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Harry | 
Dredge’s 


FURNISHING DEPOT 


149 Rundle St., 
.. ADELAIDE. . 
Near Fitch's Corner. 


(Late 8 years manager for Tampion & 00.) 


The Cheapest and Best Furniture in the 
No expensinve Catalogues or big advertisement. © 
Duchess Pair, light or dark colour 39s 6d, 47s 6d, 55s and upwards. 


City. 


The public have advantage of low prices 
Wardrobes 70s, 75s, 90s. 


Sideboards, 4ft. £3 10s, (Canopy) Sideboards, 4ft, £3 19s 6d (Arch Mirror) Sideboards 4ft 6in 


(Arch Mirror) Deck Chairs 2s 11d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d. 


Call and Inspect my stock before purehasing elsewhere. 


Note--The Furnishing Depot. 


Drawing Suites £3 15s, £4 19s 6d, £5 10s and upwards. 
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How’s your temperature ?_ In hatching chickens, 
or in fact in ANY scientific performance, every- 
thing depends on your instruments being 


correct. 
Sawtell’s 
SCIENTIFIC Instruments 


Have stood the test for over half a century 
A special line of correct Incuba- 
tor Thermometers @ 3s 6d each 


Also Compasses, Hydrometers 
Barometers, Magnifiers 
And all Scientific Instruments 


‘Repairs a speciality 


SAWTELL'S, 
OPTICIANS — 
67 North Terrace ; & Port Adelaide 
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Wm. Charlick, Ltd., 


WHOLESALE 
Fruit & Produce Merchants 


Fruit and Vegetables 
Carefully packedjand forwarded to any 
part of the State 


Grain, Artificial Mantivess Ete. 


__ 


Address—N EW MARKET, 
Adelaide 


Robert - Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant cae 
64 CURRIE STEEET, Adelaide. 
Bran, Pollard, Oe Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
: Poultry Food 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES§ 
Telephone 1250.°° —  ~ 
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vient Crass 
Hoel 


King William Street, Adelaide 


the best Hotel to stay at when 
visiting the city 


Moderate Tariff. 


No. occasion to advertise the Wines and 
Spirits—their great sale is the expression’ of 
public opinion. 


‘Ye are now showing our Spring and Summer 
~~ Goods. 


Parker & Company 
Tailors and Outfitters, ° | 

66 King William Street, 
Next{iImperial Hotel, 


A Call would oblige. 


Racing Colors, Hunting. Polo and Racing Breeches 
aspeciality. 3 oz. riding breeches. 
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Bass § Co.'s 
“AUSTRAL ALE.” 


The Special Advantage of this Ale 
is that its gravity is LIGHTER than 
any other thoroughly good and un- 
questionable Ale of High Quality which 
has eyer been shipped to Australia. 


Ss. Marshall Sous 


FOR 


Cheap Pianos 
Good Pianos 
Best Pianos 


| 


| Our Terms from 20s. per month. 
Cataloeues Free. 


Clough Warren 
American Organs from 15s 


Obtainable in QUARTS, PINTS, and NIPS (4 Pints) | ata 

: . Music. Music. Music. 

From Wine and Spirit Merchants and [irst-ciass Violins... Band Instruments 
Hotels. | Phonographs 


; GRAMOPHONES 
| Send for Lists to 


| S. Marshall and Sons 
NURSERYMEN send for our  ¢0 Rundle Street newer 
Nursery Trade List | 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff such as— 


Frnit Tree Stocks, [ and 2 years Roses, 800 sorts K. Bechtel 9 


Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years ; Fruit Trees, 1280 old and new sorts 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 1 to 3 yrs New Shrubs and Trees, Ete. Truss and Bandage Maker, 


; 59 O’Connell-street, 
Transon Brothers and Nurseries United in | NORTE ORT te 
D. Dauvesse’s | 190) Trusses, Bandages, 
Barbier and Co. (Successors), Kneecaps, Leather Jackets, 


Shoulder Straps, &c., 
Orleans, France. 


Plants are carefully packed. and those we yearly send to the Cape Colony, Australia, 
axmania, South America, etc., have always arrived in good order and give satisfaction 


Made to Order, 


And sent to all parts of the Commonwealth, 
* 
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= : Boys und Girls Strong High-top Lace Boots 7 Collection in 
to 10, 2s 6d; 11 to 1, 2s 11d SWEET PEAS Australia, 
E. and W. Hackett (smarter and Better than ever. 
OFFER FOR SALE— See our windows. Ready to send out from Pebruary to December in 
Seed of Zinnia Elegans each year. 
Robusta Permissima Note the Address— 20,800 choice new mixed seedlings, all fowering- 
Packets—6d and le A. W. BARLOW & CO,, Paes ot een, fo an offer for the above in one or: 
‘ rae Two doors from the Coliseum, ee, Paske 
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- Summer Treatment of Roses - 


Roses are now doing good growth again, the 
young red shoots running riot, just as they 
did in early spring. Keep the bushes well 
mulched with manure, or, if you have no manure 
for the purpose, break up the earth around the 
stem once.a week. This will act asa mulch 
and help you greatly in the work of managing 
the roses ‘Too much watering is not necessary. 
Qne good soaking is worth twenty sprinklings. 
Many folk seem to think that roses need a rest 
in the middle of thesummer, That is not so. 
Properly manured and well watered, the bushes 
will keep flowering all the summer through, 


A rest in roses can only be brought about by 
withholding water and manure. — 


If you are growing roses with a view of sel- 
ling blooms, a lot of attention is necessary. 
Force the bushes now for the crop of flowers 
that are showing and when the flowers are over 
cut back again to a good strong eye. Do this 
after every crop of flowers, Roses delight ina 
cheerfnl pruner. The man or woman who only 
cuts an inch where they might cut half a yard, 
do the bushes more injury than good. Some 
day rose growers will recognise this. Until they 
do, there is no great gain, and not much pleasure 
in the rose garden. f 

Climbing roses are just now throwing outa 
lot of new growths, Lave these alone. Any- 
one who tells you to cut them out tells you to 
doa wrong. The new, vigorous yrowths which 
the climbers are now inaking are the flowering 
shoots of next spring. Understand that a 


climbing rose flowers differently from the, 


ordinary bush sorts. The low growers flower 
on the new wood, This you can prove bya 
turn in yourgirden. The aim of all roses isto 
produce a bloom. ‘This they do as soon as the 
growth is well enough onto carry the flower. 
Not so with the climber. These varieties throw 
out long shoots now and send their blooms next 
spring. Hereand there you do get flowers off 
the end of a new shoot: but generally speaking, 
the blossoms only follow the ripening of the 
wood, 

To help the climbers, prune away all the weak 
wood and all the dead weod. ‘his only 
hampers the new shoot by taking a little of the 
rose sap, which should be going into the young 
reso life. The only way to get at the bottom 
the many interests which grow around the roses 
is to watch with eyes that are wide open. You 
will see more of the ways of roselife in afew 
weeks of watching than we can cram into you 
inayear. Eyes ,andears are only given us for 
use, Now don’t forget that roses only do well 
where they are well cared for. 


Dahlias and how to 
save Dahlia Seed. 


Dahlias will need a lot of attention now that 
they are growing freely. Keep them well 
mulched with old litter and manure, and water 
the plants often. Some of the finest dahlias 
we have seen growing were watered freely, each 
receiving about a full bucket once a day, ‘hat 
was in a sandy-soil garden. where the water 
soaks away very quickly. Quite half, or more 
than half, of the water would run to waste. For 
a heavy soil situation alot less water would 
be required. Every three days will do nicely. 
All the pieces that are cut or broken off the 
plants should be thrown around the base to act 
as a mulch. Light dressings of weak liquid 
manure will help the flowers on once the buds 
have begun to .show their size. When the 
blooms are beginning to _break knock the liquid 
off a little, ; 


When growing dahlias for show purposes 
take out all the weak growths that are running 
in towards the centre of the plants where they 
get no chance of doing any good. 


Cnly the blooms that get sunlight and air da 
their best. Don’t bea bit afraid of cutting the 
flowers ona long stem. The plants make quick 
growth rntil late in the autumn. so it does not 
matter if you do cut a shoot out here and there. 
There is one thing you must on no account 
neglect—to tie the plants up to save them 
breaking beforethe wind. Dahliasare so brittle 
that they go over easily. Use hardwood stakes 
and let each shoot havea stake to itself. Be 
careful and not try to bunch the plants too much 
This plan-will break manya limb. + , 


oo 
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There is another item in dahlia cultivatior 
which you can get ready to try—the raising 
of a little seed. This isa fairly simple opera- 
tion, and a very interesting one. Even though 
one knows that fully 90 per cent. of the seedlings 
will be of no value, there is a lot of pleasure to 
be had in tending and blooming a batch of un- 
certainties. If one could make a success of 
everything that one handled, life would be all 
too easy; it is the lot of failure and the little bit 
of success which makes the pleasure of plant 
raising so great. Ten losses make one gain all 
the greater. 


Begin your seed raising by selecting two 
flowers that are somewhAt similar in form, a 
little alike in colour, See that both are good 
growers, and be particular to only cross varieties 
that hold their flowers well up, instead of 
dropping them face downwards. Only the 
strong sorts are worthy of being propagated 

The timeto do the crossing is when the 
flowers are opening themselves right out. show- 
ing the yellow ‘button’ or centre which the 
show growers despise. It is on the small stamens 
in the yellow part that one finds the pollen 
which fertilises the flower, and makes the seed 
sure. Care and attention are necessary in this 
matter. First it is essential that no bee or in- 
sect of any sort should be allowed to make its 
way into the heart of the flower you have 
selected as a seed parent. To ensure this you 
zoust tie the flowers vpin afine muslin bag. 

- Do this lightly, and be careful not to break the 
stem of the bloom. The flowers you select as 
pollen bearers (the pollen bearer is the one you 
wish to use as a male flower: dahlias, you know 
have the power of fertilising their own seeds) 
you must cut from the plants when they are 
just about half open and before the centre is 
showing. Take these and run their stalks into 
long necked bottles, and place the bottles in a 
bucket about three parts filled with water. 
Cover it with a piece of the same muslin and 
let tle flowers remain in a cool rcom or shed 
until they have opened their hearts enough to 
exhibit and ripen their po len. Take the pollen 
grains from the centre of the plant on a camel’s 
hair brush, and then dust it lightly on the 
yellow centre of the flower ycu have been 
saving on the bush. A nice, dry stall morning is 
the ideal time for this hybridisirg. If you are 
not certain of the biush work, you might dust 
one flower over the top cf the cther and in this 
way get much the same result. Cover the 
flower up again with the muslin and allow it 
to die right down. 

Should damp weather ensue. xce that the 
petals are not left on long enough to get mil- 
‘dewed or rotten. Cut them off when they are 
dead or pull them out yery carefully. The sceds 
are ripe when the ovaries are yellow in colour. 
Great care must be exercised in your store seed 
‘that is damp—dry everything before ycu store 
it and make a note of the crosses to see how 
the influence of the parents is felt on the pro- 
geny, ; 

Should you not care to go to all this trouble 
Jet some of the flowersseed of their own sweet 
‘will, and collect the seed when it is ripe and 
ready. 
~ Dahlia seeds should not be sown until early 
in Spring. 


Poultry Breeders, Dealers 
and others, subscribe to 
Australian Gardener. 3s. 6d. 

_ perannum, | 

Offices Gender’s Buildings, 
Hindmarsh Square. 
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‘Cinerarias. 


Tue following article preaches Cinerarias from 
our own text. Time and again we have advised 
friends to grow cinerarias for outdoor work. 
The only alteration is in the matter of the 
month for sowing the seed. It should be 
January instead of December, and then the 
article suits almost every situation on the 
Eastern coast. 


Some years ago the Cineraria was not consi- 
dered a plant suitable for outdoor culture, and 
consequently it was only found decorating the 
shade or the glasshouse. But this is altered 
and its usefulness for the open border fully 
realised. This season owing to the moist and 
dull character of the weather, they have been 
especially good both in the individual pip and 
the immense heads. There are not many plants 
that make such a grand show as the Cineraria 
either in the glasshouse or in an outside bed, 
and as its culture is easy there is little doubt 
tnat it is fated to become even a greater favor- 
ite than itisnow. . 


Position of Bed—The Cineraria delights in 
shade and it abhors the direct rays of the sun. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
the position of the bed to contain them should 
be such that it gets as little as possible of direct 
light. The south side of a wall, or hedge, or 
fence is best, but if th.t be out of the question 
then an eastern aspect must do. 


Soil—Now the Cineraria likes a nice rich, 
deep and loose loam, and although it is not 
always possible to give them what they want 
you must. do your best to get as near it as pos- 
sible. 


Firstly, dig the soil of the selected bed ag 
deeply as you possibly can with a fork and 
break up the lumps of earth as small as possible 
so as tohaye t almost as fine as potting soil. 
Then spread over the bed a good thick sayer of 
very rotten cow dung. It one is going to grow 
these plants to perfection, one must get this 
cow manure in some months beforehand and 
keep it on purpose for the Cineraria bed, for I 
haye always noticed that the manure man can 
never supply a load of old rotted when it is 
wanted, but usually turns up with it three or 
four days after the bed is planted, too late. Dig 
the manure in and stir it with the soil so as to 
haye it evenly distributed throughout. This 
cbje tis best effected by digging the bed two or 
three times before planting time comes. There 
can be little doubt that this very thorough pre- 
paration of the soil has a great deal to do with 
the ultimate success of the bed, and if it is 
neglected or only attended to in a half-hearted 
manner no very striking results are likely to be 
secured, nor can they be expected 


Propagation. 
Now as to the raising of the plants. 


Cineraria are raised by seed and by cuttings, 
but most often by seed, which is no donbt the 
exsier method. 


Just here let meimpress on intending growers 
that the month of December is absolutely the 
best for raising seed for plants to flower in the 
open border, for this reason that they come into 
bloom in the dull, shady days of late winter and 
early spring, and they delight in such weather. 
Seed put in later will most likely have its 
blooming period cut short by the too bright rays 
ofthe sun. . 


The seed isione of the easiest to raise if it be 
fresh, and the yerieat novice will find it much 
cheaper to buy a packet of good seed, which will 


eae 


cost him half a crown, than to buy the seedlin s 
from a nurseryman. In the first case he will 
haye enough to enable him to keep a reserve 
fund, from which he may draw should slugs, 
snails, frost or cats make it necessary. 


For raising the seed I make up my soil of 
half sand and half soil taken from under the 
branches of some old tree. This I run through 
a sieve with a very small mesh, say one-eighth of 
an inch, and mix it with the sand. 


Use a seed pan for sowing the seed in, it is 
handiest and the cost of a suitable one is some- 
thing undera shilling. Cover the holes in the 
bottom with some broken pieces of pot, and 
then fill in for an inch deep or so drainage 
made of broken potsherds no larger than a York- 
shire Hero pea, and on this fill in the prepared 
soil to within half an inch of the rim. Level off 
the top, and with a fine rose-seed can give it a 
soaking, so that you may see the water running 
through the drainage holes at the bottom. It 
is too damp to sow in this state, and must be 
allowed to stand an hour at least to drain. At 
the end of that time the seed may be sprinkled 
over the surface, taking care to do it as thinly 
and evenly as possible. The seed must be covered 
very lightly either with some fine sandy soil or 
some sifted manure. I generally use the latter as 
being lighter and tending to keep the soil damp. 


Never sow the whole of the packet at one 
sowing, but reserve a portion of it for a second 
sowing a week or so later, in case the first misses 
fire. Cover the pan with a p n> of glass, and 
set itin ashady place where light is plentiful, 
but out of the sun’s direct rays. 


Good fresh seed should be showing up in’a 
week’s time and all of it should be up under a 
fortnight. Still keep the pan in the shade. but 
remove the pane of glass. See that the seedlings 
are watered judiciously, and don’t overdo it. 


Treatment of Seedlings. 


When the young seedlings are showing six 
leaves—that is, four leaves in addition to the 
first two, they are ready for their first potting. 
For this I use small three-inch pots, placing a” 
single plant in each. The pots, if not new, must 
be cleaned with scrubbing brush und water. 
Some amateurs may look on this as absurd, and 
a useless waste of time, but itis not, and a 
nurseryman would no moro think of potting into 
a dirty pot than of usiug no drainage. 

Use clean pots, and place in the bottom of 
each an inch of small drainage. A little piece of 
dry moss Wines costs very little, sixpenny 
worth would be enough to do a couple of hun- 
dred small pots) placed on top of the drainage, 
prevents it from clogging. Then fill in the soil, 
which must be richer than that used for the 
seed pan. The coinpost I use is leaf-mould and 
very old cow manure, loam and sand thoroughly 
well mixed together. 

“Oh yes,” [ can hear some one say, ‘ but 
where do you get your leaf-mould ?” Well, 
that’s no secret. I make it myself from mul- 
berry, apricot and peach leaves, and I find that 
the labor thus expended is amply paid for by 
the resulting soil, which I could, but don’t sell 
over and over again. 


gack Paings 


...Hairdresser and Tobacconist... 
UNLEY ROAD 
wy A CHOICE STOCK OF 
CIGARS. CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO 
To Select from. 


A Trial solicited. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Chrysanthemums may be mulched with fresh 
manure, Pinch out all the lateral shoots and 
keep the single stem straight upwards. They 
may be watered freely while they are growing, it 
is when the wood is ripening that they should 
be put on short commons for about a fortnight. 
Mulch freely, stake up, keep laterals down, and 
your chrysanthemums will thrive. 


If the plants are on a: single stem, and you 
desire to keep them down a little, pinch an inch: 
or so off the top.. This will force a break, and 
you will secure side shoote to fc rm the basis of 
the future flowering stems. Let these grow 8 or 
10 inches and you can pinch their tops off in 
in the same manner, getting a couple of fresh 
shoots for every one you had before. These 
stopping operations are very necessary when 
you have specimens in pots. 


Liquid manuring. chrysanthemums is a 
business that must be watched very carefully in 
ease it is overdone. Weak and often or not at all 
is the correct plan. The plants need more assist- 
ance in hot dry seasons than during a wet one. 
Strong plants require more manure than feeble 
ones. Change the liquid manure every seven 
days if you can manage it, as too much of the 
one thing begins to pall, even on the chrysan- 
_themum. Give manure one week, soot liquid 
the next, a little sulphate of ammonin for a day 
or two, and superphosphate at the rate of 4 oz 
per gallon for the fourth change. If you can 
afford to mulch your plants with good live 
manure, very little liquid manure is necessary. 


- When the buds begin to appear it is best 

to hold off feeding for about a fortnight until 
they increase in size. When they have grown 
nicely, feed again, and carry it on until the color 
of the bud is appearing. Some continue feeding 
until the flowers are right out. We are rather 
inclined to think it best to be on the safe side 
by leaving off the feeding as soon as the color is 
showing. 

Treat the plants rationally, and neither 
overdo the liquid: or manure, and you will not 
be far out. 

Chrysanthemum diseases are many. Here are 
a few simple remedies that may be of some ser- 
vice to our friends. 

Black and green fly can be banished by 
prompt use of tubacco powder. Nikotine wash 
has the same effect. Soapy liquid also improves. 
Aphis and fly are not very partial to either of 
these dressings. A use of the powder leaves no 
room for complaint. 


. Rust is the bane of the Australian chrysan- 
themums, It is found on the undersides of the 
leaves, and appears in brown rusty spots that 
disfigure as well as sap the life of the foliage. 


A very simple remedy is methylated spirit, 
finely sprayed or brushed on the rnsted leaves, 
This brushing is best done in the early stages 
before the rust has got much of a footing, or the 
spores have had time ty distribute themselves. 


Sulphide of potassium, } oz per gallon of 
water, or a tablespoonful of kerosene to a gal - 
lon of luke warm water are other remedies 
which ought to be held in view. — 


Permit no suckers to make themselves at 
home at the base of the plants. These must be 
cut. 

————— 


Orchard Notes. 


BY J. W. ALLEN, 


As the spring has been so dry throughout the 
coastal districts, the very best cultivation will 
be required in order to keep the fruit trees and 
vines in good growing condition, If rain should 
fall then no time must be lost in working the 
ground as soon as the land is dry enough to 
work. 

The marketing of apricots, early peaches, 
cherries and late loquats, early dessert pears and 
cooking ‘apples will be the principal work for 
this month. 


Such fruits as are intended for dessert pur- 
poses are best handled a little on the green 
side, else when they reach the town or city 
where they are to be offered for sale they will 
be over ripe, in which state the dealers will not 
buy them, as they will not stand the repeated 
handlings necessary before reaching the con- 
sumer. The grower must not forget to grade all 
fruits and pack them neitly. ; 

Apricot drying will be in full. swing this 
month wherever this fruit is grown for the pur- 
pose. 


The earliest cherry to ripen in Victoria this 
year has been the Guigné Tres Precoce, which 
is growing at-the Wagga Experimental Orchard 
and specimens of which were ripe enough to eat 
on November 6th. It is a medium sized red 
cherry with pink flesh, rather tender for carry- 
ing well, but owing to its being the earliest on 
the market it usually commands a high price. 


All orchard land should be kept free from 
weeds, and to accomplish this the horses and 
cultivators will have but little rest this month, 
as an orchard neglected for a few days will soon 
be covered with a coating of summer grass 


which will take many a hard day’s work to era~ 
dicate, and couch grass spreads rapidly when 
left undisturbed. Where there are bad patches 
of conch grass, these should be ploughed up and 
harrowed: on a very hot day, as the roots soon 
die when exposed to the sun. 


Passion vines which have been properly 
pruned and manured during November will now 
be putting on good growth and blooming freely. 
This fruit will be ready to meet the demand at 
Easter, when it usually finds a ready sale at 
good prices, 

Keep a strict outlook for pésts, and if trees 
have not been fumigated or sprayed, as the case. 
may be, the grower should lose no time before 
beginning to fight them. ; 


- For scales on citrus trees Decembor, January 
and February are good months for either spray- 
ing or fumigating: but for fungus diseases it is 
generally best to spray once before the trees 
bloom, again as soon as the fruit has set, rather 
than leaving it until now. In many cases, how- 
ever, later sprayings are both beneficial and 
necessary. 


The grower should not neglect to oither 
fumigate or spray all citrus trees, so as to ensure 
clean fruit and healthy trees. 


Keep a strict watch over all bandages placed 
on apple, pear and quince trees. They should 
be overhauled and all larvz destroyed at least 
eueey ten days, also pick up and destroy fallen 
ruit. ; 

If fruit fly should make its appearance, in- 
fested fruit should be destroyed, so as to assist 
as far as possible in keeping this pest in check 


+. P Pideuds 


(Late of E. P. Rush) 


Cycle® Motor Builder 
Pulteney Street, Adelaide | 
Opposite P. Small’s. 


Cycles Built to order 


£8 8s to £17 


Bells and Lamps. 
Tyres and all accessories. 


. 


Cash or terms arranged to suit customers. 
Country customers premptly attended to. 
Private Address—Porter Street, PARKSIDE 


Repairs a speciality. 
Cycles on hire. 
_ Agents wanted in every town. 


F. ARMBRUSTER ¢UHLMANN 
W holesale 


AND 


a \Tobacconists 


Nos. 9 and 151 Rundle Street 
And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


' ADELAIDE. 


Sole Agents for— 4 
FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 


| STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE. 
MY PET TOBACOO—Twist, Pluss and Out 


~ Dark and Aromatic. - 


Waste Tobacco for Spraying and Funig bing. 


i 


Vegetables. 


BY W. 8. CAMPBELL. 
—— 


Pull up everything that is notlikely to be 

productive or profitable, such as old peas, beans 
cabbages, and other vegetables which have run, 
or have started torun,to seed. Strawberries, 
which are generally grown in the vegetable 
garden, are likely to send out runners froin all 
sides, and if some good plants are required for 
putting out in new beds next autumn, take the 
opportunity of selecting the best of the suckers, 
which will probably be found next to the mother 
plants and remove all others, As soon as the 
suckers have become well rooted, separate them 
from their parents by cutting the connecting 
links. Should the weather continue favourable, 
the young strawberries, if nicely rooted, may 
soon ke planted out, without waiting for the 
autumn, and it is quite possible that some of 
them may bear fruit before the winter sets in, 
When planting; or, rather, after planting, tread 
the soil well aboutthe roots and spread a mulch 
of dung all around the plants as itis quite 
possible that some hot, dry weather may set in 
after all; although there may be a risk in 
planting, i: is worth chancing, forso much time 
may be saved. ; 

Beans.—Any kinds, except the Windsor. or 
broad bean, may be sown as extensively as may 
be required. 1t would not be adviseable tosow 
beans on the same ground from which beans 
of any kind or peas have just been removed. 
It would be much better to try cabbage, or, 
better still, some roois such as carrot or turnip, 
andthe soil would haye a complete change. By 
constantly growing the same vegetable, or vege- 
tables belonging to the same natural order, as 
it iscalled, on the same piece of ground. not 
only does the soil becomo “sick” of them, but 
vegetable pests, insects and fungi, which are 
common to the natural order, have a much 
better chance of thriving and increasing than 
would oth rwise be the case. Try some cf the 
1unner beans, if sticks or other supports can be 
pr vided for them. These cua be sown either in 
single or in double rows, about a foot or so 
apatt; the little labor entailed in fixing up sup- 
ports should not deter anyone from growing a 
few rows of those beans, 

Broccoli...Sow a little seed of this vegetable, 
which is much the same as cauliflower, brt 
rather coarser and hardier than that variety of 
cabbage. Like the cauliflower, it requires good 
moist soil, well drained, and it is always adyis- 
able to use a. gocd quantity of manure and 
thoroughly incorporate it with the soil when 
when preparing tor planting ; this vegetable 
should be grown without a check if possible. 

Borecole, or Kale...This is another member 
of the cabbage family, and needs much thesame 
management as cabbage, applying abundance of 
manure to the soil, unless it be naturally very 
rich. Itis worth a trial, particularly by those 
who live in the cool parts of the country. Sow 

a little seed: 

Cabbage...Sow seed occasionally, just a little, 
in order that a supply of plants may be avail- 
able for picking out and for planting whenever 
required. Sow the seed in drills in a small bed, 
quite thin. The generally adopted but erroneous 
method of sowing cabbage seed is broadcast, as 
thick as possible, with the result a miserable 
lot of lanky looking plants, to be hauled out by 
the handful when required for planting. Well 
giown plants which are ready should be planted 

out. . 
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Cauliflower...Treat as recommended for 
broccoli. The seed may not come up so well as 
the broccoli, for it is a difficult matter some- 
times to procure good cauliflower seed ; it is 
worth while paying top price for the small 
quantity that is likely to be required. 


Cucumber seed may be sown in any part of 
the State if plants are required, and during such 
a season as the preseut the growth should be 
most satisfactory. 

Celery shculd be growing very well under 
the favorable weather conditions lately preva- 
lent. Sow a little seed, pick out advanced seed 
lings and plant some of the pricked out well 
grown seedlings : earth up any plants which are 
nearly full grown, taking care not to drop any 
soil within the leaf stalks. 


Cress and Mustard sow occasionally during 
the month to keep up a supply. These salads 
should attain great perfection with showery and 
cool weather. 


Egg Plant... Probably a suflicient supply of 
seedlings have been planted, but should any 
more plants be required sow a little seed, which 
should come up after sowing. 


Maize (Sweet or Sugar)...Advanced- plants 
should be sufficiently well cultivated to keep 
down all weeds; more seed may be sown if a 
further supply is required. 


Onion...A little seed may be sown if an 
additional supply be required. Seedlings which 
are coming up above ground should be kept 
free from weeds; the weeding must be carefully 
done or the little onion plants may be pulled 
up with the weeds if they are thick. In small 
vegetable gardens the system of growing onions 
for transplanting is a good one, and if carried 
out a lot of trouble may be saved in the way of 
weeding, seed sowing, &c. The seed can be 
sown iu small beds, or in boxes if this should 
be more convenient, and when the onions are 
large enough to shift they may be planted out. 
If the soil is at all dry, the onions should bo 
well watered after planting. 


Parsley...A little seed may be sown if there 
are no plants in the garden. 


Peas.,.The season is all that could be desired 
for the pea. It will probably be found that the 
vines have grown much taller than usual, and 
unless sticks have been provided sufficiently 
tall the peas have gruwn into a tangle. Those 
vines. which have been allowed to grow over the 
ground are even worse, and are liable to rot and 
die off, and a good deal of loss is the conse- 
quence. Some kind of support should always be 
provided for peas and other climbing vegetables. 
A few seeds may be sown two or three times 
during the month, or when space is ayailable. 


Potato...Plant out a few rows of this most 
useful vegetable. Use abundance of farmyard 
manure, and mix it well with the soil as digging 
is proceeding. When planting try spreading a 
layer of dung along the bottom of each trench, 
and plant the potatoes on the dung. Give the 
plants ample space in which to grow, the roots 


“may be made from 2 feet 6 inches to 4 ft apart. 


Lay the sets about one foot apart in the rows, 
and let them be covered about 5 or 6 inches 
deep with soil. 


Pumpkius...The plants should be spreading 
well over the ground by this time: but should 
a sowing have been overlooked, seed may be 
planted at any time convenient, and a good crop 
is likely to follow. 


Radish...Sow a little seed now and then to 
keep a supply going. 

Spinach...Sow a little seed. 

Tomato...If any more plants are required 


seed may be sown, or seedlings already suit- 
able for moving may be planted out. “There 


should be a good show of fruit by this.time in 
many parts of the State. Tomatos which have 
been allowed to spread over the ground are not 
likely to ripen their fruit satisfactorily : they 
should be trained to stakes or other kinds of 
supports. There are various methods of. train- 
ing adopted by different growers. Some train 
to asingle stem, pinching off lateral shoots as 
they start into’growth: others train, allowing 
the lateral shoots to develop and so on mS 


Sorghum 
Amber Cane Lucerne 


Essex Rape 


Globe and Long Red Mangold 
And Paspalum Seed _ ; 


0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Etc. Rte. 


—_—_—— 


Shell grit | Oyster shells 
Bone Meal ... and ... Chick Meal 


F. F. Clement, 


SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLE STREET EAST 
Telephone 1360 


Wiss Ehompseny 


Costumiere. 


0000 
High-Class Dressmaking at 
Moderate Charges. 
A Trial Solicited. 
Orders promptly and accurately 
executed, 
Address— ~ 


149 Pulteney-street, 
Opp. Wallmann’s. 


Adelaide 


Signwriting 
Painting 
Paperhanging 
March, 


Pirie St., opp. Hindmarsh square- 
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Torrefield 
Barley 


Petalomia 
And 


Munburnie 
Incubators 
BROODERS 
Everything in the 
Poultry Line 


. RGF Write for our Catalogue to 
F. J. Anthony and Co., 


Payneham Road 
Telephone 948. ST. PETERS, S.A. 


Orpingtons. 


Ir may be said that the shape of a fowl or the 
color of its plumage need not trouble the farmer 
whose consideration is eggs and meat for his 
household or the market There is certainly 
some reason in the contention, but largely su- 
perficial, for just as was remarked when treat- 
ing on Wyandottes, the most perfect specimens 
of the breed will, if not carefully mated, very 
shortly deteriorate, and become a flock bearing 
little similitude to their progenitors, for it 
must be recollected that all the outward quali- 
ties of the Orpingtons, and inward as well, were 
first the result of crosses, and the continuous 
selection year after year of specimens that pos- 
sessed the desired qualities in the greatest ex- 
cess. Then when all these were at last found 
combined in a certrin family. standards based 
largely on the characteristics in this family, or 
even on a higher ideal were formed, and by 
these standards the birds when exhibited are 
expected to be judged, and whether the farmer 
exhibits his fowls at the local show or not, it 
will be incumbent on him that while his object 
“is eggs and carcases, he must keép in view the 
fact that except thought and experience be 
brought to bear in the mating and breeding, his 
stock of Orpingtons will soon be that in name 
only, and in order to show the utility man and 
the exhibitor as well, the special points and re- 
quirements of the several varieties of this breed, 
the standards issued by the British Poultry 
Club are appended, 
General characteristics of cock— 

Head and neck—head small, fairly full over 
the eye, carried erect 

Beak strong and-nicely-curved, « 

Eye full, bright snd intelligent ~ 


Comb single or rose, ‘The single comb to be of 
medium size, erect, evenly serrated, free from 
side springs; the rose comb should be set straight 
and firmly on, the head, full of fine work or 
spikes, free from hollow in centre and narrowing 
behind to a distant peak lying well down to 
head, not sticking up 

Ear-lobes medium size and rather long 

Wattles medium length and well rounded 

Neck nicely curved. with full hackle 

Breast broad, deep and full, carried well tor- 
ward, long straight breastbone 

Back short, with broad shoulders 

Saddle rising firmly, ‘with full hackle 

pu ge well formed and carried close to the 


'y 

Skin thin and firm in texture 

Flesh firm 

Tail medium size, flowing and inclined back- 
wards 

Thighs sh ort 

Shanks short and strong 

Toes, four in number and well spread ¥ 

General shape and carriage cobby and com- 
pact, erect and graceful 

Size and weight large, between 9 and 10 lb 
when fully matured 

Plumage close 


General characteristics of hen— 


Head and neck as in the cock, also body, breast, 
back and wings 

Cushion small, bnt sufficient to give the back 
a short and graceful appearance 

Flesh and skin as in the cock 

Tail medium size and inclined backward and 
upward 

General shape and carriage as in the cock 

Weight and size large, about 7 or 8 1b when 
fully matured 


Color in Black Orpingtons— 


In both sexes—Beak black 

Eye black, with dark brown iris 

Comb, face, earlobes and wattles red 

Black shanks 

Flesh and skin white 

Plumage black throughout, with a green sheen 
or lustre upon it, free from colored feathers 


Color in Buff Orpingtons— 


In both sexes—Beak white or horn color 

Bye red or brown, the former preferred 

Comb, face, earlobes and wattles red 

Black shanks 

Plumage any shade of buff from lemon buff to 
rich buff, on the side avoiding washiness. and on 
tle other side a reddish tinge: the color to be 
perfectly uni‘orm throughout, allowing for the 
greater lustre on the hackle and saddle feathers 
and of the wingbow in the case of the cock only 


Value of Points in Black Orpingtons, 
Cock or Hen. 


Defects Deduct up to 
Points 

Defects in plnmage and condition... 10 
Comb 7, head 5, face 5, beak 3 

eye 5 iat w. 25 

Breast P23 ao oly 

Cushion or’ saddle and back... 5 

Tail 5, legs and feet 5 An oY 

Flesh and skin eS 

Want of shape xs 15 


Defectin carriage 10, want of size 10 20. 


__. A perfect bird to count ... 100 
Bite oa ; 


= ices Sarasa tnd 


Vaiue of points in Buff Orpingtons, 


Cock or Hen. 
Defects Deduct up to. 
Defects in head and comb 10, color 35... 45 
Want of shape 20, size 10 vs 80 
Defects in legs and feet ib) Gs 
Want of condition ... #2 0. 


A perfect bird to count 100 


Serious defects for which birds should be- 
passed---Other than four toes, wry tail or other 
deformity, the slightest feather or filuff on legs. 
or feet. long legs, yellow skin, twist or side 
spikes in comb, or comb overto one side, yellow 
in legs or feet. In Blacks any colored feathers. 
In Buffs any white or much black in tail or: 
flights, legs any colour but white. 


When the poultry clubs standards were 
compiled and issued in 1901 the White Or- 
pingtons had made no headway in England, 
and were not included in the standards; how- 
ever, during 1104 and the early part of this 
year, the Whites and Jubilees were receiving 
more attention, and as is usual. in Engiand 
when a breed is likely to catch on, a club is 
formed, a standard formulated, and encourage- 
ment given to exhibitors in the way of special. 
awards 

In the early months of last year one of these 
was formed in England, called the Variety Or- 
pington Club, which shortly after its formation 
drew up and published the following standards. 
Such is not yet ratified by the English Poultry 
Club, but there is scarcely a question but it 
will be when presented, 


Colour of White Orpingtons, 
Both sexes—Beak white 
Eyes red 
Comb, face, earlobes and wattiles, red 
White shanks 
White skin and flesh 
Plumage pure snow white with a good lustre, 
free from any colour 


Value of Points. 


Head au an 10 
Colour re ot 30 
Conditions ... et 15 
Legs and feet i 15 
Type and size 3 3C 

100 


Colour of Jubilee Orpingtons, 


Beak in both sexes white or horn color 
u Eyes red or brown, the former preferred 

Karlobes and wattles, face and comb, rea 

Feet and shank white or pinky white, a little 
horn colour not to be considered as disqualifica- 
tion for the present 

Toenails whits or horn 

Flesh and skin white 

Cock—Plumage—'I'he term mahogany in this 
standard to be taken as meaning bright mahogany 
not dark nor maroon in shade 

Neck hackle — Mahogany, with black stripe 
and white tip, the shaft mahogany of same shade 
as feather: saddle to match, back to follow 

Breast—Mahogany with black spangle and 
white tip, the three colors showing in equal pro- 
portions, aroiding a ticked effect on the one hand 
and a blotchy effect on the other 

Wing bow—Follow hackle 

Wing bar—Black— - 


f 
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Mahogany; black and white—secondaries 
Flights ditto, but more white ; ; 
True tail feathers white, or black and white 


Coverts black, edged with mahogany and 
white tips 


Color of Jubilee Orpington Hen 
Head and neck to match male bird, allowing 
for difference in size ey 
Body, breast and back—Mahogany, with black _ 
spangles and white tips, the shaft mahogany of 
same shade as feather. The three colours well 
broken and showing in equal proportions, avoid- 
ing a ticked effect on one hand and a blotchy 
effect on the other; the effect to be uniform 
throughout the bird 
Wings, as body, with flights as in cock 
Tail to follow the cock 
Thighs and fluff to follow the breast 


Value of points. 


Head - - 10 
Colour - - 35 
Condition - - 15 
Legs and feet - 10 
Size and shape - 39 

100 


|Color of Spangled Orpingtons. 


In both sexes beak black or black and white 
> Eyes brown 
Comb, face, ear lobes and wattles red 
Feet and shanks black and white, mottled as 
evenly as possible 
Toenails white 
Flesh and skin white 
_., The male bird: neck hackles, black with white 
Ips ; 
Saddle hackles ditto 
Breast, black’ with white tips, the two colors 
showing in equal proportion avoiding a ticked 
effect on the one hand anda blotchy effect on the 
other 
Wingbow same as back 
Wingbar black’ : 
Secondaries black and white 
Flights ditto, but more white 
Sickles black with white tips 
Coverts ditto 
True tail feathers black, with white tips 
Thigns and fluff black ditto x 
Hen, head and neck ditto 
Body, breast and back, same as the breast of 
the male bird, the effect to be uniform through- 
out 
Wings as body, with flights as in male bird 
Tai] as in male bird 
Thighs and fluff as in ditto 


Value of points. 


Head - - 10 
Color - - - 35 
Condition - - 15 
Legs and feet - - 10 
Type and size - 30 

100 


Defects. 


Feathers on legs, long legs, poor shape, much 
white in lobes 


H. WARD, | 
BOOTMAKER . 
Rundle Street, Kent Town 


Pager Repairs a Speciality 


_ things there, too. 


.. he manages to live, and ° 
sunshine again; Sometimes he does. not, and « 


= Poultry and Orchard. 


Tux advantages. to Le obtained. in growing 
poultry near orchards are better seen than 
imagined. In going about over the west, it is 
observed that such orchards could be made much 
more prolific and profitable if their owners 
would doas this subscriber has done. Being 


—able to have frnit'to “sell when others do not 


have it, is a good thing. 


When we began setting out fruit trees in an 
early day in one of the prairie states, we set out 
some wild goose plum trees. ‘These trees never 
bore fruit. They have plenty cf bloom, but 
soon the plums would drop off. At that time 
we observed that the young plum trees. wera 
stung with an insect. We did not then know 
what it was, and they would drop off. We 
conceived the idea of mrking a poultry yard near 
those trees on the hypothesis that they were no 
good, and it did not matter much if they were 
killed. To our surprize, the firat year after we 
made the change we had a large crop of plums, 
To this day the same trees are bearing pro- 
fitable crops of plums. The fowls are always 
busy scratching under them, and they find 


Afew yearslater it was our privilege to lay 
out another poultry yard in an apple orchard. 
We had never sprayed out trees up to that 
time, but about the time spraying came into 
use, we putin a large flock of chickens, Our 
Tuit was much better in quality by reason of it. 
and the orchard seemed to be all tho better in 
quality by the introducing of a flock of hens and 
their ever-searching little ones: Should a 
wormy apple fall off, the hens were busy turn- 
ing that apple over until they could get a 
glimpse of the worm, and failing that, they 
would pick it to pieces and obtain what they 
wanted, if it was there. 


Many people engage in the business of 
poultry alone, who may as well run to small 
fruit as to let the land go without bringing in 
a return of this kind. Others are trying to 
raise fruit who would not have a chicken on the 
place. The facts are that no two businesses 
can be so easily blended as these. One is a help 
to the other, and the profit can be augmented 


quite materially on account of it.—The Home- 
stead. 


ee ——— 
The Sun in Sickness. 


000 


Dip you ever notice that when animals are 
sick and tired they seek a sunny place to lic 
down! The uncivilised races of men do the 
same. Savages and animals alike lie down in 
the sun when they are sick or fatigued. It is 
instinct that prompts them to do this. They 
know nothing of the colour of the sun’s rays, 
nothing as to the size of the sun, or its distance 
from the earth, or the revolution of the earth 
around the sun. They ara simply led by an 
unerring instinct of nature to seek the sun for 
healing. ‘hey lie in the sun, bask in it, and 
its potent rays penetrate every tissue and fibre 
of their bodies, bringing to them a soothing 
eat, a calming nervine, and the real elixir of 
e. 
Did you ever notice what civilised man does 
when he is sick or tired? He goes into a house, 
into an unwholesome room, no sunlight, no 
fresh air. ~ If he must have heat, he gets arti- 
ficial heat. He saturates every. tissue and fibre 
of his body, not with the rays of the sun, but 
with poisonous drugs. The whole’ atmosphere 
about him is depressing and. ruinous both to 
mind and body, Sometimes, in spite of it all 


get cut in the air and 


the undertaker comes, 


Instinct in some casas is better than civili- 
satioi. Iustinct teaches the. savage and the 
animal that the main sources of: life are sun- 
shine and fresh air, that both are necessary to 
maintain life or to restore health So the 
animal and the savage have sense enough, in- 
stinct enough, to stay outdoors in the sunlight 
and fresh air, while civilised man shuts himself 
up in aclose, darkened room, away from the 


very elements that wiuld heal him. 


Setting Hens. 


To be really suscessful one must begin further 
back than the mere act of putting the eggs 
under the hen, which means the purchasing of 
eggs from a reliable breeder of stock of known 
vigour and worth, for the chic, like members of 
the human faunily, has the right to be well born 
and should be given that right by proceeding as 
above. ; 

After we have made things ready for the re- 
ception of the hen, who should haye been left 
for three days on the nest to prove her good in- 
tentions, we remove her after dark to the nest 
prepared as follows: Ina box about 12 x 14 x20 
inches we have turned.on its side we place a 
shovelful of moist. earth, loam prefer red, in 
which has been mixed a small shovelful of coal 
ashes, and on this the nest material of straw 
without grain in it, shaping so not to leave too 
flat, neither so deep as to hinder the hen in 
turning the eggs—the form of asaucer 1s about 
right—and over all we sprinkle a good supply of 
lice powder. Thisdone, we dust biddy freely 
with the same and consign her to her three 
weeks of lonesomeness. Have your nest room 
in a quiet spot sheltered and not too light, pro- 
vide a dust bath, good sound grain and fresh 
water. daily and twice during incubation dust the 
hen freely, and you may be assured of a good 
hatch, : 

It is usual with us to set two or more hens at 
one time, as in so doing if the weather be such 
as to permit two broods may be given the one 
hen to mother, and the other hen returned. to 
the yards and other duties. Eggs should be 
tested at theend of ten days and all infertile 
ones renoved, thus giving more room to the fer- 
tile ones and jessening the chances of nest soil- 
ing by broken eggs, Should this nappen at any 
time, and it does frequently where ions are used, 
take a basin of warm water and wash the eggs, 
dry carefully and return to the nest prepared 
with clean straw and no harm has been done. 

Tt will do no harm to confine the hen to the 
nest the first day bya screen in front of the nest 
and removing this the second morning, giving 
the hen a chance at feed and water, by which 
time in usual cases'she will be true to her trust. 
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Irrigation on the Farm. 


By. A. S. Kenyon, C.E. 


RRIGATION may mean either supplementing a 
rainfall Seticiont for the whole year, or simply 
giving the plants water during dry periods 
within the year, In the first case, the water 
used must, of course, be caught off land which is 
not cultivated, while in the latter the land 
actually being irrigated may yield from the 
excess rains of the wetter months sufficient water 
totide over the trying intervals in the drier 
part of the year. It may be employed either 
for increasing the returns obtainable under 
ordinary conditions or for obtaining yields not 
otherwise possible. It must be born in mind 
that the heavier the crop the greater the volume 
of water required, as the leafsurface or evapora- 
ting area is roughly in proportion to the yield. 
A fairly heavy crop of hay or grain will require 
for transpiration through its leat surfaces the 
equivalent in water of 12 inches in depth. 
Transpiration is continually going on; but is, 
of course, greater in the drier months. Hence 
the moisture of the wet months must be stored 
forthe requirements of the drier. Hallowing, 
with subsoil stirring, and frequent harrowing of 
the surface, will conserve and carry forward 
much water from one season to the next; but 
these methods cannot obviously be applied to 
perennial crops. These crops must in almost 
all parts of the State receive a greater or less 
yolume of added water to insure profitable 
returns. The volume of water to be added 
cannot be stated exactly; local conditions so, 
influence requirements, and are so variable, that 
only indications can be given the grower. whe 
must ascertain for himself the correct quantities 
As instance of the extreme variation in this 
respect, the Mildura fruit-grower gives his trees 
24 to 30 inches during the year, while, for 
similiar trees at Doncaster, not more than 2 
inches are added in ordinary seasans, and 
nothing in exceptional ones, Near Bendigo, 7 
inches has been found sufficient in a dry season 
to produce heavy summer fodder crops, while 
in the southorn districts a somewhat Jess depth 


is sufficient for similiar purposes, For perennial. 


fodder crops, such as lucerne, an almost unlimi- 
ted ‘amount of water may be given, 36 inches 
for the year not being excessive. Cereal crops 
though grown in the moisture months, require, 
from the practical difficulties in the way of 
economical distribution, from 6 to 12 inches, or 
eyen more. } 
Appiied to oereals irrigation on the small scale 
will rarely repay the farmer: the profit.on these 
crops being small and the necossary areas large 
The right kind of crops for irrigation are fodder 
—for dairying purposes are generally to make 
ensilage, and fruit trees—especially when near 
large towns which afford a ready market for 
fresh fruit. In the more ,arid of the northern 
and north-western districts, and especiully in the 
Mallee, the value of a small quantity of irri- 
gated green feed forthe working stock is very 
eat from a medicinal point of view, while the 
health of the farmer himself and his family is 
greatly improved if fresh vegetables are obtain- 
able on the farm. It is nota matter of much 
difficulty for the farmer to irrigate close upon 
one acre of green feed—maize, amber cano, 
lucerne,&c.—and vegetables; all that is required 


is an extra thousand cubic yards capacity in his 
tank. This cin easily be filled if channels are 
near, or from most catchments if properly 
improved. 

With irrigation, as for all good cultivation, 
drainage is assential. In many of our northern 
soils, the natural drainage is sufficient; but in 
some cases,and in most of the southern soils, 
artificial drainage must be resorted to in order 
to secure the best results, This may be effected 
in any of the ordinary ways For orchards 
the agricultural drain-pipe system is about the 
best. Careful attention must be paid to the 
soil and especially the subsoil. when fixing the 
depth and distance apart ofthe drains. Drain- 
age of land is a big subject involving many con- 
siderations, and needs dealing with in a separate 
article. Stirring the surface of the soil as soon 
as possible after a watering is also assential. to 
prevent evaporation and conserve the moisture 
Irrigation and continual cultivation are insepar- 
able to insure success. 


Australian conditions differing so greatly 
from those of ths old world, whence came our 
first farmers, have compelled the adoption of 
aguicultural appliances and methods peculiar to 
the southern continent. The stripper, harvester 
stump-jump plough, and other implements can 
be cited in support of the statement as to 
appliances, while a notable instance of localised 
methods occurs at Doncaster, the well-known 
fruit growing district. Here, a system of partial 
irrigation by small dams of limited catchment 
has converted a somewhat precarious industry 
into one of large profits. That peculiar local 
conditions—conditions rarely occuring in the 
State—contribute to this [result may be granted: 
these will be referred to later. Doncaster, and 
its surrounding district, is undulating and, con- 
sidering its proximity to the sea, isat a com- 
paratively fhigh elevation. The rainfall, es- 
pecially in the dry months, is, however, subject 
to great fluctuations, and it is in these months 
—when evaporation is at its highest—that the 
plants require the greatest quantity of moisture. 
As the subsoil is apparently unsuited for storing 
sufficient of the surplus from the wet or cereal- 
growing months, the fruit-growers have recourse 
to stored water at times of drought. The stored 
water in most cases cemes off the orchard itself, 
and is returned to the soil as needed, gener- 
ally between the end of November and the end 
of March—in nct greater volume than 2 inches 
in depth per acre. 


The practise of irrigation at Doncaster is not 


_ confined to a few enthusiasts. Almost the whole 


of the land is under horticulture, aad the dis- 
trict is dotted with dams, The orders generally 
are small, and of course many of them are with- 
out gullies. Consequently catchments are 
limited, and of poor quality, while economical 
sites for storage are rare. Restricted as the 
catchments are, they are all cultivated—land 
being too valuable to be allowed to lie idlo—and 
their run off is, in consequence, small. In some 
cases a few chains of road running alongside 
the orchard is all that is available, yet with the 
small volumes used and the economical methods 
of distribution employed, they suffice. 


The type of storage generally may be termed 
a hillslde dam. The storage is partly in excava- 
tion and partly in fill, the material excavated is 
used as embankment to retain water above the 
surface. Owing to the lack of gullies, the ends 
of the bank have to be returned to the upper 
ground to retain the water in store. The bank, 


rarely more than 8 ft in height, and retaining 
sbout 6 ft of water above the surface of the 
ground, departs from the usual type in many 
respects, notably slopes and manner of construc- 
tion. The inner or water slope is generally as 
steep as 14 to 1, that is, one and a half feet 
diminution in horizontal width for each in- 
crease of one foot in height, while the outside 
slope is sometimes steeper, approximately one to 
one. Crest widths are generally small, 3 to 4 
ft being therule. ‘The slopes mentioned, particu- 
larly the water one, would be unsafe in most 
soils, especially those of a clayey nature, but 
here, as the dams themselves witness, the mate- 
rial permits the employment of such extreme. 
batters. The explanation is that, by the method. 
adopted for bnilding, the inner face is composed, 
of stuff taken from the deepest part of the ox- 
cavation, which is largely rock, only slightly 
dec »mposed and fu'l of quartz fragments. Where. 
such is not the case the slopes have to be much 
flatter, or otherwise there is constant trouble 
and expense in repairs, not to mention the loss 
of valuable water. In con-truction the seats of 
the banks are ploughed and the surface soil 
removed. The surface soil of the excavated 
portion is placed at the outer toe of the 
bank, the stuff beneath is then excavated and 
built in steep sloping layers. The last layers, 

which form the whole of the water face are, as 

already explained, taken from the bottom, and 

become practically a slant puddle wall, not only 

to the bank, but to the slope of the excavation 
as well. This method of building is highly suit- 
able to the local conditions, the rock into which 
the dams must for the most part be sunk being, 
as said before, very open, requires facing or 
puddling, to make it watertight, The rock itself 
is really more dangerous to the efficiency of the 
storage than the banks Outlets are composed 

simply of pipes, wrought-iron galvanised, of 
from 2 to 3 inches diameter, placed in trenches 
cut down to the lowest level of the excavation 

and refilled with clay. 


Healthy Horses. 


By S. S. Cameron, M.R.C.V,S. 


ALTHOUGH, by constant association with them, 
most horsemen acquire an instinctive compre- 
hension of the normal and healthy features of 
their charges, it may be well to set down in 
definite terms what are the signs and habits of 
health in horses before dealing with the condi- 
tions which may induce an abnormal change, or 
with the methods and practices in management 
which make for the prevention of such a 

change. : : 

SIGNS AND HABITS OF HEALTH 
IN HORSES, 

_ Attitude—Stands with feet flat on ground, 

limbs placed evenly side by side, with equal 

bearing and weight on each. The horse occa- 

sionally stands at ease by resting the hind limba 

alternately—the joints are partly flexed, the fet- 

lock is _knuckled, the heel raised, and the toe 

rests lightly on the ground. The fore limbs are 

never so rested in health. 


Fests at night and during the day, whén un- 
disturbed, by lying down with the knees and 
hocks flexed, and the body inclining slightly to 
one side. : 

Rises by raising the forequarters first, thon 
gathers the hind limbs under the body, and 
springs to the upright position. gi 
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Gat—Even and rythmical movement of 
limbs, and even distribution of weight.. = - 

Appetite—When Stabled. Eager desire for 
food, as distinguished from greediness or laconic 
picking, at regular feeding times. Desire for 
variant food, such as carrots, green stuff and 
the like. Refusal of mouldy or coarse food, 
also bones, lime, sand, earth and rubbish Slow 
rhythmic grinding of the bolus of food. 

* In paddock. Almost continuously grazing 
and moving,except when attention arrested, or 
‘when engaged in play, or seeking shade from 
sun, or shelter from wind and rain. Healthy 
“working horses usually roll when just turned 
-out, whinnying at familiar sounds, or when 
alarmed, is indulged in at intervals. 

Coat—Sleek, flat, glossy, and even (no har- 
ness marks) when groomed: greasy to the touch 
when not. : 

Skin—Supple and loose to handle; clean and 
free from scurf when groomed, scurfy when un- 
groomed. Pigmented (black) in most horses. 
Equable warmth and sensibility to touch all 
over. 

Ears—Mobile, alert and evenly pricked. 

Eyes—Eyeball bright and glistening, without 
-excess Of moisture or tears, sensitive to touch or 
_approach of finger. 

The pupil transparent, in shape oval or ob- 
long, with rounded ends; sensitive to light, con 
tracting in a bright light and dilating in dark- 
ness. 

White of ear (sclerotic coat) clear, even 
white; not bloodshot or tinged with yellow or 
-other color. 

Haw of the eye and conjunctiva (lining of 
-eyelids), carnation red, and moist. 

Eyelids mobile and sensitive. 

Lips—Mobile, dry, smooth, velvety, and sen- 
sitive to the touch. 
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Nostrils dry, except for an occasional drop of 
moisture below the-tear duct. a a 
Mouth—Lining “dull pink color, moist and 


_free from clamininess. 


Teeth—Incisors free from chipping or signs 
of wear, except on nipping surface; molars even 
grinding surfaces, free from jiggedness at elges 
and decay 

Gums—Upper bars level with teeth. soft and 
springy, but not tense, painful or swollen, ex- 
cept during teething. 

Tongue mobile. moist, and free from furri- 
ness. 

Visible mucous membranes (linings of nostrils, 
eyelids, and vulva), carnation red in color and 
moist. 

Hoofs shape approaching the circular on the 
ground surface; the hind hoofs are somewhat 


more oval. The natural angle at which the front - 


of the hoof meets the ground at the toe is about 
50 deg in the fore feet and 55 deg in the hind 
feet, the latter being more upright and having 
usually higher heels. The surface of the wall 
should be even, smooth and polished, free from 
cracks, rings or unevenness of growth. Heels 
broad and open. Bars strong and thick, to afford 
bearing surface for heel of shoe. Frog broad, 
full and springy, free from moisture and foetid 
smell; should show signs of wear by contact 
with ground. Sole dry and flakey, free from 
moisture, absence of softness, and powdering 
texture. The hoof horn should be tough and 
yielding, not rigid, brittle, or shelly. The off 
and near hoofs should be uniform in shape and 
size. 

Anus full and prominent in young horses, 
clean and free from scurf and scales. 


Defeecation, moderate frequency of bowel 
movements, the average being ten or twelve 
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times in 2% hours, unaccompanied by fetid flatus 


- and-without unpleasant smell, => 


Feces (dung). In quantity from 25 to 35 lbs 
during the 14 hours, a greater part being pissed 
during the night than the day time. Appear- 
ance moderately dry and balled, with moder- 
ately firm coherence of particles, but without 
gluey consistence. or: coating, free from whole 
grain or only partially disintegrated food par- 
ticles; color corresponding with character of 
fued. (Balled fzeces of normal cohesion float in 
water.) ; 

Urination—Desire to stale on returning to 
the stable or on being bedded down. 


Urine quantity varies iccording to diet and 
activities, being less in horses at werk, average 
about nine pints per day, pussed at three or four 
stalings. Appearance yellowish red or straw 
color, and turbid without excess of seliment, 
blood tinge, or sliminess, or foatid color. The 
urine of mares in season has an oily consistency 

Internal temperature 100 to 101 deg F. Ex-. 
ternal moderate and even warmth of body sur-: 
face: warmth of ears, extrenities (pastorns ani 
cannons), and hoofs nniform ‘ ! 

Pulse from 35 to 45 beats per miaute 

Breathing irom twelve to fifteen respirations 
per minute ; even rhythmical rise and fall of: 
ribs and flank, absence of tifting cough or othar 
noise, and of double flank heave on sharp exer- 
cise. 
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(BY C. C. LILLIE.) 

SPEAKING in a general way, dairying may be 
considered as adistinct business when it is the 
leading branch of one’s farming. A person is 
more likely to make a success on the farm if he 
directs most of his efforts to one branch or 
speciality. With one the leading purpose may 
be growing wheat ; with another beef cattle, 
with still another draught horses and so on. The 
farmer in each case is governed by his partiality 
for some particular speciality, and also by his 
environment, climate, soil, nearness to market, 
&c. Whatever speciality he selects is his own 
business. 

It is not necessary that he confine himself 
strictly to this business, for instance, if his pur- 
pose in farming be wheat, he may have a fairly 
good investment in poultry, or pigs or horses, 
and yet bestow his principal attention to the 
business, his speciality, from which he derives 
the larger part of his cash income. So one isa 
dairyman when his rotation of crops is arranged 
to produce the largest quantity of food caleu- 
lated tu maintain in the best possible condition 
aherd of dairy cows from which he derives his 
principal income. 

Dairying requires Technical Knowledge. 

No branch of live stuck industry requires 
more intelligent, systematic thought than dairy- 
ing. To select, feed, breed aud care for a herd 
of dairy cows requires an intimate knowledge of 
the subject and of agriculture in general. It is 
worth any man’s ambition. The dairyman must 
be asiudent. He must study not only the cow 
and her care, but he must study crops as well. 
His success ay a dairyman depends upon his 
successful food crops. This compels }im to 
study the soil and to keep it ina high state of 
cultivation and fertility. 

No Slack Season in Dairying. 

Dairying differs from some other specialities 
in farming that it is a year round business. It 
gives the farmer and his family steady employ- 
ment throughout the year. This is one reason 
why some people object to it. They argue that 
if u farmer works hard through the growing 
season, he is entitled to considerable leisure in 
the winter, and they expect to have but little to 
do at that time. 

This, of course, is all right from one point of 
view, but it is not so from another. It is not 
commen sense for a farmer to complain about 
the small profits while he arranges his business 


* so that he can be idle in the winter time. The 


merchant works the year round; the manufac- 
turer reckons to run his plant twelve months in 
the year, and the banker would object to closing 
his bank for a few months even. Yet the farmer 
or some farmers at least take particular pains to 
have little or no income during a part of the 
year. oe 3 

Iam notarguing that the farmer should do 
more labour than he can atlord to do. It is im- 


“possible for a man 10 toil in the field day after 


day, working long hours, and to look after the 
business affairs of his farm practically. Very 
few men can do the work of two men for any 
period of time: hence, from a business point of 
view, itis clearly the duty of the farmer to em- 
ploy more labour, to toil less himself. He should 
do the planning and directing. . When he looks 
at the matter from this standpoint, he will then 
arrange his operations so that he may have a 
steady income the year through, In this respect 
no branch of farming returns a better and more 
uniform income the year through than dairy- 
ing, 
# Dairying. a Cash Business. 

One reason why dairying is'a°good business 
is because its returns arein cash, The dairyman 
need never run up & bill at the grocery store.. He 


_ marketed before he can pay them. 
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need not ask his men to wait till some crop is 
He feeds the 
cow to-day, to-morrow she pays him back in 
milk, and every week or every month his bills 
are settled in cash without recourse to the bank. 
In {dairying the element of speculation is 
almost completely eliminated. The prices of 
dairy products fluctuate less than almost any 
other product on the farm. Some years money is 
made in fattening sheep or steers ; in others it 
is almost impossible to get out of losing. To 
be a successful fattener one must not only buy 
right, but he must sell right. There is an 
element of speculation, of uncertainty or luck, 
which is not to be found in dairying. I have 
heard of several men who have been compelled 
to mortgage their farms through loss in fatten - 
ing sheep and cattle, but who ever heard of a 
man who had to do this through loss in dairy- 
ing? 
It is no exaggeration to say that dairying is 
the most profitable branch of live stock hus- 
bandry. Probably, all things considered, it is 
the most profitable branch of agriculture. As a 
proof of this we find that individual dairymen as 
a rule have the best buildings, the best kept and 
the most productive farms, and are really the 
most productive men of the community. Dairy- 
ing communities prove that it is profitable, 
When iourneying through the country a 
person can tell when he strikes a dairy commu- 


cnity by the appearance of prosperity on every 


hand. Land in these sections has a higher value, 
and the very towns speak of the thrift of the 
surrounding country. F 

One can conscientiously advise a young man 
just entering on the business of farming for 
himself to put his money into dairying. Itisa 


safe, conservative, cash business, and devoid of 


speculation. It offers opportunities worth the 
ambition of any man. 


The Care and Preparation of Seed 
Potatoes. 


BY GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


The following questions are being asked every 
day :— 

iL. What is -the best way to keep potatoes 
intended for seed? 

2. Isit better to plant whole seed or cut ? 

3. Ifcut, what should be the size of sets, 
and what number of eyes should be left to each 
piece? 

4, What isthe best depth to plant? 

5, What width is desirable between the 
rows, and what distance should the sets be apart. 

6. How long should seed be cut before 
planting! 

It is proposed tu briefly answer these ques- 
tions seriatim;— 

1 Keep your seed in a cool, dry place, at a 
temperature of 35 to 4. deg. Fahr. As possi- 
bly no grower has cool storage, a good substitute 
is a piece of firm, dry ground, under the shelter 
of pines or other evergreen trees. Spread the 
thinly, and -turn often. Some 
growers recommend excluding the light. This 
is a mistake; the more théy are exposed to the 
light and, if possible, the sun, the harder they 
become, A tuber that has become green will 
resist an ordinary frost, and may remain exposed 
the whule winter on the surface of the ground 
without rotting. _ 

2, The -“Mmatter of outting seed or planting 
whole sets is largely a questionof £s.d. On 


“the question of cutting, nearly every one has 


his own method. Some say cut to ‘one eye; 
others‘say plant whole. sets;. while-some hold 
that the'stem ond does’ not: produce such good 
potatoes. as. the crown. Another: will:advise: to 
cut the crown off. It may~ happen that, under 


certain conditions, all these methols give sitis- 
factory results. But the question is, wht is 
best ullround? First, itis mot wise to cut t> 
one eye, unless the seed is very strong, the land 
a first-class potato soil, and in good tilth. 
Whole seed should be used if the ground is very 
moist, andthe weather warm at planting time, 
orwhen green manure is ploughed down on the 
seed, A large number of experiments havo 
proved that the stem end ofa tuber will produ :e 
as good potatoes as the crown. Do not cut the 
crown off, as from it is as a rule, tho strongest 
shoot starts. 2 

The rules to observe in cuttingseed are; First 
look for the well-formed eyes, which throw out 
the strongest shoots, and cut the tuber so as to 
have at least one to each set. For example, a 
line drawn across a kidney potatoe is cut soas 
to divide the two strongest eyes‘in the potatoe. 
The other method would be to cut it straight 
across, making a stem and a crown set of it. 
And another goas to cut four sets, giving each 
set one strong eye. 

3. Ina dry season, or districts with light 
rainfall, large sets are the best, as the plant in 
the early stages of growth depends largely on 
the parent tuber for moisture until well estab- 
lished, It is better to leave more than one eye, 
asall eyes do not throw out shoots. A large 
set with imany eyes is just as liable to rot aga 
smaller one with only one eye. It isthe con- 
dition of the tubers and the state of the land that 
causes seed to rot. Sets witha single eye should 
only be planted in well-prep wed land suitable 
for potatoe growing 

4. From 4 to5 inches has been found the 
most suitable depth to plant. From a series of 
experiments carried out over a period of six 
years at the Central Experimental Farm, Canada 
the best results were obtained from those planted. 
from 3 to 5 inches deep ina sandy loam. If 
planted shallow, early varieties, or crops in 
early districts, suffer from the potato grub. 

5. The width between the rows, and distance 
between the sets, must be regulated largely by 
the character of the land. On ordinary soils 
27 inches to 30 inches has been found a suitable 
width, and from 18 to 24 inches between tho 
sets. But on rich land thatretains the moisture 
and in districts with a good rainfall during the 
growing period, they may be planted as close as 
from 15 to 18 inches between the sets. 

6. Seed should be planted the same day as 
cut. Itis not necessary to use any material to. 
dry the cut sets, asacut tuber does not bleed. 
The potato is composed of starch, and naturally 
dries quickly; if it does not, it will rot if put into 
the ground. Do not cut moreseed than you 
can plant during the day, for if rain falls your 
work may be stopped for several days. If the 
seed gets wet, it will be liable to rot. After 
rain, donot start planting with cut seed until 
the ground is dry. 
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74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


In order to inake our establishment profitable, 
Our Surgical and Mechanical Staff must be kept 
fully employed. 


Under fresh management and with still later 


mechanical appliances we have consider. ably; re. 
duced our fees. 


In future our fees for Extraction under local 
anaesthetic will be 1s. in place of 2s. 6d., and we 
will supply a Full Upper and Lower Set of Teeth 
for £4 4s. 

As heretofore, that skill and care will be exer- 
cised in both branches which our patients need 
and our reputation demands. 

x Our Operators, who are Registered 
Dentists, are able to skilfully and properly 
perfotm whatever duties are required in the 

_ | practice of their profession. 
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K. P. RUSH, 


.. Cycle and Motor.. 
MANUFACTURER 


AND 
REPAIRER 
35 Pulteney Street, Adelaide 
Cycies and Motors Built to Order 


and Repairs at Reasonable 
Rates. 


-0000 
+. ALL WORK GUARANTEED ... 


Wet Paint 
. As Applied by 
Blanden Bros. 
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Painters and 
Decorators 
Paynehain Road, St. Peters, 
Lasts for years. 


Best Materials 
We Use ™ | Best Labor 


And guarantee satisfaction; 
Serices Right. 
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Printed and published for the Proprietor by 
the Caxton PrintingCo. at their office 
. Hindmarsh square, Adelaide. 


Muirden College, 


Currie Street. 


W. MUIRDEN - -  Prineipal. 
neg” Telephone 1,502. 


- 


Day and Evening Instruction in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Accountancy, English, 
Avithmetic, ete. 

Business Training Course for boys and girls 

daily fiom 9 15 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Preparation for Civil Service and University 
Examinations. 


B. WALTERS &CO., 


Flinders St., 
East of Hutt Street, 


Box, Trunk. .| 


Packing Case| 


All kinds of ... ; : 
Packing, Piano, Furniture Zinc-Lined Cases 
On hand or made to order. 


\delaide 


Makers 


Every description of Fruit Boxes in Shooks 
or made up forwarded to any part of the 
State. 

Apple Wrapper Paper in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 

Remember the address—Flinders-street, 
EAST OF HUI! sit. 
Telephone 690. 


Cactus Pahlia 


The most up-to-date Collection in 
Commonwealth. 


Acknowledged by all who saw the Flower 
last season af the finest ever grown. 


- Flower Seedlings for Spring and Summer 
Planting, 2s 6d per 100, post free. 


000 

Green Plants. of Novelties iow 
ready. 
0000 


HH. Kemp, Unley, Adelaide 
Tel. 1282 
Cesalognes on application. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 
Ss. 6d. per annum. 


The Commercial 
College 


Business Training for Boys 
and Girls leaving School 


Preparation for -all Exams. 


Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for every 

kind of Mercantile position. 

Principal—E. PAUL HOWARD, A,LA., 8 A. 
Prospectus on application. 


ADELAIDR, Pirie Chambers, Pirie-street. 
And PORT ADELAIDE, St. Vincent-street. 


S.A. Farm and Estate Agency. 


Mallala 445 a, averaye yield for years been 23 bushels, 
water laid on. Good improvements. 5. . 

Enfield—70 a. magnificently improved property, with } 
mile frontage. Only £900 down. 

_ Gawler District—372 a, with Fallow. £5 7s 6d. 

Several Fine River Properties near Mannum. 

Gunbowie 640 a, 17s 6d. Improved crop. £192 cash. 

Lyndoch—230 a, Improved crop, fallow. 48 12s 6d. 

Willoehra—36 Freehold, 253 P. Lease. Well improved. 
£400, £100 down. 

Glen Roy,S 522.a, no house, 
sure dist: 32s 6d a, terms. 

Bundaleer—539 a. Well improved, splendid land, sure 
district. £4 7s 6d acre, terms. 

Islington—76 a (adjoining Sewage Farm), 6 RK; 10 a 
Lucerne. Engine, pump, unlimited supply of water, 
extensive building. Ideal dairy farm. 42,350, £825 
down or offer 

570 a, adjoining Canowie.. Well Improved and watered, 
200 a crop, 70.” Very easy terms. 

50 a. Magnificent Arable Land on 4th Creek, 8 r. villa, 
7 a. oran e and lenions, 5 a, poet 10 a. lucerne 
and oats, splendid well, windmill, pump, dam, &c. 
L3 800. 11900 can remain. 

Upper Sturt 288a, 74 mile from city, river frontage, 
fine garden land 2 houses, 5 r. each. 11300, about 
halt cash. 

Glen Osmond-8s0 a. L6 5s, only L50 down. 


Easy terms arranged. MONEY TO LEND. 


Pirie Chambers, Pirie-street. 


Well fenced, fine land, 


W. H. COATS & SON, 
Fruitgrowers — 


And Wholesale Exporters 
East End Market . . . . Adelaide. 
EXPORTERS and Importers /of Fresh Fruit 

Agents for Renmark Fruits: 
And Dried Fruits 


Also for Terry’ s Jama and Prosorvas. 


Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest 
rates from our own gardens at 
aronbank.¢ 
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BY W. ROBINSON. 


Wuar is an ornamental garden? It is a plot of 
ground worked up and laid out in various beds, 
with good walks, which are, or should be, on a 
curve throughout, only where it cannot be 
avoided, such as a terrace or lawn. Hach bed 
should contain a speciality of plants or trees to 
suit its'position. These kinds of gardens are 
most desirable, and such localities as the Mount 
Lofty hills are favourable for carrying out any 
idea imaginable. Great headway has been made 
of late years in beautifying the residences in 
the hills with these gardens. The seasons 
of late years have impressed me very much that 
more shade trees should be planted, and those 
who are fortunate enuugh to have plenty of 
water should have nice grass plots, surrounded 
with some umbrageous trees and bowers, for 
shade. During the spells of hot weather they 
are cool and refreshing, and become favorite 
resorts in the gardens. 

Planting of the gardens in general should be 
carefully thought over and worked out before 
planting takes place,so that we find in after 
years everything is in its tight place, and is 
either a fine specimen plant or is doing its duty 
in covering up exposed positions, or making 
a fine break for storms. 

In most of the old gardens too many conifera 
have been planted in the best positions of the 

grounds and have become a trouble to smaller 
plants and shrubs, and-not of much credit to 


themselves either, through being punished with 
root cutting aud having been trimmed: in some 


way for something else. 
I therefore strongly advocate planting the fol- 
lowing trees fér—1. Shelter purposes. | 2. To 


break an exposed view. 3. To furnish the 
pieces of ground leased from the Council and 
And (4) planting up Parks 
and Recreation grounds. 


The whole family of Abies :— 
Araucarias Imbricata, 
Cedars. . 
Cupressus. 
Juniperus. 
Pines. 
Rentinospora, plumosa. 
Thuya gigantea. 
Sequoia gigantea. 

Interspersed with 

Acacias of sorts, baileyana (bright yellow). 
Acacia, dealbata, pruinosa (silver foliage). 
Acacia, pyenantha (golden wattle). 
Eucalyptus, ficifolia, all ornamental foliage. 
Quercus, Pyrus aucuparia or Mountain Ash, 


The best flowering cratagus of various col- 
Also Liriodendron tulipiferum 


open to the public. 


oured flowers 
to be planted freely and less ‘of Oriental planes. 
The latter has proved itself not a healthy tree 
after the age of ten years in the hills, 

The above conifera and deciduous and flow- 
ring trees go well together, and are most desir- 
able to have if the grounds are available and 
plantedas above. 

When this family is out on the boundaries of 
the garden, there is every prospect to grow 
smaller shrubs and trees to better forms and 
greater results, with comfort and satisfaction to 
all parties concerned. Where 3 drive or large 
walk can be laid down and beautified with 
ceracus of sorts and maples planted alternately, 
the result. would be a glorious show in spring, 
with autumn tints. ‘ 

Walks should be adorned with Toses and car- 
nations, with pillars and arches ‘of roses, likewise 
of rhododendrons and herbaceous plants; of flow- 
ering shrubs, Philadelphus, wigelia; and. arches 
of clematis and bignonias of sorts, filled up with 


“bulbous and tuberous plants too numerous to 


mention. All of these should be. backed up with 
ornamental shrubs of ‘various colors and shades 
of green and variegated holly or ilex,r rhus, liqui- 
dambar, amalanchias, and hosts of other species. 


“are not much in evidence. 


Borders of annuals should be situated in 
selected beds, surrounded with roses. Where 
water is plentiful grass can be used, for coolness 
and cheerfulness. 

Lalso advocate that where hedges of pittos- 
porums, laurestinas, and laurels are well looked 
after, they should not be planted in the 
gardens as shrubs, xs the quantities of beautiful 
and graceful shrubs are raore desirable which 
grow without being clipped, and they look more 
graceful. 

Palms will grow in the hills, but are damaged 
in the winter with storms. I shall only advocate 
one or two of the hardiest being planted and 
under most favorable and sheltered conditions: 
Chamerops excelsa, and humilis. 

Ornamental grasses and bamboos should have 
a place if water is plentiful from a soak or in 
any other form. To make a pond or small 
lake, an aquatic group of plants tend to form 
a beautiful corner, for which iris may be in- 
cluded. 

The lawns should be as convenient as possible 
to the dwelling, and if the grounds are large 
enough to make room for specimen trees on it, 
for shade purposes, auracaria imbricata (orna- 
mental), and weeping elms and ash, should find 
a position. Wherever soil of a sandy nature 
exists ericas should be grown freely. 

All surrounding borders and beds should 
have neatly planted hedgings of rosemary, 
thyme, gazania, and echeverias. 


As fundamental principles for successful 


' gardening : 


Do not garden beyond your water supply. 

Have every inch of land growing something 
of beauty and usefulness, 

Do everything at the proper time, and 

Use everything for its proper purpose., 


There has been ageneral alarm this season in 
reference to the plague of moths, and the ques- 
tion is often asked, “Are they dangerous to 
fruit?’ So far as can be ascertained, they are 
more likely to prove a plague to ground crops, 
such as cabbages, tomatoes and such like, There 
has been time for the grubs to show themselves, 
if they are going to do so, in numbers, and they 
Some writers refer 
to them as ‘worms,’ Why cannot we get rid of 
this slipshod style of writing? The grub is one 
stage in the life of a moth or caterpiller, but a 
worm is always a worm. 


Horticultural. 


Carrots, 


Vacant beds should be raked over and regularly » 
watered, so as to germinate s20d3 of wo2d3 
which can then be dug under, and this save a 
lot of trouble in weeding. Sowa few seeds of 
Several varieties of hardy annuals and peren- 
nials in nursery beds which cin be sheltered 
from hot winds and sun,and be weeded, waterad 
and protected against birds and other destroyers. 
The plants will be ready for setting out directly 
the first soaking rains occur, and tima will ba 
gained. But it is not advisable to sow too many 
of any sortat so early a period, because it often 
happens that such plants fail to develop thair 
perfect character. Pansies do best whan startad 
early, provided they can be protected from the 
great heat and dryne3s. Our most reliable seeds- 
men always publish descriptive catalogues of 
the favorite flowering and ornamantal plants, 
therefore it is not mecessrry to crowd these 
notes. It is worth while to visit the Botanic 
Garden and soms of the large nurseries and take 
notes of the plants best suited to requirements. 


Sseis of autumn flowering plants should be 
gathered directly they are ripe enough, Some 
-of them must be gathered almost before thay are 
Tipe, because the capsules split open at oncs 
when ripe and scatter‘tho seais all over the 
garden. Seeds of sunflowers are very attractive 
to sparrows, and they seldom leave as321 for 
the grower unless the heads are covered witha 
msquito net. All seeds nead to be protected 
against mice, and many kinds ara liable to be 
attacked by weevils. Lf these insects are found 
to be among the seeds they should be pliced in 
ajar, a little bisulphide of carbon put into an 
egg cup among them, but not poured on the 
seeds, then covered to prevent the fumes 
escaping, left twelve hours, then taken out, put 
in a safer place until wanted. Do not smoke a 
pipe whilst handling bisulphide, as it is explo- 
sive and the coroner may have to be called. 


Dahlias require a good deal of water and wil! 
benefit from mulching on the surface, or from 
frequent applications of weak liquid manure at 
the roots. As the top growth is very brittle it 
is liable to be snapped off against the wire sup- 
ports unless these are placed high enough. The 
surface soil should always be kept loosened to a 
depth of 2 or 3 inches, and this remark applies 
to all plants, because air is as necessary to the 
roots as to the leaves and branches. Hollyhocks, 
delphiniums, foxgloves, and similar tall plants, 
should also have stakes to support them. 


Save seeds of native or Australian plants, or 
gather them even where growing in their wild 
state, for exchange with correspondents abroad. 
Seeds of kakeas, callistemons, eucalypts, and 
numerous, others can be easily separated from 
the carpels by exposing them ito the sun on a 

sheet for a few days when they will drop out. 


Plant 2 few gladioli, some Italian tuberoses 
and other bulbs, corms and roots for early 
flowering. All such should be surrounded in the 
soil with a little clean sand to keep them clean. 
This class of plants do best in @ rich, sandy 
loam, not too damp, but certainly not dry. 


Bulbs should be covered with their own 
length of soil; for instance if the bulb is 2 in 
long it should have 2 inches of soil above it, 
Gladioli and other corms willds usually with 
1 inch above them, but cyclamen should have 
the crown level with the surface. 


Continue to bad roses, but previously force 
the sap to rise by liberal watering both the stock 
and scion plants. Wen days later loosen the ties, 
else the new grewth may be choked. Dig in 
some old man @re from a cowyard and supply 


plenty of water. The best material for ties on 
buds is cotton wick. Roses do not like being 
crowded by other plants, but need a windbreak 


» on north and west aspects at a distance of say, 


not less than 25 ft. 


Chrysanthemums, if too tall, may be cut back 
a little, but if pruned too close the flowering will 
be delayed considerably. Give them alittle weak 
liquid manure twice a week, and water at fre- 
quent intervals. Verbenas and petunias, if the 
growth 1s old and lengthy, should be cut back or 
else layered, and the new growth from layers re- 
moved to a fresh spot when well rooted. Loosen 
the surfaca, cover in some old manure, and water 
wall. Any othar plants that aro difficult to root 
fro n cuttings cin be propagated by layers. With 
a sharp knife slip off a little of the bark and 
wood on the underside of a branch or runner, 
then pag it into the soil or into a pot containing 
soil, keep it moist, and in time roots will be de. 
velopsd. When it is considered that the roots 
are strong enough to support the new plant, cut 
itaway from the parant and plant where required, 


Physalis franchetti, or baloon berry, is closely 
allied to the Cape gooseberry, but the envelopa 
and its stem are brilliant crimson, the rest of the 
plant being bright green, The berry itslf is 
crims?a, and the baloon as large as a duck egg. 
Tae plant spreads after the habit of couch grass, 
and dies down in winter. It thrives in a rich, 
sanly loam, if itis moist. Thera are also about 
109 varieties of chillies, bird peppors, and capsi- 
cum:, large, small, and madium, with every shade 
of yellow, green, red, purple, &z., as well as nearly 
black and almost pure white. Soma are annuals 
and others last threa or four years. An assort- 
ment of these brilliant pod-bearing plants would 
make the-garden quite gay at the end of autuma, 
whan flowers begin to got Scarce, more espe- 
cially if variegated beets, kales, coxcombs, ama- 
ranths, chenopodiums, atriplex, and other bril- 
liantly colored foliage plants are associated with 
them....Observer, January 27. == 


Vegetable Garden, 


In this dvpartment, perhaps more than any 
other branch of gardening, we are utterly 
dependent upon the weather, if the weather 
does not supply the necessary amount of rain 
then we have to fall back upon othor sources of 
water. 

Very easy to talk about watering this that 
and the other, if the water is available; very 
easy to talk about planting anything you like, 
but without water seeds are better in paper. [f 
then, and it must bea very big if, under the 


circumstances, water can somehow or other be 
obtained— 


Beans. 


Further sowing may be made time to time 


according to the size of the household, uf dif- 
ferent sorts, French beans, butter beans and 
Lima beans. The #rench bean, Canadian Won- 
der, seems the most fancied, it is a good crop- 
per and has a very attractive appearance. The 
tall Lima beans are very prolific, but require 
high staking, so that gardeners content them- 
selves with the dwarf sort. Butter beansare a 
delicious sort of French bean, far nicer than 
the ordinary kind, but the color is against them, 


Fashion requires a green bean,so the butter 
beans are out of it. 


Cabbage and Cauliflower 
may be sown now for planting out later on, 
though the early plantings of late years have 
been more or less eraieseral owing to small 
green caterpillar which does so much mischief 
amongst them. 


. Cucumber, Melon, and Pumpkin Squash . 


should be by this time pretty well advanced. 

They require a liberal supply of water, and 

from time to time should be stocked and pegged 

down to prevent them blowing about in the 
wind: where they have grown sufficiently for 
one plant to rsaca anther, they generally hold 
themselves together. 


Lettuces 


are an uncertain crop at this timo of the yaar, 
more particularly if water cannot be supplied, 
but there is a better chance of success with 
them if the seed be sown where it is to stand. 
Years ago it was the fashion to drop three seed 
of lettuce at the back of a dahlia stake, for two 
reasons, the lettuce was attractive to snails and 
slugs and kept them away from the dahlia, and 
as the dahiia was planted in rich manure and 
constantly watered, it gave tho lettuce a fair 
show to go ahead before the dahlia got too big 
and smothered it. 


Generally mulch everything with almost any- 
thing available. 


The Cultivation of Tomatoes. 


Tue cultivation must be of the most intense 
kind to secure a good crop. The plants should 
be cultivated both ways, at least once a week, 
and after rain, to prevent a crust forming. In 
time of drought the cultivation must ba fre- 
quent enough to keyp the soil covered with a 
dry earth mulch. 


ff the vines are] staked and tied up tho culti- 
vation should be continued until the fruit begins 
toripen, As the vines grow and branch out 
care 1s necessary in cultivating to avoid drigging 
them with cultivator or swingletree, C ireless- 


ness at this point may cause the young fruit to 
drop off. 


This is an expensive job and many growers 
avoid it. Some phenomenal crops wera grown 
last season without staking, The anti-stakers 
claim that more fruit set on vines uot staked. 
The other fellows say that this may ba true, but 
that the loss from rotting where the tomatoes 
lie on the soil more than overbalances the gain 
by a larger sot of fruit. Tho only sensible way 
to settle this question is by a series of experi- 
ments extending over several seasons. ‘This can 
be done by leaving a part of the crop unstaked 
each season and carefully noting the result. 


f stakes are used they should be four or five 
fect long, and as near as may be one and a half 
inches square. The best time to do the staking 
is soon after planting and before the first cul- 
tivation. Ifthe plants are tall they should be 
tied to the stakes at once. Otherwise the wind 
may break them or whip off the first blossoms. 


Miss Phampsens 


Costumiere. 


0000 
High-Olass Dressmaking at 
Moderate Charges. 
A Trial Solicited. 
Orders promptly and accurately 
executed, 
Address— 


142 Pulteney-street, 
Opp. Wallmann’s. 
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Agriculture and Stock. 


Lucerne. 


BY W. PEACOCK. 

Too much cannot be written of this valuable 
fodder plant. From the owners of all classes of 
live stock it demands attention. It is not as 
generally known as its value warrants, Amongst 
many farmers and stockmen there 18 a mis- 
taken idea that it will grow only upon the first- 
class alluvial soils. Uvder proper management 
it gives excellent returps from a diversity of 
soils and under varied conditions. As a suitable 
crop from which to make provision for stock for 
periods of scarcity, lucerne has no equal. Itcan 
be kept for several years 1n the stack without 
seriously deteriorating. No farm should be with- 
out an acre devoted toit, It has an important 
place in a profitable syster 
mixed farming it is valuable for horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry. 


—— 


Varieties. 


The variety most worthy cf cultivation is 
the common or Buropean lucerne, Medicago 
sativa, and the one most cultivated in this 
State, A variety of French lucerne, Medicago 
media, was introduced a few years ago, and is 
supposed to be a hybrid of the common lucerne 
and aclover. Itis not so robust as the former, 
and does not yield so heavily. It was claimed 
that it grew better than the common variety 
uvon the light soils. 

Turkestan lucerne, Medicago sativa, was ob- 
tained in rather large quantities by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from Turkes- 
tan. It was reputed to be more drought and 
cold resistant than the common variety. Several 
strains of this variety are at present. under 
observation at the Bathurst Experimental 


Farm, 

Soils suitable for Lucerne—The soils best 
adapted for its growth ure the rich alluvial 
deposits along rivers and creeks, having a supply 
of free water from 15 to 3Y feet below the sur- 
face. Such deposits should be loamy rather than 
stiff, allowing of free penetration of the roots 
and natural drainage. Heavy clays are unsuit- 
able. Strata of coarse gravel and stones between 
the surface and the free submoisture should be 
avoided, as the connection between the surface 
and submoisture. is seyered, the rovts being 
unable to reach the water level, from which to 
supplement the surface rainfall, Under favor- 
able conditions the roots muy penetrate 80 or 


40 feet to the water level, thus allowing of con- 


\ siderable growth during. periods of limited 


rainfall. Considerable advantage under certain 
conditions is derived from the action of its 
vigorous root system, the soil being thoroughly 
subsoiled and sweetened by such agency. Upon 


soils such as the a 
ag many as six or sev 
one season, about five to 8 tons per acre. Upon 
the lighter soils of the uplands, such as the 
typical wheat lands, it may be grown profitably. 
There b eing no free water ayailable at a reason- 
able depth under such soils, it is dependent 
solely upon the rainfall for its mois.ure. In a 
fayorable season too light cuttings may be taken 


n of crop rotation. In , 


bove the yield is considerable, ~ 
en cuttings being aden - 


and the area grazed for the remainder. It is for 
this latter purpose that it is so valuable upon 
such soils, and provides an acceptable green bite 
when the natural pastures are brown during the 
summer. 

I know of no perennial fodder plant that 
will give the same returns from such soils. Asa 
subsoiler and soil renovator it excels, and is 
therefore valuable in a rotation, 


Preparation of the Soil. 


The preparation of the soil should be 
thorough: it is extremely impatient of slipshod 
methods, Being a perennial and known to give 
fair results upon the best soils twenty-five 
years after seeding, it naturally pays for liberal 
treatment to ensure a vigorous stand, A poor 
stand is most disappointing; weeds take posses- 
sion of the bare land, and heavy yields and good 
clean hay cannot be expected. Where weeds are 
likely to prove troublesome a clean cropping, 
one requiring frequent cultivation, should pre- 
cede it, sucn as maize, potatoes, &e, care being 
taken to cut out all weeds, A comparatively free 
working loam should be ploughed 7 or 8 inches 
deep about three months before seeding time, 
to allow of the inverted subsoil to mellow and 
sweeten. If the subsoil be heavy a subsoil 
plough could be used to advantage, the land 
being stirred from a foot to 15 inches deep; 
such increases the retentive power of the soil for 
moisture, which is important to help the seed- 
lings over their initial difficulties. Prior to 
seeding, the surface should be bronght into a 
good tilth and all weeds kille by plough, roller 
and harrows. The seeds being small they should 
not be covered deeper than from half to one 
inch. This cannot be ensured when the surface 
is rough. All furrows should be filled in by 
cultivation, and the ridges smoothed to facili- 
tate the use of harvesting machinery. 


Seed per Acre. 


Upon the rich alluvial deposits from 15 1b to 
20 lb per acre should be sown, A thick stand is 
desirable tu ensure small stems with a large 
proportion of leaf, these being essential for a 
good hay. Upon the lighter lands from 19 lb 
to 12Ib would be a desirable seeding. Care 
should te taken to obtain good seed, free from 
weed seeds, especially those of the parasite 
dodder. These seeds are much smaller than 
those of lucerne and are readily removed by. 
screening. Lucerne attacked by dodder sdould 
never be cut for seed. The seed may be sown 
by hand or any of the machines designed to sow 
small seeds. If by hand it would be wise to sow 
half of the quantity in one direction and the 
other half casting across the first sowing to 
prevent any possibility of missing strips. which 
is often the case with the most careful sowers. 

In general practice it is preferable; to broad- 
cast the seed. Where troublesome weeds are 
apt to choke the plants, or moisture is su limited 
as to necessitate frequent cultivations, sowing 
in drills is preferable. 


Covering. 
The seeds should he very lightly covered, 
and to ensure this a lever harrow, with the teeth 
sloping at an angle of about 45 degrees back- 


wards should be used. [If an ordinary harrow be 
used, some bushes or other material should be. 
placed between the teeth to prevent them enter- 
ing the soil too deeply. It can be covered very 
well by a drag of green bushes instead of the. 
harrow. When the surface needs consolidating 
a roller should be used after sowing, to be fol- 
lowed by the harrow. The surface when left: 
smooth by the roller is apt to crust after rain, 
and moisture is also lost by evaporation, which 
generally cannot be spared. The best time to 
sow is in the early autumn, preferably about 
“arch if germination can be assured. The plants 
get well established during tne winter and early 
spring, and are enabied to withstand the dry 
summers which are invariably the rule. In. 
seasons of sufficient moisture throughout the 
summer, spring sowings are successful, but 
generally speaking such conditions do not exist, 
and the autumn seeding is preferable. : 


It is sometimes the practice to sow wheat, 
oats, or a similar crop asa cover crop for the 
young lucerne. Such practice cannot be too 
strongly condemned, as generally all the mois- 
ture is required for the lucerne. The young 
lucerne plants are also drawn and weak in their 
endeavor to get to the light, and lacking in 
sturdiness and vigor, which are essential. The 
young plants should be cut early in the spring 
ag soon as the mower can get hold of them. This. 
checks any weeds which may appear, and if the. 
season turns dry they are better able to with- 
stand it. If a dry summer is feared, it is better 
to leave the first cut upon the land to act as a. 
mulch. Such practice helps the crop to weather 
through its most critical stage. This would in- 
terfere with the quality of the hay which might 
afterwards be gathered, but in the dry summers. 
the benefit from the mulch far outbalances the 
depreciation of the succeeding crop. 


In the first year much must not be expected 
excepting under very favorable conditions or- 
when under irrigation. Lucerne is a summer 
crop and is practically dormant in the winter. 
Upon the advent of warm weather it thrives. 
quickly, and is ready for the mower about the: 
end of October. At this season of the year the 
weather very often proves unfavorable for hay- 
making, and as the first cutting usually con- 
tains weeds it is beneficial to make it into en- 
silage. If requred for this purpose it can be cut 
earlier, and should be carted direct to the stack 
or pit, and not be allowed to wilt. Itcan be 
carted in showery weather, but this is not ad- 
visable when the weather is very wet. 


By cutting early and making it into ensilace 
the second cut is ready before it otherwise - 
would be and in wet weather suitable for hay- 
making. For hay it should be cut as the first 
flowers appear, which is usually about six weeks. 
after the preceding crop is cut. If left longer 
the lower leaves turn yellow and fall off, the 
stems are coarser and the resultant hay inferior 
In mowing, the crop should lie evenly over the. 
land, and the swathboard should not be used if it . 
can be cut without. In very heavy crops and 
the soil damp, it may be advisable to turn the 
crop over whilst in the swath to allow the sun to. 
act upon the under surface, otherwise it woula 
be unevenly wilted and may also turn yellow 
The field should be cut in narrow strips to allow: 
of evenness of wilting, and the horse rake when, 


6 


gathering cross the swaths. If the rake runs 
with the swaths, and the crop is rather dry, con- 
siderable leaf is lost by the stems running 
through the teeth of the rake. 


To prevent waste of leayes, extreme care is 
necessary. It should be raked on the tough side 
rather than when too dry. If very dry it would 
be better to defer raking until daylight the next 
morning. After raking into windrows it should 
be cocked with care, so as to prevent waste of 
leaf, and in building the centre of the cocks 
should be kept highest, so as to enable them to 
turn a shower. If well wilted the cocks may be 
of a fair size but not too large; the curing pro- 
cess goes on more quickly in small heaps and 
it would be ready to stack earlier. Small cocks 
have the disadvantage of offering a larger sur- 
face to the bleaching effects of dews and 
showers. Ir very favorable hot weather the 
hay may be stacked three or four days after 
cutting. In the earlier and later parts of the 
season it may take from one to two weeks. It is 
important to have it cured as quickly as pos- 
sible, as rains and heavy dews interfere consi- 
derably with its quality. 


When the weather is unfavorable, and the 
hay carted on the soft side, it is wise to make 
narrow stacks, so that the curing will go on 
after stacking. Well cured hay in the field is 
stacked safely in broad and large stacks. In 
the spring or autumn it is frequently difficult 
to cure the hay, and it has of necessity to be 
stacked on the soft side. ‘To prevent undue 
heating narrow stacks are built and flues can 
be put in to advantage. These latter are easily 
made by first laying a couple of posts or logs, 6 
or 8 inches thick, parallel to each other and 
about 8 inches apart, on the land, and long 
enough toreach the middle of the stack. few 
sticks are placed across, to prevent the straw or 
other material used for the stack bottom from 
blocking the air channel. A chaff-bag full of 
straw or chaff is then stood upright over the 
end of the logs or posts, and the hay. built 
around it. The bagis lifted as the building pro- 
gresses until finished. An air-channel is thus 
left from the outside ‘of the stack at the bot- 
tom and upwards through the middle, the out- 
side being in the roof. A few such flues in 
narrow stacks are helpful under certain condi- 
tions, but should only be used when the weather 
does not allow of sufficient curing in the field, 
Well made hay retains its leaf and rich green 
color. After the haymaking season, it may be 
grazed lightly through the winter, but the plant 
will last if stock are not turned upon it. 


During August the stock should be taken off 
and the surface thoroughly cultivated, to loosen 
itand destroy seeds. A most efficient imple- 
ment for the purpose is the Lucerne Digger and 
Cultivator, putented by Meesrs Wilton Bros., 
of Mudgee. Ordinary cultivators, with very 
strong narrow tines, as well as disc arrows, are 
also used. When the soil is tramped tightly 
around the plants by stock, it becomes a more 
efficient conductor of heat, and the increased 
temperature of tie soil in hot climates very 
often destroys the plant. The cultivated surface 
Temains much cvoler, and in hot districts a 
loose surface is very desirable. 


Lucerne under Cultivation. 


To irrigate lucerne efficiently and economi- 
cally, the land shonld be graded into perfectly 
level checks. The size of the checks are deter- 
mined by the fair water supply, one-acre checks 
are convenient. It is impatient of stagnant 
water, and it shou d not be allowed to lie on the 
plot more than t enty-four hours. In the hot 
Weather it 1s wise to irrigate about ten days 
aiter cutting, when there is sufficient growth to 
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prevent the scalding of the very tender leaves, 
excessive evaporation and crusting of the sur- 
face. A plentiful watering between each cutting 
is sufficient. It may be cut as frequently as every 
four or five weeks. 


Value as a Fodder. 


Lucerne is an extremely valuable fodder for 
all classes of stock. When fed to cattle and 
sheep care must be taken, as they are very likely 
to suffer from bloat or hoven. For this reason 
it is best to feed to suchas hay. It is best fed 
in conjunction with cereal hays or grasses. It is 
very valuable for milch cows and breeding 
ewes, as it increases the milk supply. It con- 
tains a large proportion of poteids and lime, 
essential to bone and flesh production. For this 
reason it is valuable for growing animals. 


Stock should be brought from other foods on 
to lucerne gradually, or otherwise digestive 
troubles may occur. It is laxative and diuretic, 
and is one of the most valuable fodders during 
droughts when green grass is not obtainable, 


Lucerne, in common with other leguminous 
plants, is able by means of bacteria, to fix the 
free nitrogen of the atmosphere in its tissues, 
By growing lucerne the nitrogen in the goil 
may be increased. It is for this and other 
reasons a valuable crop in a rotation. Upon 
light soils it responds to applications of 
manures containing phosphoric acid and potash, 

On account of its many sterling properties, 
it is desirable that its cultivation should be ex. 
tended —Agricultural Gazette of N.S:W. 


Breaking-in Farm Horses. 


Youna farm horses should be broken in to the 
collar when they are about two and a half years 
old or a littic older, and it is the general prac- 
tice among farmers to break them in at this age, 
At two anda half years old a yonng horse has 
not nearly attained to its full development and 
strength, and is a long way off maturity, It is 
quite unfitted at this age to perform real hard 
work, on account both of its lack of strength 
and immaturity. The frame of the young horse 
is unablo to stand much strain without injury, 
and to tax its powers unduly by demanding 
severe work from it is most injurious and spoils, 
if it does not ruin the young animal for the 
future. 


When young horses are being broken in they 
must receive very considerate treatment, and 
every care must be taken not to overtux their 
strength in any way either by inaking them pull 
too hard or working them for too long a time. 
They should be accustomed to being worked in 
a most gradual manner, and the work must be 
light and easy, such as drawing light harrows or 
pulling the plough an hour daily during the first 
fortnight. It is a good plan to let the young 
animal have a whole day’s rest at frequent inter- 


_Yals, and when it is thus rested for a day it is 


best to turn it out to graze but it must receive 
its usual allowance of grain at the same time. 


When they are being put to work young 
horses require an ample allowance of grain in 
order to keep them in condition. 1t does not do 
to put a young horse on a big allowance of grain 
after it is taken up from grass and brought in 
to the stable to be broken in. As the animal is 
not accustomed toa grain diet, its digestion will 
be upset and digestive troubles will ensue if it 
is suddenly given much grain. At first only a 
small allowance of oats, say from 5 to 6 lbs, 
should be fed, the daily ration being gradually 
increased every two or three days until the full 
allowance is reacned. Young horses whilst 
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being accustomed to work should not be stinted 
in their ration of grain, and they ought to ba 
liberally kept, as they have to make growth and 
development, and for this purpose they needi 
plenty of nourishment. Theyhave also to build 
up muscle, and there is nothing like oats for- 
making muscle in a horse. 


To break young team horses to the collar i8> 
an easy matter, and very little trouble need be- 
experienced if the breaking-in process is carried. 
out in acompetent mauner. The young horse - 
ought to be accustomed to wearing a collar and 
carrying a hazness, and also to having a bit in 
its mouth, before it is put to the plough or the - 
harrow. Horses require to be taught what they 
have to learn by stages, and it is no use trying 
to make them learn everything at once and at . 
the same time. It is here that a mistake is made 
by those who have to break in a colt. 1tseems 
so often to be assumed that a young horse ought | 
to know without learning what it has todo and 
what it has not to do, but that is all wrong, and 
it is absurd to expect that unbroken horses . 
shall take quietly to all the new things con- 
nected with the breaking-in process. all at once - 
and for the first time of asking. When ayoung . 
horse gives any unusual trouble whilst being . 
broken in it is in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred entirely the fault of the trainer, and it 
may safely be presumed that the latter is not. 
carrying out the process in a proper manner, . 


When they are being trained young farm. 
horses should be harnessed along with. steady 
horses, whose temper is not easily upset. by any 
unusual occurrence. It serves to steady the - 
young one and to add to its confidence and. 
docility if it has a quiet and docile companion, 


The chief and practically the only thing in 
breaking in young horses is to avoid flurrying - 
or exciting them in any way, and this can easily 
be done by gentle treatment. Ifthe young horse - 
is excited or flurried by rough treatment or by ~ 
punishment, it is sure to cause trouble—excite- 
ment and nervousness being the chief reasons, . 
as a rule, why young horses prove troublesome 
on being taught to pull. A badly-fitting collar is . 
probably the only other cause besides excite- 
ment and nervousness which induces the young 
horse to become troublesome. It is the greatest 
importance that the collar should fit perfectly, 
so that it does not cause discomfort to the 
animal nor wring or hurt its shoulders, which 
often become more or less tender at first owing - 
to the pressure of the collar against them. In. 
order to harden the skin on them it is a good 
plan to bathe them with a solution of galt in. 
water (or alum in water) when the young horse - 
has finished its work for the day. 


-The farm horse soon learns to answer the - 
reins practically of its own accord, and there is.. 
nothing much to teach it in this respect. The 
bit should be provided with a thick mouthpiece, . 
as this is much more comfortable than a thin, 
one, the latter being apt to cus and make the 
mouth sore. The bits on the bridles of farm. 
horses are more often than not.provided with 
too thin mouthpieces. 

The yonng horse must be taught to obey the . 
yoice as much as possible, and it readily learns . 
to do this in a short time. It is due to the 
phlegmatic disposition, and to the ingrained 
docility of draught horses that the breaking-in 
process is such an easy matter and causes so.- 
httle trouble. But despite the natural docility 
and the quiet temper of a young draught horse, . 
it will resent any rough treatment, and unne- 
cessary punishment tends to. spoil its temper 
and impair its docile behaviour. 

There is, as a rule, no reason why the young, 
animal should be punished,.and it ought always.. 
be treated with kindness and gentleness, 
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Shelter v. Exposure of the 
Dairy Cow. 


Tue dairy and animal husbandry department 
of the Kansas Experiment Station undertook to 
determine by experiment the loss that could 
be attributed to neglect by not sheltering the 


cow. 
The relation of the comfort of the cow and 


the cash received for her products is one that 
every dairyman should study. Enough good 
food and pure water, shelter from heat in sum- 
mer and storms in winter, kind treatment, are 
just the conditions man demands for his own 
comfort, and just what is due to every animal 
from every owner from an economic standpoint. 
The body of the cow, which is a complicated 
mechanism, is so constructed as to do its work 
pest at a temperatuce of 101 deg. F. From this 
particular it might be well to comyare her tu 
the steam boiler, which requires more fuel and 
does less work if not properly insulated or pro- 
tected from the cold. 

Any marked deviation from the normal 
temperature of the cow indicatesan abnormal or 
diseased condition of the body. This tempera- 
ture is maintained by the generation of heat 
within the body itself, from the food that is 
eaten. ‘he food serves as fuel, to be burned to 
keep the body warm. The body mast be kept 
warm, tut not too warm. When the air is 
warmer or as warm as the body itself moisture 
is brought to the surface, and the evaporation of 
this has the necessary cooling effect. It is essen- 
tialthat the body must be kept dry and com- 


fortable, ; %) 
When one considers the functions of foodcin 


the body, how it serves the cow, we find that it 
has a great many important uses: aside from 
being converted into a product we desire for the 
market, it keeps the machinery going and 
repairs the waste, aud lastly, maintains the tem- 
In following out the familiar law of 
which is said to be the first law of 
ns are conserved first, and 


perature. 
conservation, 
nature, these junctio 
if need be at the expense even of that product 
intended for the nurture of the young. 

If, then, a protitable flow of milk is to be 
maintained, not only must the feed be supplied 


for its manufacture, but for those other necessi- 


ties of the body which vary to meet the demands 
imposed by outside conditions. Qn several 
occasions some of the cows were exposed to 
re ranging from 18 deg. to 50 deg. for 
A previous record was 
get their approximate 


a temiperatu 
geveral days at a time. 
taken of the cows to 
production when kept in a com 
fortable shed. ‘The milk was weighed, the test 
was taken, the amount of food, and the weight 


of the animal was determined. ‘The experiment 


indicated a loss of 12 per cent. on the quality of 


milk and 11 per cent. on butter fat. 


average daily 


Light in the Stable. 


To the absence of proper light in the stable 
may be attributed many of the diseases to which 
the eyes of horses are liable, It is easy to 
imagine what the animal must feel, and the 
consequences which are likely to be the result 
from our own painful sensations on issning 
from a dark place to the fuli blaze of the sun. 
A repetition of this several times during the 
day would be inevitably attended with most in- 
jurious consequences. 

A stable ought to be as well lighted as a house 
so that this source of injury may be avoided, 
and also that any want of cleanliness may be 
readily detected. in stables which have a 
proper quantity of light, the shutters may be 
partially closed when the animals have fed pro- 
perly and lie down to sleep. Many animals 
stand too long on their limbs, and this subdued 
light is more apt to produce drowsiness, inclin- 
ing him to repose, during which time the food 
is well known to have the most salutary effect 
in increasing the muscular fibre and the cellular 


and adipose substances. 


Watering Horses. 
Oprnrons probably differ more on the subject of 
water for horses than on any other part of their 
treatment, and owners, breeders, and grooms are 


never likely to agree as to whether it is better 
that they should be watered befure or after 
feeding. his subject, therefore, need not be 
discussed here, but something may be said re- 
garding the advisability of allowing a heated 
animal to drink copiously of cold water when 
he comes in from work. Of course there are no 
two opinions regarding the inadvisability of 
letting a horse drink much at a time when he is 
on a journey, but it is when the work is com- 
pleted and the animal is hot that opinions 
differ, Some excellent authorities contend that 
along draught will not harm a horse, but the 
majority entertain a contrary view; and it is 
always wiser to be on the safe side, and to avoid 
risks of colic or the horse overgorging himself 
with fluid. 1 may also be remembered that 
one or two or more short drinks—at intervals, 
equivalent, as it were, to human beings’ short 
sips—are quite us effective quenchers of thirst 
as a very long one, and as there is danger in the 
latter and not in the former, itis well to pursue 


the safer course. 


Twin helfers will breed, but a twin heifer 
with a bull seldom does, 

A rough, noisy roustabout person in the cow- 
yard is often a serious damage to the cows. 


No sensivle farmer can expect to grow a pro- 
fitable crop by planting good seed in impover- 
ished or unfertile soil. Neither is it possible to 
make horse breeding profitable by wating in- 
ferior mares with the best of stailions. 


“When Danes went milking they put on 
white suits—cheap, certainly, but easily kept 
clean by washing. In New Zealand, on the 
other hand, people generally put on the worst 
clothes they had as overalls, and he had seen 
pants that would stand alone. The vital points 
he advocated were cleanliness, more care of the 
milk, and adequate dairy inspection. In Den- 
mark they had expert veterinarians and inspec- 
tors going all over the country, visiting every - 
farm at intervals of two or three weeks, If 
farmers would not voluntarily improve there 
were regulations to compel them to do so.”—J. 
A. Kinsella, New Zealand Government Dairy 
Commissioner. 

Sometimes farmers get it into their heads 
that they can carry on three or four kinds of 
business at the same time on the same farm, 
This is a mistake, and thousands have found it 
out when their pockets were empty and their 
health and strength gone. 

The up-to-date dairyman, knowing himself 
to be part of the very foundation of this great 
industry of dairying, will not be found guilty of 
sending stale cream to the factory. He will at 
all times deliver his cream as clean and sweet as 
he used to bring his milk and as often. The 
reputation of Australian butter is at stake, and 
all hands should make a determined effort not 
to let the quality deteriorate, as thereby thou- 
sands of pounds will be lost to the milk pro- 
ducer, and perhaps the business made unprofit- 
able to the tactory. 

Among the crying needs of the butter in- 
dustry in Australia is better buildings, better 
sanitation and better equipment. Another, and 
not the least, is better and cleaner supply of 
raw material upon which to show our factory 
manager’s skill in making a finished product. 
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"Khe Orchard. 


Fruit Pulp. 


G. R. Harrison, Tenterfield. 


Oncx again we have to face the problem of 
earing for the various fruits, that we may enjoy 
them all the year round till the next fruit 
season comes in. 


The man with afew trees, producing more 
than the family can consume immediately, but 
not sufficient to market; andthe man near the 
market who can buy sufficiently at time of glut: 
and the producer, who has much that the market 
will not take, all want a method of keeping 
fruit on a larger scale than the ordinary pre- 
serving bottles permit of. All such willbe glad 
to hear how I have, on three separate occasions, 
put down fruit in 4-gallon packages at cost in 
eash which was small, and at a cost of time, 
skill and labor, which even very busy people 
could afford. 


I will describe how I put down quinces and 
peaches at the Orange Grove, while the guest of 
Mr James Metherell, orange producer and bee- 
keeper on the Colo River, some nive years since 
Seeing that much fruit was likely to be wasted, 
though Mrs Metherell had filled all available re- 
ceptacles with fruit and jam, I secured all the 
obtainable empty kerosene cans, carefully melred 
off the circular cap and soldered up all other 
holes. To remove all traces of kerosene a few 
pints of dry dust (ashes or garden soil) were 
poured in and shaken up so that it reached all 
corners, and they were left in the sun, receiving 
an occasional shake now and then. In a couple 
of days this was poured out, and the tins were 
washed with cold water just to clear out the 
dust; they were then ready. My first batch was 
peaches; they were picked over, stalks pulled 
off, but were neither peeled nor stoned (they 
would probably have been better peeled, but 
all stone fruits improve in flavor if preserved 
with the stones in them). They were placed in a 
boiler, and as little water added as they could 
be boiled with, and as soon as cooked they were 
lifted with a dipper and poured through an im- 
provised funnel— simply -a piece of tinned 
sheet about the size of the head of a kerosene 
tin (which probably it was) rolled in a cone and 
cut off so that it would just about fit the holes 
into the cans. The cans were stood on a sloping 
board, so that the corner with the hole in would 
be the highest point. This allowed the cans to 
be well filled, and yet the fruit was clear of the 
edge of the opening, which was then wiped 
clean and dry, and the caps which had been 
taken off were soldered on again, and the whole 
process was complete. j 

The cans were then removed to a cvol place— 
underneath the house is where I have stored 
them mostly—and there left till wanted. As 
the fruit cools the sides of the cans are drawn 
in, and this assures you that the tin is air- 
tight ; if the sides bulge out much at any time 
you may be sure that there is a leak, and that 
the fruit is fermenting. I have put down some 
thirty cans of various fruits in different years 
and places, but have not had a tin go bad, and 
many were kept for two years. 


When a tin is opened, the contents may be 
made into jam or heated up and poured into or- 
dinary preserving bottles and kept till wanted. 

I have found that it takes about 1} times the 
full of a kerosene tin of the fresh fruit, before 
boiling, to fill a can with the pulp—say, a kero- 

Sene case three parts full. 
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Some people may be afraid they cannot use 
the soldering tools, but they need not fear, itis 
very simple. The tools and material required 
are a proper soldering bolt. about 3d worth of 
spirits of salts, and about 6d worth of tinman’s 
solder, a few bits of clean tin sheet for covering 
holes knocked into the cans for the purpose of 
emptying them. A small pair of tinman’s shears, 
say 8 or 9 inches, are very handy. 


How to Solder.—First clean the parts of the 
copper bit uf the soldering bolt with an old file, 
and heat it in the fire till it just begins to 
change color. Have a vessel, an empty jam tin 
will do, half filled with water, and drop into it 
six or eight drops of the raw spirits of salts, also 
have a glass or delf vessel and pour into it about 
a table-spoonful of the spirit and twice as much 
water, and into this drop small pieces of zinc, 
the liquid will commence to boil furiously, 
giving off pure hydrogen gas. ana will eat up 
the zinc; keep putting in the zinc till it will eat 
no more, when, instead of } ydrochloric acid, you 
will have a solution of the chloride of zinc. This 
isyour soldering liquid, and may be iaid on the 
parts you wish to solder with a brush or feather, 
or even a bit of cane or stick with the end 
bruised. When the bit is hot enough to begin 
to color, puta little piece of solder on to a piece 
of clean tin and put a little of the soldering 
liquid on to it. Dip the point of the bit into 
the acid water in the tin for a moment, this 
cleans it, and put it on the little piece of solder 
on the piece of tin. This should melt and spread 
over the cleaned point of the bit and over the 
tin; this is “tinning the bit.” You may now 
put it into the fire and make it a little hotter, 
but do not make it too hot or ycu will burn it— 
that is, you will fuse the copper and the tin of 
the solder together and make bronze, and this 
will not work well and must be ground off, and 
the operation of tinning gone over again. Cut 
little bits of tin and lay them over any holes to 
be closed; apply the soldering liquid, put a bit 
of solder on top and lay the tinned point of the 
bit on it, and keep it on till the solder is melted 
and has run down around and under the little 
patch of tin. Always keep the bit on till the 
solder has adhered well tothetin. Itis well to 


- run plenty of solder into the groove around the 


opening of the can, when it will be much easier 
to solder on the cap when the fruit isin. 


I trust that this year many farms and 
orchards will have some dozens of cans of pulp 
of various fruits, besides the usual amount in 
bottles and in jam. ' 


The cans with slip in lids, used by bee- 
keepers for honey, can be made quite air tight 
if the lids are pressed well*down and wax or 
mineral wax (paraffine) run in while the tin is 
hot. 

To recapitulate, the steps in the process are, 
First, procure and prepare cans, then procure 
and prepare fruit, and boil with as little water 
as convenient. It will take about 6 gallons of 
the uncooked fruit to fill, when cooked, a 4- 
gallon pan, but if you have cooked fruit enough 
over to partly fill a can, itis all right to keep 
that partly filled can hot till more fruit is 
cooked to fill it : fourth, fill into cans while 
boiling hot and solder down at once ; fifth, 
store in a cool place. 

{Care should be taken when buying solder to 
obtain a suitable grade; this material is made 
of varying quantities of lead and tin and some- 
times bismuth. At the Wagga Experimental 
Farm the solder used in the cannery is made of 
equal parts, lead and tin; this flows freely and 
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does not take a great heat. A solder used for- 
canning that is very good for many purposes, . 
because it melts at a low temperature, is made- 
as follows—Lead 11 1b, tin 2 lb, bismuth 2 oz. 
The lead is melted first, the tin is added next,. 
and finally the bismuth stirred in well just 
before pouring. With a low melting point such . 
as this, viz., 340 deg. F., caps of pulp fruit-cans - 
can be removed without having recourse to tin- 
openers or worse, thus damaging the can.— 
Ep. Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.] 


Keeping Ripe Fruit. 


Interesting Experiments. 


Some very interesting experiments have been: 
tried in England to determine the effect of the 
use of formalin as a preservative of ripe fruit. 


The following comments appeared in the-- 
British Journal of the Board of Agriculture— 


Pasteur proved that the rotting or fermenta- 
tion of ripe fruit was ‘due to the presence of © 
bacteria on the skin or rinds, From this start- 
ing point it was inferred that if these organ- 
isms could be destroyed, the period during 
which such fruit might be kept in perfect con- 
dition could be considerably prolonged, and a 
series of experiments conducted in the Jodrell - 
Laboratory at Kew (London) have proved the - 
inference to be correct. 


The fruits experimented on were ripe cher- 
ries, gooseberries, grapes, pears, and strawber- 
ries. The fruit was not selected but purchased, 
from shops, or in some instances from vendors 
in the street. 


The following table shows the number of ~ 
days during which the fruit after special treat- 
ment remained perfectly sound, after a similar: 
quantity of untreated fruit from the same lot - 
had become mouldy or decayed— 


Cherries ... 300 «» 7 days 
Gooseberries ... .» 7 days 
Grapes ... nee «. 4 days 
Pears Hu ax +. 10 days 
Strawberries ... «. 4 days 


The above table applies in all cases to fruit. - 
that was perfectly ripe when experimented: 
upon, but it was ascertained that if fruit is 
treated before it is ripe, it is equally well pre- 
served, and the normal course of ripening and 
the flavor are not in any way interfered with, as 
is the case where fruit is kept for some time in 
a refrigerator. 


It is suggested that the treatment will be~ 
particularly useful in connection with delicate 
tropical fruits, which are specially liable to early 
decay. Apples and citrus fruits would also repay 
treatment, na 4 

The simple, inexpensive and harmless treat- 
ment is thus described— f 

In. the case of fruits where every pat is . 
eaten—strawberries and the like—there should 
be immersion for ten minutes in cold water con- 
taining 3 per cent. of formalin (which is equal . 
to 40 per cent. of formalde-hyde). On removal | 
the fruit is immersed for five minutes in cold 
water, and afterwards placed on wire netting or 
some similarly open material to drain out dry. 


When the fruit Fasa rind or skin that is not . 
eaten, the immersion in cold water after treat- 
ment in the formalin solution can be omitted 
with advantage. 

Various other preservatives were tested, but 
when all the requisite points—efficiency, ease ~ 
of application, cheapness and absolute freedom 
from danger arising from its use, were taken. 
into consideration, formalin stood first. 
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Choice of Breeding. 


_ In selecting a breed of fowls be sure to get the 
breed you like the best; it matters not what 
breed you have, if the fowls are properly fed 
and cared for, they will be a profitable invest- 
ment. It is well to bear in mind the fact when 
selecting a breed of fowls that feed is more than 
breed. : 5 

There is no ironclad rule that can be laid 
down for the feeding of poultry. Different 
breeds of fowls, kept under different conditions 
and in different climates, require entirely dif- 
ferent-systems of feeding. The man who tells 
you that he has a formula for feeding hens that 

will give good results ‘at every’ time and place, 
has something to learn yet, unle-s his formula 
is something like this: Feed'a litle of every- 
thing, Feed enough but not tu much, Feed 
regularly. » WRU one ten aot At Se 

Variety in feeding is important, and’there is 
little sickness among fowls that are well housed 
and properly cared f r. Be sure to keep plenty 
of pure, fresh drinking water constantly before 
the fowls. The egg is. composed of 73.7 per 
cent. water, or in every 10 lbs of eggs there are 
7 pounds of water. This statement is conclu- 
sive proof of the importance of an abundance of 
pure drinking water. 

For success, cleanliness must always ex st in 
the poultry quarters li the houses and runs are 
not kept clean disease and vermin thrive. One 
of the worst diseases the poultry man has to 
contend with is roup, and this disease is the 
direct result of wet or damp quarters and a 
draught through the house. Cholera is another 
bad disease that comes almost entirely from 
dirty, filthy quarters and can be overcome or 
eradicated by thoroughly cleaning the houses 

_and fumigating them with tar and sulphur. Lice 

and mites are sure déath to poultry once they 
secure a hold, but they can be avoided if 
cleanliness always prevails. 


The fowls drinking water and vessels gener- 
ally receive much less attention than they 
should. Fortunately for both owners and fowls, 
many of our progressive farmers are beginning 
to realise the fact that fowls compelled to 
drink manure water, the water collected in mud 
puddles and similar places, will not pay a very 
large profit, und they are beginning to pay more 
attention to this very important but much 
neglected duty. 


Diseases are frequently communicated from 
one fowl in a flock to another through the 
medium of the drinking water. Ifa bird has 
the roup, or even a severe cold, the discharge 
from the nostrils will contaminate the water, 
and when the other fowls partake of the water 
they also are liable to become affected with the 
disease. A sick bird should be removed from 
the remainder of the flock to some isolated 
place, but there are times when the presence of 
a sick hird may not be known, and for that 
reason, if for no other, the drinking water 
should be changed once a day, or oftener if it 
can be done conveniently. 


When fresh water is given it should not 
merely be added to that already in the vessel, 
but all the old water should be thrown away and 
the vessel thoroughly cleaned before putting in 
the fresh water. The vessel should be scalded 
out with boiling water once a week at Joust, and 
if a few drops of carbolic acid are addi o the 
water with which it is scalded so inuch the 
better. 


Grit. 


Tuer fact that fowls require grit in order to 
digest hard grain is frequently overlooked by 
poultry breeders. The work of reducing and 
grinding up whole grain in the case of fowls 
is principally performed by the gizzard, an organ 


* which is provided with strong muscles for this 


purpose. Unless some grit or small pebbles or 
gray:lare present in the gizzard to aid in the 
grinding up of the grain, the process goes on 
imperfectly, and in a very slow manner, much 
‘slower than should normally be the case Inabi- 
lity to procure a sufficient amount of grit to 
.meet their requirements on the part of hen or 
‘chickens results in digestive disturbauces being 
set up,-and the food, that provided in the shape 
’ of whole grain, not being properly assimilated. 
“In some cases lack of grit may prove fatal, 


On being swallowed the food is conveyed into 
the crop along the gullet. The lining membrane 
of the crop secretes certain digestive juices, 
which to some extent soften hard grain whilst 
they permeate soft food. From the crop the food 
is passed through the lower portion of the oeso- 
phagus into the proventriculus which represents 
the stomach. '[his secrets the gastric juice, 
which becomes mixed with the food, the latter 
thenentering the gizzard, whose office is to grind 
up the softened grains as described above. 

It is obvious that food in the form of finely 
ground meal will require but little or no grind 
ing, while hard grain and seeds, such as wheat, 
maize, barley, peas, etc., although softened, are 
still in a whole state until they have been 
ground up in the gizzard; from this the food 
travels into the small intestine, and thence into 
the large one, the undigested portion finally 
reaching the rectum, and being excreted, 


Besides fowls all other domestic poultry, such 
as turkeys, geese, ducks and guinea fowls require 
grit for the proper digestion of food. Similarly 
all wild birds, especially those which feed on 
hard grains, have need of this material, 


Fluctuations in the Butter-Fat 
Percentage. 


Farmers are continually complaining of facto- 
ries giving them inaccurate readings; low read- 
ings of butter fat in the cream, and some are 
tempted to say that there is something very 
wrong at the factory or cream testing depot : 
that mistakes are being made, and they want an 
explanation. Fluctuations undoubtedly take 
place in the percentage of fat. One day the per 
centage is 35, the next day it is 37, the next day 
perhaps it is41. Who is responsible? Whose 
fault is it? 

Begin at the commencement, the cow. 

Suppose the farmer has a dozen cows. He 
separates the milk, morning and afternoon, One 
day the temperature of the air is very high, 
agreeable to the formation of milk. At night it 
is also high. Next day the temperature goes 
down, so that you find a marked decrease in the 
quantity of milk, and a marked decrease in the 
percentage of fat contained in that milk. 


Again, cows are milked at regular hours, say 
for three days, then there is a change, the milk- 
ing hours areirregular. ‘That makes a difference 
in the weight of cream and the per centage of 
fat. 

Further, the twelve cows are chased (acciden- 
tally or otherwise) into the milking bail. The 
man on horseback has a horsewhip or couple of 
dogs. There are nervous cows in that herd of 
twelve ; the result is a decrease, a fall in the 
weight of milk and in the percentage of fat. 


Further, the milk is not always separated 


- inmediately after it comes from the cow. The 


temperature has gone down, and a loss takes 
place through imperfect separation. 


Again, we find the separator exceptionally 
clean to-day, the next day not quiteso. If the 
separator and all its parts are not scrupulously 
clean it is impossible for that machine to skim 
the milk clean. Again the result is a loss of fat. 
Perhaps the cream is kept at a high temperature 
on the farm, Youhave a degree of acidity. It 
is then put into the train. When the cream 
arcives at the factory, what do you find? Little 
grains of butter have formed here and there; 
the factory manager stirs the cream, but the 
reading of the sample he takes is inaccurate. 


There you have conditions altering from day 
to day. All these and a huidred other causes 
have a fluctuating tendency upon the cream or 
milk,and until the farmer studies the whole 
thing carefully and experiments continually he 
will never make dairying the success it might 
and ought to be. 


——— 


A too tight house is worse than none. In 
cold weather the birds get a chill every morning 
when they come out into the cold outer air, that 
the birds roosting in the trees never experience, 
All the same, don’t let your birds roost in the 
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Separate Pens for Fattening. 


Farrentnc pens can he easily made out of 
ordinary packing cases, from which the top and 
one side have been taken, or from ordinary hen 
coops. They should be put on logs not less than 
2feet high, and the bottoms of the coops or 
boxes should be made of one and a half inch 
slats (slating laths do excellently) nailed across 
so as to allow about two inches between the 
slats. The front of the pen will be similar to 
that of an ordinary hen coop, and should have a 
hinged door or sliding] opening so that birds 
may be easily put inor taken out. Not more 
than six birds should be put into one coop, and 
there should be only just room forthem to feed 
comfortably. 

The birds should be placed in the coop at 
night, being first given a fair meal and some 
drinking water. They should not be fed again 
1¢ it is well to allow their crops to 


for 36 hours, as 1 ¢ i 
become quite empty before they be fed in their 


new quarters. Unless so starved the birds, es- 
pecially if taken from a large flock, are apt to 
pine and lose condition seriously. For the first 
day or two they may be given just a little green 
food, but this must soon be discontinued. Uniess 
the coop can be placed in a shed, a sack should 
be hung in front of it at night to prevent the 
birds catching cold; this should also be done 
between meals, as exclusion of light induces 
sleep, and the birds consequently lay on flesh 
more quickly. 

The space underneath the coop should be 
thickly covered with ashes, and all droppings 
should be raked out and taken away twice a day. 
The utmost cleanliness must be observed, or 
birds will lose rather than gain in condition and 
weight. ; 

Two pieces of wood should be nailed to the 
outside of the bottom of the coop to project up- 
wards, On these a wooden trough may be placed 
at meal times, but it should be taken away 
directly after the birds have finished feeding, 
and after removing any food which may have 
been left, it should besrinsed ont with cold 
water, Twice a week this trough should be 
thoroughly scoured oat with boiling water and 


a hard brush. 

The food given to birds while undergoing the 
process of fattening should be fed in a liquid 
state, like thick soup, and a little grit may be 
added with advantage. If the birds appear to 
dislike their food give them a change, for on 
no account must they be permitted to go off 
their food. _ ’ ; 


Bantams are Useful. 


Wuere one has only a small yard bantams are 
. very useful. They are sprightly little fellows 
which bear confinement, and a dozen hens may 
be kept continuously in a yard not more than 
ten feet square. 

They are very small feeders, and that number 
of hens will keep in healthy condition with 
only the scraps from the table. 

Their eggsare almost as large as some of the 
leghorns, and they will lay about a 100 a year. 

Of course they are too small for table fowls, 
put they certainly wake themselves useful in 


. furnishing fr-sh eggs for those who have no « 


yards large enough for other breeds. 
There are several good kinds, but ‘the most 
opular are the black-breusted games, which are 
poth handsome avd profitable, 
Asmall dry goods }ox will serve for their 
house and they will pay their way at all times. 


‘Office: Gender’s 


Sheep in the Orchard, 


000 


A-correspondent says—“ The greatest value 
of sheep in an orchard is found probably in 
their being used as « means of fertilising 
orchards that are bearing. If put in the same 
somewhat early in the spring and fed a suitable 
supplementary food with the grass which the 
orchard may furnish, it will be found that the 
sheep will thus convey fertility tothe land, and 
they will do so ina marked deg. if fed on right 
kinds of food. Such foods may consist largely of 
wheat bran, which is in itself a valuable ferti- 
liser. It may be wise to encourage the sheep to 
eatit freely, to add a Little grain in the form of 
oats. A little oil cake will also improve the 
food. ‘The droppings thus left in the orchard 
will tend very much to its enrichment. The 
outcome will be that where this system is per- 
severed in during considerable portions of the 
season, the orchard will thus be provided with a 
liberal application of fertility. This statement 
is based on the supposition that there is some 
proper relation between the number of sheep 
grazed and the area of the orchard.” 


ff. 4. Hickar'ds 
Cycle® Moron loader 


Pulteney Street, Adelaide 
Opposite P. Small’s. 


Cycles Built to order 


£8 8s to £17 


Bells and Lamps. 
Tyres and all accessories, 


Cash or terms arranged to suit customers. 
Country customers premptly attended to. 
Private Address—Porter Street, PARKSIDE. 


Repairs a speciality. 
Cycles on hire. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


F.ARMBRUSCER& UALMANN 


Wholesale 


AND 


it | Tobacconists 


Nos. 9 and 151 Rundie Street 
And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


ADELAIDE. 
Sole Agents for— z 
FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 


STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE 
MY PET TOBACCO —Twist, Pluss aut Cut 
Dark and Aromatic. 
Waste Tobacco for Spraying and Vunig iting. 


Poultry Breeders, Dealers 
and others, 
Australian Gardener. 
perannum:: ” 


Hindmarsh Square. 


subscribe ~ to. 


83s. 6d. - 


Buildings, 


GRIFFITHS BROS. 


—TRAS 


SATISFY 


49 Rundle St., Adelaide,® 


-- AND AT ... 
MELBOURNE and SYDNEY. 


A. NELSON, 


105 Parapds, 
it 
Norwood, 7???" gaptist church 


Cycle Builder 


AND 


Importer. 


. 


Repairs to all Cycles. 


All the Latest Sundries in stock 


Sorghum 

Amber Cane Lucerne 

Essex Rape 
Globe and Long Red Mangold. 
And Paspalum Seed 


0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Rte. Ktc. : 


Shell grit | Oyster shells 
Bone Meal ... and ... Chick Meal 


JEy [ey Clement, 


SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLE STREET EAST 


Telephone 1360 


Sack Paine; 


_..Hairdresser and Tobacconist... 


— 


. UNLEY ROAD 
; ,A-CHOICE STOCK OF 
CIGARS. CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO 
: To Select from. 


A Tra! solicited. 


Agent for the Australian Gardener. 
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74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


In order to make’ our establishment profitable, 
Our Surgical and Mechanical Staff must be kept 
ltully employed. 

Under fresh management and with still later 
mechanical appliances we have considerably re_ 
duced our fees. i Ly 


In future our fees for Extraction under local 
anaesthetic will be 1s. in place of 2s. 6d., and we 
will supply a Full Upper and Lower Set of Teeth 
for £4 4s. 


As heretofore, that skill and care will be exer- 
cised in both branches which our patients need 
and oup reputation demands. 


x Our Operators, who are Registered 
Dentists, are able to skilfully and properly 
perform whatever duties are required in the 
practice of their profession. 


EK. P. RUSH, 


.. Cycle and Motor.. 
MANUFACTURER 
REPAIRER, 


85 Pulteney Street, Adelaide 


Cycles and Motors Built to Order 


and Repairs at Reasonable 
Rates. 


0000 


... ALL WORK GUARANTEED .., 


Wet Paint 


As Applied by 
Blanden Bros. 


Painters and 
- Decorators 
Payneham Road, 8-.. Peters, 
- Lasts for years. 
| | ‘Best Materials 
We Use | = Best Labor 
And guarantee satisfaction, 


—— 


Prices Right. 


PrimteA and published for the Proprietor by 


Andrew Hodge, at the Caxton Printing 5 


office, -Gindmarsh square, Adelaide. 


Muirden. College, 


Currie Street. 


W. MUIRDEN,. - - © Principal. 
Res- Telephone 1,502. 


Day and Evening Instruction in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Accountancy, English, . . 
Arithmetic, etc. 

Business Training Course for boys and girls 

daily from 9-15 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Preparation for Civil Service and University 
Examinations. 


B. WALTERS &CO., 


Flinders St., 
East of Hutt Street, Adelaide 


Box, Trunk..|__. 


nde . Makers 


Packing Case| 


All kinds of... 
Packing, Piano, Furniture Zinc-Lined Cases 
On hand or made to order. 


Every description of Fruit Boxes in Shooks 
or made up forwarded to any part of the 
State. 

Apple Wrapper Paper in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 

Remember the address—Flinders-street, 
EAST OF HUTT sil. 
Telephone 690. 


Cactus Dahlia 


The most up-to-date Collection in 
Commonwealth. 


Acknowledged by all who saw the Flower 
last season af the finest ever grown. 


Flower Seedlings for Spring and Summer 
Planting, 2s 6d per 100, post free. 


0 00 
Green Plants of Nweveltiés® row 
ready, 
0000 ; 


H. Kemp, Unley, Adelaide 
Tel. 1282 
Catalogues on application. 


—$—————— : : = . 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 
3s. 6d. per annum. 


~ Tronbank. 


The Commercial 


Business Training for Boys 
and Girls leaving School 


Preparation for all Exams. 


Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for every 
kind of Mercantile position. 


Principal—E. PAUL HOWARD, ALA. S.4. 
Prospectus on application. 


ADELAIDE, Pirie Chambers, Pirie-street, 
And PORT ADELAIDE, St. Vincent-street, 


+ Re wacg! of 
2 


CaP (ka tT JN Sealey aM! Win cP aN Tie alloc 
S.A. Farm and Estate Agency, 


Mallala --445 a, average yield for years been 23 bushels 
water laid on. Good improvements. £5, ‘4 
Enfiéld—70 a, magnificently improved property, with 2 
mile frontage. “Only 4900 down. as 5 

Gawler District—372 a, -vith Fallow. 45 7s 6d, 

Several Fine River Properties near Mannum. 

Gunbowie - 640 a, 17s 6d. Improved crop. £192 cash, 

Lyndoch—230a, Improved crop, fallow. £8 12s 64, 

Willochra—356 Freehold, 253 P. Lease. Well improved 
£400, £100 down. . 

Glen Roy, S.E.—522a, no house, Well fenced, fine land. 
sure district. 32s 6d a, temns. 4 

Bundaleer—539 a. Well improved, splendid land, sure 
district. £4 7s 6d acre, terms. 

Islington—76 a (adjoining Sewage Farm), 6 R; 19 ie 
Lucerne. Engine, pump, unlimited supply of water 
extensive building. Ideal dairy farm. 42,350, £925, 
down or offer . 

570 a, adjoining Canowie. Well Improved and watered 
200 a crop, 70. Very easy terms. 2 

50 a. Magnificent Arable Land.on 4th Creek, 8 r, Villa, 
7 a, orange and lemons, 5 a. potatoes, 10 a. lucerne 
and oats, splendid well, windmill, pump, dam, &c. 
13,300. 11900 can remain. 3 

Upper Sturt 288 a, 7} mile from city, river frontage, 


fine garden land 2 houses, 5 r. each. 11300. 
half cash, ; BOEG 


Glen Osmond-—80 a. Le 5s, only L50 down. 
Easy terms arranged. MONEY TO LEND, 


Pirie Chambers, Pirie-vtreet, 


W. H. COATS & SON, 
Fruitgrowers 


And Wholesale Exporters 
East End Market ... . Adelaide. 
EXPORTERS and Importers ‘of Fresh Fruit 

Agents for Renmark Fruits 
And Dried Fruits 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves, 


Fresh, Fruit and Vegetables 
packed .and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest 
rates from our own gardens at 


The March Number of 20.99 


The Nusgtralian Gardenet 


Flower Garden— 
Horticultural 
Roses—Insect Enemies, 

The Orchard— 
Plums and Peaches. 
Origin of Luther Burbank Produc- 
tion. 
Prize Essay of the Burnley School 
of Agriculture. 


— CONTAINS— 
Agriculture— 
Dairying—How to COmmence— 
Rearing Calves—Breeds—About 
Milk and Cream—The Herd. 


Stock— 
Treatment of Milk Fever 


Vegetables— 
Vegetable Experiments in Texas, 


The Poultry Yard— 


Raising Poultry for Profit 
Information about Eggs 
Keeping Poultry Healthy 
Raising Turkeys 


Beware of Carbolic Acid 
Ete. Ete. 


THE FLOWER G&RDEN, 


Horticultural. 


Notes sy THE OBSERVER. 

Avonasr the most prominent flowers at present 
are antirrhinums, balsams, amarants, celosias, 
carnations, convolvulus, coreopsis, dahlias, del- 
phiniums, erythrinas, bouvardias, gladioli, holly- 
hocks, gomphrenas, lilies, sunflowers of all sizes, 
cosmos, plumbago, phloxes, pentstemons, por- 
tulacas, petunias, zonale pelargoniums, pansies, 
statice, russellia, tagetes, tecomas, verbenas, zin 
nias. These and all others require a good deal 
of water to produce the best results. 


The best way to apply water is in trenches 
about 3 inches deep, which should be kept filled 
for some time, so that the water can soak in, 
and then refilled with soil. The next best way 
is to apply frequently with the whirlijig, but iz 


is rather wasteful, 
Sow seeds of all kinds of hardy annuals and 


perennials in nursery beds for early planting 
when the first heavy rains occur. These must be 
raised in nursery beds, because birds, slugs and 
many other enemies of plant life would prevent 
the young plants becoming large enough for 
use. The birds scratch up the seeds at once 
when sown out of protection, or they will eat 
the germs directly they come through the sur- 
face, Slugs and snails devour the plants from 
first appearance until they are in flower, 
Drought, heat, wind and other causes prevent 
rapid growth of young plants in the open beds, 
and it requires no end of time to go round and 
water them as they should be watered. In the 
nursery bed all this risk and trouble is mini- 
mised, therefore grow everything in nursery 


beds. 
Plant anemones, crocns, gladiolius, hyacinth, 


iris, ixia, narciasi, ranunculus, tulips, sternber- 
gias, and numerous other bulbs, tubers and 
roots for early flowering. A little sand should 


first be thrown in where the bulb, etc, is to lie, 
then the root should be put in and covered with 
a little sand, then soil put on. True bulbs 
should be buried with their own length of soil 
above them. Ranunculi and anemones should be 
soaked 24 hours first, and then covered with one 
inch of light soil. 

Cyclamen should be only half buried in 
similar soil, and gladioli just barely covered. 

Sandy soil, with plenty of decayed vegetable 
matter, preferably very old manure from a 
cowyard, is best for all this class of plants. 

Old clumps of babiana, lilies of a hardy 
nature, snowdrops, snowflakes, ornithogalum 
oxalis, amaryllis, crocus, tritonia, arums, Richar. 
dia, etc., should be taken up, divided and then 
replanted in fresh places. 

Everyone with a garden will purchase seeds 
from a seedsman, and every seedsman gives 
away a catalogue of the best varieties, with 
a description of colors, heights, and other par- 
ticulars—many new varieties are also described 
—therefore it isuseless taking up space here to 
enumerate particulars which can be secured in a 
compact form from your seedsman, 

Plant out any remaining autumn annuals, or 
purchase some at the seed shop if none available 


at home. 
Many annuals will make fresh growth and 


produce second crops of flowers if they are cut 
back a little. Most plants will do better and 
yield new flowers if the old ones are cut off 
directly they are fully expanded. 
and petunias are allowed to run at will they will 
run right out and die. It is usual either to peg 
the runners down and cover the pegs with soil, 
when roots will be produced in a fortnight, so 
that the pieces can be removed to fresh spots ; 
or the plants are cut back to the bud or piece of 
young growth nearest the roots, when a fresh 
start is made. ‘This layering shoald be done 
when the plants have more than 18 inches of 
growth on them, even if covered with bloom. 


Tf verbenas 


‘strangled by the bandage. 


When annuals become old and scraggy it is 
well to remove them, as they may scatter seeds 
which will cause trouble later on. Seeds of such 
that are worth saving can be secured from a 
few of the very best plants. 


The seeds of perennial plants, especially our 
natives, should be gathered and laid on large 
sheets, when they will expand in a few days and 
the seeds can be shaken out. 


Seeds of hakeas, eucalypts, calothamnus, 
casuarinas, melaleucas, callistemons, proteas and 
similar plants are worth saving for exchange or 
sale, provided the name of species and variety 
are appended. : 


A lot of weeding can be saved in the future 
by adoptiug preventive measures now. Manure 
the spare ground at once, even fresh from the 
stable, if none other is ready. Dig this in and 
mix well: then water regularly and bring all the 
weeds up. When the bed is wanted for the 
seedlings now being raised in nursery beds, dig 
all the weeds under, work the soil into a perfect. 
condition, and plant out, with a certainty that 
there will be very few weeds to cause trouble. 


Evergreen plants may be cut back a little if 


' they are tvo rampant. 


OK KOK OK 


Roses 


can be budded when the sap is rising freely in 
both stock and bud plant. Sap can be forced to 
rise by liberal watering a few days previously, 
and better results can be secured by liberal use 
of very old manure from a cowyard. 

A week after budding the ties should be 
loosened, else the growth will probably be | 
Cotton wick is the 
best for ties or bandages, because it keeps cool 
and slightly damp whilst raffia or bast is dry 
and hot. i 

Suckers will arise from roots and stem of 
roses that have been budded, but these should 
at once be removed. The stems of standards 
should he protected against the afternoon sun, 
else the bark will be burned. Buds should be 
inserted close to the stem, else the new growth. 
may be removed when cutting back at the end. 
of the season. 
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Insect ENEMIES. 


(By C. French, l.LS., F.E.S., Victorian 
Government Entomologist.) 


Waite Scats. 


A white scale insect infesting the rose, raspberry, 
blackberry, currant, and other members of the 
same orders of plants. Male, winged; colour, 
light amber with dark, irreguler markings, wings 
white. Female, wingless, eggs red colour, form 
oval. and from twenty to fifty under each scale. 
This serious pest of the rose is one which, if not 
well lcoked after, will not unly render the plant 
unsightly, but will kill the latter outright, so 
that, as in the case of most of our insect troubles, 
the spray pump must be kept going. Upon the 
first indications of the presence of this scale, cut 
the plant as hard back as possible for the time 
of the year. Get a nailbrush or somethin 

the kind, and after having burned the prun. ys, 
proceed to scrub the thicker shoots, using either 
a@ resin compound, kerosine emulsion, or even 
nicotine and soap boiled together, and with this 
give the woody parts a hard scrubbing. For the 
weaker shoots, spray with a well-diluted resin 
compound or soperine. If the plant be badly 
affected, take it carefully up during the months 
of either June or July, cut it back, then immerse 
the whole plant for 24 hours in a solution of 
tobacco water. Give the plant stems another 
good scrubbing, and after disinfecting the soil 
with some lime, or, better still, muriate of potash, 
replace the plant,and watch it carefully for a 
time. ‘The white scale is not easy |to stamp out, 
the great secret of success being to constantly 
watch the plant, and if the slightest traces of the 
scale be visible, act promptly. 


Loorer Carrerprtrars (GEoMETRiD Morus, 
SevERAL SPECIES), 


The so-called “loopers” are larvae of small 


moths, the name of looper having been given to 
the catterpillars on account of their looper-like 
attitude when in motion. The female moth de- 
posits her eggs upon the young bud of the rose 
blossom, and, when hatched, the tiny grub at 
ouce commences to bore into the bud. If not 
at ouce noticed, the blooms so attacked are done 
for. The geometers belong to a group of Lepi- 
doptera largely represented in Australia, and in- 
cluded amongst them are many of the worst of 
our “leaf-roller” pests so well-known to the 
rose-grower. Spray with either white hellebore, 
weak Paris-green, or nicotine. 


Rep Spiper (Txrranycuus TELaRtus). 


This well-known pest of growers is not, 
strictly speaking, an insect, asit belongs to the 
great group of acarids or mites. Still, I have 
considered it of sufficient importance to include 
in ,this article. The red spider is one of the 
most troublesome and, in some cases, one of the 

- most destructive of pests, the eggs remaining 
both in the soil and on the plants during the 
whole season. The tiny animals. when full grown, 
are red in colour, hence their title. Deterrants 
are here again in evidence. When the foliage is 
firm, spray with either quassia, hellebore, or a 
weak kerosine emulsion. When spraying keep 
a full strength solution for the soil, as upon ex- 
amination, especially if the soil bea heavy one, 
myriads of the tiny beasts are to be found in it, 
and there remain until the the late spring, when 
they sally out for their work of destruction. 
Where it can be judiciously done, keep the hose 
and syringe going, as once the “spider” tackles 
the}foliage,it soon spoils,the latter’s beauty. The 


red spider must be kept at in the early stages 
If the “ web” be once formed it is most difficult 
to destroy the pest without much injury to the 
plants themselves. Spimo, a great home remedy 
for spider on hops, might with advantage be tried 
here on roses as well as on other plants. 


RurHercLen Fry (Nystus s.P.) 


This is a small but formidable pest of the rose 
grower. ltis one of the tiny species of plant- 
bugs, and is one of the worst of our all-round 
insects. The perfect insects are winged, and are 
to be seen in countless millions. When they 
settle on a rose bloom they at once commence 
to drive their beaks into the petals, and then 
the whole of the nourishment required to form 
the perfect flow r is sucked cut, the buds being 
left on the plant, shrivelled, blackened and 
dying. As these insects congregate in rubbish 
it is desirable to mulch the roses with grass, 
and at daybreak remove the mulching bodi'y and 
burn it The crevices in the soil are also great 
harboring places for this pest. The soil should, 
therefore, be sprayed with a strong (1 in 8) 
kerosene emulsion. When the pest makes its 
Appearance it must e tackled at oace, and 
always either in the morning, before the sun 
gains*power, or after dusk. I[n the case of roses 
it will be difficult to use any material strong 
enough to kill the insects without damaging the 
tender foliage of the rose. Smoke fires, although 
successiul, is but a half-hearted way of dealing 
with the pest, for instead of destroying the in 
sects, you drive them «n to your neighbour’s 
property, where they hibe:nate until the fol- 
lowing season. 


The Rutherglen fly is a hard nut to crack, 
and will look at the ordinary treatment meted 
out to insect pests as merely in the livht of a 
huge joke, and will even thrive upon a spraying 
with undiluted fusel oil. I find, however, that 
the beast does net like either quassia chips or 
pyrethrum insecticides,so I would recommend 
these materials as worthy of a trial. 

Licht Brown Apprie Mors (Cacecia 
Responsana). 

This small but very destructive moth is next 
to the codlin, our most dangerous insect pest of 
the apple grower. The perfeci insect is yellowish 
brown, the grubs being not unlike those of the 
codlin moth. As in the former species alluded 
to, the eggs are deposited upon the face, also in 
the folds of the rose petals, and the grub, when 
hatched, eats into the bud, thereby causing it 
either to fall off the tree or is otherwise ren- 
dered useless. 

In the case of this pest deterrents should be 
used, and for this purpose the pyrethrum in- 
secticides dusted on the young flower buds are 
very useful. Occasional sprayings with a weak 
(Lin 20) kerosene emulsion has also been used 
by many with much success. This moth fre- 
quently deposits its eggs about dusk and early 
inthe morning, and owing to the great damage 
it does is well worth watching. I have seen a 
dozen or more buds ruined in a single night, 
and as the trouble is not at once noticeable, it 
will } e seen that careful observation and prompt 
treatment are necessary to attain success. 


Mxaty Bue (Dactylopius). 


The Mealy Bug of gardeners is a great pest, 
especially as it attacks the roots as well as the 
branches of the plant, and will be quite at home 
in soil of any kind, especially heavy soil. This 
pest is more troublesome to persons who force 
roses. either in pots or in tubs. The bug does 
not appear to do much harm to roses when they 
are planted out of doors. When this insect 
appears upon the plant above ground, spray 
with kerosene emulsion, and in spraying for this 
pest especially the liquid must be forced on to 
the plant with as much force as is consistent 
with the constitution of the rose that is to be 


treated. When tne bugis on the root of th» pant 
disinfect with either bisulphide of carbon 
placed in the soil by means of an injector, or 
sulphate of iron. In planting roses on old and 
used land, great care must be taken to treat the 
soil befere planting with some muriate of po- 
tash, which is «almost a specific against peach 
aphis when at the roots. 


Cur Worms (Euplexia Nigerrima and 
others). 


Cut Worm is a terrible pest in rose garjens, 
the habits of the parent mother being mostly 
similar to that of the preceding species. The 
larvee or grubs are of a dirty greenish brown 
colour, and are fairly active when at their work 
of destruction. This grub is a inost voracious 
feeder, and will ruin a large number of rosebuds 
in a very short space of time. It will also attack 
the leaves 

The moth of the species here named is black 
with a few white markings. We have reared it 
from the rose and the carnation buds. Other 
noctuid moth grubs will also tackle the rose, 
but this is, I fancy, the worst species for florists? 
flowers. 

Spray with white hellibore or nicotine. 
good plan is to mix bran, arsenic and treacle 
together into a paste,and at dusk lay pieces 
here and there amongst the plants. 

Hormula—b50 lbs bran, 12 lbs arsenic, 6 lbg 
treacle. 


Stick Case Morus (Metura and 
Entometa). 


These insects, whilst in the larval state, are a 
great trouble to growers. A very few of the 
grubs, with their singular stick nest, will soon 
make short work of the foliage of a rose or any 
other plant which they select for attack. 

The perfect insect is a small moth, The 
female is quite destitute of wings. It both 
makes and inhabits the case above mentioned 
The males, although common, are bnt rarely 
seen, and are best captured by means of placing 
a female under a wire meat cover or a sieve, ang 
in this way they are easily attracted. 

As an illustration, I may say that for near] 
50 years I have been collecting insects and have 
only secured two male specimens of these moths 
in the ordinary way. fortunately ‘hese grubs 
are easily destroyed. and a few applications 
usually suffice for that purpose. Take 1 Ib Paris 
green (paste form is the easiest), 4 lb lime, mix 
and dilute for most plants, say a gallon of the 
mixture to 160 gallons of water. The grubs 
being leaf eaters are at once poisoned by the 
material sprayed on to the parts affected, 


In the case of roses, it is seldom that the grub 
attacks the sounge until the latter is we}y 
ripened, so that the mixture can be used at a 
fairly strong rate. There are a few other and 
smaller stick case insects which go for the rose 
put these are not sufficiently numerous to dg 
any considerable damage. 

Jassip (Jassidee), 


We now come to a tiny green cicada beast 
which for its size, bids fair to become one of the 
rose growers’ worst pests; at least, when the 
plants are in bloom. This insect puts in an 
appearance in the hottest weather, and similap 
to the Rutherglen fly, simply swarms on the 
leaves as well as on the blooms. Comparatively 
this insect is of recent introduction as a garden 
pest, although it is supposed to be a native of 
this State. The group to which this insect ig 
allied contains some of the most extraordin, 
forms of all insect life. Let us hope that this 
beast may soon go hence. Deterrents in the way 
of quassia, hellebore, emulsions of all sorts, and 
also care as to the manure used, will have to be 
adopted. Trapping should be done soon after 
daylight, or after the sun has lost its power. 
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THE ORERARD, 


Plums and Peaches. 


(By F. A. Wavon and G. O. Grzznz, 
Massachusetts. ) 


Reports are here given on plums and the 
pruning of peach trees. 


The report ov plums deals principally with 
the behaviour of a large number of varieties 
grown at the station. Bradshaw has proved one 
of the best of the Domesticas grown, while Bur- 
bank, of the Japanese sorts, has proved the most 
profitable and productive market plum at the 
station. 


Experiments were made in marketing plums 
in 3-lb baskets, such as are used for grapes. 
This proved a satisfactory package, as it fur- 
nished about the quantity of fruit desired by 
most purchasers. 


Plums for canning were packed in Jersey 
peach baskets holding 16 qts: this proved 
satisfactory, cheap and convenient. Most mar- 
kets were found not to be fastidions with respect 
to the form of the packages used for plums, and 
any small meat basket or box will answer if the 
fruit is of good qualiiy and well packed. 


In pruning experiments with peaches one 
row has been left for 9 years without pruning. 
These trees are quite open-headed and have 
generally assumed a vase form, The lower part 
of the main branches is bare and the fruiting 
wood is sparse, weak and high up in the trees. 
The trees are much less thrifty and vigorous 
than pruned trees of the same variety. As a 
result of this lack of vigor a number of trees 
succumbed to the cold during the preceding 
winter, 

A row of trees next to this has been headed 
back moderately two or three times, as a result 
of which they are thick topped, with a good 
deal of feeble, sappy growth on the inside. The 
annual growth, however, has been much more 
vigorous and the health of the trees better than 
those not pruned. More and stronger fruits 
buds havealsoformed. The main fruit branches 
are shorter and ‘stronger and more capable of 
sustaining a large crop of fruit. The experiment 
is believed to show conclusively that the best 
form of peach tree can not be secured and 
maintained without pruning. 
~~ During the past three years a special experi- 
ment has been made in heading back peach 
trees in the spring. The conclusion reached rela- 
tive to this system is that ‘‘the heading back of 
peach trees’ in early spring is good practice and 
in all cases advisable: in this pruning from one 
third to two thirds of the wood of the previous 
year should be removed,” depending upon the 
nutuber of living fruit buds on the one year old 
wood, When from any cause there are no fruit 
buds advantage should be taken to cut back 
with comparative severity. Only in extraordi- 
nary instances should the cutting extend back 
into two or three year old branches. 


Some experiments were made in summer 
pruning peach trees. With early spring pruning 
it had been noticed that many feeble and useless 
shoots grew in the centre of the tree. It. was 
thought that if a considerable quantity of the 
new leafy shoots on the outside of the tree were 
removed, thus admitting a reasonable amount of 


light to the inside of the tree top, some benefit 


might result. ; 
“Tn no case were the results of this treat. 
ment convincing. The formation of strong 


shoots with fruit buds on the interior branches 
was never visibly promoted The outside 
branches which were allowed to remain seemed 
to profit somewhat by the removal of their 
crowding neighbors, and this was apparently 
the chief benefit derived from the experiment. 
On the whole, it does not seem to us that this 
practise is to be greatly :ecommended.” 


Cutting back the young growth of the out- 
side branches to correct overgrowth did not give 
satisfactory results. The stopping of the grow- 
ing shoots was usually followed by the pushing 
out of side buds and shoots lower down which 
mere nearly always too weak to set good fruit 
buds. 


Considerable winter injury was sustained by 
peach trees in both 1903-4. The damage was not 
serious in 1903, but in 1904 the trees were 
seriously weakened by freezing and some were 
killed outright. In treating the injured trees 
one block was left entirely without pruning, 
another was pruned in midsummer after the 
trees had started; a third was cut back from two 
thirds to three fourths of the ,previous year’s 


_ growth, and a fourth was headed back near to 


the trunk, only the stubs of the main branches 

being left. The following table shows the re- 

sulis— 

Effect of Different Methods of Pruning 
from Peach Trees. 


Total Living Dead 
Methodof Pruning. number autumn autumn Living 
pruned. of 1904. of 1904. 
Trees unpruned .. 121 13) 0a we S.0 Beem 3 
Moderately cut back 48 47.5... 4) on SY 
Severely cut back.. 68 55.0 13.0 81 
Cut back to stubs .. 46 24.0 22.0 52 


While a large number of the unpruned tress 
lived, the growth made by the headed-in trees 
which lived was much better than that made by 
the unpruned trees, It was the judgment of 
many who saw the trees that the ones moder- 
ately cut back showed the best growth and were 
in the best condition. The experiment is also 
believed to point out that trees seriously weak- 
ened by freezing should not be cut back close to 


the main trunks. 


Young hedges will do “best if the growth is 
interlaced or plaited with adjacent plants, in- 
stead of cutting back in the usual way. This 
causes a dense green growth right down to the 
ground, and the intertwining strengthens the 
hedge so that boys and pigs cannot get through. 

Cut the tops of chrysanthemums a little to 
cause thick growth lower down, remove weak 
shoots, give liquid manure and plenty of water 
at the roots. If the plants are not topped they 
will flower too early, and their value as latest 
‘flowering plants in autumn will be lost. 

Hollyhocks, dahlias, foxgloves, gladioli, tu- 
beroses, pentstemons, carnations, antirrninums 
and many other tall-growing or feeble-stommed 
flowers are likely to be ruined by the wind just 
at the time when they are well developed. They 
should all be secured to a stake or other protec- 
‘tive device, und protected to the top, else the 
wind. may bend the highest part against the 
string,’ and cause the very disaster against 
which provision is attempted to be made. 


5 


Origin of Luther Burbank 
Production. 


Tae Burbank plum was a direct importation 
from Japan. 

The crimson winter rhubarb was imported 
+o America from Australia. 

The sugar prune is a seedling of the prune 
d’ Agen. 

The crimson California poppy was obtained 
by selection from the California poppy. 

The “improved” everlasting flower was ob- 
tained from the star flower from Australia 
(Cephalipterum drummondii). This flower “ has 
undergone selection for size and color of its paper 
like bracts, until they have become large, rosy 
within and white without, and have stimulated 
structure and texture of artificial flowers to an 
extent that manufacturing milliners talk of its 
use by the million as serving the same end with 
much more grace and less cost than their cloth- 
and-wire creations.” 


The Wickson plum was produced by crossing 
Burbank and Kelsey. The stoneless prune was 
obtained by crossing an Huropean species, 
“which has never been of horticultural yalue,” 
with the French prune, followed by selection. 


The Shasta daisy was obtained by combining 
the moon daisy of Europe, the ox-eye daisy of 
America and a species from Japan and selection. 


The spineless cacti has been evolved by hy- 
bridisation and selection between five species of 
opuntia. 

———— esses 
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BY E. M. ROLLAND. 


Subject: “‘The Most Common Causes of 
Irregular Bearing and Imperfect De- 
velopment of Tree Fruits and their 

_ Remedies.” ; 


In the world of to-day a progressive evolu- 
tion is taking place, where only the most capable 
-are allowed to stand, the slow and uninitiated 
are, left behind. As with other things, the 
science of fruit-growing is rapidly forging ahead, 
and only the best and most payable methods 
-arein use, The time has been when many, 
failing utterly to comprehend that any know- 
ledge was required, attempted to grow fruit 
without understanding anything about fruit 
trees, or about soil, or climate, or disease. The 
result was utter failure, and go the idea spread 
that fruit growing was not a paying concern. 
Fortunately there were others, who had know- 
ledge, and so were able to get good returns from 
their orchards. But to-day knowledge is more 
prevalent, Hruit-growing has becomea science 
worthy of being thoroughly studied, and people 
have begun to realize that it is no use ‘trying to 
grow fruit without an adequate snowledge. 
Following on added knowledge came added 
economy, and so trees that do not give back a 
proper return for their size and age, nus: either 
be thrown out or treated so that this defect may 
be remedied as far as possible. ‘This brings us 
to the subject «f this essay, “The most Common 
Cause of Irregular Bearing, etc.” 


Healthy Trees Fruit Regularly. 

When a tree reaches the fruiting stage it 
ought to bear, and go on bearing systematically, 
till the weakness of old age is reached, when its 
paying life is done. But if the tree instead 
bears sometimes heavy crops, and sometimes 
none at all, or if it only fruits well on one side 
and grows very inferior fruit on the other, this 
is just the kind of tree that we cannot afford to 
give room to in a well-planned orchard. Some 
time azo the only thing to be done was to pull 
it up and throw it on the rubbish ,hea , and 
plant a new one, for often the cause of this 
irregular fruiting was unknown. But now the 
most common causes are known, and it only re- 


mains to apply the right remedies, We can 


now list the most important of these causes, 


and point out the remedies for each case, 


—_— 


Systematic Pruning a Necessity. 

The most common cause of all is want of 
pruning, or want of sufficient and correct prun- 
ing. It is not at all uncommon to meet people 
who tell you that their fruit tree bears very 
heavy crops; and they ‘boast perhaps that they 

% 
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took so many cases of fruit from it that year. 
When you ask tiem about the next year, they 
tell you that they do not expect much fruit 
then, but the year after that again there will be 
another good crop. That may do for the ama- 
teur, but it will not do for the professional 
fruit-grower, who must have a regular supply of 
fruit each year. The effect on the tree will be 
huriful It will tend to curtail the life of the 
tree, and cause such exhaustion that it has to 
“lie fallow” for a season, because it has not the 
strength t» put forth new healthy wood to bear 
flowers and fruit for the following year. ‘These 
heavy crops, too, are very apt to break the 
branches and throw the tree out of form, 
Proper pruning will prevent this by allowing 
the tree to bear just sufficient for its strength, 
so that when next year comes the tree will not 
have become so exhausted as to be unable to 
bear at all, or, at the most, only inferior fruit, 
The whole object of pruning is to ensure more 
regular crops over a lunger period, besides ob- 
taining an increase in size of the fruit, combined 
with a better appearance and quality. 


Types of Bearing Wood. 


Each kiud of fruit tree has its own type of 
bearmg wood: thus the apple and pear on 
fruiting shoots and spurs, the cherry chiefly on 
spurs, ‘he apricot and plum on shoots and arti- 
ficial spurs, and the peach on one-year-old 
shoots and spurs. If the different types of 
bearing wood are not known, the pruner may 
cut away the very pieces of wood inost suitable 
to fruiting, and no crop, or very little, will be 
the resuit. Especially may mistakes in prun- 
iug be made in trees that have peculiar habits 
of bearing. In the Jonathan apple the flower 
bud is borne at the end of the shoot or spur : 
the Irish peach, too, puts out long shoots on 
which the flower buds will be at the end, It 
will thus be easily seen that if the pruner cuts 
away half the shoot or spur, as would be cor- 
rectin most trees to strengthen it, he will also 
cut away the fruit. If these shouts are left long 
the first year, and then bear fruit, the weight 
of it will bend the shoot and cause spurs to 
form naturally where the constriction of sap is. 
These spurs will then bear the fruit for next 
season, and the shoots can then be shortened. 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien pear has the same 
manner of bearing, and so is treated in the 
same way. The Winter Nelis pear has always 
been considered hard to get to fruit, because its 
habit of bearing was unknown. Only one 
kindgof wood bears fruit in this case, and that 
is a small spur. 


Other fruit trees are what is called « shy- 
bearing.” By that is meant that the tree takes 
a longer time to mature its wood and bear fruit 
than other trees. It may bear a little fruit 
now and then, but will not bear full crops 
regularly. The Nickajack apple is one of these 
shy-bearing trees. A seedling fruit tree that 
has not been “ worked,” that is, neither grafted 
nor budded, is also irregular in coming into 
bearing. Itis irregular, too, in the kind of 
fruit it bears, the latter noi always coming true. 
Ten years will, in some cases, clapse before 
any fruit is borne, because the tree is too strong, 
The seedling is the strongest tree. Working” 
is always a weakening factor, the sap not having 
80 straight a ‘flow. 


Varying Degrees of Vigour affect Fruit 
Bearing. 

Want of design or balance in the tree at the 
start is a frequent fault, and one that must 
place the tree at a disadvantage. Where one 
side becomes the strongest, it will continue to 
be the strongest at the expense of the weaker 
side, unless some means are adopted to restore 
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the balance. In a young tree with its three 
main branches starting from the three upper- 
most buds, the top branch will always be found 
to be the strongest, second the next strongest, 
and the lowest the weakest, because sap flows 
first and strongest to the highest point. This 
may be checked by leaving the weakest branch 
the longest, and the strongest the shortest. If 
this balancing has been neglected or has not 
been sufficient, it may be done still later when 
the leaves are out. If the strongest be just 
topped, it will give the weakest time to make up 
to it. 

Trees can often be seen with two or three 
strong branches on one side, and four or five 
Weak ones to balance the other side. The weak 
tree will bear most on the shady side, for that 
will be the stronger side, while the strong tree 
will bear its fruit on the sunny and exposed 
side, that having the weaker and the riper 
wood. j 

The fruiting wood should be evenly distri- 
buted throughout the whole tree, for equal 
size and vigor mean equal growth and fruiting. 
* well-designed tree will have a healthier life, 
will fruit wore regularly, and live longer than 
ore lacking balance, When a tree is getting old 
its fruit will naturally become poorer, but if it 
be cut back and reduced in size it will have less 
to dv, and the fruit will be better and more 
sure. 

(To be continued.) 


E. and W. Hackett 
OFFER FOR SALE— 


Seed of Zinnia Hlegans 


Robusta Permissima 
Packets—6d and 1s 
-eedsmen and Nurserymen, 


783 Rundle-street. : 
Tel. 350 


Nursery, Maryatville, Adelaide 
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Hiss TAOMpSOns 
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High-Class Dressmaking at 
Moderate Uharges. 
A Trial Solicited. 
Orders promptly and accurately 
executed, 


Address— 
142 Pulteney-street, 
Opp. Wallmann’s. Adelaide 
eS 


FOR SALE, a Quantity (between four and 
500 Ibs) of 


IMPORTED VIRGINIA LEAF 
TOBACCO, 


Suitable for Fumigating, Spraying, or other 
purposes. 9d, per lb. 


Enquire Australian Gardener office. 


H. WARD, — 
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Incubator 
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KENT TOWN, S.A 


latest Customs returns show that 
during the year 1904 South Australia ex— 


ported £118,543 worth of eggs, an average of 
£2270 weekly. 


Information about Eggs. 


Grade the market eggs. Put your brand on every case. 
The demand for fresh eggs 1s growing. 
The market eggs should be infertile. 
resh air is essential to good laying. 
lability is the main factor in selling your produce. 
Take the males away from the hens just as.soon as you have 
‘finished hatching. 5 
The infertile eggs kee much better than the fértile and are 
Consequently better adapted to market demands. 


2 
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Torrefield 
Barley 


Petalomia 
And 


Munburnie 
Incubators 


BROODERS 


Everything in the 


Poultry Line 


R&S" Write for our 


Catalogue to 
Fr, 

Anthony 
and Co., 


Payneham 


Road 
ST. PETERS, S.A. 
i 
Telephone 948, 


If you could only realise the value of appearance you would 
carefully wash every egg. Even new laids are not enticing if © 
dirty. ; 
eh egg is one of the most complicated creations with which 

we hayeto do. ‘his is true of its make up as well as of its 
power to produce a living bird. L 
beautifully adapted to the treatment it is likely to receive from 
those who handle it, and is able to withstand quite severe 
shocks without injury to its vitality and structure. 

Everyoné who has operated an incubator remembers the 
injunction to retain the larger and highest. The egg is pointed 
at one end and in the bowl like nest the smaller end naturally | 
drops towards the centre and lower part of the nest. 

Egg shells are composed of very fragile materials, and have 
very few of the elements of strength, yet they are comparatively 
not easy to break on account of their shape. At the same time, 
the chick inside is able to get out, because from the inside the 
shell is easily broken with slight use of force. , 

Just inside the hard shell is found soft menbraneous linings, 
each composed of fibres laced transversely so as to give them 
elasticity and strong powers of resistance. These linings 
separate at the large end, one following the shell and the other 
kept away from it by the air it contains. This is the air sac 
or space of which so much is heard in discussing artificial in- 
cubation. f 

Inside this lining is the white, composed of various minerals, 
salts, and almost pure albumen. When a fresh egg is broken, 
the white appears to be homogenous, but if it is hard boiled it 
will be easy to peel off layer after layer of the white which 
shows that this part of an egg is made up of anumber of layers, - 
each distinct and separate from the others. j 

Suspended in the white is the yoke, composed largely of 
mineral salts and fat. The oil from the yolks is highly valued 
in many parts of the country on account of its healing and 
soothin. qualities. It is also built in layers, and is prevented 
from being displaced by a perfect contrivance. Surrounding 
the yolk is a transparent membrane which holds it together, 
and from this a membranous cord, perfectly transparent, ex-— 
tend in each direction until it reaches and is firmly attached to _ 
the inside lining of the shell at th end of the egg. This cord 
is curiously twisted and serves as a spiral spring to hold the 
yolk in its place in the centre of the egg, and to protect it from 
sudden jars, which might rupture the sac in which it is 
enclosed. é ; 

On one side of the yolk of a fresh egz will be found a whitish 
spot. This is the balance which always keeps the contents the 
same side up. If we turn an egg it will be but a few moments 
until the contents are the same side up that they were first. 
This arrangement is so placed that the germ of a fertile egg is 
always on the top side of the contents of the shell. This causes 
the germ to always lie next to the hen when she is setting, thus 
getting all the heat that the hen’s body generates. 

The construction of the egg is one of the finest bits of 
nature’s handiwork, and when we consider that the smallest 
humming bird’s egy is as complicated as the largest egg of an ~ 
ostrich, we see how wonderfully well adapted to its use an egg 
has been made. 


Feeding Fowls. 


Variety is charming 
Skim milk’s good food 
Keep the grit box full 
Have the charcoal before them always 
Poor houses mean more food used 
Correct feeding is the mainstay of success 
Cleanliness adds to the food’s value 
The cheapest food is not always the best 
Don t forget pure fresh water always hae 
Penned rowls should have green feed daily 
tlan to grow plenty of green stuff in summer 
The food should be clean enough to eat yourself 
Feed nothing filthy, nothing stale, nothing decayed 
Feed the birds at regular intervals : irregularity does not foster 
best results. 
Wheat at a dollar a bushel may make more money for you 
than corn at 59 cents. : : 
The analysis of every possible feed stuff should be in the hands 
of every poultry keeper. aie 
‘Theri when a favorite food gets too dear to give ata profit, you: 
can substitute something lower in price, but with the same 
elements. faa Be oes 
Sticking blindly to one ration year in and year out,dear and — 
cheap, doesn’t enhaaes the profits. ites an 


In construction the egg is’ 
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Keeping Poultry Healthy. 


Use lime freely 

Filthy water breeds disease 

Bury dead fowls at once 

Cholera always comes first 
Decaying flesh causes limber neck 
Diarrhea and dirt are twin sisters 

Charcoal is one of the best preventatives of disease. 

A dose of castor oil first thing is a good plan of dosing the 
ailing fowl. 

It will do no harm at any time, and will often effect a 
complete cure if given quickly, 4 

The man who feeds his fowls on any old stuff is bound to 
have a yardful of disease, eee 

When disease appears look first to the management, which is 
almost always to blame. 

A farmer who was losing his hens wrote to Prof Dryden, of 
the Utah Experiment Station, that his hens were dropping dead, 
and asked what was to be done. In reply the professor said to 
never mind; it was a way hens had, some preferred death to the 
treatment they received. There is a moral attached to this little 
answer. 


BEWARE OF CARBOLIC ACID, 


A medical man gives a decided warning against the free use 
of carbolic acid on the poultry. In reply to the query, Would you 
please explain why some people claim that they have had grest 
success in curing diarrhoea in their chicks by the use of earbolic 
acid, when others claim the contrary ? he says— 


As to the wonderful properties of carbolie acid (carbol) I 
shall herewith give for your own benefit and that of all readers 
an extract from the price-crowned vork on War-Surgery by 
Professor Esmarch, M.D., the world-tamed surgeon and professor 
of surgery, a surgeon-general of the first class in the German 
army, and a tember of most of all the important scientific bodies 
of the globe. He says— 

Carbolic acid is a very effective antiseptic. A watery solution 
of 1.100 stops upon longer contact the development of microbes : 
the germ development becomes entirely inhibited, though only 
after a twenty-four hours contact with a concentrated solution of 
5.100. Solution in oil or alcohol are, according to. Prof Koch (the 
famous Cholera-Tubercle Koch), without any antiseptic effect, 
But carbolic acid is very poisonous, and that not on internal use 
only? For even when applied externally in the form of washes, 
compresses, &c., to wounds, abrasions of skin and even the normal 
skin, it is easily absorbed into the system and does (particularly 
in children, but also in those adults who are suffermg from 
cachetic conditions, anemia, kidney troubles, etc.) cause quite 
often very severe symptoms of poisoning, acute (collapse), as well 
as disturbance of digestion, vomiting, maramus. 

It also irritates the skin. particularly when used moist, and 
causes erythema and eczema, otten combined with high fever, and 
strong solutions irritate the surface cf wounds to such an extent 
as to cause severe secretions, yea, even as Lister called it, antisep- 
tic putrefaction. Gangrene ! 

The professor adds “ Carbolic acid is therefore much less used 
now than it was in the days of Lister, when it dominated as an 
antiseptic.” 5 

This was written by one of the foremost authorities in the 
medical world in 1885, has been recognised and acknowlédged as 
true by others, but alas, now after a lapse of twenty years, car- 
bolic acid is still the standby of profession and laity ! 

We have treated this question at particular length because 
the belief in the healing power of carbolic acid is so general 
among the peovle, and its true nature is so little known. We 
must warn our friends of its use, to protect them, their families 
and fowls, which already have to stand so much maltreatment. 


Turkey Raising. 


_ TurKeys are one of the most profitable of all varieties of poultry 

providing the raiser has abundance of range, and can provide the 
birds with plenty of pasture. Itis practicaily decided that raising 
them in close quarters will end in failure, though a few—certainly 
but a small proportion of those who try—have been exceedingly 
successful on small lots. It is also agreed that the moist sea- 
bosrd is not an ideal place for them, and I have heard it said that 
they carnot he raised anywhere in the county of Cumberland in 
New South Wales. But all the same, exceptions crop up to prove, 
or to deny, the rule. Certain itis that our own efforts to raise 
them with similar treatment to that afforded to chickens, have 
been a failure in the coastal districts, and yet when we decided 
that confinement was killing them and let them out to their own 
devices, a goodly number were raised, tae 
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But we didn’t raise them; they did it themselves. As a 
matter of fact, two days after they were let out they disappeared, 
mothers and all. We thought they were lost. Yet five weeks or 
so after the mother came back with a very fair proportion of;her: 
brood of nice size and overall their troubles. The range on which 
they were raised was dense, sandy scrub and heavily timbered, 
rugged mountain: it teemed with iguanus and other reptiles that 
made chicken raising, even at close quarters, no sinecure. 

Our experience was duplicated by that of a neighbor, and. 
this convinced us that under the surrounding circumstances we 
couldn’t give the turkeys any points in being properly brought 


z The best climate for turkey raising is a dry one: they do 
admirably on our inland plains. The best method of raising them 
is to leave them entirely alone after they get their strength. 

In starting get pure birds, they are so much larger than the 
ordinary kind which have been abused and inbred for generations 
that there is no question as to their superiority as a profitable 

osition. 

Bees good, wel] grown birds: mate one male from seven to 
a dozen females and give them all the range you can. ‘Try and 
encourage them to roost indoors and get them as tame as 
pussible. Provids nice secluded nests or they will choose others of 
their own, Let the turkey hen do her own hatching and the 
s will be better. i : 
ee hon the chicks hatch, place mother and allin a wire- 
covered pen, with a nice coop in the corner, See the wire is too 
small tor the chicks to get through, for they are terrors to stray. 

Feed first on oatmeal, and bread soaked in milk and Ed ueeee 
quite dry. Provide plenty of grit, and give chopped greenstu 
daily. ‘Ihe greenstuff is the life of them, and the best sorts ae) 
common dandelion and chopped onion tops So good is the cen es 
lion that I once heard Be oi breeder say they wil! be successfully 

i herever itis abundant. 
SANG TAKS poults learn to feed out of your hand, and use every 
endeavour to make them tame, This is very important as other- 
wise you will certainly have trouble when you let them loose. . 

After a few days run them on to chicken mixture or a mix- 
ture of finely-cracked grain, but give the mother a morning feed 
of mash and don’t worry if the poults get some of it. After they 
are a week old substitute slats for a part of the wire front, giving 
the youngsters free access to the outside and keeping the mother: 
contined. 
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The best plan is to have a slatted gate, and for the first 
week tack a piece of scrim or hessian across the bottom to keep 
them in; then at the end of the week remove the scrim. Keep 
this going for another four weeks, then move coop and all into a 
nice shady spot where they can stay until matured. An orchard 
makes a fine pasture and it will be benefited by their presence 

Keep the mother enclosed for a few days to become used to 
the coop, and then give her her liberty. By this time the poults 
‘should be able to tackle similar food, to their mother. If there is 
plenty of greenstuff in the orchard (and when there are poultry 
in the orchard there should be, for the only cultivation required 
will be round the trees, untilall the greenstuff has been devoured, 
when the whole of it should be thoroughly worked), they will, 
from now on, do nicely with two feeds a day until they are ready 
ne market, when the tattening process calis for three good meals 

aily. 4 
T have said the best management is to leave them alone, But 
there are a few things want careful attention. From the timethe 
poults first get their liberty until they have “ shot the red,” that 
is until the head has become covered with the red caruncles, care 
must be taken to keep them dry. ‘They are silly little fish, and 
will stay out in a shower, catching their death chill, while the 
shelter of their mother’s wings and the protecting coop are within 
easy access. Whenever a shower threatens see they are at once 
driven into their pen, and take steps to retain them there until 
all danger is over. 

Another thing, turkeys above all other fowls, need greenstuff 
and grit, and their presence or absence means the difference 
between success and failure. An abundant and regular supply of 
cracked charcoal from birth to pot will make a wonderful differ- 
ence in their thrift, growth, welfare and final development. See 
it is always supplied. ; 

Turkey raising, as we have said, is one of the most profit- 
able features of poultry raising if local conditions are favorable: 
itis ore of the hardest of tasks if they are not so, and we do not 
advise those so situated to try it. he poults are at once delicate 
and hardy. They won’t stand too close confinement or wetting 
when young. Yet they can be raised with less actual attention 
and can take care of themselves better than any other class of 
poultry. 


Raising Poultry for Profit. 


In rearing poultry we must attend to nett profits instead of the 
number of eggs produced, the cost of keeping, or similar indica- 
tions of the profits of our business. 

Ax the Utah Experiment Station a pen of Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns figured in some experiments. [It cost 66 cents to keep 
one of these pullets a year, and the average egg production was 
166, worth 1.96 dol: this shows a profit above feed of 1.30 dol for 
each of these pullets. Two other pens of the same variety made. 
showing not quite so good I have instanced this pen because its 
egg production was the highest. 

There were three pens of White Plymouta Rocks in tle same 
experiment. The best record made by any of these pens was 176 
eggs for each pullet in a year, worth 2.14 dol, and they ate feed 
worth 121 dol; each leaving a profit of 1.08 dol for each hen. 

In this particular case the experiment shows that the feed 
that would keep 100 Rose Comb Brown Leghorns would maintain 
50 White Plymouth Rocks. Or to put it another way the feed 
that would produce :0,C00 eggs if fed to Rose (‘omb Brown Leg- 
horns, would produce 8870 eggs if fed to White Plymouth Rocks. 

These results agree with results in Australia, and I give the 
figures merely to show thategg production is not all that should 
be considered when we are wanting the best breed for profit. 

Feed with your head as wellas your hands if you wish to 
attain the limit in successful results, 


Gardener 
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Dairying. 
By Mr M. A. O’CatLaGHan, 


How to Commence. 


Ir he knew the district more intimately he 

would go into greater details as to the chief 

rules for successfully commencing the industry. 

The first consideration was undoubtedly the 
rainfall. No matter how rich the land might be 
a good rainfall is essential. The lowest under any 
circumstances must not be less than 25 inches; 
with 30 inchesa man must use his brains to 
succeed, with 50 inches he should be suecessful 
without any difficulty. Cows must hnve a plen- 
tiful su, ply of good water, a running stream if 
possible — certain good clean water that the 
animal would taste with pleasure in consuming. 
On a hot day a cow will take 8 or I0 gallons of 
water, os her product contained the greatest per 
centage of water, and she wantad much for her 
bodily needs. Dams, if used, must be protected 
from filth, which otherwise the cows convey on 
their skins and deposit in the milkpail. Then 
provision must be made for green fodder or at 
any rate a good snbstitute. In winter time the 
farmer should have ensilage if he wants to make 
the most of his industry. No matter how good 
his hay might be, and lucerne hay was very 
good, there must be some succulent food, Fod- 
der could be stored in silos in its green state, 
either by tub, or stack or pit. 


ABOUT THE HERD. 


To come to the class of cow. In buying a cow » 

a man thinks he gives a big price if he gives £10 
for her, but he would have to give double as 
much in England, where cows produce no more. 
The £10 would be repaid in one year if she were 
any good, and of course a buyer would have to 
remember that a seller did not sell his best cows 
as a usual thing. 


If a young man wanted to make an economi- 
cal successful beginning, he would advise him to 
go to a dairying district, buy 50 heifers from one 
year to eighteen months old, at say 70s to 80s, 
If they were secured a year before he intended 
to commence, by the time he was ready they 
would be in milk, and would cost £8 to £19 to 
buy them. He would have no pick of his herd, 
but he could cull out about fitty in the first 
year : a pure bred bull should be chosen. 


‘The future of the herd depends upon the 
bull, and a pure-bred animal was essential, as he 
must be expected to reproduce his own good 
points, a thing which a crossbred bull, however 
good te himself, could not be trusted to do; this 
great Jesson had been taught to the dairy 
farmers by the introduction of the Government 
bulls. No man must say he cannot afford a 
good bull for there is nothing ih owning a herd 
that will not keep him. A merchant in his busi- 
ness charges the cost of producing the article 
before estimating his profit, so should a dairy- 
man charge the cost of labor (even if done by 
his own family), of food and other expenses, 
and see what his cow turns himin. Select three 
cows as an example, and assume that the annual 
cost of attending each was £5: the first might 
produce 100 Ibs of butter, which, sold at 1s, 
would turn in £5 a year—that cow is not worth 
owning, a hundred such cows would not be worth 
milking. 

A second cow might produce 12d lb of butter, 
and she would be worth 25s a year to her 
owner: another might produce 150 lb —one of 
her sort would be better than two of class num- 
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ber two. Of course his estimate of production 
was very low, but he-wanted them to realise the 
point he was making that a good cow must be 
secured. Success could only be achieved by 
bringing a herd up toa certain staudard, and 
the bull is the animal that grades up a dairy 
herd. Do not buy a cheap bull—a good one gets 
fifty pounds a year. Say half of them are heifers, 
and you jown them three years—he thus pro- 
duces 75 heifers: put 75 good heifers against 75 
bad ones, and you see the difference. 


Therefore, whether it costs £1 or £10 more, 
secure a good bull: it is the greatest economy. 
Rather than use a bad bull, farmers should beg, 
borrow or steal a good ons. Wool men do not 
mind how much in reason they pay for a ram to 
improve their flock: so should a dairyman re- 
gard his bull. 


REARING THE CALVES. 


The next matter is in regard to rearing the 
calves. No matter how good they are, they 
might be spoilt as a milk producing animal un- 
less properly reared. The tendency of a calf is to 
lay on flesh; there is no necessity bring a calf 
up on a cow. Two bad results are liable to follow 

if itis done—it gives a tendency to beef, and 
the milk of the cow isalways poorer. That is a 
matter they could prove for themselves, and the 
point had been tested hundreds of times. 


When born some leave the cow on the calf 
for twelve or twenty-four hours. At many 
dairies they remove the calf as soon as they 
notice it, at others they leave them on for two 
or three days. 


This method has its good points, and the 
main advantage is, that it is thought that the 
tendency to milk is thereby obviated. He pre- 
ferred, on the whole, to remove the calf as soon 
as it is noticed, and give it its mother’s milk for 
the first seven days, as the milk of a newly- 
calved cow is of special quality, containing cer- 
tain medicinal properties which are good for the 
young calf. The calf should have new milk for 
the first twenty-one days, then the amount 
can be gradually lessened after a fortnight, and 
substitute separated milk. Any sudden change 
brings about digestive troubles, and is one of 
the main causes of scours. At the end of a 
month the calf need be given no new milk, but 
something must be substituted for the fat which 
has been taken from the milk; that is an easy 
matter. 


Boiled crushed maize, fed with tho milk, is 
good and cheap; but linseed oil cake is best. 
Two ounces daily, mixed with the milk, then 
gradually increased to 4 oz as the calf grows, dis- 
solye in hot water, and mix with the milk, and 
always feed the latter warm. The cow’s milk is 
at a temperature of a hundred degrees, and the 
thing is to follow nature as closely as possible. 
It must be given under clean conditions, 


Itisnot good to feed from a common trough 
unless the calves are graded, N othing goes bad 
more quickly than milk, and any left in the 
trough turns bad and contaminates the fresh 
lot when putin. Itacts as a starter for the new 
dot, which might not turn bad there and then, 
but will do so in the calf’s stomach with in- 
jurious results. At four months, or Say six 
months, old, the calf will be fit to turn out. In 
the meantime, it would have learned to graze, 
and therefore good clean, sunny paddocks 
should always be provided, and the house they 
use ubsolutely clean. If the culf-scour germ 
once gets under the boards of the calf pen floor, 
you will have it every year until you shift the 
pen, The young heifer will be turned out from 
the time she is six months old till eighteen 
months, and then all depends uupon her treat- 
“Iment when being brought into milk. If the 
heifer is onthe beefy side she should be sent 


to the bull younger than otherwise, as this is 
the only way to develop the milk-producing 
tendency and to counteract the beefy tendency. 
The dairyman is frightened of stunting the 
cow by having her in calf too young, but there 
is nothing else for it if she is of a beefy ten- 
dency. 


The only way then is to give the young cow 
four or five months’ rest after dropping her calf 
before putting her to the bull again, so that she 
gets a good chance to develop, and at the same 
time a start has been made in developing her 
milking qualities. 

It is a great mistake to milk a heifer for two 
months and then turn her out. She should be 
milked just as a grown cow. 


BREEDS. 


The dairyman need not have pure bred cows 
to commence successfully. His type will be deve- 
loped by the bull he keeps in a couple of gene- 
rations. A crossbred cow will yield as much 
milk as a pure bred if bred on right lines. 


Each dairyman should make his selection to 
suit his circumstances, It would be folly to try 
to keep Shorthorns on poor land, and it would 
be unwise to retain the small breeds on good 
land if you wanted to make something out of 
your steers. 


Tf a man has a good run and wants to secure 
something for his steers, his attention should be 
confined to three or four breeds—the Short- 
horns, the Red Poll, Holstein and the Kerry. 


The Shorthorn is an ideal cow if the land is 
rich, but they are not suitable where plenty of 
good fodder could not be procured without 
much exertion. The smnll breeds will forage for 
themselves. 


The Red Poll has all the good attributes of 
the Shorthorn on a smaller scale. It is one of 
the most valuable of breeds. It is hardier and a 
greater forager than the Shorthorn, conse- 
quently will do on poorer pastures. 


The Holstein is perhaps the greatest milking 
breed in the world, having been bred for the 
milkpail for 2000 years. A cross with the Short- 
horns gets good steers. The milk is not as rich 
as the Shorthorn, but it gives a larger quan- 
tity. 

The Kerry must not be confused with the 
small breed, the Dexter-Kerry. The Kerry will 
cross well with the Shorthorn, and will hold its 
own anywhere On light lands, with deficient 
rainfall, where a regular supply of green fodder 
is not available, it would be hard to procure a 
better animal. 


As for Jerseys, Guernseys, and Ayrshires, 
these small breeds did not give a revenue from 
steers, and the best thing to do with the bull 
calf is to knock him-on the head, 


Take the Jersey asa valuable butter breed, 
with an eye ta nothing else; she gives a fair 
quantity of extremely rich milk. ‘There is no 
better butter cow in the world. Itis a false im- 
pression to imagine they are delicate; the fact 
is, that there is no tuberculosis on the Channel 
Islands, and the United States admit Jerseys 
without the test. 


There are two classes of J erseys. Seeing that 


so few Jerseys had been imported, he did not 


know where all the thoroughbred animals came 
from! Put a Jersey bull to any class of cow 
and the progeny will probably be of good color. 
He had seen quarter-bred animals shown as pure 
bred, and what more could be expected of their 
progeny than weeds. 


' The proper English Jersey should have plenty 
of substance. He had seen these seven breeds 
referred to running together under the same 


conditions, and the Jerseys were certainly not 
delicate, although they could not stand the cold 
like Ayrshires or Kerries. Crossed with a Short- 
horn, the Jersey produces a good calf, but he 
would not advise crossing with the small breeds. 


The Guernsey cow promises to be the most 
popular cow in somo of the States. Perhaps a 
thousand years ago the Jerseys and Guernseys 
were all the same breed, now they are very 
different. The Guernsey is larger and coarser; 
consequently hardier towards tho cold. It had 
been used for draught purposes once, which 
should account for its size compared with the 
Jersey. It crosses well with the Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire and Holstein. 


— 


ABOUT MILK AND CREAM, 


When the milk is drawn from the cow it is at 
a temperature of about 100 degrees, and that is 
the right heat to separate at. Never separate at 
less than 90 degrees, or there will be a loss of 
cream. When the cream leaves the separator it 
must be cooled, and that is why it should be 
delivered as soon as possible to the factory. 


The time must come when cream must be 
delivered daily. Itis the only way to procure 
first class butter, and the farmer would secure a 
better test sample. It is a bad habit to pour 
your hot cream of one milking into the cold 
cream of the previous milking. Separate into 
another vessel, and when cool mix and stir 
thoroughly. Afterwards the more cream is 
stirred the better, as a fresh surface is con- 
tinually being presented to the atmosphere. 


Some farmers never stir, but allow froth to 
accumulate on the milk—nothiug is worse, for 
the cream at the bottom becomes sour and 
affects the whole lot. 


Dairying, except on clean lines, is impossible 


A dirty man is an enemy to his district, as 
his product might mix with others and spoil the 
whole output. 


He urged farmers to go in for ensilage. It 
is the easiest thing in the world to make—it 
only wanted cutting at the right stage, and 
would keep one year or ten. 
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Vegetable Experiments in Texas. 


(J. K. Ropertson anp E. ©, GREEN.) 


EXPERIMENTS are reported on the culture of 
onions with and without irrigation, and of 
beets, radishes, lettuce, carrots and turnips for 
bunching for the early market. With each crop 
tests of varieties were also made. The growing 
of early garden crops for northern markets is 
rapidly developing in south Texas, 

Onions .. Wich this crop the seed was sown in 
beds and the onions transplanted to the field 
when they had attained suitable size, Thrips, 
which seriously affected the onions in the seed 
bed, were kept under control by spraying with 
whale oil soap used at the rate of 2 lbs dis- 
solved in 6 gallons of water. At setting out time 
the tops of the onions were trimmed to about 
5 inches, and the roots cut back to about 6.75 
inches, Hight cultivations were given. In addi- 
tion the unirrigated plat received one hoeing. 


Level cultivation was practised and at no 
time was it deeper than 1.5 inches, ~The irri- 
gated plat received four irrigations in addition 
to the preparatory ope which was given to both 
irrigated and unirrigated alike, A mixed ferti- 
liser containing 4 per cent nitrogen, 6 per cent 
Phosphoric acid, and 9 per cent potash was. 
applied at the rate of 500 lbs per acre and 
worked in each side of the row in March. 
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On one-twentieth of an acre the irrigated 
plat yielded 1928 lbs, of which only 2 lbs were 
unsaleable. 


The unirrigated plat of the same area yielded 
987.4 lbs, of which 12 lbs was unsaleable. 


These yields are at the rate of 676.5 bushels 
and 350 bushels on the irrigated and unirrigated 
areas respectively. The onions sold at Beeville 
for 2 cts.alb. The net profits from 1-twentieth 
of an acre with irrigation was $33.45 and from 
the unirrigated $15.69. All of the expenses, 
such as cost of preparing land, irrigating, trans- 
planting, cultivating, fertilising, harvesting, 
seed, &c, are shown in tabular form. The 
variety used was the Red Bermuda. 


It is believed that the results secured in these 
tests with irrigation would have been greater 
had the irrigating facilities been more efficient. 
At times the onions suffered from lack of mois- 
ture. In the variety tests 19 varieties were 
compared. The Bermuda again proved superior 
in point of earliness and yield. 


Beets... The beet is the favorite bunch crop of 
south Texas truckers. The crop requires from 
80 to 90 days to reach saleable size from the 
time the seed is sown. With good culture two 
crops can be grown between October and Vay. 


In the station uxperiment bat guano was 
used broadcast at the rate of 500 lbs per acre 
when the land was prepared. Six irrigations 
and 9 cultivations were given. Frost and ice 
occurred 12 times during the months of January 
and February but the freezes were not sufficiently 
severe to seriously injure the crop, though they 
did retard growth. The bunches were shipped 
in ventilated barrels wishout ice. From 19 to 
25 doz. were packed in each barrel, the tops to- 
ward the centre. 

When the crop was marketed it brought 40 
cts. per dozen bunches in March and April, and 
25 cts.in May. ‘The net returns from the sale 
of beets grown on one-tenth of an acre Was 
$67.51 and the cost of production $13.28, leay- 
ing a profit of $54.23. The authors state that 
a net profit of $000 per acre fora single crop 
of beets is within the range of possibility in 
that section. 

Variety tests indicated that the Electric 
variety can be most safely recommended. Crim- 
son Globe and New Meteor of the newer varie- 
ties are considered especially promising. 

Radishes...Three profitable crops of radishes 
can be grown during the fall and winter seasons 
- in the vicinity of the station. From one-tenth 
of an acre 169 dozen bunches were sold, each 
bunch containing from 1% to 16 radishes. _The 
cost of growing one-tenth of an acre of radishes 
was $5.60, The radishes sold for $39.27, leaving 
a net profit of $33.67. Exclusive of the radishes 
sold about 1.5 bbls were destroyed by a severe 
frost in January. < 

n shipping radishes they are packed in un- 
Be enistenabaerels in concentric circles with the 
tops toward the centre of the barrel. When the 
barrel is about one third full of radishes, a layer 
of ice is put in. A second layer of ice is added 
when the barrel is two-thirds full of radishes, 
and the final layer when the barrel is nearly 
full. ‘The icois smashed up so that none of the 
lumps is larger than a hen’s egg. About 50 lbs 
of ice is used per barrel. Enough radishes are 
heaped on the top layer of ice so that when the 
parrel arrives at its destination it 1s about level 
full with the radishes. 


Twenty-eight varieties were grown In the 
variety test. The turnip-rooted varieties are con- 
sidered the most desirable for the western de- 
mand Of these Scarlet White Tipped is the 
most popular on account of its appearance, The 
test indicated that Round Scarlet Chinese and 
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Icicle are worthy of trial for the kitchen garden, 
as they were of the best table quality. All of 
the long-rooted varieties except Market Gar- 
dener {ong Scarlet, Chartier, and Early Short 
Top Long Scarlet became pithy or hard and 
woody before reaching a suitable sale size, the 
last two mentioned being recommended when a 
long-rooted sort is wanted. 


Lettuce, Carrots, and Turnips...The cultural 
tests with these crops failed, but the results 
secured in tests of 21 varieties of lettuce are 
recorded with brief descriptions of the varieties 
tested. All the varieties of lettuce suffered from 
want of water and insufficient utility and none 
of the plain-leaved varieties headed up satisfac- 
torily, ‘The crinkled and loose sorts made the 
best heads and were slower to run to seed.’ Rice 
birds destroyed the carrot crop. Of the sixteen 
varieties of turnips tested the Purple Top White 
Globe and the White Dutch Strap Leaf are 
recommended to truckers as of good value The 
Purple Top Flat Strap Leaf and Extra Harly 
White Milan are also considered satisfactory, 


Air Treatment of Milk Fever. 


Ler me give you my experience in one case, 
which will be sufficient. I was called late one 
evening to attend a cow that was down, unable 
to raise her head. I gave her the air treatment, 
and the next morning word came over the 
*phone that she looked as if nothing had ever 
been wrong. The next evening I received word 
that she was down again, the same as before. 
She was treated again, and she got up as before, 
but the following day we had the same expe- 
rience, and at each visit the owner was talking 
about the large flow of milk he was getting. It 
now came to me that his taking such a large 
amount of milk at one time was where the 
trouble lay, so he was ordered not to milk her 
out clean again for some days, but simply do as 
nature suggested, and that was to take a small 
amount from each teat, and that frequently, 
according to the flow, say four to six or eight 
times a day There was no more trouble in the 
above case, and I have given the above orders to 
owners many times since, and never have been 
called to see a like case or known of a fine cow 
having milk fever when the, above directions 


were followed. 


Nee cement 
ee 


I would algo suggest that the owner of a 
heavy milker shrink his cow before she calves 5 
take away the rich feed for a few days and put 
herin a dry lot. It will tend to prevent her 
udder from becoming so distended and perhaps 
inflamed. Begin taking small quantities from 
each teat as soon as the udder becomes well 
filled, no matter if it is several days before she 
calves; it will do no harm either to the mother 
or offspring.—J.V. in Wallace’s Farmer. 

The successful farmer keeps his soil filled 
with humus. Humus not only contains a large 
amount of fertilising naterial, but it assists in 
warming the soil and helps to retain its mois- 
ture. A soil filled with humus produces earlier 
and better crops. 

The milk supplier who is never in a hurry to 
get to the factory in the morning often raises 
the greatest fuss if he has to wait five minutes 
on the butterman after he gets there. 


F. ARMBRUSTER & UHLMANN 
Wholesale 


AND 


oe \Tobacconists 
Nos. 9 and 151 Rundle Street 


And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


Sole Agents for— 
FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 


STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE 
MY PET TOBACOCO—Twist, Plugs and Cut 


Dark and Aromatic. 
Waste Tobacco for Spraying and Fumigating. 


fh. Rickatdg 


(Late of E. P. Rush) 


Cycle* Motor Builder 


Pulteney Street, Adelaide 
4 Opposite P. Small’s. 


Cycles Built to order 
&8 8s to £17 
Bells and Lamps. 


Tyres and all accessories. 
Cash or terms arranged to suit customers. 
Country customers premptly attended to. 
Private Address—Porter Street, PARKSIDE. 


Repairs a speciality. 


Cycles on hire. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


back Paine 


...Hairdresser and Tobacconist... 


UNLEY ROAD 
A CHOICE STOCK OF 


CIGARS. CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO 
To Select from. 


A. Trial solicited 


Agent for the Australian Gardener, 


A. N&LSON, 


105 Parap x, 
opposit 
Norwood, a) ” Baptist Church 


Cycle Builder 


Importer. 


Repairs to all Cycles, 


All the Latest Sundries in stock 


74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


In order to make our establishment profitable, 
Our Surgical and Mechanical Staff must be kept 
fully employed. 

Under fresh management and with still later 
mechanical appliances we have considerably re. 
duced our fees. 


, In future our fees for Extraction under local 
anaesthetic will be 1s. in place of 2s. 6d., and we 


‘will supply a Full Upper and Lower Set of Teeth 
for £4 4s. 


As heretofore, that skill and care will be exer- 
cised in both branches which our patients need 
and oupP reputation demands. 


x Our Operators, who are Registered 
Dentists, are able to skilfully and properly 
perform whatever duties are required in the 
practice of their profession. 


E. P. RUSH, | 


.. Cycle and Motor. ° 
MaNUFACTURER 


AND 
REPATRER, 


35 Pulteney Street, Adelaide 


Cycies and Motors Built to Order 


and Repairs at Reasonable 
Rates. 


o0o000 
-- ALL WORK GUARANTEED ... 
Wet Paint 
As Applied by 


Blanden Bros. 


Painters and 


Decorators 
Payneham Road, St. Peters, 


Lasts for years. 


| | Best Materials 
We Use ™* | Best Labor 


And guarantee satisfaction, 


Prices Right. 
nt 


Prmted and published for the Proprietor by 
Andrew Hodge, at the Caxton Printin 
office, Hindmarsh square, Adelaide. 
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-Muirden College, 


Currie Street. 


W. MUIRDEN - ~- Principal. 
nes~ Telephone 1,502. 


Day and Evening Instruction in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Accountancy, English, . . 
Arithmetic, etc. 

Business Training Course for boys and girls 

daily from 9-15 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Preparation for Civil Service and University 
Examinations. 


B. WALTERS & CO., 
Flinders St., 


East of Hutt Street, Adelaide 


Box, Trunk. .| 


Are Wit bony . 
Packing Case| 


All kinds of... - 
Packing, Piano, Furniture. Zinc-Lined Cases 
On hand or made to order. 


Makers 


Every description of Fruit Boxes in Shooks 
or made up forwarded to any part of the 
State. 

cen Wrapper Paper in quantities to suit 
purchasers, - ; 
Remember the address—F linders-street. 
EAST OF HUY? ST. 
Telephone 690. 


Cactus Dahlia 


The most up-to-date Collection in 
Commonwealth. 


Acknowledved hy all who saw the Flower 
last season af the fines; ever grown. 


Flower Seedlings for Spring and Summer 
Planting, 2s 6d per 100, post free. 


0 90 


Green Plants of Novelties now 
ready, 


0000 


HH. Kemp, Unley, Adelaide 
Tel. 1282 


Catalogues on application. 


_ SUBSCRIBE TO 
AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 
3s. 6d. per annum. 


_ Marcx 15, 1906 


The Commercial 
College 


Business Training for Boys 
and Girls leaving School 


Preparation for all Exams. 


Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for every 
kind of Mercantile position. 


Principal—H. 'AUL HOWARD, A. A., S.A 
Prospectus on application, 


ADELAIDE, Pirie Chambers, Pirie-street. 
And PORT ADELAIDE, St. Vincent-street. 


S.A. Farm and Estate Agency. 


Mallala 445 a, average yield for years been 23 bushels, 
water laid on. Good improvements. £5. 

Enfield—70 a, magnificently improved property, with 4 
mile frontage. Only 4900 down, 

Gawler District—372 a, vith Fallow. £5 7s 6d. 

Several Fine River Properties near Mannum. 

Gunbowie 640 a, 17s 6d. Improved crop. £192 cash. 

Lyndoch—230 a, Improved crop, fallow. 48 12s 6d. 

Willochra—356 Freehold, 253 P, Lease. Well improved. 
£400, £100 down. i 

Glen Roy, S.E.—522 a, no hous-, Well fenced, fine land, 
sure Olstrict. 32s 6d a, terms. 

Bundaleer—539 a, Well improved, splendid land, sure 
district. £4 7s 6d acre, terms. 

Islington—76_a (adjoining Sewage Farm), 6 R; 10 a 
Lucerne. Engine, pump, unlimited-supply of water, 
extensive building, Ideal dairy farm. 42,350, £825 
down or offer 

570 a, adjoining Canowie. Well Improved and watered, 
200 a crop, 70. Very easy terms. 

50 a. Magnificent Arable Land on 4th Creek, 8r, villa, 
7 a. oranve and lemons, 5 a, potatoes, 10 a. lucerne 
and oats, splendid well, windmill, pump, dam, &c. 
13,300. 1900 can remain. 

Upper Sturt 288 a, 7} mile from city, river frontage, 


fine garden land 2 houses, 5 r. each. 11300, about 
half cash. 


Glen Osmond—80 a. L6 5s, only L50 down. 
Easy terms arranged. MONEY TO LEND. 


Pirie Chambers, Pirie-street. 


W. H. COATS & SON, 


Fruitgrowers 


And Wholesale Exporters 
East End Market... . Adelaide. 
EXPORTERS and Importers fof Fresh Fruit _ 

Agents for Renmark Fruits 
And Dried Fruits 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves, 


Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 


packed and forwarded to all. 


parts of the State at lowest. 
rates from. our own gardens at. 
Tronbank. 


The April Number of . . 
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Vegetables— 
Seasonable Notes 


CONT AINS— 
The Orechard— 

Notes by W. J. Allen 

Prize Essay of the Burnley School 
of Agriculture —When a Tree © 
should Bear— The Need of 
Light — Root [Systems—{Im- 
portance of Sound Leaves, &c 


Stoek— 


Diseases of Farm Animals—‘Soil 
Exhaustion — Locality — Over- 
stocking, &c 


The Poultry Yard— 
Export Poultry. 


TME FLOWER G&RDEN 


Floriculture. 


Avrumy digging, pruning, planting, and trans- 
Planting, will occupy much time in large gar- 
dens, Preparations for planting should parti- 
cularly be made and the plants set out at the 

. first opportunity, so that all possible advantage 
py) be taken of the short winter season. The 
Majority of kinds of hardy bulbs should be 
planted during the month. Care must be taken 
not to bury these too deeply. Aga rule the depth 
Of soil above the top of the bulb should be equal 
to twice the depth of the bulb itself. To grow 
bulbs to perfection the soil must be enriched 
with well decayed stable manure, and this 
should be dug in deeply so that little or none of 
Tt comes in contact with the bulbs Bulbs and 
tubers of crocuses, suowdrops, anemones, and 
Yanunculi should be surrounded by sand, as 
Contact with rich soil often destroys the young 
delicate roots as fast as they emerge from the 
caudex of the bulbs. 

Main lots of annuals may now be sown. 
Those with yery small seeds should be sown in 
boxes or very small beds of fine sandy soil and 
very lightly covered. The soil should also be 
thoroughly soaked before sowing, so that the 
Seed may not be washed out of place, as is often 
done. Larger seeds may be sown to advantage in 
Patches in the open borders, where they are to 
remain. 

Chysanthemums will be in full bloom and 
require attention in staking and tying. Liquid 
Manure applied at this time improves the color 
ot many varieties and increases the size of all 
Considerably, The best varieties of crysanthe- 
mums should now be marked for future propa- 
gation Where there is much digging to do a 
8reat deal of labor may be saved by hoeing the 

Orders twice during the autumn and winter to 
stroy all weeds. It is the weeds that cause so 
Much labor if allowed to grow amongst the 
Plants, The hoeing takes comparatively little 
time, and all is kept neat until the digging can 
© done towards the spring, which is the proper 
time, When the digging is done early in the 
Winter weeds spring up soon after, and this 
Necessitates treading over the ground to destroy 
6m when the soil is soaked with the winter 
Tains, In preparing and planting shrubberies 
Steater care Steals exercised than is some- 
times the case. Where the soil is poor it is as 


necessary to use manure as itis in the case of 
vegetables, and it would be a difficult matter to 
use too much. Poor ground as a rule should be 
broken up much deeper than rich or medium 
soils. Many shrubs delight in extra rich ground, 
and it is necessary to enrich the soil for these 
by working in a little manure where they are to 
be planted. 


In planting new shrubberies one of the most 
important. points lies in allowing room for the 
full development of each individual specimen. 
Another equally important point is taking into 
consideration tho ultimate height attained by 
them. As the characteristics of trees and shrubs 
are so well known and are carefully pointed ont 
in the various nursery catalogues, there can be 
little excuse for making mistakes in planting 
them. Asarule the planting in small gardens 
should be precisely the same as in larger ones, 
except that the back rows, which in large places 
would consist of trees, are left out. Thus, what- 
ever width of border is to be planted, the com- 
mencement is the same. The front row of a 
shrubbery is planted 3 to 4 ft. from the edge of 
the drive or walk, the second r w 10 ft., the 
third row 18 ft.. and the fourth row 30 ft. from 
the edge. Where the shrubbery is backed by a 
plantation of trees these latter are planted at 
regular distances over whatever space is appor- 
tioned to them. The front row of shrubs should 
consist of dwarf kinas, growing to a height of 
some 2 ft.; the second row.of those which are 
some 6 ft, high when fully developed ; the third 
row of those attaining some 10 ft. in height; 
and the fourth or back row of shrubs or tree- 
shrubs. which when fully growing average some 
18 to 2U ft. in height, Beyond this line, but at 
some considerable distance—say, 40 ft. at least 
—forest trees may be planted as mentioned 
above. These are the distances at which it is 
safe to plant the rows, but the distances between 
the shrubs along the rows has also to be con- 
sidered. The correct rule is to allow a space 
between the stems equal to one and a half 
times the ultimate height of the shrubs in any 
particular row. This allows ample space for 
planting (at least for some years) a variety of 
herbaceous plants, bulbs, and other annuals and 


perennials. 


The Hills 


Operations in this department can be started 
much earlier than on the plains. Planting gene- 
rally should be commenced in earnest during 
the month, although it may be necessary to 
water at the time the plants are put in. The 
advantages are so great that no objection can be 


‘buds. 


shrubs, and herbaceons plants of all kinds should 
be put out at once. New ground intended for 
tree-planting, flower borders, etc., should be 
broken up during the month, before it becomes 
saturated with moisture. All hardy tubers and 
bulbs should be in place by the beginning of 
May. The pruning of deciduous shrubs, includ- 
ing roses, may be done at once, S ow during 
the next few weeks any strong-growing annuals. 
These may be sown in the borders direct, simply 
preparing small pitches in the borders and 
covering the seed with rich, sandy soil. Chry- 
santhemums should be kept regularly watered 
with liquid manure to ensure perfect develop- 
ment of flowers. If in exposed positions the 
stems should be securely tied at neat stakes, and 
intended specimens tied close up to the terminal 
I Any of trese in pots may be planted out 
if watered immediately afterwards. 


Cultivation. 


In an interesting article to the Horticultural 
Advertiser on the subject of methods of cultiva- 
tion used in British Columbia and California, 
where the “ dust blanket” is found to be of the 
greatest service, Edward Wallace, of Vic., B.C., 
says— 

The preservation of moisture is not the only 
benefit to be derived from cultivation. It is 
really wonderful what a beneficial effect this 
constant stirring and consequent eration of the 
soil has upon vegetation. An agricultural 
chemist would explain this, The growth of 
everything is stouter, stockier, and also better 
ripened. In sections of California, where both 
cultivation and irrigation are practised, it is in- 
variably the case that fruit produced with irri- 
gation is inferior. True, it is larger, but it has 
not the flavor, nor has it the shipping qualities 
of fruit produced by cultivation. 

As an experiment this season, I planted in 
our herbaceous ground one bed, which was to 
receive no watering. To avoid any underground 
seeprge. the topmost bed on a sloping hill was 
selected. Here we planted a variety of subjects, 
border carnations, pyrethrums, doronicums, 
aquilegias, helianthus, rudbeckias, coreopsis, 
Michaelmas daisies, Shasta daisies, delphiniums 
and many others. Bear in mind that we have , 
three-months’ dry spell. This bed received nog 
one drop of artificial watering, but was culti¢, 
vated frequently and thoroughly. Some, notably 
Coreopsis grandiflora, did better than with 
water, even as regards flowering. Without ex- 
ception the plants are in better shape for sale, 
niuch more sturdy. Even the moisture-loving 
Pyrethrum uliginosum did well, growing three 
feet, from single shoots taken off this Spring. 

Yet, one more argnment in favor of the “ dust 
blankets”? One part of the interior of this 
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ountry is known as the dry belt, where only a 
scanty rainfall occurs in Winter. The Summer 
is long and very dry. Many portions consist of 
dry, sandy wastes, covered with sage brush; but 
are these sandy wastesso dry? I trow not. In 
digging native bulbs, such as Calochortus macro- 
carpus, Fritillaria pudica and Lewisia rediviva, 
which always occur in the sandiest spots, I 
always found more or less moisture at a depth of 
six inches. In my opinion the shifting sand, 
blown about by every wandering breeze, forms a 
natural dust blanket. 


Sandy soils retain moisture better and re- 
quire less cultivation than heavy loam or clay 
soils. 


*Plan for Flower Garden. 


41 Remedy for Red 
Spider. 


I ama constant reader of the Florists’ Exchange 
and owe a debt of gratitude to those who con- 
tribute the useful results of their experience, a 
debt to be paid in like good coin. 


The last Summer was unusually dry with us, 
resulting in a plague of red spider covering 
garden plants, grass and clover, Many plants 
were out of reach of the water system, so that 
we could not visit them with 4 sharp stream. I 
tried all things in the way of medicine that I 
could think of without any results, the spiders 
were still there and happy. The one vulnerable 
point that I discovered was to glue them fast. 
I found that by making a solution of glue and 
spraying the plants that every tyrant that re- 
ceived a touch of the solution was dead in two 
honrs, Wash ng them free of the glue and 
examining them.under a two-thirds objective 
proved that there was noresurrection. This did 
not kill the eggs [then madea number of care- 
ful experiments with various sticky mediums, 
and found that a hoiled flour paste, with whale 
oil soap, would kill adults and eggs with one 
thorough application. I did not find that it in- 
jure anything except gloxinias and geraniums, 
and they were unharmed if well syringed within 
a few hours. By adding tobacco or arsenic, or 
both, other insects were effecti: ely destroyed. 
Soap starch and nicotine solution worked fine 
on mealy bug ‘Try it, brothers; mix some 
brains with it, and report any improvement. — 
A. B. Leckensy. 


Vegetable Garden, 


per een 

Perennial crops should now be manured and 
dug for the season, as root growth commences 
as soon as the soil becomes moistened, Although 
tke crops are obtained no earlier, they are 
stronger and more prolific if the manure is dug 
in earlier in the season. These crops consist of 
asparagus, seakale, rhubarb, and globe arti- 
chokes New beds for planting these perennial 
crops should be formed at once by heavy manur- 
ing and trenching toa depth of 18in. Under 
proper cultivation asparagus is the most pro- 
ductive vegetable that can be grown, besides 
being the chvicest, and it deserves to be more 
generally grown and to be sold at much cheaper 
rates than at present. It is also the easiest to 
grow of any vegetable. All main lots of winter 
cabbage, kale, and broccoli should be planted by 


‘the middle of the month. Large breadths of 


early kinds of turnips should be sown, as this is 
the only reliable sowing that can be brought on 
by the natural rains, and, however early sown, 
the roots will remain good until the spring. 
Thus one large sowing will give a winter’s supply 
whether stored or left in the ground. Garlic, 
shallots, chives, tree and potato onions should 
all be planted during the month, giving them 
deep, well-manured soil. 

In this department do not neglect preparing 
the jland in time=for~ autumn planting and 
sowing, for as the season changes and a good 
time comes, so should, and will, the desire re- 
turn to raise a crop of good fresh vegetables. 
Some little effort should be made, therefore, to 
be ready in good time, and if possible raise some 
plants of cabbage, cauliflower, etc., even though 
it may be a matter of considerable difficulty to 
do so. If such vegetubles are ready and the 
ground is ready also, they can be planted where 
sufficient rain has fallen to saturate the ground 


In the cool table-land districts the broad 
bean may be sown with every chance of success, 
and towards the end of the month it can be 
sown in the warmer districts. I+ is a good vege- 
table and deserves to be grown. 


The watercress is a vegetable but seldom 
cultivated in the kitchen garden, although it is 
one that deserves attention. It grows wild in 
many places—in watercourses and swampy land 
—but this salad vegetable cannot be depended 
on for being sufficiently clean for use where 
dogs, sheep or cattle may haye access to it, It 
is not difficult to grow even with a limited 
supply of water—the soil needs but to be kept 
moist with water and liquid manure, and it 
will grow luxuriantly. A small patch, if well 
looked after, will yield a sufficient quantity of 
good succulent tops for the use of a family. 


This is quite a different thing to the cress that” 


is generally associated with mustard. Whon 
planting cuttings of watercress shade thein well, 
and after they have made roots the shading can 
gradually be removed altogether, 


Herbs of all kinds may be planted, ‘or if 
these cannot be easily obtained, seeds may be 
sown. A good collection of herbs will be found 
very useful, and a sufficient quantity to supply 
all needs will take up but a small space in the 
garden. The value of herbs does not seem to be 
generally appreciated, judging from the limited 
number grown in‘couutry gardens, Some par- 
sley, or maybe a plant or two of thyme, or a 
patch of mint or something of that kind, may be 
seen, but a collection is a rarity indeed. 


- Look ahead for the sowing of some onion 
seed, for it may be sown extensively during 
April; therefore, some ground should be set 
apart and well prepared in the meantime. The 
onion is such a useful, and almost necessary 
vegetable, that it should ou no account be over- 
looked—it needs good, well-drained soil and 
good manure in order to grow well. 


Asparagus—It would be desirable to have 
the land for the planting of this vegetable pre- 
pared in good time, for although planting need 
not be carried out before the early spring, the 
opportunity of a slack time should be taken to 
have everything ready, and save a rush at the 
last moment. The ground, which should be well 
trenched, will then have time to settle down, 
and thus be in the best condition, for planting, 


Beans, French—During dry seasons, beans 
‘and peas are liable to suffer from the attacks of 
red spider and thrips. and the leaves gradually 
turn yellow and fall off and the plants cease to 
bear. When this is the case the beans and peas 
should be pulled up and burnt, and the ground 
prepared for some othez kind of vegetable In 
the cool districts it is not advisuble to sow seeds 
except in limited quantity, for there is no know- 
ing when frosts may appear t» cut them down. 
In the warm places along the coast this bean 
may be sown as extensively. as may be required. 


Beans, Broad -— Towards the end of the 
month a row or two may be sown, and land pre- 
pared for a more extensive sowing next month, 
Dig the land deep and apply a good deal of 
manure—lime, superphosphate of lime or gyp~ 
sum, will improve not only the growth but the 
quality of the beans. : 

Beet, Red—Sow a row or two: as soon ag 
the seedling beets have attained the height of 
2 or3 inches, thin them out well. 

Beet, Silver—Sow a little seed, either where 
the beets are to stand or for transplanting —the 
latter is the best method, and if adopted will 
save a great deal of seed. Make the soil rich 
with abundance of yood manure. ~ 

Broccoli—Sow seed in seedbed in drills for 
future use, and prick out seedlings from previous 
sowings which are large enough. Good sturdy 
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plants available may be transplanted if weather 
Conditions are favorable. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Savoy may be treated in the same manner as 
_ the broccoli. All the seedlings of these should 
be carefully transplanted, and afterwards effort 
should be made to keep them growing without 

a stop, especially the cauliflowers and broccoli. 


Celery—A very little seed may be sown, for 
but few plants are likely to be required at a 
time. Any well grown plants on hand may be 
transplanted to land which has been specially 
prepared by very heavy manuring. A great deal 
of water will be required for celery should dry 
Weather prevail. Celery plents which have 
hearly attained their full growth may be earthed 
up, or their stems blanched by any effective 
means the grower may please to adopt. 


Cress and Mustard—Sow a little seed to keep 
a supply going, and water well if the weather is 


Endive — Sow a little seed and plant out 
seedlings already raised.. Use abundance of 
manure, and grow the plants as speedily as pos- 
sible, or else they will not be so tender and 
crisp, nor so well flavored, than if they were 
allowed to grow slow. 


Herbs—These useful vegetables should re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. Seed may be 
sown in seed bed, boxes or pots, where the seed- 
lings can be carefully attended to when they 
comeup. Plants available maybe planted out if 
the weather is favorable. Large overgrown 
plants may be taken up, divided and the best 
parts planted. 


Leek —This is a good time of season to sow 
largely of seed. Sow in rows in seed-bed and 
transplant when the seedlings aro 6 inches in 
height or even larger. The soil should be made 
yery rich, and it should also be kept quite moist 
during the growth of the plants. The use of 
liquid manure pretty frequently is advisable. 


Peas—In the cool parts of the State peas may 
be sown if the weather is not over dry. 


‘Radish—Sow a little seed now and then to 
keep up a supply cf young radishes for use. 


Sea Kale—Sow a little seed in seed bed. 


Spinach—Sow seed in drills, about 18 inches 
apart, in good well-drained soil. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough, thin out well. 


Shallots and Garlic—If cloyes can be ab- 
tained plant out in rows about foot apart, The 
ground should be well dug and well manured 
before planting. Set the shallot and the garlic 
quite firm in the soil, and cultivate well between 
the rows as those plants grow. 


GRIFFITHS BROS 


TEAS 


SATISFY 


49 Rundle St., Adelaide, 
.. AND AT .., 
MELBOURNE and SYDNEY. 
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Fruit. 


GO 
ArreR storing late apples and pears the most 
important work here will be preparing ground 
for planting. This cannot be done too early, 
as the soil improves considerably after being 
exposed to the mellowing influences of heat and 
air. Where the goil is at all poor or shallow 
the whole should be trenched at least 18 in. 
deep, and plenty of decayed manure should be 
dug in to the full depth. Bonedust would also 
be a great assistance in poor soils if thrown into 
the bottom as the trenching proceeds. Orange 
and lemon trees may be planted up to the end 
of the month, and will be found to succeed 
better as a rule than those planted in the 
spring, and this involves much less labor in 
watering. If planted at this time and given 
one good watering, they would require no 
further attention until late in the following 
spring, by which time they would be fairly 
established. In preparing ground for fruit trees 
a distinction should be made between those 
kinds that require extra good soils and those 
that do fairly well in soil of a medium quality. 
For instance, the apricot, nectarine, peach, 
orange, lemon, guava, and most varieties of 
plants would exist miserably in soils in which 
the apple, pear, cherry, and almond would do 
well. Yet we often see these trees planted 
together in ths same orchard, with no difference 


made in the preparation of the soil, with the 
result that the most delicate trees soon succumb 
to their uncongenial surroundings. This should 
show the importance of devoting a plot specially 
to each section of tree if we wish to secure the 
best results. In some of the larger orchards the 
desirableness of keeping the different kinds of 
trees apart is recognised. Even there, however, 
special application of _manures-is not often 
practised It isin smaller gardens, where the 
fruit is grown chiefly for home consumption, 
that the trees are mixed without regard to the 
particular requirements of each, and in such 
cases it is more necessary to plant and cultivate 
them separately according to their individual 
requirements, manuring liberally those varieties 
mentioned aboye, and by judicious pruning 
preventing the stronger kinds from over- 
shadowing them. Close planting also isa bad 
and common practice. This occurs through the 
natural desire to have as much variety in fruité 
as it is possible to crowd into a given space, 
Whether the soil-be poor or rich but little 
difference should be madé in the distances at 
which trees are planted. Twenty feet from 
stem to stem is planting perhaps too close. 


As crops of apples and pears are cleared off 
the trees a commencement should be made to 
scrape the stone to remove all refuges where 
chrysalis of codlin moth might lodge. An autumn 
dressing of limewash is also an excellent preven= 
tive of inssct pests of all kinds if applied to the 
stems and main branches. It also destroys all 
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lichenic growths, to which these trees are 
often subject in damp situations. Land intended 
for grape vines should be broken up at once to 
secure the advantage of early rains, as, with all 
other deciduous plants, vines should be planted, 
if weather permits, as soon after the foliage has 
fallen as possible. Ground should be made 
ready for strawberry planting during the month, 
heavy manuring and deep digging being the 
most important features of this operation. For 
bush fruit the ground is prepared in much the 
same way if heavy crops are desired Currants, 
gooseberries, and raspberries require the same 
treatment, viz., heavy manuring and deep digging, 
and this work should be performed during the 
next few weeks. Established plantations of 
these fruits should be manured and dug towards 
the end of the month. They should be mulched 
with stable manure immediately after. 


Orchard Notes. 


‘BY W. J. ALLEN, 


On account of the rather backward season, 
apples which usually ripe : nd are fit to pull by 
the middle of Febru:ty are just .eady to pick, 
In picking and storing the fruit, the utmost 
care should be taken in handling so as to avoid 
bruising it, else it ernnot be expected to keep. 


lf intended for export the fruit should be 
picked on cool days and not all wed to stand in 
the sun, but should be kept in the shade of the 
tree until it is carted to the packing house, and 
here also it should be kept as cool as possible 
from the time it is taken from the tree until it 
reaches the consumer. Never by any chance 
should it be allowed to stand in the blazing sun 
at any time, nor to be over-ripe before being 
picked. 


Generally when the seeds are well-coloured 
it is ready to pick, and if properly stored will 
keep without shrivelling—that is, if they are 
keeping varieties. Apples keep best in cold 
storage at a temperature of 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 


Green Manuring—During this month black 
tares, gray field peas, or any other crop intended 
for green manure should be sown among the 
orchard trees. The earlier they are put in the 
better are the chances fora good crop, as it must 
be borne in mind that such a crop has to be 
ploughed under early in the spring in order that 
it may be well rotted before the dry weather 
sets in, also to prevent it absorbing moisture 
which should be conserved for the use of the 
tree. In sowing this crop it always pays to sow 
with it about 80 1b of superphosphates when the 
soil is in fair condition, but where the soil is 
poor more than the quantity should be used. If 
any doubt should exist in the minds of growers 
as to whether or not it pays to apply manures 
to land sown to green crops, let such experi- 
ment by omitting the manurefrom an occasional 
row, and the results will be so convincing that 
for the future no doubt will exist as to whether 
or not manure should be applied with the crops. 


Red and other Scales on Citrus Trees.- If it 
is found that citrus trees are infested with scales 
they should be fumigated as early as possible in 
order to cleanse the trees and fruit. The work 
should be done on a cool or cloudy day or at 
night time. Avoid treating trees on hot days or 
in wet weather, and do not fumigate them if 
they haye been sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture at any time during the spring or summer, 
or the effect will be very disastrous to the trees. 
If the grower is not in a position to fumigate, 
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the spray pump should be brought into requisi- 
tion, and the trees given two or threo applica- 
tions of resin, soda and fish soil, or some other 
well known remedy which can be applied at a 
reasonable cost. ‘here is usually a good export 
market to be found in other States for clean, 
well-developed fruit, but they do not require 
any of our dirty inferior products. 


At no time in the year can the results of 
different methods of pruning be seen so well as 
when the fruit is ripening, when each variety 
should be closely watcned, and such notes taken 
thereon as will serve as a guide for the following 
year’s pruning. It is always well to bear in 
mind that trees or vines must not be overloaded 
if they are expected to return regular crops of 
high standard fruits, which quality alone will 
always command the highest prices* on the 
market and best repay the grower, whilst taking 
the least out of the trees or vines. 


The orch rdist or farmer who intends plant- 
ing a new orchard or extending those already 
established, should see that the land is prepar. d 
for the reception of the trees as soon as p-ssible, 
as it is well to have the land well broken up so 
that it may be exposed to the air and weather 
for some time prior to planting. The application 
of from half to one ton of lime to the acre would 
materially improve its condition, particularly 
on sour country, and the grower would find 
himself well recouped for the outlay by the 
extra growth which the trees would make. 


The drying of apples, raisin grapes, sultanas 
and prunes will, where these fruits are being 
grown, occupy the attention of the orchardist. 
After ‘the apples are peeled and sliced they 
should be immersed for five minutes in a brine 
made as follows—Dissolve 1 oz of salt and dilute 
with 2 quarts of water, then spread the fruit 
on trays and place in the sun or evaporator to 
dry. The prune and Gordo-Blanco grapes are, 
when ripe, immersed in a lye made as follows-- 
Dissolve by boiling 1 Jb of caustic soda in from 
8 to 10 gallons of watér, and iv this dip the 
fruit for about one or two seconds, or just long 
enough to make minute cracks in the skins 
when the solution is just on the boil. 


In some districts the skins will be found 
tougher than in others, and therefore it will be 
necessary to test the fruit to find out for what 
length of time it will need to be immersed in 
order to slightly crack the skins. Over-dipping 
must be avoided, else the fruit when dried will 
be ragged, and in consequence will be classed as 
inferior. 


Before packing prunes they should be dipped 
in hot water for at least five minutes; then put 
out in the sun to dry thoroughly before packing 
in boxes r, 

Those who are most successful in fruit grow- 
ing have found that they have had to combine a 
thorough system of cultivation with proper 
pruning and judicious manuring to attain these 
results. There is a time when each of these 
several branches of the work should be done, 
and by neglecting to properly attend to any one 
of them certain loss to the grower will inevit- 
aply follow. 

Codlin moth-should still be watched most 
carefully, and all grubs killed which have found 
shelter in the bandages. Also all fallen fruits 
should be picked up and destroyed. 


Gack Paines 
_..Hairdresser and Tobacconist... 
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Subject: ‘‘The Most Common Causes of 
Irregular Bearing and Imperfect De- 
velopment of Tree Fruits and their 
Remedies.” 


No. Il. 
. When a Tree should Bear. 


THe ages and conditions under which trees 
bear have great influence on their regular bear- 
ing capacities. The maturity of the tree, not so 
much its age, decides the time of its bearing. 


In a very suitable position the tree might be 
allowed to bear in three years, whereas the same 
kind of tree in an unfavorable position might 
not be mature for ten years. Pears, under favor- 
able conditions, may be fruited on an average of 
three years, and remain regular in bearing. In 
poor soils they would need five years. 


Apples, plums, and cherries can be dealt 
with in the same way. 


With peaches, a strong tree must be secured 
before allowing it to fruit; perhaps three years 
would be long enough in the hot north, where it 
is at home, but in the south and colder climates 
not before itis five years old. 


The age is the same for apricots. 


Lemons differ, for wherever they grow freely 
they may be allowed to fruit. 


The Need of Light. 


“ Blindness’ is frequently the result of bad 
pruning or insufficient trimming out. The sap 
runs to the highest and strongest point first, so 
that the heaviest shoots are found naturally at 
the top of the tree. These, if they are not taken 
away, forma kind of hood, preventing air and 
light entering the centre, to the detriment of 
the inside branches. It is quite common to 
find unripe wood inside, and consequent fruit- 
lessness or blindness. Each branch should have 
sufficient room to throw out its fruiting shoots 
and spurs without cramping the next, The 
main branches should be at least 2 feet apart, 
if there are fruiting shoots. Where there are 
only fruiting spurs they could te closer, If the 
shoots at the top of the brauches are not re- 
moved, the consequence will be that all the sap 
sent up by the roots will remain there, and the 
lower part of the tree being unnourished will 
remain quite bare, and will be so much space 
wasted, By thinning out of too crowled wood 
and by keeping the top of the tree light the 
growth will be forced down below and the whole 
tree furnished with fruiting wood. 


“ Blindness” inay also be caused by the tree 
being either too strong or too weak, A strong 
tree may easily be made stronger by a wrong 
way of pruning. The bigger the wound the 
stronger will be the new growth. No heavy 
cutting back should be done on a strong tree, 
but the whole piece taken away. The fruiting 
wood will have to be some removes away from 
the trunk to get weak enough wood, as fruit is 
borne on a slow flow of ripened sap, and cannot 
be borne where the flow is strong. The branches 
should be encouraged to yrow in a horizontal 
position, for sap flows strongest along the most 
upright channels. In a strong tree the sap is so 
often unripe that only leaf buds are formed or 
such flower buds as are formed are pushed off, 
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A weak tree will need a heavy pruning to 
strengthen it. Everything should be done in the 
way of cultivating good drainage, &., and the 
branches should be grown on as upright lines as 
possible. 


Root Systems. 

. Trees, by wrong methods being adopted, may 
be very much weakened, and, strange as it 
seems it is perhaps then that a heavier crop of 
fruit will be borne. But this is only a temporary 
spurt of the tree, as it will be followed by irre- 
gular and light crops and final death, if the tree 
be not in some way strengthened. A mistake 
when the young tree is first planted may cause 
irregular bearing. Very few realise the import- 
ance of pruning a young tree’s roots. Often the 
young tree has strong roots on one side and 
weak ones on the other. If the strong roots are 
not curtailed, the tree will be thrown out of 
balance, for it is an axiom in fruit tree culture 
that the side which has the strongest roots will 
also have the strongest branches, and these 
would throw the whole framework of the tree 
out of balance 

Another way to balance the routs would be 
to plant the side of the tree with the stronger 
roots to the windy quarter, the opposition of the 
wind and the exposure would be a weakening 
influence. The cutting back of roots in the 
dormant season would weaken the whole tree, 
because it would mean that the reserve of f: od 
to be laid up by the roots would be lessened, 
also the cutting back of head and roots in the 
growing season will inevitably weaken. 


Tf the soil in the summer is allowed to get 
hard and impervious to rain, or is cultivated 
deeply, the whole tree is affected adversely. 
Any ploughing in summer should be very light, 
just enough to form an earth mulch and to allow 
rain into the svil. Cold, wet, heat and drought, 
when excessive, will chill, sour, dry and harden 
the roots, and so injure the tree, Where coarse 
weeds are turned in round the roots of the tree 
in winter and cold and wet come, the result will 
be dangerous, as they would serve as a host for 
the water and sour the ground: if left on the 
surface they would prevent the sun from warm- 
ing the soil. In summer both of these things 
may be done and, would be advantageous. ‘The 
effects of heat and drought may be made less 
hurtful if proper treatment be given to the soil. 
The heat may be prevented drying up the roots 
by a mulch of light litter being put round the 
tree or a soil mulch given. ‘he severity of 
drought may be lessened by the soil round the 
tree being “dished,” so that when rain comes 
every drop of water will be caught by the tree 
and the soil mulch will also be of value 


The ‘Importance of Sound Leaves. 


Leaves have a great influence on the flower 
buds, and according to their size and vigor will 
pe the quality of the bud. They serve as the 
feeders of the buds, pumping up sap from the 
roots and elaborating it. So wherever any dam- 
age has been done to the leaves, the flower buds, 
and corsequently the fruit, sufter. If a severe 
frost has come when the leaves are on the tree 
and nipped them, the fruit may be spoilt for 
that season. Hot winds, severe storms and hail 
may also damage the tree, and cause destruction 
tothe season’s crop. An injury to the bark alsu 
necessarily weakens that part of the tree which 
is affected. The wounded part should be cleaned, 
the ragged pieces cut away and clay put over the 
wound to prevent uir entering, so that the in- 
jury sustained may be repaired. 


The puture of the seasons has marked effect 


on trees. The weak tree in a favorable season 


ae ht be strong enough to bear, but if a severe 


mig 


drought comes:it is too weak to bear. A strong 
tree in a good season would be too strong to 
bear, but a bad season would have just the 
weakening effect that the tree required, and so a 
good crop would be the result. 


Good Drainage aids Bearing. 

The uneven fearing of a tree is sometimes 
caused through bad drainage. On one side of 
the tree the water may lie at its roots, and on 
the other there may be insufficiency of water. 
The first position may suit a water-loving plant 
like the quince or a fig, but the dryness of the 
other side will perhaps kill that part of the tree 
or curl and shrivel up its fruit. 


Orchard land must be drained. Clayey soils 
need draining ivore than -andy, for the latter 
are often naturally drained. Draining will pre- 
vent surplus water lying about in winter, and 
will conserve water for summer use. The more 
uneven the depth and the surface of the soil is, 
the worse will be the natural drainage. and the 
worse the drainage is, the more uneven will the 
fruit-bearing be. Se any cost incurred by 
draining will be amply repaid by full crops. 


What Cultivation Secures. 


Improper cultivation plays its part in the 
irregularity of fruit cropping. The three prin- 
cipal foods that trees need are nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid, and lime may be added to 
these. These have all their functions to perform 
that the trees may be nourished and bear fruit. 
The nitrogen gives the deep green to the leaves 
and strong young growth, the phosphoric acid 
is required for the ripening of the wood, while 
the potash is necessary in the fruiting stage for 
the ripening of the frait. Lime is a quickener 
of all three and other plant food salts, and so is 
always an adjunct toa soil. Trees for a while 
may grow and bear well on what there is in 
the soil, but there must come atime when, if 
nothing be given back to the orchard to replace 
that used up, nothing »ill be returned from the 
trees. 

The trees can tell us themselves what they 
are needing. If they are making rapid growth 
and have deep green foliage, and mature their 
wood well, it shows they are well supplied with 
food, butif they grow slowly the second or third 
year after planting, and their foliage turus yel- 
low, it shows they have need of food or moisture 
or both. : 


If trees make too rapid a growth on reaching 
bearing age, and show little inclination to fruit, 
it means they are getting too much nitrogen, so 
the planting and turning in of leguminous crops 
which have the power of collecting and storing 
up nitrogen must be discontinued. 


Potash must be restored continuously to the 
soil, as the tree removes more of this component 
than ofthe others. Itcan be given as a manure 
in the form of kainit. Phosphoric acid can be 
given as bonedus , guano ana superphosphates, 
and nitrogen by the turning in of leguminons 
crops such as vetches, peas, beans, lupins, 
clovers, etc. The wh le of the orchard cannot be 


treated wit manure salts, that would be too- 


costly a business, but individual areas might be 
treated. 


Cultivation alsomeans the loosening and pul- 
verising of the soil, which is done in orchards by 
the plough, the disc and the harrow. The two 
chief seasons for this work are autumn and 
spring: it is also done at other times, according 
to the need and the weather. If cultivation 
be neglected the trees will suffer to a consider- 
able degree. Cultivation means the mixing and 
reblending of the svil grains, the exposure of 
fresh surfaces, and the opening of the top soil to 


allow air and water in. It can therefore be 
understood that cultivation is very necessary to 
the well-being of trees. 


The Tree’s Inner Nature 


We have dealt so far with the tree as a 
whole, and the conditions affecting its health asa 
whole, but now we can approach the tree closer 
and examine its buds and flowers, and seeif any 
cause can be found for irregular bearing. 


The first cause will be found in the dropping 
of buds. Buds may form all over the tree, and a 
good crop may be expected, A great many of 
these drop off, leaving only a miserable crop to 
mature and rip.n. When this dropplng occurs 
on long shoots, the reason very likely is that 
there is not sufficient sap to support them all. 
The pruning is at fault, and this can be reme- 
died by reducing tne shoot and making it strong 
enough to bear what buds are left. 


Another reason for bud dropping may be 
that the flow of sap is too strong in a shoot near 
by where a heavy cut has been made by the 
pruner. Do not prune the strong shoot hard or 
it will grow stronger, but thin out and expose 
it so that it may ripeu well and bear. 


An improper ripening season of the previous 
autumn will cause bud dropping: this may have 
been caused by a very mild summer or imperfect 
drainage about the tree, or the tree may have 
been too crowded, A great many flowers always 
fall, especially with apples and pears, a fortnight 
after the trees have come into flower, but this is 
Nature’s own pruning and thinning, and one to 
be desired, 


An early frost often plays havoc with buds, 
nipping them off when they are swelling to form 
flower buds. In stone fruits the flower buds 
are more subject to harm from cold than leaf 
bads. The weather of the season before the ex- 
pansion of the buds exerts a potent influence 
upon the number of flowers formed: the weather 
also during the expansion of the flowers and the 
setting of the ‘fruits increases or reduces the 
coming crop. ie 

The imperfect setting of the fruit is another 
cause of irregular crops. This is influenced 
by the prevailing weather, so that one year the 
crop might be much heavier than that of another 
year. If a severe late frost comes when the 
fruit is just formed, it will be responsible for 
the dropping of the young fruit; and if cold, 
hail and rain are prevalent about this time, the 
fruit will get knocked down or damaged. Bad 
weather, especially cloudy weather, if it lasts 
some time, is very injurious to the fertilising of 
flowers. 


Fruit trees are aimost altogether insect ferti- 
lised (to a small extent, perhaps, they are wind 
fertilised), and in bad weather bees will not be 
out working. So the longer cloudy weather lasts 
the fewer will be the tlowers fertilise {, and con. 
sequently the less the fruit borne. Very windy 
weather blows the pollen away, und causes the 
flowers to be infertile. A great many of the tree 
fruits aie infertile to their own pollen. For this 
reason an orchard planted with Bon Chretien 
pears will be found to be unfruitful, simply 
because of the infertility of their own pollen, 
that is, their flowers will not set uuless their 
stigmas receive pollen from some other variety, 
So it is necessary that at least three or four 
different varieties should be planted in every 
orchard 1t is wise to plant together those varié- 
ties that flower about the same time. 


Destructive Agents, 


Another cause of imperfect setting is the 
presence of disease in the tree. Disease is always 
weakening to atree, and it is those trees that are 
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the weakest that disease most rapidly attacks. 
So to avoid disease the tree must be kept 
healthy. Especially are leaf-eating insects to be 
kept away from trees : the leaves are the feeders 
of the flower buds, and if they are eaten away 
and destroyed the buds will also perish. The 
peach aphis is very serious for this reason. It 
prevents both flower and leaf buds from open- 
ing well, and distorts tho young shoots. When 
severe it will cause the leaves to fall ata time— 
October—when the tree has need of all its leaves. 
Where it is present the trees should be sprayed 
with Bordeaux ‘mixture (6 lbs bluestone, 4 lbs 
lime to 50 lbs water) in winter, or with tobacco 
water (1 lb each of tobacco and soft soap to 20 
gallons of water) when it appears in the spring. 
Fumigation, when the tree is in leaf, with cya- 
nide of potassium is good, but expensive. ‘To. 
strengthen the tree so that it may throw off the 
disease, mulch the ground with tobacco refuse 
or manure salts, especially kainit or rock salt. 


The pear slug damages the leaves of the pear, 
cherry, and plum, eating away the tissues and 
leaving only skeleton leaves, and so ruins the 
fruit. As the slug has a slimy coat, ashes or fine 
earth, or lime, thrown on to it will force it to 
curl up and fall to the ground, where it will 
die. A spray of Paris green (1 lb Paris green, 5 
Ibs lime to 300 gallons water) can be used where 
the pest is bad, For the larva in the soil, a colu- 
tion of bluestone or sulphate of iron might be 
put into the ground. 


Some of the fungous diseases are dangerous to 
the buds. The peach leaf curl is one of the 
worst. It attacks the leaves as they unfold, blis- 
dering them and preventing them from fulfilling 
their proper function of starting the buds in the 
spring. To remedy this disease spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture in winter after the pruning. In 


spring, as the leaf buds are bursting spray again 
with one-third the strength. Never allow the 
old prunings or infected leaves to lie about so as 
to spread the disease. Some varieties suffer more 
than others, so do not plant them. Briggs’ Red 
May, Crawford and Salway are in most soils 
good resistant varieties. 


Black spot of the apple and pear causes crack- 
ing and distortion of the fruit if it comes early, 
and scurvy patches if it comes later, and very 
often the fruit falls off. Spray for this disease 
with Bordeaux mixture in spring, when the 
flower buds open. Some varieties of apples, 
Cleopatra, Ribston, and Filbasket, are very sus- 
ceptible toit, and should not therefore be grown 
where the disease is bad. 


.Powdery mildew of the apple distorts the 
leaves and also affects the buds. To prevent it 
spreading, burn all prunings and spray with 
Bordeaux mixturein early spring and in winter 
stronger. 


The pear phytoptus or mite damages the 
leaves by blistering them, and thereby causes 
the tree to shed its leaves prematurely, to the 
detriment of the fruit. Spray with kerosene 
emulsion (4 1b hard soap, 1 gallon water, 12 gals 
kerosene) or soft soap and sulphur (1 |b to 5 
gals water) in summer. : 


Oidium or powdery mildew of the vine pre- 
vents the leaves unfolding properly. Dust with 
ground sulphur in the early morning while the 
leaves are moist. 


Black spot or anthracnose of the grape attacks 
the fruit,»causing a malformation in the fruit, 
Vines should be stripped of the loose bark and 
painted with Botdeaux paint (Bordeaux mixture 
with clay and lime mixed with it). ; 


It can be seen from all these facts that a 
great deal depends on the start in life a young 
tree gets, whether it is at homvin its surround- 
ings and also whether itis built up properly and 
receives proper treatment all its life. These 
points decide the difference between a regular 
and an irregular tree, a paying and a non-paying 
one. 
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Diseases of Farm 
~inimals. 


'§. S. Camuron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Climate. 


‘The climate and meteorological conditions 
prevailing, not only in different countries, but 
also during different seasons of the year in the 
game country, are well known to have an effect 
on the liability of both animals and man to 
disease; and this, apart from the much-experi- 
enced effect of change of climate (i.e., removal 
to a different climate), which, in many cases, 
may be considered as on exciting cause rather 
than a predisposing one. The widely held notion 
that the blood becomes thinner after continued 
sojourn in a hot climate, and is thicker in cold 
countries is erroneous. That the circulation of 
the blood may be more sluggish in cold countries 
than in hot, where the temperature influences. 
function-energies, may be admitted ; but that 
the blood itself is altered in composition, con- 
sistence, specific gravity, or fluidity, cannot be 
scientifically contended. io ; 

The circumstances which determine the in- 
flu-:nce of climate on causation of disease are 
not well understood, but in recent years fight 
has been thrown in some directions on the 
subject. Many of those sub-tropical diseases, of 
which malaria is a type in man, and, say, red- 
water and South African horse-sick ness in 
animals, are now known to be caused by micro- 
organisms, which are transtnitted to them by 
the medium of certain insects, such as mosquitos 
and ticks: so that their occurreuce connot be 
said to be directly due to climatic influences. 
Indirectly, however, they are, for the disease- 
conveying insects only flourish in latitudes 
where the temperature and atmospheric moisture 
are such as to favor their development. 

The direct effect of atmospheric temperature 
is noticeable as a factor in disease, Apart from 
disease incidence due to sudden exposure to 
sun heat, long coutiuued exxcessive heat induces 
debility ana loss of tone and functional energy, 
leaving the system more open to attack by 

disease-producing agents. Conversely, the ad- 
~ vent of frost, or excessively cold weather, may 

cut short outbreaks uf microbian disease. On 
the other hand, long continued exposure to cold 
undoubtedly tends to lower vital energy, and 
so predisposes to disease. It has been frequently 
observed in America that the greatest prevalence 
and mortality of swine fever occurs in the 
southern States during the summer, and in the 
northern States during the wiuter months ; 
periods when the conditions of temperature und 
‘climate are such us to diminish the natural or 
physiological resistance to disease. ; 
Lung affections are much more prevalent in 
low-lying situations, w:th a moist foggy atmos- 
here, while horses and cattle reared at high 
‘altitudes, where the air is more rarifiedjand dry, 
are well known to have 1oore hardy disease- 
resisting constitutions. 


Locality. 

Certain diseases are observed to be more 
prevalent in some districts than others, and the 
increased prevalence can, in a number of in- 
stances, be shown to be due to local conditions 
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of soil and weather, or to localized customs of 
management. Fluke in sheep only prevails on 
low, marshy, or wet land, suitable for harboring 
the particular kinds of fresh water snails 
(physae), which are essential to certain stages 
in the life of the fluke parasite. In like manner 
anthrax, rheumatic affections, dysentery, Aus- 
tralian stringhalt, intestinal parasites, occur 
mostly on similar country. Foot-rot’in sheep is 
known to be of most frequent occurrence on 
very wet land, with a clay subsoil, or on dry 
gravelly country. Sand colic, impaction and 
paralysis of the bowels in horses are more pre- 
valent in dry sandy localities, where the soil is 
devoid of surface humus. In the wind and rain- 
swept gullies and ranges of Gippsland, and other 
hilly country, febrile diseases, colds, bronchitis, 
and other lung affections are more severe than 
in less tempestuous localities, and when con- 
tayious or infectious diseases, such as pleuro- 
pneumonia, swine fever, and strangles, obtain a 
footing in such districts, their spread is more 
rapid, and they are more fatal. In Australia 
the disease of horses known as “ nasal dise ise,” 
which is really a form of osteoporosis, is noticed 
to be more common in certain localities, as is 
also goitre and rickets in sheep. Similarly 
“coast disease” or “ cripples” when first of a 
character to demand attention, was almost con- 
fined to the coastal districts: 


Soil Exhaustion. 


The subject of soil-exhaustion, which is des- 
tinued to loom largely in connection with the 
health and well-being of stock in Australia, may 
be given brief attention here, for it is, in a great 
measure, a2 question of local stock management 
or agricultural customs. ver since shortly 
after the sheep industry got firmly planted 
throughout Australia, it has been known that 
certain tracts of country would become, after a 
shorter or longer lapse of time, “ sheep sick,’ 
aud now, at the end of fourteen or fifteen years 
from the establishment of the dairying industry 
sone areas, in Victoria wt least, are suspected 
of beiny “cattle sick.” This means that the 
virgin land, through continuous grazing without 
manurial or cultural assistance, has become 
deficient in certain mineral constituents, and 
that consequently those plants, to the growth of 
which such mineral matters were essential, haye 
died out, and plants of inferior quality, so far 
as milk production (or, in the case of sheep, 
wool production) is concerned, have taken their 
place.- In other words the grazing of one class 
of animal on the same land for a number of 
years has almost completely altered the character 
of the herbage, and while the pasturage may 
look as well us ever, and may be as good for 
grazing another class of animal, its “ substance” 
for the purpose for which it has been used, hag 
vanished. It is estimated that the amount of 
nitrogen lost to the soil by means of milk 
removed from the farm averages 45 lbs per cow 
per annum; of phosphoric acid and potash from 
Taking even good land that 
will carry one cow to 3 acres, it will be seen 
that the land is being exhausted at the rate of 
10 lb uf nitrogen and 2 to 3 ibs of phosphoric 
acid and potash per acre per annum 

Throughout a period of prolonged drought, 
this form of soil-exhaustion is more quickly 
etfected. Most of the chemical elements which 
form the mineral food of plants exist in some 
form, aud in minute quantities, in the air, and 
may be brought down and supplied to the soil 
by means of rain. The amount of nitrogen in 
the form of ammonia that is carried to the soil 
by rain in country districts during an ordinary 
season is equivalent at 44 ibs per acre per 
unnum. In the neighborhood of townsa greater 
amount is deposited, and therefore it is not in 


respect of nitrogen that the soil becomes ex-, 


hausted, But pnosphoric acid, in the form of 


phosphate of lime, is deposited by pau are 
extent of only half a pound per acre; 80 ni 
the deficiency produced by grazing milking co i 
is not made up for naturally, and See re 
this essential soil constituent goes 00 4 ae 
rate of at least 2lbs per acre per a 
amount equivalent to 10 lbs of 20 per pars 
superphosphate. In dry seasons the eae 
tious supply of mineral matter, by means se 
rain, fails, and the deficiency becomes mo 
pronounced. 


Overstocking. 


The subject of overstocking may be briefly 
adverted to. Apart from the il) effects of as 
tinuous grazing just mentioned, and wile 
become much increased when paddocks ane ; 
overstocked, and apart also from the ac 
fouling of the herbage by excess of SES 
discharges, and by “the tramp of many feet, 
there is the further disadvantage that the goo 
grasses a.e continuously eaten off as they ange 
into growth, and are thus prevented from A - 
ing. In this way the extirpation of much whole- 
some herbage is hastened. At the same time, 
useless or actually harmful and noxious plants 
which are not eaten by stock until the pasture 
is bare of nutritious grasses, are allowed to seed, 
uutil eventually the innutritious herbage pre- 
dominates, ths good grasses having been eaten 
out A familiar instance is the graduul usurpa- 
tion of a pasture by Yorkshire fog grass (holeus 
lenatus) where this grass has been sown with 
Sweeter grasses; the latter are eaten down Ccou- 
tinually, while the fog is neglected by stock 
owing to its harshness, and being a strong 
grower, it soon takes possession of the pasture. 
Again, the well-known rib-grass or plaintain 
(plantago lanceolata) being much relished by 
sheep, is a useful grass on sheep country ; cattle, 
however, neglect it, and on cattle runs it qu ickly 
becomes a nuisance, not only on account of its 
spread, but because its flat habit of growth 
entails great waste of ground surface that could 
otherwise be utilised by. more suitable grasses. 
‘Even in times of plenty, the folly of overstocking 
is not less acute, for then the noxious plants are 
left still more severely alone to propagate and 
spread their banefal presence over the pasture, 
occupying gronnd that would otherwise accom- 
modate herbage of more nutritious character. 


Truly the factors operating towards deteriora- 
tion of Australian pasture lands are many, and 
deserve thoughtful attention and action on the 
parc of all concerned. -At the risk of being 
charged with uttering a libel on the common 
sense of Australian farmers, a protest must be 
here entered against the suicidal and wasteful 
practice of burning off seeding grass during 
bountiful seasons, a practice which is carried 
out by not a few farmers in some highly-favored 
districts. They fear bush fires, and instead of 
mowing the super-abundance of seeding grass, 
and turaing it into hay or ensilage, as a standby 
for a time of scarcity, they thoughtlessly resort 
to the characteristically improvident method of 
the “fire stick.” 


{Environment.* 


Unwholesome surroundings may, according 
to their character and -iuteasity, be such as to 
excite disease or predispose the animal to an 
attack. Vitiated atmosphere, as a re ult of 
deficient ventilation and perflation, is often a 
coutributory cause of pneumonia, influeaza, and 
other debilitating diseases ia stabled animals, 


.So noticeable is the effect of insanitacy sur- 


roundings on the occurrence aud spread of 
certain diseases, that it has be:ome customary 
to group them together under the term “ tilth 
diseases.” By this is meant, not so much that 
filth in itself will cause these diseases as that 
their causative germs will find in the unclean 
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surroundings—deposits of dung, manure, and 
rubbish, stagnant drainage, and the like—ideal 
conditions for maintaining germ life. As in- 
stances of such filth diseases, Fetanus (lockjaw), 
and influenza in horses, anthrax and abortion 
in cattle, swine fever and fowl cholera may be 
mentioned. 


Want of cleanly surroundings, especially of 
working horses, encourage skin diseases, such as 
mange, eczema, psoriasis (mallanders), crackled 
heels, mud fever, and grease. ‘Foul in the 
foot” of cattle, and foot-rot in sheep are other 
cases in point. 


Species or Kind, 


Certain diseases are peculiar to certain kinds 
of animals. Animals of the cattle tribe are 
alone liable to contract ‘contagious Pleuro- 
pneumonia, Tick fever, Black leg, Milk fever, 
and Rinderpest. Strangles, Roaring, and String- 
halt are peculiar to horses, and no animal but 
the dog is ever affected with Distemper: while 
Swine fever, Multiple abscess (Lymphadenitis) 
and roup are examples of dis-ase which are con- 
fined to pigs, sheep, and fowls respectively. In 
addition to typhoid fever, syphilis, and appen- 
decitis, a whole host of diseases could be men- 
tioned to which man olone is liable. 


Conversely, certain diseases never affect 
certain kinds of animals, Cattle are completely 
exempt from Glanders, horses from Foot-and- 
mouth disease, dogs from liver Fluke, sheep 
from Purpura, and pigs from Redwater. Donkeys, 
mules, and goats are peculiarly insusceptible to 
most of the diseases which ravage the closely 
allied species—horses and sheep. ‘Lhus donkeys 
seldom suffer from any of the bony affections 
which are so common in horses, and they, as 
also goats, are practically immune against Tuber- 
culosis, Anthrax, and the virulent affections of 
closely-related species. Such diseases, as Foot- 
and-mouth disease in cattle, Glanders in horses, 
Rabies in dogs, and Fluke in sheep, while being 
primarily bovine, equine, canine, and ayine 
diseases respectively, may also affect other 
species, but in such cases the attack is frequently 
much modified in type and milder in form. 

Hrequently anatomical and physiological dif- 
ferences may determine the incidence of diseases 
peculia: to a species as in the case of appendi- 
citis in man, Sidesbones and Roaring in horses, 
and Foot-rot in sheep; but what the influence 
is which determines the iufluence on particular 


species of animals of the diseases mentioned in 


the last but one preceding paragraph, is not 
satisfactorily known. Some light has been 
thrown on this aspect of the incidence of 
diseases by researches on the subject of immu- 
nity whereby it may be speculated that differ- 
ences in chemical composition and physiological 
affinities of the component parts of blood cells 
and blood serum of different animals may 
account for the susceptibility of some species 
over others to special diseases. This subject 
will be more fully discussed under the heading 
of “Immunity” ; for it may here be said that 
the most hopeful prospects of elucidating the 
problem lies in those directions to which serum- 
study leads. = ; 
(To be continned,) 
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Export Poultry. 
By D. F. Lauri. 


TxxrE have been various expressions of opinion. 
of late as to the requirements of the London mar- 
ket. Lhe matter is very important, as, unless the 
class of bird approved in the English markets be 
sent, loss and disappointment will result. 

ConpITION. 

There is an excellent market for young, well- 
fleshed birds, anda poor one for ill fed specimens. 
a specimen laden with fat is not the quality de- 
manded, Heavy weight and accumulations of fat 
are disliked. What is required is abundance of 
meat of fine quality, and nota super-abundance 
of fat. This matter is well recognised in Canada, 
where they copy, as closely as possible, the 
methods adopted in the Heathfield fattenin 
establishments in England, Our breeders mld 
do well to study this question even for the local 
market. There can be no doubt that it pays 
neither buyer nor seller to deal in half-starved 
birds. The condition that is suitable for a bird 


intended for stock or show purposes is not suitable 
for a ‘market fowl. 


CaNnapiaAN Experiment. 

The following appears in the evidence given 
before the Select Sanding Committee of Agricul- 
ture, Canada, by Professor J. W. Robertson:— 
“I brought in the market, Ottawa, 101 chickens, 


just as they were brought there alive to be sold 
for food. I did not get the best on the market, 
and I would not take the worst. When I got 
these chickens home I killed three average 
chickens as soon as I could, I selected them asa 
fair average of the lot. I had them dressed and 
steamed until they were fairly tender. After 
being steamed they were put aside, wrapped in 
napkins for two days. During that time they 
probably lost a little in weight, but notvery much 
as they were wrapped up. I then took them and 
carefully removed all the edible portion. I found 
that the edible portion on these three chickens 
weighed 2 lb 6 0z. They were a fair average of 
the 101 chickens which I had bought. After I 
had fed the chickens for five weeks (and mine 
were not fed by the cramming machine), I again 
selected three chickens, as nearly the average as 
Icould select them, and killed them. I treated 
them in precisely the same way as the first lot, 
After removing the edible portion I found that I 
had 7 |b 6 oz off the three. ‘That is, I had more 
cold chicken for the table per chicken from those 
which had been fattened than I had of the whole 
three that were killed before being fattened.” It 
must, of course, be noted that the fattened chickens 
were thirty-six days older than those killed before 
fattening. 
Waar Lonpon Dozs Nor Lixz. 
London poulterers have a strong objection to 
poorly fleshed birds of any sort, They object to 
prominent breastbones, or too much leg—the leg 
is an inferior part of the bird. Dark or black 
legs are much disliked, no matter how good the 
quality of flesh and condition. Yellow skin and 
flesh are disliked, although a creamy tint will 
muster, Very large birds, or those which, 
yea running about, have become muscular, 
are not appreciated. Coarse. overgrown birds 
will not command good prices, 


War Win Sur. 

Plump, white-skinned and flesh chickens, say, 
14 to 18 weeks old, and ranging up to 5 lb weight. 
Yellow legs will pass muster as long as the skin 
on the body of the chick is not too pronounced in 
color; as stated, a creamy tint is not disliked 
The birds most suitable for the proauction of the 
best table fowls for the purpose in view have 
been stated many times. At the risk of impartin 
stale news, I will again give them, pointing ou® 
that the introduction of Game blood (Old English 
o (ndian) as a first cross only, will give that 
ruid, woll-fleshe1 braast so much liked, and in 
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contrast to the prominent, wedge-shaped breast 
disliked by the buyers, Buffs or White Orping- 
tons, all the Wyandottus. Favorelles, Dorkings, 
Plymouth Rocks (such as are bred ia Canada, 
with creamy skin), all these crossed with the 
Game will give ideal birds When bred pure 
there is always a risk of trouble with breastbone. 
The erosses lay on flesh very quickly. Leghorn. 
Minorca, and other light breeds are not suitable, 
The English buyers are experienced, and can tell 
each breed, and besides, these birds, as a rule, do 
not plump up. There is a market for them as 
squabs and broilers in *merica, but not in Eng- 
land. Mongrels have been proved unprofitable, 
and are, in additior, very uneven in quality. 
{Farrenina EsrapnisHMents WANTED. 

‘There is a great want in this direction, and I 
am sure an enterprising person could do exceed- 
ingly well in this branch of the poultry industry. 
One strong reason J] have for advocating the 
establishment of a fattening depot is that indi- 
vidual breeders wil] find a very great difficulty in 
shipping a well-graded sample. A fattening depot 
could well ufford to pay a satisfactory price for 
both lean and fattened chickens, ducklings, etc. 
The lean ones they could fatten, and, with others, 
carefully grade and sbip, say, first and second 
quality, or first, second, and third sizes. It is, 
of course, imperative that the contents of each 

“erate be graded to at least }1b; that is, there 
should not be any two birds in the crate differing 
in weight more than a quarter of a pound, and 
here large numbers to choose from are needed. 
The crates should be branded with gross and net 
weights, and also first or second quality This 
would be. difficult in private shipments. As 
already stated. the Utility Poultry Club will find 
a difficulty in this direction, as it is intended to 
receive, pack. ship, etc., each consignor’s birds 
separately. 

FATTENING. 

In England birds are fattened in* coops by 
trough feeding, and also by aid of cramming 
machines. ‘The coops are 6% feet long and about 
16 inches square (insidé measurement); each coop 
is again divided into three compartments. The 
duration of the fattening process is about three 
weeks by trough feeding and about a fortnight 
by crammer, In front of the coops V-shaped 
troughs are placed and in these the food is 
placed, ‘The consistency of the food is that of 
thin porridge, so that from the end of a yooden 
spoon it will drop off, but notrun, The food used 
in England is a mixture of ground oats and skim 
milk—sweet or sour (preferably sour), The oats 
are very finely ground, the hulls especially being 
reduced'to dust. Canadian experiments find finely 
ground oats. including the hulls or husks, give 
equal results when compared with hulled oats 
finely:ground; the extra firm grinding is impor- 
tant ‘he birds are fed three times a day, but 
are kept hungry for the first ten days; during 
the next ten days one pound of tallow for each 
70 chicks ismixed with the ‘food, and after that 
until fat oné pound of tallow foreach 50 chicks 
is allowed; the meal mixture is used slightly 
thicker after the first ten days Flour of sulphur 
ig used as a vermin destroyer. 

Coors. 

The bottoms of the ceops are made of slats or 
battens, so that the droppings may fall through. 
These bottoms should not be fixtures but should 


be laid on trestles, and the top structure of the - 


-.¢o6p-pladed ‘upon them: this will facilitate clean- 
ing. Tho battens should be of hardwood, well 
tarred over with hot tar; the tops may be of 
wood, but galvanized iton, with wire fronts, 
although more costly, is most lasting, and prefer- 
able from a health puint of view; scrupulous 
attention to cleanliness 1s necessary. As tatten- 
ing here will take place during warm weather, 
the coops should be kept as c ol as possible, and 
may be placed mm low sheds; in the country these 
may belt ‘alight framework, covered with wire 
netting, und thatched, the thatch ‘held in place 
‘by means of a covering ‘o~ aA SC A ae 
netting. Vermin must he guar ed against, and 

- for this reason iron 'coops are'tar better than any 
others. ‘The birds should fast from 24 to 30 hours 
before being killed, i 
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KENT TOWN, S.A 
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Clothing and Boot 


Company 


Manager in vs J. ORCHARD 


The above Company has com— 


menced business with an 


Entirely New Stock 


at such prices that will secure 
your custom and give you every 
satisfaction 


Late KRANTZ BROS 


Under New Management. 


Established 1885. 


EF... Es. Day 
29 Gouger Strect, 
Bedding 
Manufacturer 


(Wholesale and Retail) 


Re-Making a Speciality 


Country orders promptly attended to. 
A Trial Solicited. 
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H. WARD, 
B-OTMAKER 
Rundle Street, Kent Town 


KK KK 
Repairs a Sjeciality 
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A. NELSON, 


105 PaRrapDs, 


Norwood, 


Cycle Builder 


‘ Importer. 


Repairs to all Cycles. 


opposite 
Baptist Church 


All the Latest Sundries in stock 


H. 4. hickatds 


(Late of E P. Rush) 


Cycle* Motor Builder 


Pulteney Street, Adelaide 
Opposite P. Small’s. 


Cycles Built to order : 
£8 8s to £47 
Bells and Lamps. 


“Tyres and all accessories. 


Cash of terms arranged to suit customers. 
Country customers premptly attended to. 
Private Address—Porter Street, PARKSIDE. 


Repairs a speciality. 
Cycles on hire. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


F. ARMBRUSTER“ UHLMANN 
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AND it ~ 
neta | Pobacconists 
Nos. 9 and 151 Rundle Street 

And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 
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STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE 
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Dark and Aromatic. 
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Miss PAOMPSONs 
Costumiere. 
0000 
High-Olass Dressiwaking at 
Moderate Charges. 
A Trial Solicited. 


‘Orders promptly and accurately 


executed, ° 
Address— 


142 Pulteney-street. 


74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


In order to make our establishment profitable, 
Our Surgical and Mechanical Staff must be kept 
fully employed. 


Under fresh management and with still later 
mechanical appliances we have considerably re. 
duced our fees. 


In future our fees for Extraction under local 
anaesthetic will be 1s. in place of 2s. 6d., and we 
will supply a Full Upper and Lower Set of Teeth 
por 44 4s. 

As heretofore, that skill and care will be exer- 
cised in both branches which our patients need 
and oup reputation demands. 

x Our Operators, who are Registered 
Dentists, are able to skilfully and properly 
perform whatever duties are required in the 
practice of their profession. 
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EFruitgrowers 


And Wholesale Exporters 
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EXPORTERS and Importers ‘of Fresh Fruit 
Agents for Renmark Fruits 
And Dried Fruits 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves, 
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packed and forwarded to all 
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Muirden College, 


Currie Street. 


W. MUIRDEN - -  Prineipal. 
hes~ Telephone 1,502. 


Day and Evening Instruction in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Accountancy, English, . . 
Arithmetic, etc. 

0000 
Business Training Course for boys and girls 
daily from 9-15 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Preparation for Civil Service and University 
Examinations. 


S.A. Farm and Estate Agency. 


Near Burra, 5,700 acres, S.P. Fences, House, 
Wells, etc.: 20s. Good sheep country. 
Myponga, 1,316 acres, C. Lease: cheap, £320 
1,527 acres (400 acres fallow), Houses, Ont- 
buildings, Tanks, Well, two miles Gumbowie 
Station ; price, 37s 6d: terms, 12s 6d cash. 
Rhine Villa, 605 acres, R.P, Lease. Stone 
House, Well, Garden, Fallow, Fenced; 35s 


“acre. 


Several fine River Properties near Mannum. 

Finniss, 1,003 acres, well watered and im- 
proved, three miles from Murray ; 25s or offer, 

440 acres, eleven milcs east Mount Pleasant, 
sure rainfall, 165 acres fallow, gcod farm; £3 
acre, £450 down. 

Milang, R.P. Lease; 476 acres, 150 cleared ; 
water, sure district; 24s as freehold, terms, 

Smithfield, 300 acres, fine property, £7 12s 6d 

Gawler River (near), 320 acres, well im- 
proved, fine Land, Artesian Bore; £8 acre, 
terms. That? 

Narracoorte, 830 acres, House, Creek, Nettes, 
Fence, splendid Land; £3 acre, with 990 acres 
C. Lease. 

Bull’s Creek, 960 acres (200 acres freehold), 
£800. 

434 acres, Clinton, Y.P., 23 bushel average. 
House, Fenced, Water, etc.; only 80s, terms 
arranged. 

Edithburgh, Y.P., 317 acres (90 acres Salt 
Lake, return over £100 yearly), balance good 
Land; £1,200. 

Narracoorte, 75 acres, splendid Farm ; 85s 

Magill, 11 acres, Dairy, Pig, Poultry Farm; 
£1,000. ; 

Hahndorf, 50 R., Sell or Let ; nice place. 
Islington, Choice Dairy Farm; £2,300. - 
New list of N.S.W. Farms just received. 
Money to Lend from 4 per cent. 


Easy terms arranged. 
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Cactus Dahlia 


The most up-to-date Collection in © 
Commonwealth. 
Acknowledged by all who saw the Flower 
last season af the finest ever grown. 


Flower Seedlings for Spring and Summer 
Planting, 2s 6d per 100, post free. 


Green Plants of Novelties now 


ready, 


H. Kemp, Unley, Adelaide 


Tel. 1282 
Catalogues on application, 
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Business Training for Boys 
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Preparation for all Exams. 


Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for ever 
kind of Mercantile position. 


Principal—H. PAUL HOWARD, A.LA., S.A. 


Prospectus on application. 


ADELAIDE, Pirie Chambers, Pirie-street. 
And PORT ADELAIDE, St. Vincent-street. 


B. WALTERS &CO., 
Flinders St., 


East of Hutt Street, Adelaide 


Box, Trunk 4 


Packing Case 


All kinds of ... : ; 
Packing, Piano, Furniture, Zinc-Lined Cases 
On hand or made to order. 


Every description of Fruit Boxes in Shooks 
or made up forwarded to any part of the 
State. 

Apple Wrapper Paper in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 2 

Remember the address—Flinders-street, + - 


EAST OF HUTT ST. 
Telephone 690. 


E.P. RUSH, 


.. Cycle and Motor.. 
MaNUFACTURER 


AND 
REPAIRER, 


Makers 


85 Pulteney Street, Adelaide 


Cycles and Motors Built to Order 
and Repairs at Reasonable 
Rates. 
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Floriculture, 


By tHe Osserver. 


Wuen the soil is dry it i8 safe fo spread mantire 
in plenty and dig it under. If it has not been 
kept and turned thrée or four times during the 
year there will be a lot of weeds. But there is 
great loss throwgh keepmg stable manure or 
similar stuff, and it is more economical to spread 
it at once and cover it if possible If it is left 
on the surface »nd gets dry there will te little 
waste, because there éan be no development of 
aimmonia unless there is fermentation, and this 
¢annot occur without moisture When the aw 
manure is covered with soil tke fermentation 
commences, ammonia is develope’, and is at 
once combined with the svil.. If the bed is not 
occupied with othe plants the weeds arr easily 
be dug under, and the soil will be farther 
enriched by their decomposition. When the 
soil is wet it is injurious to walk on it, beeause 
élods will be fofmed, and these mray remain 
unbroken for a tong time. If planting must be 
done upon wet soil, it is advisable to place 
bricks on either side of the bed, place a stuut 
plank on these, and then plant from the impro- 
vised platform. 

Plant out all kinds of hardy antrtals; and 
allow plenty of room for development, It 1s a 
common mistake to plant thickly, and when the 
plants begin to flower they are so Crowded that 
best results cannot be secured. The best way 
to puta plant inis to take out a trowelful of 
soil, spre:d the roots evenly,throw on a handful 
of rat loosely, not in a lump, then fill in the 
rest, and press it lightly down. A better way 
still is to plant with a ball of soil attached to 
the roots. A common way is to make a hole 
with a dibbler, hold the plant: by the neck or 
leaves, drop the roots straight down the hole, 
and fill or press the soil against the roots. 
Directly after planting give a good supply of 
water. Among the most desirable annuals and 
perennials for present planting are annual 


chrysi#nthemums, ageratum capensis, alonsoa, . 


#nchusa, anemone, japonica, carnations, and al} 
others of the dianthus family, acrocliniums and 
other everlastings, commelyna coelestris, geum, 
stocks of all classes, pentstemons, petunias, and 
phlox (in warm corners), Of course there are a 
gteat many other mest desirable flowers, but 
the list would be too long. If there are none of 
thesy in the nursery beds the see lsmen aud 
nurserymen cau supply many in small puts.  ~ 

Continue sowing small lots of hardy annuals 
to provide plants fur maintain ny succession of 


flowers. Hf the whole of the seeds are sown at 
once there will be a glut of bloom for a short 
time; followed by bare beds of ragged plants 
going to seed. It is of no use to sow seeds in 
the open beds, because the birds will scratch 
them up at once, or else the sluzs and snails 
will eat the germs directly they peep through 
the soil. If the plants escape the enemies they 
have to fight drought and other effects of the 
weather, By raising plants in nursery beds or 
int frames they can be looked after with a 
minimum of trouble until they are large enough 
to plant out. 


Do not dig deeply about the roots of treeg 
and shrubs, as that will mutilate the roots and 
cause the tops of the plants to die. The great 
majority of gardeners hold the i'staken belief 
that it is necessary, especially im hot climates, to 
forée the rcots down into’ the subsoil, where 
they suppose there is a more certain supply of 
moisture. The roots of all plurts require air, 
warmth, and moistu.e; as well as material for 
building tip the leavés, branches, and other 


parts. All these requisites exist in the greater 


quantity nearest the surface. Nature does not 
dig with spailes, wet ‘try to force the roots dow 
into the raw, ¢rudé, dense subsoil, except in 
reguid to anéhor roots, hte surfaeé is covered 
with old leaves, twigs, grass, aud sitnilar mulch- 
ing, and worms; insects, and other agencies open 
up the ground and let in the air. We should 
follow Nature, and keep the surface lousened 
constantly, to let air into the soil, allow absorp- 


tion of moisture from the air, and prevent rapid | 


evaporation frony below. Some extensive ex- 
periments conducted by the American Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have proved that plants are 
doubled in bulk and size by maintaining a loose 


- condition of the soil’ to a depth of three inches, 


neither much More nor much less, as compared 
with trees that were left uncultivated. 


Plants which send up many stems from a 
centre below the surface, such as antirrhinuins, 
chrysanthemums, plumbago: and pentstemons, 
may be taken up, divided, and replanted ir 
fresh spots, after cutting back a god lot of the 
top growth, If left too long in one spot, these 
plants will become ragged and unsightly. Of 
course, the ¢hrysanthemums should not be dealt 
with until after the flowering is over. When 
the flowers begin to open they will drop on the 
ground, unless they are supported by stakes and 
string tied around. -Do nct tie the shoots up 
like a stable broom, else the leaves will sweat 
and the flowers will be injured. Every plant 
must have light and«uir admitted to all “pirts 
above ground. adits fll 

Vvuutinue to plant hardy bulbs, ete Eich of 
these should be enveloped in sand, so that tie 
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clay in the soil shall not come into contact. The 
best soil for such plants is a rick, sandy mould, 
6nriched with old manure from a cowyard or 
sheep pén. New stable manure is not at all 
suitable to bulbs, tubers, aud the like. Bulbs 
should be covered with soil to their own length 
—if the bulb is an inck lotrg, it should be an inch 
under the surface, Hyacinths can be covered 
three inches. Corms, such as gladioli, may be 
covered half an inch, cyclamen with the crowr 
just above the surface. Anemones and ranunculi 
should be buried am inch deep When the flower 
stems risé they should be supported with wires’ 
or Jight stakes. Never remove any leaves from 
bulbs until guite dry, else the bulbs will be’ 
weakened for next year’s work. Oxalis can be‘ 
killed by constantly removing the leaves directly 
they appear, ' 

Slags and snails can be trapped wholesale by 
taking out a spadeful of soil, putting in a handful 
of weeds, dover witha short board, with room 
for the pests to’ crawl bene\th. [n abont three 
days the weels bevin tu’ decay, and the pests 
hide among then every night {nthe morning 
take a bucket around, with a little salt in the 
bottom, sh-ke the slugs and suails off into the 
bucset; replace the weeds and board, and go’ 
rouad every morning fur a week or so’ collecting 
the spoils. 


Ff there ate tuo many plants crowded on the’ 
borders of tle yreenhuuse remove soure of ths 
Teast valued, and place them ir the open b ds; 
When turning theny out of the pots louk at the 
roots; and if they are dviled around the ball of 
soil straighten them out, without breaking the 
soil, and spread them naturally in the bed. If 
any roots are mutilated cut them back to sound, 
uninjurel root. Attend to watering until the 
plants have taken good hold, else they will prob- 
ably die, because they have been used to regular’ 
watering in the greenhouse. Many plants which 
we have been accustomed to grow only in the 
houses will do far better in the open air. A dea} 


’ of useful knowledge as to the character and re- 


quirements of ornamental trees and shrubs can - 


‘ bé gained from visits to the Botanic Garden or 


to the larger nurseries, where they can be seen 
in the beauty of their perfection, 


Loosen or remove altogether, as may be re= 
quired, the ties .on recently budded roses, and 
secure the young growth to splints of bambous 
or light stakes, else the wind may blow off the 
new growths, If the ties are left too long un- 
attended to the growth will be strangled. A¥ 
the end of this month commence to prune roses 
and plant cuttings. In pruning standards it- 
will be well to leave rather long arms, projecting: 
like the ribs of a parasol, so that the leives in 
sui ner may shelter the naked stem from thy 
hit sua, which, in many cases whe-e this ig ny_- 
lecte l, kills the bark on the western aspect. Ca 
plunting cittings of ruses or anything else cut 
straight through, the shortest way, below « bude 
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Leave three buds on each cutting, plant with the 
top bud just above the surf:ce, and placing the 
bottom end into close contact with the soil. 
Roses do well with plenty of old cowyard manure 
mixed with the soil. They do not like to have 
other plants close by, and yet they require shelter 
against wind They nced good exposure to light 
also. 

The rake and the hoe are both very useful in 
their way, but'do not use the rake to take off all 
the Jittle rich clods and pellets of rich soil on 
the surface, Break these up and’ scattar them. 
The hoe is more useful, because it chops off 
weeds and loosens the soil to let in air. If old 
leaves and similar matter cannot be’buried by 
the hoe it will be necessary to rake them off and 
cirry them to the compost heap; but nothing of 
this sort should be wasted. If the gardener is 
yiry wealthy he may burn the rubbish and buy 
his fertilisers: but-he will’ then get as good 
resulis as the man who, makes his own compost 
and potting soil” The use of chemica] manures 
may be carried too far, because the friability 
and mechanical composition “can only be main- 
tained by the inclusion of a lot of decayed o- ganic 
matter. Still, superphosphate of lime or other 
phosphatic manure, potash in some form, and 
nitrogen are eseentials to plant life. 

Take up dablias when the top growth has 
dried, but not before. Be careful not to twist 
or mutilate the ligule connecting the tuber with 
the crown. If the crown is split into as many 
pieces as there are tubers attached the plants 
can be packed away more safely in chaff or dry 
sand until the end of September. All tender 
bulbs, ete., should also be lifted and put away. 
in dxy sand in a warm place until the hot weather 
begins to warm the soil. 


Buffalo grass will flower lut not produce 
szeds in this State. When the grass has flowered 
mow it close down, manure with short dung 
fron: the stable, sow seeds of perennial rye grass 
on the surface, and cover with fully an inch of 
the sandy mould, *Giye a cood soaking with 
water, and in a few days there will be a nice 
green carpet. Make a uixture cf 3 ewt each of 
bonedust, nitrate of soda, and 1 cwt sulphate of 
potash, and sprmbkle over the lawn at the rate of 
4 1b to cach red of Jawn at intervals of a fort- 
night. Do not plant couch or buffalo grass 
unt | September. 


The Shadehouse. 

Remove all plants that are about to flower to 
the benches of the greenhouse, but do not crowd 
them, else more harm than good will result from 
ihe ‘change. There they will keep in bi om 
longer. Pinch off ny straggling points on 
ericas and ‘plant them in peat with a bell glass 
over. Cut back hydrangeas and replint into 
clean pots. -Zonale pelargoniums can be cut 
back ‘at any time, and will usually begin to 
bloom about 12 weeks later. Cineraria, mimuli, 
and several other rather tender plants can be 
grown in a shadehouse. _Numbers of the plants 
termed * half hardy’. by British and Continental 
gardeners could be readily grown in the shade- 
hlonse pr eyen-in the open air in this climate, 

SS 

5 - The Greenhouse, ~ 

Chrysanthemums should have only justenough 
water to keep them fresh, so that the flowers may 
last longer. When the flowers are done cnt the 
pants close down, give them no water, but turn 
them ontside ; leave them till a number of young 
shoots have been produced, then pull the plants 
juto pieces, replant the s'ron_ est and best-rooted 
jn’ medjum pois, and plant the rcst in the open 
bede if wanted, At first the plants will not 
require much water, but as they develop they 
will need. potting up and inoie water, with a 
little weak liquid manure occasidnally. ~~ 

All jotted plants in the shidehouse which 
ate about ty fluer shold BKée*bronght into the 
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greenhouse and placed on the benches, but not 
Make plenty of room for) 


crowded together. 
them by removing all hardy plants not flowering 
to the shadehouse. Whilst-in flower limit supply 
of water to bare requirements, else the stimula- 
tion..will hasten maturation of the flowers 
Azaleas, camellias, and’ similar hard-wooded, 
shrubby plants must not be heavily watered, 
else they will throw off their flower-buds, and 
they must not have manure of any kind at any 
time.. The only safe thing is a little humus or 
peat. If camellias are too crowded with flower 
buds. some may be remeyed.’ E 


Place pelargoniums where they will have a 
strong light, but not direct sunlight, through 
glass, plenty: of air, and lots of room around, 
Every-plant on the benches should have a good 
free space around for light and air, When the 
roots reach the sides of the pots the plants need 
to be shifted into the next larger sized pots. It 
is not desirable to place them in much larger 
pots, because the warmth of the outside of the 
small pots stimulate growth. To find whether 
the roots have reached the sides of the pot, 
place two fingers on each side of the plant, close 
tothe soil; turn the» pot upside down, tap the 
edge of the pot gently on top edge of the bench, 
when the ball of soil’ will come away from the 
pot. Be careful not to break the ball. If the 
roots are showing have a larger pot ready, throw 
in some broken potslerds for drainage, put in a 
little soil to raise the ball of soil level with the 
edge of the pot, place the ball with plant in the 
centre of the pot, fill around with good potting 
mould, press lightly down, give a little water, 
and place the plant in a sheltered corner until it 
has recovered: Palms aud similar plants need 
to have the new soil pressed down rather firmly. 
Primulas will grow up with very weak stems, 
and for this reason it is usual to pot them rather 
low, and then fillup when the flowcrs begin to 
show. They are rather yross feeders, and it is 
well to ,ive them a little weak liquid inanure 
twice a week. The nature of the liquid manure 
should te changed so as to give variety. Sume- 
times some sovt may be put in the tub, or a little 
horsedung, or a very little sulphate of ammonia, 
or some kainit or nitrate of potash, but never 
make the liquid too strong. 


Pot out cinerarias in rich, loamy soil at short 
intervals. They will do best in a cold frame. 
Pot calceolarias into small-sized pots. Watch 
them carefully for slugs ard snails. Plant a few 
narcissi, hyacinths, and tulips, and a few 10-week 


stocks in pots for decoration of the place. Strike” 


cuttings of coleus, fuchsia, and other plants. 


Except when the weather is very cold: and 
windy, the house may be kept 0; en from 10 a.in, 
until 4 p.m, The underside or inside surface of 
the glass should be shaded by dab ing on with a 
spouge a mixture of whitening, with stalu beer 
or. sugared water, to prevent the sun scorching 
the plants. , 

_Turn tuberous begonias out into the shade- 
house. Sow seeds of mimuli, including musk; 
also calceolaria, cineraria, gloxinia, and tydaea; 

Fuchsjas want frequent syringing. ‘Itis always 
well to have a number of young plants of these, 
and it is easy to strike-cuttings at any. time, 
either from matured or from yery young growth, 
Oover the cutting with a bell glass, and: the work 
is still easier, — | Rett : 

The Stoyehouse. i 

When possible give-fresh air, but never let 
the temperature get below 60'deg. F , nor above 
70. Do uot allow the direct sunlight through 
the glass upon plants. . Always use tepid water 
frum‘tanks for the plants. Cleanse every’ part of 
the house with hot linewash. ‘ Clean the outside 
ofeach pot with warm water and a: soft brick. 
Watch for snails, slugs,and other pests. 

yoyAchimenes, dioscorgas,;.gesnerag, gloxinias, 
tydapas and amarant.s myst not be watered now, 
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Caladiums should either be repotted when the 


‘leaves are off, or thé soil should be shaken from 


the roots and the plants put away in dry sant in 


“a warm, dry corner. 


Do not repot other plants now. Crotons, 
dracaenas, palms, and other stiff-leaved plants 
should be washed on both sides of the leaves 
witha solution made by boiling four ounces each 
of quassia chips and soft soap in a gallou of water, 
asing a soft sponge. then rinsé with clean tepid 
water, and keep tbe house closed until next day, 


The Fernery. 

Do not water too much, avoid repotting, look 
out for pests. Remove all tender ferns, to. the 
stovehouse. Keep the place closed except when 
outside conditions are mild. Do’ not’ syringe 
plants, —; 3 ioltes 

Pits and Frames, 

These should be full of seedlings and cuttings 
for all parts.of the garden... Keep..one frame 
especially for fumigatiug insect infested plants. 


TO, CORRESPONDENTS, 

“ Anxious,” Walkerville, would. like to.know 
where he can procure chrysanthemum plants of 
the leading varieties exhibited at the March 
Show (first prizes consocutively), 


17 } Q 
Kemp's hoses 
Ilave attained the lead for qu vlity, 
combined with hardiness, 
All varieties in stock worth 
growing, 
Winners of the Victorian N RS, 
Champion and Gold Medal, 


Half Standards, 103 doz, 1s each 
Dwarfs, 6s to 7s doz, 6d to 9d each 


IIurdy Vrees, Shrubs, Glimbeis 
Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Hedge Plants, &e. 


H, KEMP, Unley Park, Sid. 
Telephone 1242. 


Glad iol ug and 
Sweet Pea, 


FINEST COLLECTION IN AUSTRALIA: 


L. H. Howell, _ 


GLAvIOLI Srsctautst, 


Mount Victoria _. . WS.We 


sec rat Catalcguos Free on apslication, 
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‘Orchard Cultivation. 


o———— 


Mr. A. Moors. 


This subject is as important for the growth 


and health of the young trees as winter and 
etc., are {0° the 


summer pruning and spraying, 
t on the trees; 


growth and quality of the frui 
and asan orchardist cannot expect trees to fruit 
well, and at the same time to be of good quality, 
without intelligent pruning, training, and spray- 
ing, neither can he expect to have good, strong, 
healthy trees without generous cultivation. We 
hotice in some gardens young trees planted, and 
from that time left. good deal to themselves, 
but not to their advantage. Such trees are 
usually very poor compared to those in An 
orchard that has been well cultivated at different 
times with plough or spade. I say spade, becanse 
& good deal of cultivation isdone with the spade 
or fork in the hills, where it is almost impo-sible 
to get a plough to work in some places, owing 
to steepness. _ The ough, when it can possibly 
be used, is the best ; Lut there is a difference of 
opitiion as to what kind of plough is the most 
suitable. The objection to the garden plough is 
thav if some soils it is unsatisfactory, owing to 
its short mouldboard, which pulver:ses well in a 
loogé’ suitable gol, where there is not much 
grass; but in a stiff soil, with grass, it drags 
and dves not bury the grass. The long mould- 
“Poard’ field’ plough does better work in most 
soils, aid buries «ll the grass’and weéds. ‘There 
isnot much danger of oyer-cultivation in most 
kinds of trees, especially orchards from one to 
six or seve’ years of age. To pay the cost of 
the cultivation a good plan is to crop the land 
between the trees. This can be done for some 
yeurs without hurting the trees, taking care to 
Kéep the crop a reat onablé distance from them. 
Peas and vetelies are both useful, as they leave 
uw certain amotnt’ of nitrogen in the ground 
One objection is that they get close around the 
trees. anu’ have to be hocd away after coming 
up, The best crép for the hills’ is potatoes, 
ug they can:be planted well away from the trees, 
Which are‘benefited in the same proportion as 
the crop of potatoes is benefited by cultivation. 
Av orchard under this method can be made to 
pay all planting expenses and cultivation ex- 
pouses until the time it comes into bearing, say 
five or six years. ‘Trees cultivated and eropped 
in this manner do not show any signs of having 
¢vo niuch nutriment extracted from the ground, 
but the reverse, as, owing to the intense cultiva- 
tion, they thrive wonderfully. In orchards that 
are sivuated 1n very, damp ground, and inclined 
to be flat, and hard to drain, it is agood plan to 
work the soil up towards the line of trees for a 
year or two, 80 that it slopes off towards the 
centre of the row, and drains the line of trees. 
Trees in dawp soil do not thrive as well as those 
on higher ground. Afver ano chard has reached 
the age of 10 or 12 years and older, difficulty is 
experienced in working the plough with any 
degree of satisfuction, and anything that will 
enable the plough to work up clese to the trees 
is a.great consideration, as it makes less digging 
in butween the rows of trees. In a large orchard 
digging a wide strip is fairly. expensive, and 
although some digging-is necessary, the less tho 
better. 1 haye found it a splendid plan to put 
the crdinary single feed plough on one extreme 


end of a long harrows swig, putting the harrow 


centre, or as close to t 


“of digging, and brings down t 


‘superior wrapping. 


putting the horse ‘in the 
he centré a8 will balance 
By this means One 


on the other end, . and 


the plotigh and harrow. 
man to plough, and one man to drive the horses 
(two horses are necessary), can plough an orchard 
quite comfortably, and get qttite close to the 
trees, no matter how mitch they spread, and the 
plough does not require more than the ordinary 
holding, owing to the draught. being central. 
The horses walk up the centre, turn after turn, 
scarcely touching the trees, and, in addition to 
ploughing, a certain portion is being harrowéd 
atthe sametime. This saves a wonderful amount 
he éxpense of cul- 


tivation very considerably. 


Atachine- wrapped 
Oruinges. 


We have the following aiditional information 
about this device in a Florida, U.S A., paper :— 


the advent of California oranges into th® 
markets wrapped with labels bearing the stamp: 
6 Machine-wrapped frnit, not handled by hand,” 
snakes information about the type of machine 
especially interesting. 

The machine is attached to the end of the 
grader, and receives the oranges direct. [t is 
simple in operation, compact, and_ perfectly 
automatic. 1b receives the fruit on an endless 
chain attached to which are a series of cups, felt- 


Jined and separated by rubber partitions. The 
wrsppers are cut from a roll, after the manner 
of a perfecting printing press, and, after being 
printed, are cut the desired. size, when they are 


ready for the orange. A unique device twists 
the paper perfectly tight about the orange, which 
js held in place at the top by a rubber- plunger, 
while the other end rests on a felt-topped rod. 
The ends of the orange are in this position, 
and so closely is the orange wrapped that it is 
believed it will be practically impervious to’ 
moisture. ; 

A feature of! the machine’ that will appeal to 
packing: hoiise men'lies iu the fact that'a suialler- 
s zed piper can be used than in hind: wrapping. 
Thus; a uine-by-nine wrapper wotld be used on 
the mechine, while 12 hand: wrapping a ten-by- 
ten wrapper would be required A saving of 2U) 
per cent. of paper is claimed ag well as far 
Another advantage would 
lie in the fact that no large stock of assorted 
wrappers would be required, singe the machine 
can be adjusted’ to any size, and the roll paper 
only would be 1:eeded. The printing of wrappers 
would also be done away with, singe the printing 
is a part of the wrapping process. : 

To prove that the machine will not mar the 

skin of the'fruit, eggs: have -been run through 
thé machine and wrapped without cracking a’ 
shell! 
The machine wraps 72 oranges a minute, or 
40,0L0 pieces of fruit every ten hours. 1t would 
wrap-a carload in one and one-half days. For 
the ordinary packing-house, five machines would 
be necessary to handle the fruit. 


“Practically all the packers in the city have 


inspected the machine, and all are enthusiastic 

over its possibilities. se a ok 
With labor a scarce and high-priced’ com+ 

modity. in California, this invention ought 'td be 


“a great factor in finking the citrus businéss. pay 
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better profits, 


the curve repres 


. Gorn, B. J /Howanp. 


- Details aré°giveii of an extended vinyestiga- 
tion on the chemical changes which take place 
in the storage, respiration, and growth of apples 
and on the insoluble carbohydrates. or marc of 
apples. The results of. microscopic and. macro- 
scopic examinations of apple starch are, also 
given. , Preliminary to. the experimental details 
an, extensive review is given of the work on. the 
ripening and respiration of fruits as observed by 


many other investigators. 


Inthe present work the varieties Ben Davis, 


Bough, Early Strawberry, Huntsmaiu » Northern 


Spy, Rhode Island, Winesap, Winter Paradise. 
and Yellow Transparent were used. “These are 
described and thé nature of the soil on which 
they were grown noted. Analyses ‘are given of 
these varieties when picked at-different datas 
and when held in common storage and. cold 
storage. From the results secured in this work 
it appears “thatthe changes in composition 
(the content of starch, sugar, and acids) in cold 
sturage do not gréatly, differ from those which 
occur in common storage, the chief difference 
being in the rapidity with which the changes 
take place.” 

The results of respiration experiments with 
apples in common and cold storage indicate that 
the fruit kept in common storage at the higher 
temperature ripened much more rapidly than 
that kept in cold storage. In comparing the 
ammount of carbon dioxid eliminated from the 
fruit in these experiments with th» malic-acid 
curve, it did not seem possible that the carbon 
dioxid could be accounted for by the disappe wr- 
ance of malic acid, as some other authors hive 
considered to be the casé. _ 

“Qnthe other hand, the curve representing 
the content of total carbohydrates, expressed as 
invert sugar, is approximately the revurse of 
enting the evolution of carbou 
dioxid. Tne probability that the carbon dioxid 
results from tte decomposition of carbohydrate 
bodies is strengthened by the fact that after 
protracted storage the apple has appazeatly lost 
vitality, and changes in composition proceed 
much more slowly than. in the early days of 
storage.’ 

In considering the growth of apples, the 
work. was not begun until after the “ June’ 
drop’? was’ over. It was found in this work 
that the less mature the fruit is when gathered 
the more’ rapid are tho changes tending to 
maturity after picking. It would seem, there- 
fore, that from a commercial st indpoint apples 
which are fairly mature my be expected to 
retain a more constant compositiou than those 
picked im an immature state.” 

The ditferences in the chemical changes which 
veeur in the growth of winter and summer 
upples are traced in considerable detail. It was 
found that green apples ordinarilyinature much 
more rapidly when stored thu wen left on the 
tree and that the apples picked the earliest 
mature more rapidly than those pickel at wx 
later date. ‘Lhe methods of analysis followed by 
the authors in this work are given in detail, 


" together with metho Is followed by other inves« 


tigators along the same line. 

Tp the work on the insoluble carboltydrates 
or marc in apples a review: is given of the 
characteristics of pectin bodies as ‘observe by 
many other investigators with different fruits 
and vegetables. A table is given showing the 
results of analyses by the authors of applé maro. 
In the microscopic ant macroscopic oxamina- 
tions of apple starch it was found thit the sias 


of the starch grain varies widely according to 
the condition of maturity of the fruit. A table 
is given showing the results of measurements of 
starch grains from severalvarieties. Generally 

king, the starch grains from within the core 
line are smaller than those from the torus flesh. 
in the ripening of apples the intercellular air in 
the llesh of the fruit seems to’increase constantly 
asthe fruit approaches maturity. The specific 
gravity appears to diminish ‘from 2 to 5 per 
cent. 

The “mealiness” of apples was found to be 
Aue largely to the softening of the middle iamelia 
of the cell wails which ogcurs in the last stages 
of ripening. In mealy apples the cells under 
pressure are, for the most part, separated from 
each other instead of being torn apart indi- 
vidually as in less mature fruit. Mealy apples 
may contain as much juice as apples not 80 ripe, 
but do not appear to because of the separation 
of the cells instead of their splitting or tearing 
apart in crushing. Photographs are given show- 
ing the starch content of apples and its position 
in the apple at different stages of maturity. 


Japan and Hybrid 
Plums. 


HH. N. Srannes, 


Generally speaking, the Japan and hybrid 
plums are much more useful in Georgia than 
native or European varieties. “ They are larger, 
handsomer, better shippers, and usually firmer 
and of finer quality than any of the natives, 
except certain members of the Americana and 
Miner groups They are also, as a rule, less 
subject to curculio.” From the data given in 


the tables of blooming and fruiting, it appears © 


that more than half of. the varieties that are 
farliest to bloom are latest to ripen fruit, 


Among the maladies of plums special atten- 
tionis given to “ wilt" crown gall, and the 
horer. The * wilt” is believed to be bacterial 
in character, but attempts’ at inoculation have 
thus far failed. The varieties su far exempt from 
“wilt”. are Apple, Bartlett, America, Marietta, 
Excelsior, and Babe:ck, all except Babcock 
being hybrids. 

Relative to the borer, the author states that 
contrary to previous belief 90 per cent. of the 
larvze emerge from their channels in the base of 
the ‘tree trunk in the vicinity of the station 
about the first of August insteaa cf much earlier, 
as it was assumed they would do. The remedy 
suggested for this insect is to wrap the base of 
each tree about the last week in July for 18 in, 
from the yround in brown paper or newspaper, 
tying it with twine and wire. After this the 
base of each trunk should be mounded up IMin. 
high around the paper coverjng. About the last 
week in October the paper is remoyed and the 
worms dug out. ' 
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Manures & Manuring 


Wittram Anaus, B.Sc. 


a 


Lime. 
Lime in its various forms is one of the oldest 
manures, having been used for agricultural pur- 
poses from time immemorial. The importance 


attached to the liming of land may be hest 


gauged by the attention given to this subject 
by the old agricultural chemists and to the 
prominence it occupies in the older agricultural 
literature. In more modern days, even in the 
older countries, on account of the increase of 
artificials, especially basic slag, liming has gene- 
rally gone out of practice. Of late years, how- 
ever, farmers in the old country have recognised 
the mistake they were making, and are now 
going back to the custom of their forefathers in’ 
making greater use of lime as a manure, although 
they are adopting a different method of applying 
it to that in vogue, say, fifty years ago, 


It must be borne in mind that lime is an 
essential plaut food, and soils that are lacking 
in it cannot produce good crops Nevertheless, 
it is only under certain circumstances that it is 
necessary to add it to the soil for this purpose, 
as most soils contain it in sufficient quantity to 
support plant growth. One class of land, how- 
ever, very often found wanting in lime, is that 
under grass. In such, lime tends to sink down 
in the soil, often forming what is known as a 
pan in the subsoil. he want of this constituent 
in pasture land explains the splendid effect that 
a top-dressing contajnjng lime has on land lying 
under grass for any length of time. It is gene- 
rally considered that when soils contain less 
thin from .6 to 1 per cent. of lime they are 
deficient in it. Moreover, soils which contain a 
large amount of orgapic matter require a larger 
percentage than the aboye mentioned. 


But although gonsiderable benefit may be 
derived from the application of lime as applying 
the necessary food for plant growth, still the 


‘ greatest advantage 1s to be got from its indirect 


action in the sojl, both chemical and mechanical. 
And in or er to thoroughly uuderstand this 
indirect action of lime it will be negessary for 
us to consider its forms and their relation to 
one another. 


Limestoye.—Lime occurs in nature generally 
as carbonate of lime, in what is known as lime- 
stone and chalk, and we find large areas in most 
countries where the rocks are composed of such. 
In the old coyntry we have the Downs in the 
Sonth of England and the Wolds of Yorkshire 
composed of different forms of litaestone, and 
in South Australia our limestone sojls are well 
known. Other forms of carbonate of lime are 
marble and marl, aud it has been estimated that 
about one-sixth of the earth’s crust consists of 
this material in one form or another. It may be 
well to explaip that the chemist speaks of lime- 
stone as ‘ calcinm carbonate.” 


Forms 1y WuicH ro Apery Lime.—The most 


common form in which this material is purchased 


by farmers is that known as burned lime or 
caustic lime. To produce a good lime for agrj- 
cultural purposes, the chalk or limestone used 
in the kiln should contain a pure limestone of 
carbonate of lime, say, 90 per cent; from ong 
ton of pure limestone 11} cwt of burnt lime 
are produced, aud 8 cwt of carbonic acid gas 

asses off into the wr. Although in olden days 


— 


Thomas phosphate. This, when it can be done, 
is undoubtedly the best way in which to apply 
the lime. It allows of the slaking process to 
take place very gradually in the soil, and avoids” 
the risk of the slaked lime going into the mild’ 
form, which it does during slaking on exposure 
to the air. 1g 


Tt is not always possible, howeyer, to get the 
ground lime, and when it has tu be slaked or , 
reduced on the land, the best way to do so is to. 
put it down in small heaps from the dray, add a* 
little water from a water-cart, and then cover ~ 
up with soil, In a short time the lime slakes 
and reduges to a fine powder, which can then be 
fairly evenly distributed on’ the land ‘by means 
of a spade or shovel. Care ‘should be ‘taken 
whan slaking not to add too much water; as 
when. this happeys the lime gets into. a-pasty 
condition, . One ton of good lime will absorb, 
to reduce it to the fine, powdery condition, 
about 6 ewt of water, In America the shells are 
generally slaked in a heap, and then distributed 
on the soil by means of an ordinary drill, but 
this is rather an unenviable task with hot lime, 
especially on a windy day, j 


But although this is the most common form 
in which to apply lime, still the ground form ig 
in every way preferable. In such a condition 
much smaller quantities can be very easily dis- 
tributed on the soil, and it further allows of the 
slaking going on gradually in the soil, and this 
process has a very beneficial effect on its mecha- 
nical condition, especially if the soil is a heavy 
one. 

Quantity or LimE To AppLy.—Liming in th¢ 
older regime of agriculture was undertaken onl 
at long intervals. Farmers hold their land in 
the old country in terms or leases of nineteen 
years’ duration, and it was consjdered best to 
apply one heavy dressing to the Jand once during 
this lease. As much as thrge tong to the acre 
were applied. This practice has gone quite out 
of use. Lying for nineteen years jn the soil, @ © 
large proportion was soon conyerted into- the 
mild or carbonate form, apd again by teans of’ 
natural drainage the formatiou of a pan was, 
under this system, almost a certainty. As the 
result of many experiments, it has been found ° 
much more profitable to apply small quantities 
of lime at frequent interyals, and, where’ the 
five-course rotation of crops is in vogue, it is 
¢ msidered best practice to put on‘from 3 to 8 
ewts every five years, according to the condition 
of the soil. But as a first dressing on newly 
broken land, rich in organic matter and plant 
food, much larger quantities may -be applied, 
Putting it on in this way it becomes part of the 
systematic manuring of the farm and can be 
easily djstributed by an ordinary manure drill, 
It may be mentioned that when sown with a 
drill a piece of sacking should be put on behind 
the drill and on the sides, to prevent the lime 
blowing about. This sucking should come quite 
down to the ground behind, thus preventin 
much of the discomfort otherwise caused by the 
blowing about of the fine lime, 4 


Wuen to Appty Live.—In-countries where 
root crops are grown the farmer has a choice in... 
the application of ‘his lime.. Usually it is put 
on with the root crop, after the land has been 
cleaned, just previous to ridging ‘or even on the. 
top of the ridges, although the latter method is 
not a commendable one. Following roots comes 
either barley or oat, on what is called “clecn 
land,” and this is a splendid time in a rotation 
at which tolme, When the Jand is ploughed 
ready for sowing in the early spring the limedg: 


it vas a popular custom to slake lime, converting 


SATISEY 
ip into the hydrate fon, itis pot now considered 


Ae Rundle ; St., is delaide, good practice in applying lime to the soil to do 
: ». AND AT... so, ‘Lhe lumps, after burping, are crushed to a 


fine powder 1n a mill, and sown by a drill just 
MELBCURNE an _ SYDNEY. in the gun.e way we suw supeiphosphate or 
wanes PES EAS La! ; Mod iad | eoBe'y) 


applied and the land afterwards cult.vated sougels, 
to mix well with the svil presjous to sowing ther») 
grain If puton in the nislaked form the farmeépeiy: 
finds it necessary, of course, to sow his lime audoos, 
mix it well with the sui) some time before seed-si% 
ing, so that the staking RIE puny be farly >> 
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aréll Advanced hefore the seed is put in. Un- 
dothtedly a dressing applied in this way has a 
‘marked effect on the cereal yields. especially 
with oats, | : 

“Under Sonth. Australian conditions the best 
ime to apply lime is just previous to working 
the cultivator on the land after ploughing. In 
this way the lime gets well mixed avith the soil 
ty means of the after svorking between then 
and seeding time, and with lime, as with every 
‘othe® manure, even distribution is a very 1mpor- 
tant matter. 

“Action or Limg.-{ have indicated already 
several ways: in which: lime acts beneficially in 
the. soil, and would-here just summarise as 
followSir- Sst 8 

=¥"Tt-nota “directly as a plant food, and con- 
lime cannot yield 


v Y 
‘sequently scils deficient in 
full results. ~~ : : : 
2 It acts indirectly in Jessening the adhesive 
effect of ‘a stiff clay soil, This rendering of a 
soil more friable when dry 4s one of the most 
marked’ properties of lime. Fariners are familiar 
with the tendency to puddle: which clay soils 
have when rain falls or when they are worked 
wet, and, what ig worse, their setting hard as 
bricks afterwards. A good dressing of lime has 
marvellous effect in checking this, 
3. On sandy seils, however, its action is quite 
the reverse. There i tends to ind or consoli- 
date the soil. Thusits action on light, friable 
soils is to increase their cohesive powers. 
4, Lime, too, liberates or unlocks the dormant 
lant food inthe soil, setting it free in forms 
Available to the plant. One of the important 
ingredients. <f soils acted onin this way 18 potash. 
The different minerals in the so’ which contain 
potash are acted on chemically by the lime, and 
the potash is set free from its dormant form 
and made available by the plant. The form in 
qwhich lime acts most powerfully in this zespect 
fis as unslaked or caustic lime. . 4 
5. The, action. of.Jime, on, peaty soils, or those 
gich inorganic matter, is of a twofold nature 
Wirst of all, it helps very: actively in the decom- 
position of the vegetable matter, thus rendering 
the,nitrogen it gontains available. — 
Such soils, too, often eontain acids which ‘are 
injurious tv plant growth, and by applying lime 
athey are converted into forms harmless to the 
plant.. Hence, in all“ peaty soils, it will be at 
once recognised how ‘important it is to give a 
good dressing of lime. : 
6. Bus other classes of soil are found in the 
oyer-acid condition, and here, just as with peaty 
soils, it acts as a corrective, neutralising the 
acidity, and making the land fit for plant growth, 
"All lands reclaimed from water, or on which 
water has lain for a considerable time, should 
be Jimed, and the sweetening effect of the dress- 
ing will quite justify the laber and expense — 
7, One of the most important processes going 
on in the soil is what is now known as nitrifica- 
#ion. During the greater part,ot the year this 
rocess is going on under our climatic conditions 
very ictively. This is especially so when working 
for, fallow. ‘The presence of carbona‘e of lime in 
thesoil is a necessary condition for this impor- 
jaunt process of nitr fication. ; cae : 
In applying lime, attention must be paid, 
just as with other manares, to its purity. The 
quan ity: to apply per acre will depend on the 
nature of the soil and the purity of the lime. 
fo many the process may appear an expensive 
one; but Lam quite convinced that many svils [ 
have: already examined are deficient in lime, 
while others would be much improved in their 
hysical condition by its use.. AS ‘0 whether it 
s expensive or not will depend cntirely on the 
ield got from its use and this suggests that 
‘ach farmer must find out for himself by exper 
mentewhether or not it will-pay him to apply 
this important manne, « . é 


2 
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Kitchen ‘Garden. 


The preparation of ground for all main erops 
should be carried out as expeditiously as 
possible. This is an important operation on the 
plains, and success depends chiefly on the 
éhorough manner in which the soil is worked. 
All kitchen garden ground should be trenched 
to a depth of 18 in. every fourth year, with a 


good deep ordinary digging in intermediate... 


seasons. In manuring, a heavy dressing—and 
too much can hardly be applied—should be 
worked in at the time of trenching, which will 
last, as far as the subsoil is concerned, until 
the four years’ rotation expires. The manure 
applied in the intermediate seasons depends 
upon the kind of crop to be grown. For 
instance», after trenching and heavy manuring 
any fibrvus-rooted vegetables mry be planted, 
but not root crops. ‘The former include cauli- 
flower and all others of the brassiers family, 
lettuce, spinach, onions, leeks, etc. The latter 
branch includes beet, parsnips, carrots, radishes, 
salsify, and scorsonera. Aithough the soil may 
not be tuo rich for these roots, its condition, 
being newly charged with vegetable manures, is 
not suitable to the growth of elean straight 
roots without fangs, tbe absence of which is 
their chief recommendation. Fibrous-rooting 
plants, on the contrary, delight in searching the 
soil in all directions. and filling it whenever the 
manure is within reach with hirsute roots. 
ee 

To Exrract a Sprinter —When a splinter 

has been driven into the hand, it can be extracted 


-by steam. Filla wide-mouthed bottle nearly full 


of hot water, place the injured part over the 
mouth and press it slightly. ‘The action thus 
produced will draw the flssh dowo, and in a 
minute or two the steam will extract the splinter 
as well as the inflammation. 
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Repiits a Speciality 


dtedq. 
Diseases of Farm: 


Animals. °* * 


No. IL 
Breed and Type. 


Certain types of horses are markedly suscep- 
tib’e to particular forms of disease, Weed or 
*¢ shot of grease” (Lymphangitis), chronic greasy 
heels and canker of the feet are seldom ‘seen in 
other than coarse skinned and heayy-legged 
draught horses. Amongst light horses, cracked 
heels are usually only met with in’ coarse bred 
and fleshy-heeled specimens, and but seldom 
in clean-boned fine-skinned ‘horses claiming .. 
thorough-bred descent, ‘Navicular disevse is a 
rdre amongst cart horses, though it is a common 
enough affection cf light-bred animals. Amongst 
other animals the proneness to milk’ fever of 
deep milking types and breeds of cattle may be 
adduced in this connection; and in Australia it 
has been observed that the disease of the lym- 
phatic glanns of sheep called multiple abscess, 
or lymphadenitis, is largely confined to “‘come- - 
backs.” In sheep, it is the lightly-bred m rine 
and other fine-woolea types that more quickly 
qualify for the “foot rotting” paddock, while 
the liability of line-bred shorthorns and: other 
pedigree cattle to contract all and sundry con- 
gtitutional affections is notorious. o4 


Conformation. 


Many instances of conformation predisposing 
to disease could be mentioned, bnt a few will 
suffice. Ponies are seldom roarers; it is’ the 
Jong-nec'ed and fine-throated horses that usually“ 
develop this disease= Qn the other hand, ponies * 
and round: barrelled horses of all sorts appear 
to be prone to broken wind ; while those of the 
epposite build—* herring-gutted ° horses are 
well known t> be bad doers and liable to attacks 
of diarrhoes and other forms of indigestion. The 
assoviation of sickle-hocks with curb, or calf 
knees with brushing and speedy-cutting, of 
sloping pasterns with break-down, of upright 
pasterns with ringbone, fetlock soreness (arbritis) 
and knuckling over, and of narrow upright muley 
feet with nayicular disease, are more than mere, - 
SHULL : they are oftentimes cause and"), 

ect. ; ae san” 


‘Color, 3 

While the truth of the old saying that ‘a, 
good horse cannot be a bad color, may be 
admitted, there is ample justification for the 
statement that horses of good-color haye more 
robust canstitutions and are Jess liable to disease, 
than “off colored” unes, 
meant that, no matter what shade it should be” 
d stinctive and pronounced. Brown, with tan 


ugzle, bay with-black po:nts, dapple and tleae——~ 


b tten grey, and dark or liver chestnut, are 
faverite colors. and are characteristic of many: 
great families, amongst which the grey .“‘Snow- 
dens,” ths brown “ Sinygglers,’’ and the ticked- 
chestnut “ Sir Hercules” descendants are still 
famous in the land, not so much for their color 
as for their hardy family, characteristics which » 
accompany it. Mealy bays or browns with rusty ; 
manes, and fawn legs: washy chestnuts with 
yelluw many, tail and leg featliering ; and hyht : 
niushy rouns, are types of bad colored horses 
frequently met with, and almost as often found 
to ve soft and ckituery, full of funk, and withous : 
 buttum.” ; P 


ai Ene =e ; 
Lhe absence uf pigment in the skin would 
appear to have sume infiaence in determinine 
: ¥ 


By “good” color ig. 


disease. Hoofs and horns are appendages of 


the skin, and when jwhite*(i'¢., unpigmented) *” 


they are found to be movie brittle, weaker, and) 
more liable to disease than when c lored with 
pivment, . Certain skin eruptions are more pro- 

nounéed on white cattle atrd white dogs, and on 

white patches of piebuldharses; and cracked 

heels and grease are much more prevalent in 

white stockinged horses than in those w th 

blackspoints. Jn the latter case the influence 

‘oficcolor in causing the truuble is undoubtedly 

subordinate to the irritatidn produced by the 

frequent washing and careless drying to which 

the legs of such horses are subjected; and on 

the whole the author’s experience has not. been 

such as to confirm the view that color has much 

to do with the causation of, or liability to, 

disease in a general way. a 


The two most striking examples of the asso- 
ciation of color and disease are the melanoti¢ 
Sumors occurring under the tail in the region of 
the anus in grey horses and brown eattle. and 
the disease of the womb of white virgin heifets, 
called ‘‘ white heifer disease,’ commonly met 
with in the hilly parts of Cumberland and the 
Lake district (England). These diseases are 
neyer found in animals of any. other color. 

Attention is drawn by De Varigny, in his 
work on “ Experimental Evolution.” to the view 

__ that in albinos © absence of pigment and sterility 
are ‘co-ielated expressions of the same constitu- 
tional ch nge,” and he also observes that “the 
cause which induces albinism generally affects 
the reproductive functions ina marked manner,” 
partial or total sterility being induced. 


Metschnikoft’s investigations in regard to the 
function of white blood corpuscles in disease 
have led him to couelude that depigmentatien 
of inen’s hair @nriny advancing years is due to 
the destruction or eating up of the pigment. by 
the white blood cells. lt this be true, and if it 
be argued from it th. a:l-absence o: pigment is 
due to iny. sion aud attack of these living cells, 
it would appear that color, or more correctly in 
this conuexion, absence of color or pigment, 
Instead of being a predisposing cause of disease, 
as is generally held,is rather an cfiect of disease. 
This view is supported also by the whitening of 
the hair, which grows on surfaces previously the 
seat of sadule-galls and other sures on dark- 
oolored horses. 


Temperament. 


Except that nervous and skittish horses are 
more liable to accidents, ai d freqnently exhibit 
alors of appetite, purging, © other slight de- 
rangement after a fright, or abuse, or other 
excitement, it may be doubted whether tempera- 
ment has as much influence on the causation «f 
disease as is usually supposed. The idea that 
activity of the general or systemic circulation, 
which is saia to Le associat: d with high breedir g 
and the sanguine temperament, predispcas to 
inflammatory diseases and congestions is not 
supported ly experience in practice. In point 
of act, conge tions are more frequent in horses 
of lingu d disposition und circulation, and in- 
flammation w.ll more often supervene on the 
attack of a common cause ina fat, ill: conditioned 
horse with sluggish circulation than ina trained - 
muscular liorse, with heai t-and circulatory organs: 
up to concert p.tch. On th. other hand, the 
tendency to drops.c:l- swelling and puffiness of 
the extiem.ties in coarse-bred horses:and wh.ch 
is put down to lymphatic temper: ment aud 
rluggich circulation, is more revsonably accounted 
for by the. matumical features-of. the tissues 
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Pain may be felt more acutely by a horse of progeny were sitlilarly at fault. It was. often 
ahighly nervous temperament than by a cross- bjected by the farmer that he conld not spare 
bred ‘slug”; but it by no means follows that his best mares for breeding, but this, in his 
the suffering of pain is male more pr mouncedly ‘opinion, was a great'mistake. For general farm 
manifest. In point of fact, the reverse is more work he thought a Su?folk Punch horse, like 
Often the ease, and to perators of extended those shown at the Shuw, mated with their best 
experience, the first violent plunge of the fari mares, would produce a hardy, active cliss, 
thoroughbred at the first cut of the scalpel; which would do more light. work on less feed 
followed by the grim setting of the teeth and than the heavier animals. Guod tempor shoald 
the dogged bearins of piin without forther fuss, be sought in both stallion and dam. Often com 
are evidences of “pluck”. on which could almost — plaints were made of the few foals left by travel- 
be bused an estimation of the animal’s evpacity Jing stallions, but this was often the fault of the 
for “seeing if out ’ at the end of a sternly farmer, who worked his mares until they, vere 
contested race. This capacity to bear p in with-in poor condition. .Few would question: the 
out murmur is a feature in tne ligh-bred one im statement that they did not breed such gooit 
marked ¢ontrast to the squealing and groaning, horses now as 30 years ago, and they. had only 
wriguling, aud sweating and general cowardly to look at the class of stallions and brood mans 
behvior which is kept up contintously by ihe on some.farms to see why there were so many 
underbred one while under. thy knife. wee's about. If wool-growers. were to br ed. 

Sex, sheep on similar lives. they would soon get very 


; little wool from their floeks. 
ft is obvious that the anatomical variation of 

the sexes will account for the occurrence of 
disease in one sex which cannot .occur in the 
other; but apart from this it has been observed 
that in some few diseases to which both sexes 
are subject, notably roaring in horses and 
bladder affections. that the proport:cn of affected 
males is measurably greater than females. 


The increased functional activity of the gene- 
rative orgrns of females during pregnancy and 
the lactation: perio! induces tendency to disease, 
and the alteration of the: nutritive-equilibrium 
which oceurs at such times is sometimes respon- 
sible for grave derangement of the system. 
Mares ‘in season” are frequently subject to. 
attacks of hysteria, and are not seldom the 
victims of accident. 


In regard to handling horses, it was a great 
mistake to break them in too young, He had 
seen horses in harness on the farm at two yours 
old; these never got a chance to mature pre- 
perly. I+ would be far better to leave them until 
three years. Always see that-the c.llar fits the 
horse, and never give him more than he can 
pull. Never let a young horse think you are 
afraid of him Ride or drive with a firm. rein, 
and always break a young horse to. harness 
alongside free movers. They must not be too 
fast, but something to teach the colt good paces. 
It pays to fed and groom the horse well. For 
light work, good chaff and long hay aro sutticient, 
but for heavy or fast work add bran and oats, 
A team of three horses, well looked after, will do 
more than six of the same type badly fed. It 
was not very mach trouble to keep » horse in 
fair condition ; but let him get low, and it ig 
surpri ing the amount of feed he will eat before 
he is acredit to his owner. Horses like a change 
of diet as well as their masters, and, when 
possible, the feed should be varied occasionally. 
They must never forget, in dealing with the 
foal, that he must, on no account, be allowed to 
go on short commons, as, if stunted when young, 
he w:ll seldom get over it. In weaning great 
care must be exercised. and it is best to teacl: 
the foals when quite young to eat bran anid 
chaff. This will assist their growth, and, wher 
taken from the mother their development will 
not be checked: © : 


oe 


Horse-breeding. 


Mx. Noswortuy. 

Few subjects were of greater i:nportance to 
the farmer. who shovld rear at leist one or two 
foals each year, and these cf the best type 
possible. They had a splendid market in India 
for their hi rses, and it behoved them all to 
consider whether they could afford to lose it by 
yearing inferior animals He was thoronghly 
eonvinced that a great injury was being done to « 
the industry by the many mongrel stalliois 
travelling in the farming districts. In his opinion, 
farmers were largely to blame for this, as, if they - 
did not patronise them, they would soon dis- 
appear. He was in favor of the proposed tax on 
travellit g stallions; a fes of £10 per annum 
would resuit in othing bat fair to good horses 
trav lling. As there was no class of work the 
horse is call:d upon to perform that does not 
Feyire some special quatifications, the farmer 
should decide first.of all the class of animal that 


Sorghum 

Amber Cane Lucerne 

tssex Rape 
Globe and Long Red Mango 
And Paspalum Seed 


0000 

he intends ty raise, and decide accordingly on 

the hor:e! e will patr-nise. If for any particular Bone D ust 5 
marhet, he must know the requirements of that Bone Super Ammonia’ 
market. There was one point that-could not be “ic Ios 4 

insist: @ upon too strongly, and that was, that 4 Ete.) . Ete. 


Shell’ grit | Oyster shell 
Bone Meal ... and ... Chick Meal 


—_— 


the be + stallion is the cheapest in the end. His 
fee miy be perhaps £1 more; but his progeny, 
if well looked after, will fetch £20 to- £25 ; while 
the progeny of. some horses will be hard to 
dispore of at £8 to £10, yet the actual cost of 
r a ing the foal is the saine: Sufficient judgment 
was not cxercised in the se.ection of horses for 
farm work For the waggon and road work they 
required a nice shapely draught of fair size, and 
he advised mating good farm mares to a Clydes- 
dale horsey Too often the farmer. made the 
mis: ake of breeding from hig old mares, or from 
a mare of little use, because, she is too slow or 
crippled. The natural consequence was that the 


F. F. Clement, — 
SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLS STREET EAST 
Telephone 1360 > 


‘May 16, 1906 


»* The Seedsman’s Decalogue. 


The “Journal of the Council of Agriculture,” 
Tasmania, publishes the following. quaint “ Ten 
Commandments” for seed collectors, composed by 
_a German agricultural professor and published in 
the ‘ Deuteche Landwirthschafts Zeitung ” :— 


Ist Commandment—Reéflect thereon that the 
parent plant and seed bequeath’ equally their 
good points and bad points, ‘their virtues and 
faults, 10 their offspring, and that it is incumbent 
on thee, not only for thine own profit, but also 
for the advancement of Nature, to do thy share 
towards the improvement of. plants. ‘The efoie 
shalt: thcu:do thy best in this matter, for. “the 
‘seed is the beginning of life,” is 


2nd—Thou shalt gather the seed from’ such 
plants as outwardly bear the stamp of being true 
to their species, for the characteristics are ev dent 
to the eye, As a man’s breeding can be judged 
from his features, so can the character of a p!ant 
be seen. 

8rd—It is the plants coming early to, proper 
maturity which yield seeds that. in their turn 
produce early creps. ‘Iheretore thou shalt not 
collect seed from p'ants which Lave run to seed 
before due time or in sny other way are not satis- 
factory, tor the faults, no less tuan the good 
qualities, are passed on to the third and fourth 
generation, 


4th—See also that thou takest the seed from 
_ plants distinguished for fruittulness and) for 
growing crops of the best quality, 


5th—‘Vhou shalt not gather seed from plants 
that show evident signs of weakness or which 
suffer from any disease or insect pests; for the 
seed may carry the diseases and the pests to the 
next generation, 


' 6th—Thou shalt not take seed fiom a plant 
grown on a soil which has not been cultivated 
with a iotation ot crops; for au exhamnsted soil 
caunot priduce a plaut.Learing seed of good 
germinating power, 

7th—Neithcr shalt thou take seeds from plants 
grown upon soil which has been too heavily 
manured ; for luxuriance is always the begetter 
ot vice. ‘I'herefore give thou pref. rence to plants 
grown under natural conditious, tor such produce 
ihe best offspring. 

8th—Thon shalt not gather seed from those 
plants which ripen latest ; the first fruit yield 
the best seed. No proceeding is more foolish 
than that of using the first fruit and collecting 
seed from plants which ripen last and may be 
hitten by early frost. Moreover, such late seed 
possess: s less vitality, An old cow gi+es birth to 
a weak calf, and an cld plant poor seed. 


9h Troushalt not take reed from plants near 
to which plants of the same sort, uv uuvther 
yariety, are grown, as this might give rise to a 
crossing of variety, and such bastards are usually 
worthless. 


10th—Gather not seed from late-ripening crops: 
on heavy cold soils, for then the seed does not 
ripen sufficiently before the beginning of winter, 
aud the seed is feeble. On the other hand, thou 
shalt not collect the seed too soon, andin¢t before 
it begins to fall out, ‘Ihe ripening of the seed. 
shalt thou further advance by storing the seed in 
a sunny, dry, and airy place 


Hold thou by these commandments, £0 ‘shalt 
thou have pleasure in thy crops and profit in thy 
work, ’ : 

Conrenr OF A *1L0.—One ton of silage will 
occupy 50 cubic feet, ‘I’bus, all you have to do is 
to calculate the cubic content of your silo by 
mult plying Jength, breadth, and height into each 
other; then divide by 60: If your bnilding is 
18 feet long. 18 feet hi hand 13 fect’ broad, it 
will hold about 85 tons."It will take about 6 acres 
ofigreen maize to fill it,andiwill supply fodder fom. 


mmore than a dozen cows for'séveral months, 
ONG: 
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oak 


- 4 orrefield Barley 


Petalomia and Munburnie 
Incubators 


BROODERS 


Everything in the 
Poultry Line 


hea” Write for our Catalogue to 


F. J. Anthony and Co., 


Payneham Road 


_ ST. PETERS. 
Telephone 948, 
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Seasonable Items, 


Buy breeders, 

Isolate newcomers 

And examine for lice, 

Get an advt, ready for June. 

Select breeding hens with care. 

A little price will m+au a dangerous deal, 
Don’t overdo the birds before the season starts. 


Pay every penny you can afford to give for 


pen birds. 


Don’t delay purchasing until sonieone else gets 


the pick of the birds offering. 


Watch the little eolds:and doctor them bc fore 


they grow intv dire calamities, “ 


Some of cur breeders sould have beeu in 


’Frisco Jast month—they wan: shaking’ u 


‘he breeding stock is half the battle; buy 


carefully and mate judicicvusly, 


Remembe: the chickens have two opportunities, 
They will inherit curtain tendencies ; but, in other 


respects, they will be just what you make then. 


Make up your mind to think more kindly of 
more ready to overlook faults 

in others thin iu yoursef. ‘Lu be charitable and 
ind this season will ‘prove 


our fellows; to be 


geneous in all things 
the happiest you ev¢ 


‘By ent, : 


THE POULTRY YARD, 


Feeding and Fattening’ 
‘Chickens, a 


——— 
ALTHOUGH Many 


‘country keep fowls,sfew P 


then squeezed dry. B 
not do to feed chick 
used’ is that j 
bread. 


read and 


water would 
ens on. 


tacts the uy aaven 
Water doves not do this, hence bowel 
as the Seeeeud a % anes anh 
reece is a conbination. He cyan 
be ane oe og combination which should 


Cracked wheat. 25 Parts 
Hulled or cut oats, 15 parts 
Mhliet seed (white), 12 parts 
Small cracked maize, 10 parts 
Small cracked peas, 6 parts 
Broken rice, 2 parts 
Rape seed, 1 part 
Stall grit, 10 parts 
Rolled gats may be used in ¢ 
hulled oats where they cannot be o} 
Perhaps better results even c 
where quick growth is require: 
'Y Sysiem and part ground me ily damped, The 
great advantages of the dry System are: the 
Suing cf time, as sufficient food for the day may 
he ee down in chat® or other suitable 
material for scratching for the di: Q 
avoidance of bowel troubles pe by a EO 


he place of 
dtained, 

an be secure 
Uby feeding part 


Fattening. 


_ The fattening, of p vultry in some esuntries: 
Isreally louked upou as a profession in itself; 
and may be looked at from two points of view, 
namely, the producer’s and cousumer’s, * 

The consumer’s point of view, When you 
buy a leaa chicken you buy a'tremendous lot of. 
offal and bone, and very little meat, f 

The producer’s point of view, Does it pay the 
produccr to fatten chickens? } 

The follwing must Prove the advantages of 
fattening: Before Starting an experiment ona 
rather iarge scale, three average chickens were 
killed, dressed aud cooked. It was found that» 
the meat uf the three chickens Weighed 2 lb 
6 oz, and the bones | lb 2 uz. The remainder cf 
the chickens were then put into crates atid 
fatted, and at the end of that period three of 
the average chickens were killed, dressed ind 
cuoked ; the meat from these three fatted: 
chickens weighed 6 lb 6 0Z, and the bones 1 1b 
11 oz, This éxperiment showed with thé fatted 
chickens a gain in choice, edible meat of 5 Ih, 
anta gain in weight of bone ouly 3 oz for each 
chi ken. Moreover this dovs nut ta e illto con- 
sideration the improved quality of the flesh of - 
the fatted chickens. ‘This experiment, ry 
tended far longer than was nece.sary. 


16 
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Another experiment was with 73 chickens 
They Were a good average’ lot, chiefly ordinary 
yard stotk that had! been graded up’ by 
ure bred! roosters ; they weredivided into fot'r 
ts. Tt was’ endeavored! tp’ hayé each chicker’ 
Weigh’ as nearly 34 lb'as possible at the’ com- 
ihencement’ of éxperiment. One lot was tréated 
4s ordinary farm’ chickens, being allowed to: run 
out and’ get all'the exercise théy wished’ to'ta e: 
another’ lot was‘in a shed, the birds having no‘ 
dutdobr exercise ;- the third lot in erates;- which: 
Will be fully deseribed later on; the fourth’ lot in‘ 
. Similar ¢rates, but during the last’ ten’ days of 
the 6xperiment the chickens were fed by the 
cratiming: machine, . 


The chickens were al¥ fed with similar food; . 


6 food being one part each maizemeal, oats'and! 
Barléy. During the’ last ten days alittle’ fat was’ 
Also fed’, 

The result of the expériment was as folluws— 

. Lot lv Lot 2: Lets. Lot 4: 


‘ 7 : Cramined. Crates. Shed! Loose’ 
Weightat beginning: 
ofexperiment ..: 70 75 64 «6 
eight at close of 
6sperimebt (thrée t os : 
weeks), 106% 934 GTA. FH 
Gain’... 35+ = «184 Se 15% 


The’ following experiment will show what 
Miany a farmer will gain’ by fattewing. It will be 
géén that 134 chickens gained in‘ weight 3804 Ib 
Yn four weeks. The chickens were in’ a healthy 
but: very lean condition wher placed in the fat- 
Sening crates, and were fed out of a trough 
throughout the fattening perivd. ‘Phe cFraumuing 
wachine was not used. 


Bre.d' of chickens: Plymouth Rocks and 


Orpingtons. 
Period No. I nyeR Gain in: Meal, opine 
Week cuites, WEES Welent, O e 
Commenced 131 491}. = = 
Mgt... 131 65s 162% 262 438% 
2nd: 13t 6772 23h 227-4353 
3rd... 131 756% 794 286 464 
4oh ...- 131 827 TO} 286 534 


Average'gain in weight per chicken, 2 lb oz; 
¢o8t of feed per ib of grain. 23d. F 
At cramming machine is not an absolute neces - 
sity for fattening poultry ; first class chickens 
canbe turned out withont its aid, provided that 
the owner understands his work. At isiampossible 
to fatten fowls when Tunming at liberty (unless 
i is the game fowls, which fatten naturally ), but 
®fortnight’s confinement in a coop and liberal 
feeding of soft foods wilt > wonders The con- 
Snement: is heeessary beeause fowls at liberty 
will walk about, develop muscle, and harden ¢h 
flesh ; the fowl in confinement dves nothing bm 
stand still, eat and sleep. It is, of course, very 
unnatural, and its health and appetite suffer 
after a time, but before this stave arrives the 
bird is killed. All fowls are allowed to fee i 
themselves first in the fattening eoops; when 
the machine is used, it is for finishing theny off, 
_ The fattening cvops should be made as fol- 
Jows :—6 feet long, 16 inches wide, and 20 inches 


high, inside measurements. Fueh €rate is divided” 


by two equal partitions ints ‘tree compartinents,! 


each of which holds four or five chickens, es 
cording to size. The frame pieces of the cc ops 
are 2 incnes wide 


and Zof an inch thick. Th ¢ 

frame is covered with battens, Which are placed 

Jengthways on three sides (bottom, back, aud 
tcp), and up-and-down in front, 

The battens for the bottom are % of an inch: 

wide and of an inch thick 


have found that 3c1.eh wire mesh streichea 
across the bottom 


ds better than this. ‘The 
Back, top, and front batters are the same width, 
Lut only of an inch thick ; the spaces betwen 
the battens in front are 2 n 
the chickens to feed from t 


S he trough. ‘The lop 
battens are 2 inches apar 


b, and the bees ones 


- J, yersonally, ° 


eves wide, to ena! le - 


ly¥inches The top battens are cut above each 
partition, and six strips 2 inchs wide are nail ed 
under them; the three doors so formed are 
hinged to the rear corner piecé. The coops ara 
placed on stands 15 inshes from. the ground. 
The droppings from the chickens are received’ 
non sand or other absorbent materiai. light 
Y-shaped trough! 21 inches wide inside is’ placed’ 
infront of each crate; and curried on two brackets 
nailed at erch end of the evop: The boston of 
the trough is 4 inches above the’ floor, and the 
upper inside ede is! 3 inches from the crate. 
They may’ be 
according’ to’ the season’ of the yeary 


The birds shotld! reniain in the fattening’ 


days. Some’ chicks: will’ fatten more readily 
than’ others: _ Thess should be picked ott a 
- weelt before 


ished, and during this last weels 
it is'well to’ add 2' oz’ of mutton fat each teal’ 
per birdto’ the backward ones. Before’ the 
chicks‘ are placed in the’ 
well! dusted with’ sulphur, to kill any lice Do 
not’ give any food for the first twenty-four hours 
after placing. birds in the coops. - Et is necessary 
to feed tlie birds lightly during the fitst few 
days. They should be fed three times a day, 
but do not give them quite as much’ as they 
can consume ; fresh’ water twico daily, and grit 
two or three times a week. After the birds 
have been in the crates five or six days they 
should be given, twice a day, as‘ much food’ as 
they will eat. Twenty minutes’ after feeding, 
the troughs should be removed. ‘Fhe chicks 
should be starved thirty hours: before killing. 
This will prevent the food remaining in the 
cro> and intestines. Several hours after the 
last feed allow the chic eis’ what water they 
wish to drink, then take it away, and give them 
no nore. A satisfactory fa tenivy ration is one 
that is palatable, and will, at the same time, 
produce a white-colored fleshy, One of the best 
of these would be cat dust, which is the fine 
flour or dust obtained from making oatmeal or 
rolled oats, and is now, in most cises, mixed 
with pollard. This substance, mixed with skin 
milk to the consistency of porridye, and fed’ to 
the birds with the addition during the last ten 
days of 1 ov of melted mutton fat to each bir !, 
is one of the most satisfactory rations that could 
be given. Other rations would be 2 parts second- 
grade flour, 2 parts ground barley. 1 part pollard ; 
equal parts ground oats, ground barley, ground 
wheat ; 2 parts ground oats, 1 part ground 
barley, 1 part ground wheat, } part ground 
maize. All of these should have the addition 
‘mutton fat during the last ten days. 


The following table shows the difference in 
vue weights of representative chickens killed 
before being fattened and similar chickens killed 
after being fattened for thirty-six days :— 

Weicur oy Turer 


HICKENS, 

Before After 
Fattening, Fattening- 

Lb. 02. 02. 

With feather off ;., Bap Oac8 16 4 

© Ready for cooking 5 il 6 

After being cooked and \ 

left cool for two days 3 8 9 2 
Hones is, ty. fp il pey lol 
Edible portion Posen ae OF 7 6 


This shows that there were three,times nfore 
edible portion from the fattened chiekens than 
from the others, and every ounce of it was of 
better quality. 

‘The value of ehareoal must not be under- 

estimated. It is of much help in keeping fowls 
in health, and preventing looseness of the 


bowels. Feed it, powdered, in the feod two or 
three times a Week, 


wil fitten faster if fed on charecal. Chareval 
is ut a inc licine, strictly sperking It is an 


placed under cover ot outside}: 


crate for a period’ not éxceeding twenty-one’ 


crates they should be’ 


It has been found that chiekens for mark ¢ — 
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absorbent, and as snch' takes up the poisonous’ 
gases in the system‘aud curries themoff, It is 
practically har.nless in any amount. f 

The above article, taken from Bulletin No. 7 
of the Department of Ayriculture of Tasmania, 
contains such precise directions for fattening 
poultry for expor: thit we shall not be surprise | 
to hear that many who hive up to'the present 
taken little trouble about it will bow mike 
the experiment. The Queenslind Depirtment 
of Agticulture and Stock nas: fairly shown the’ 
way in the London market; its poultry expert: 
is prepared to do’ everythiny necessary to'assist’ 
shippers with’ advice, so’ that’ thy birds may’ 
arrive in’ good saleable condition and at the! 
season wheh' the best prices are’ obtainable! 
The matter thus lies in'the hands of the poultry 
breeders themselves. 


Get a Move Oh 


Now that winter is not far off, poultry farmers* 
and fanciers would do wall to “out a move on” 
and'get things to'rights, Whitewash thd honges' 
and take good cara to fill up all the cracks, etc. 
Most poultry farmers will be aware that eggs are’ 
the things that pay mbst in winter, therefore’ 
do’ sleep, Gt to worx aad'do' your utmost, and 
prepire to get as many of these small but precious 
articles called Winter Eggs as’ possible: Remem- 
ber eggs in winter are worth 24. each—twice the 
valu of summer. eggs, so yow have no reason to’ 
growlif you have to doa httle extra! work, and, 
besides: it will keep you warm, so it is worth’ 
going for, If you’ want plenty of eggs in winter’ 
xive the birds” plenty of exercis3, Keep thenr 
Scratching, and that will keep them warm, and- 
warmth in winter goes a long way if your aim is: 
esgs. Keep the’ houses snug, still don’t forget: 
veutilation, Mind, fresh, clean water and plenty’ 
of grit. Throw some ground wheat, maize, or’ 
oats andngst’ the straw in the scratching shed the’ 
night bsfore, and they will come out in the moro- 
iig and get to work straight away, and by the’ 
time the warm masly is ready they will have’ 
warmed: themselves up well, through scrat-hing: 
foc ground wheat, ete.—then the mash they get: 
doe3 not go to keep up warmth, but to help the’ 
egz-production. Another thing that will help 
egg-production in winter is to keep the house 
absolutely clean, and also have the floors hgh 
and dry, and by all means do not let any damp- 
ne-s' collect on the floors or anywhere inside the’ 
house. J,'I'., in “‘ Australian Hen.” 


‘All about Eggs, 


Grade them, 
Gather cften. 
Pack carefully. 
Market quickly. 
Shade the nests, 
Feed for flavour, 
. Gather regularly. 
Have c.ean nests. 
Provide clean watery 
Cockerels tor fertility. 
Brand your cases plainly. 
Rank food taints the eggs. 
Set eggs for table fowls now. 
Don’t change agents .0 often! 
Market pullets’ eggs separately. ; 
Aim for the best © fancy” customers. 
Regular marketing brings reputation, 


bask Baines 


.. Hairdresser and Tobacconist... 


UNLEY ROAD 
A CHOICE STOCK OF 
CIGARS CIGARETTES: AND TOBACCO 
To Seleet from. 
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Wh at is a Fat Bullock ? 


“What is a fat ox?” asks a writer in the 
“Farmer and Stockbreeder.” We prefer our 
colonial term, “ bullock.” “Ah!? he says 
“that jis precisely what many muffs in the 
arming world have need to learn, and others; 
00, for that matter, who may be fairly + ell up 
in their cectipation otherwise. Many a man 
knows better how to fatten his animal than to 
tell when it is fat. And whether or no the ox 
or heifer be fit to go may make, and very likely 
will, Id. per lb difference in price realised, and 
these pence represent profits very often. There 
are nice tight little heifers and steers that make 
their way pretty well good as they go, and here 
esteemed points are likely to be found when 
looked for. But, on the other hand, there are 
big boned, three cornered, inapt fatteners that 
require a }ot of ripening up, and need careful 
exaniining to ascertain when they are really fit 
to go.e The ripe teast has a well developed 
cline, well covered 1ibs, fully-developed loin, 
wide hips well flesh-capped, good rumps, pro- 
jecting twist, a double handful of flank, large 
st ium, deep wide brisket pushing well for- 
yard. Though the under beef is not the part 
to i-tch the money on the butcher's slab—and 


he knows it- it indicates weight in the carcass 
that no other point does. Finally, there is a 
eeriain touch which tells the initiated when the 
¢.onss is ripe—even a firm but pleas.nt touch 


whith yields but little to pressure—whilst 
bp. if rm fleshiness all over the carcass is essen- 
tial, or at least desirable, But.! dear me! the 
ng of a fat bullock is becoming almost a 
st art in these days of auction marts, and it is 
vein fot the feeder to hope to know when his 
st is fit to yo if he knows not the meaning of 
information given in the examination of almost 
every point.” 


THE VALUE OF THE GOAT, 


Writing on the cubject of the common (not 
the Angora) goat, a correspondent at Nikenbah, 
Maryborough (Qd.), says:—*I am aware that 
the common goat does not, as ainle, command 
the sympathy of the general public, but let me 
show how these animals can be of great use to 
the settlers on new scrub lands. I felled two 
pieces of scrub, each of about 20 acres, nearly at 
the same time. The timber on each block was 
burnt off about six months ago. On one of the 
cleared portions my goats were allowed to roam 
at will, with the result that to day there is 
scarcely a sucker of new growth or a weed to be 
seen. On the secend block. which was protected 
from the goats, the new timber growth is 3 to 4 
feet high, and would cost at least 153 an acre to 
bring it to the condition of the ot er piece on 
which the goats browsed.” f 


THE NEXT DROUGHT. 

Mr Clement Wragge. the Government Met--or- 
ologist in Qneensland, in writing to the London 
“Standard” recently, foretells another drought, 
and ends his ktter as follows:—“* Now is tho 
time for Australiais to wake up and lock the 
vivers for water conservation and _ irrigation. 
Better so than trying to keep out hoe Jaranese. 
For another Australian drought will attach to 
the next solar minimum after 1910 as surely as 
little apples fall in autumn: . Laughter and 
ridicule will not-alter fact, and Galileo’s spirit 
will bear full witness.” 
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KhiNy 
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Simplex Incubator 


D. Lanyon, ; 


Runpie Street, 
9 KENT TOWN, S.A 


EAST END 
Clothing and Boot 


Company 
Manager or oe J. ORCHARD 
‘he above Company has com— 


menced business with an 


Entirely New Stock 


at such prices that will secure 
your custom and give you every 
satisfaction 


Our Ordinary Prices as follows— 


Usually Our prices 
Men’s Galatea Shirts - Is lld - Is 9d 
Men’s Strong Working Trousers 3s 6d - 25 l1d 
Men’s strong Dungarees - 23 lld - 2s 6d 

Men’s Suits from 
10s 6d 

Men’s Flannel Shirts - 2s 6d - 1s ld 
Men’s Good Stiong Boots - fs lld - 5s 1ld 
Lidies Bar Shoes - 23 6d + Is tld 


SUITS TO ORDER, 27s 6d 


Send for Catalogue 
Patterns, Self Meas uren.ent Forms 


and Tape, posted free to any 
address. 


Prices absolutely the Lowest. 
A FULL RIG OUT £1 10s 
Suit of Clothes (any size) 
-Hat, Singlet, Braces, + hit 
Pair of Boots, Pair of Sox 
Under paris, Silk Tie 
Valued st 45s, 
SHOP BY PuST. Goods ex: 


chauged if not approved, 


ote tLe Address— 
1UNDLE STREET EAST, 


Late KRANTZ BROS 


Under New Managenent, 


A. NELSON, 


osite lenge i 
No rwood, ; ee Baptist Church 


Cycle Builder rs 


ND 


Importer. 


Repairs to all Cycles. 


All the Latest Sundries in stock 


fh. Rickards 


Cycle* Motor Builder 


Pulteney Street, Adelaide ~~ 
Opposite P. Small’s. ; 


Cycles Built to order 
£8 8s to £17 
Bells and Lamps. ‘ 


Tyres and all accessories, 


Cash or terms arranged to suié customers. 
Country customers premptly attended to. - 
Private Address—Porter Streor, PARKSIDE, 


Repairs a speciality. 
Cycles on hire. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


F. ARMBRUSTER &UALMANN. 
Willd) sal aba Nias coe anaes 


AND 


n®,,  Lobacconists - 
etail 


Nos. 9 and 151 Rundle Street 
And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


Sole Agents for— ee 
FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 


STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE ‘ 
MY PEL TOBACCO —Twist, Plugs and Cut. 


_ Darkand Aromatic. 
Waste Tobacco for Spraying and. Kumigating, 


Miss TASMmpSOny 
Costumiere. 
HighsClass Dressmaking at 
Mcderate Charges. 

A Trial Solicited. Sas 

Orders promptly and accurately 
executed, 

Address— 


142 Pulteney-street. 
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74 Grenfell Streét, Adelaide 


- ~“< =~ - ~ * - 

In order to make our establishment profitable, 
Our Surgical and Mechanical Staff must be kept 
fully employed. 


~ Under fresh management and with still later 
mechanical appliances: we have considerably re- 
duced our fees, 


in future our fees ‘for Extraction under local 
anaesthetic will be 1s. in place of 2s. 6d., and we 


will supply a Full Upper and Lower Set of Teeth 
tor 44 4s, hes 


| | As heretofore, that skill and care will be exer. 


| cised in both branches which our patients need 
and our reputation demands. 


x Our Operators, who are Registered 
| Dentists, are°ablé to skilfully’ and properly 

perform whatever duties are required in the 
practice of their profession. 


Wet Paint 
EE 

ps 3 As Applied by 

_ Blanden Bros. 


Painters and 


Decorators 
Road, St. Peters, 


Lasts for years. 


| Best Materials 
We Use ™™ | Best Labor 


»Payneham 


And) guarantee satisfaction, 
Price Right. 
W.H. COATS& SON, 


Fruitgsrowers 


And Wholesale Exporters 
East End Market... . Adelaide. 
EXPORTERS and Importers Jof Fresh Fruit 

Agents for Bepmerk Fruits 
And Dried Fruits 


Also for Ferry’s Jams and Preseryes, 


Fresh -Fruit and Vegatables 
packed and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest, 
yates from our own gardens at 
biorbank. i 


| Muirden College, 


Currie Street, . 
| °W.MUIRDEN - ~~ Principal. 
~ es” Telephone 13502: 


Day and Evening Instruction in Shorthand) 
Typewriting, Accountancy, English, . . 
Arithmetic, etc. 

z 0000 
Business Training Course for boys and girls 
daily from 9-15 a.m, to 4 p.m, 


Preparation for Civil Service and University 
> : » . Examinations. 


-§,A. Farm and Estate Agency, 


Near Burra, 5,700 acres, §.P. Fences, House, 
Wells, etc.: 20s. Good sheep country. 

Myponga, 1,316 acres, C. Lease: cheap, £320 

1,527 acres (400 acres fallow), Houses, Out- 
buildirgs, Tanks, Well, two miles Gumbowie 
Station ; price, 37s 6d; terms, 12s 6d cash. 

Rhine Villa, 605 acres, R.P, Lease. Stone 
House, Well, Garden, Fallow, Fenced ;° 35s 
acre. 

Several fine River Properties near Mannuni. 

Finniss, 1,003 acres, well watered aad im- 
proved, three miles from Murray ; 25s or offer, 
440 acres, eleven miles east Mount Pleasant, 
sure rainfall, 165 acres fallow, g-od farm; £3 
acre. £450 down.- ; 

Milang, R P Lease, 476 acres, 150 cleared ; 
water, sure istrict; 2s as freehold, terms. 

Smitlifield, 30 acres, fine property, £7 12s 6d 

Gawler River (near), 320 acres, well im 
proved, fine Land, Artesian Bore; £3 acre, 
terms, . 

_ Narracoorte, 830 acres, Hous», Creek, Nettes, 
Fence, splendid Land; £3 acre, with 99) acres 
C. Lerse. 3 

Bull’s Cre-k, 960 acres (200 acres freehold), 
ScGn Oaeee : 

434 acres, C] nton, Y.P., 28 hushel average. 
House, Fenced, Water, etc.; only 80s, terins 
arranged. 

Edithburgh, Y.P.. 317 acres (9) acres Salt 
Lake, return over £100 yearly), balance good 
Land; £1,200. _ . 2 


Narracoorte, 750 acres, splendid Farm ; 85s 


Magill, 11 acres, Dairy, Pig, Poultry Farm ; 
£1,000. ea eee ie 
’ Hahndorf, 50 R., Sell or Let ; nice place. 
Tslington, Choice Dairy Farm; £2,300. 
New list of N.S.W. Farms just received. 
Money to Lend from 4 per cent, 


Easy terms arranged, 


Pirie Chambers, Pirie? trée t. 


Cactus Vahha 
The most up-to-date Collection in 
Commonwealth. . 
Acknowledyed by all who saw the Flower 
last season af the finest ever grown. 
Flower Seedlings for Spring and Summer 
Planting, 2s Gd per:100, post free. 
Green Prats of Novelties Low 


ready, 


EH. Memap, Unley, Adelaide 
i Pel. 1282 
Catalogues un application, 


May 15,1906 _ 
~ = : - —__——______, 


2. 


Lhe Commercial 
| College 


‘Business Training for Boys 


and Girls leaving School 


— 


Preparation for all Exams. 


Indies and Gentlemen prepwed for every 
kind of Mercantile position. 


Principal-E. PAUL HOWARD, AJ Al SEAL 
Prospectus on application. . 


ADELAIDE, Pirie Chambers, Pirie-street, 


And PORT ADELAIDE, St. Vincent street, 


B. WALTERS &CO.,, 


Flinders St., 
East of Hutt Street, Adelaide 


Box, Trunk. | | 
Saat, - \ Makers 


Packing Case| 


All kinds of... 


Packing, Piano, Furriture. Zinc-Lined Cases 
Oa hand or mads to order. } 


Every desription of Fruit Boxes in Shooks 
ae made up forwarded—to-any: prt of the 
te. 


Apple Wrapper Paper~in quantities to suit 
purchasers, 


Remember the address—Flinders:street, 


EAST OF HUIT ST, 
Telephone 690, 


__E, P. RUSH, 


.. Cycle and Motor.. 
MaNUFACTURER. 
AND ~ ; 
woe os, (REPAIRERS) 
35 Pulteney Street, Adelaide 


Cycies and Motors Built to Order — 
‘and Repairs at Reasonable” 
Rates. Neat 
0000 
.. ALL WORK GUARANTBED ..,, 


menor — = ¥ 
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Planting. 


Shrubs, trees, and all hardy border perennials 
should be planted by the end of this month, and 
in all cases water should be. given to make sure 
that the soil is well settled amongst the roots. 
The soil should first be.pressed round the plant 
with the foot, as firmness is a most essential point 
in planting. 


Drives and Walks. 


The forming ‘or regravelling of drives and 
walks should be done now, so that they may be 
well raked whilst in a wet state. 


Pruning. 


Pruning generally should be carried out during 
the month. Many shrubs and even trees are 
allowed to become overgrown, which gives them 
a thin, meagre appearance. By keeping them 
judiciously cut back a more dense, even surface is 
secured, which gives them a much nicer appear- 
ance, Ornamental trees are often spoiled through 
neglect when young, Care should be taken to 
encourage one central shoot only, so that the 
developed tree shall have a single stem; some- 
times two or more stems are allowed to grow and 
the mischief is unnoticed until past remedy. 


Shrubs. 


Finish layering choice shrubs, including can- 
nias, ceonothus, laurels, myrtie, veronicas, escal- 
lonias, coprosmas, and Jaurustinus that are easily 
propagated by this' method. With these plants 
no preparation of the branches is recessary, They 
are simply laid in the ground 8 in deep at the 
lowest. part, Jeaving from’6 to 8 in of the tips of 
the branches out of the ground ; LEead the soil 
firmly above the parts buried, 


Edging. 


Cuttings of edging plants as bax, rosemary, 
lavender, and fairy rose may now be put in. 


When planting curves the eye must be the guide 
but in straight places a line should be used for 
planting. Ground is first prepared by digging to 
a fair depth a strip some 12 inches or more wide, 
treading firmly. and then stretch the line. <A 
small trench is then dug out on the border side, 
which hould be made 5 in. deep. In this the 
cuttings are set sloping slightly towards the line, 
with about 2in of the tip of each cutting stand- 
ing above the ground level. The loose soil is then 
raked into the trench and trodden firmly against 
the cuttings, a good watering given, and the work. 
finished off by raking in a little loose soil. Tue 
cuttings should be set not more than 4 in, apart. 
Hdgings that are established: should be trimmed, 
Where long straightilines are to be cut, the best 
way is to first,run the shears a!ong the top, 
reducing the edging to a proper height and then 
to stratch a garden line along the top, clipping 
the sides to an equal distance from the line, 


Lawns, 


Lawns of couch and buffalo grass may be laid 
down; where the soil is poor it should be well 
manured to ensure a healthy rapid growth. The 


ground should be dug deeply and made firm, the 


surface raked perfectly level, and the roots dibbled 
in about 4 in apart each way, 


Seedlings, 


If the seed boxes were placed in a warm house 
and on a bench with pipes underneath and the 
seeds were geod, the seedlings will show in lusty 
grey or purplish rose above ground in from two 
to fifteen days, most varieties within a week from 
sowing, a few not before three or four weeks, all 
according to, what they are. It is then time to 
expose the seed pans to all the light possible. 
There is nething better for them than raised 
shelves, a foot or so from the glass . And now we 
have reached the most critical stage in the life of 
seedlings. “While ‘there are a few species that 
will grow very like weeds and are really hard to 
kill, most of the kinds, which are to grow into 
valuable stock are such as need constant watching 
and careful watering at this period. , Any exce:s 
in either direction, too dry or too wet, may cause 
the loss of every seedling of some good variety, 
and the work will have to be done over again, 


As it is with water, so it is with air. Fresh 
air is the chief essential in promoting and main« 
taining the health of young plant growth, but it 
must be admitted with caution, Cold currents 
through a warm house may not kill fnlly grown 
plants at once, but they are a sure death to the 
young seedlings as the well-directed strokes of a 
club. Changes of air in a house are first of all 
and most directly felt near the glass and trays 
placed on a high bench or on shelves, ‘ 


Seedlings most readily yieldingto a wholesale 
damping off, such’ ‘as {asters, ‘stocks, tcrenias 
and calceolarias, should undergo a transplanting 
from one tray into another as soon as tho first 
leaves offer a fair hold for thumb and finger, 
This pricking off is the surest safeguard so far 
discovered. Besides this it is a means of conyerts 
ing. thin, spindly weaklings into*strong sturdy 
plants, and where the seeds have been scattered . 
too thickly and the seedlings are a dense mass, it 
becomes the only remedy All. others with plenty 
of elbow-room and not. over tender or sensitive 
may remain in the’ seed boxes until they are of 
suitable size’for small pots or for hot bed and 
frame. But of whatever kinds they may be, or at 
whatever time they are raised, they should always 
be kept on a steady, uninterrupted and energetic 
forward move. 


Sowing Seeds. 


Most of the seeds fingered by commercial 
florists are started in shallow wooden boxes or. 
seed trays of a size convenient for handling and 
moving about. -An inside depth of two or three 
inches answers the purpose very well, A soil suit- 
able, with few exceptions, for all kinds of seeds 
should always be prepared ahead of time, being 
made up of a good brand of fresh, friable Joam; 
somewhat sandy and but sparingly enriched with 
thoroughly decayed manure or the material from 
a spent hot bed. 


Seed boxes must he provided with well-working 
drainage material, unsifted, coarsely broken up 
turfy soil, as a first layer is usually all that ig 
needed for the purpose. On this the regular 
sifted soil is placed, evened and made ready for 
sowing. 


Now the seeds are dealteiea over the: surface, 
pressed into the'soil firmly with a flat, smooth 
piece of board and then watered down with a rosa 
watering can, going over it with care several 
tinies until the soil is wet through, - 


If the seeds are as Jarge as nasturtium, canna 
or cobova seads, each one should be pressed inte 


. 
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the soil with the finger, while such ceeds as thoce 
of stocks, pansies or asters, after being firmed 
down with the board and watered, should be 
covered with a layer of moist finely-sifted soil, 
Well-deeayed manure or hops, not thicker than 
the back of a knife. But such seeds as thoré of 
libelia, petunia or nicotiana, need no covering, 
honé“but- the pane of glass} piece’ of boird or 
paper, which ‘is*laid ovér the boxes until the 
Seeds are up, - Until then the seed trays $9 
Govered will, in most cases, need no ftrther 
Watering. 


Roses in 1905. 


The following notes, contributed by Alex. 
Dickson, of Hugh Dickson, Royal Nurseries, 
Belfast, treland, to tho Horticultural ‘Trade 
Journal, England, will Le read with interest by 
Australian rosarians. 


The greatest: interest~ of the trade will be 
manifested in the newer roses’ shown during the 
year, and the outstanding variety was undonbt~ 
edly J.B. Clark, which won the silver medal at 
Regent’s Park for the best H.T. in the show, a 
flower of immense size and finish ; Joseph Hiil, 
H.T., a splendid variety of Sunrise color but far 
superior to that variety ; Betty, a lovely garden 
rose of unique coloring ; Mrs Myles Kennedy, a 
creamy pink tea, of splendid form ; and Countess 
of Gosford, delicate shell-pink H.T., a type of 
Killarney, distinct in color. Among the best of 
the older novelties, Gustave Grunerwald, Dean 
Hole, Mme Paul Oliver, Hugh Dickson, Mrs 
David McKee, Le Progres, Mme ‘Vermorel. 
Lady Q. Ewart, Mme Chas. de Luze, and Prince 
de Bulgarie, were well shown, ? 


We are rapidly advancing to a type of H.T. 
rose which is first and foremost as a garden or 
decorative rose in the truest sense cf that term, 
and is at the same time a valuable show rose, 
We are developing in this class colors which 
were a few years age unheard of among H.'T’s 


and it will be at once apparent to the trade that. 


the public are not slow to appreciate the value 
of this improvement, as the demand for the 


newer roses of this type is still much in eXcess 
of the supply. 


Such sorts as La Tosea, Le Progres, J oseph 
Hill, Mme. Chas. de Luze, Mme Ravary, Abel 
Chatenay, Liberty, Dorothy, Richmond) Betty, 
Paul Lede, Jules Grolez, Perle von Godesberg, 
Gustave Grnnerwald, Etoile de Franee, Geo, 
Laing Paul, Lady Quartus Ewart, Lady Ashtown, 
Anne Marie Soupert, Prince de Bulgarie, Sena- 
teur Belle, Paul de Longprey, etc, are sure to 
sell well for many years to come. 


The type of climbing roses, which show an 
admixture of polyantha and Wichuaraina blood, 
have received some yaluable additions in the last 
lew years. Lady Gay, Wedding Bells, Debu- 
tante, Gruss an Zabern, Sweetheart, Philadelphia 
Rambler, ‘Carissima, Stella, Minnehaha, and 
Hiawatha, are all good, and thoroughly distinet 
both in habit and flower. 


The tea roses show less advance than an 
other section, but one or two of the novelties 
are really good, notably Mme. Vermorel, the best 


-addition to this section since White Cochet ; 


Freiherr von Marechal, Saxonia, and Friquet. 


The novelties among H. P’s. are not nume- 
yous, but some of them are of high merit. M. 
H. Walsh is a firm dark crimson: Mrs, A.M. 
Kiker, a clear cerise pink of very large size— 
loth of these are fine autumnal roses, as is 

ugh Dickscn, crimson scarlet; and Hugh 
Waiecn, a red cf“ Hayward” growth, 


Tn the garden rose section some very beauti- 
ful novelties are shown — 


Sulphurea, Countesse du Cayla 

Una, Rugossa Repens Alba 
Phillippine Lambert, The Dandy 
Katherine Zeimet and trish Elegance. 


Several old favorites were splendidly shown 
during the year, notably those in large bamioo 
stands at Regent’s Park, where they made a 
delightful show. A, K. Williams was magnifi- 
cent,as was Franz Karl Druschki, Killarney 
an{ White Maman Cochet, while in vases Ulrich 
Brunner, Mildred Grant and Caroline ‘lestout 
were very fine. 


‘Carnation Breeding. 


BY PROF, H. F. HALL. 


Some varieties never produce pollen, others only 
during Fall and Spring, while some are produc- 
tive in this respect at all seasons. 

By growing in pots and keeping the soil 
rather dry we have obtained pollen during tho 
Winter months from varieties which refused to 
do so when grown in a commercial way. 

Select for parents the most promising plants 
of the varieties to be used. If the flower selected 
for female or seed-bearing parent contains sta- 
mens they should be removed with forceps or 
tweezers as soon as the flower opens or before 
the anthers show the pollen,’ otherwise self- 
fertilisation may take place. ; 

In most varieties the pellen.matures before 
the stigma is ripe, thus eliminating much of 
the danger of self-fertilisation. When the pistil 
is receptive, which condition is indicated by the 
development of the stigmatic hairs, the pollen 
may be applied by the aid of a camel’s hair 
brush or dusted or from the male flower. 

I have ootained best results in using for this 
purpose a strip of ordinary blotting paper 3 or 
more inches long and about one-half inch in 
width, one end being cut with scissors to re- 
semble a sharpened pencil, the point of which 
is slightly fluffed to enable it to take up and 
hold the grains of pollen until lightly rubbed 
over the stigmatic surface of the pistil. 

By this method we have been successful in 
setting over 99 per cent. of all flowers worked 
and requiring yery littlo pollen, none being 
wasted as in other ways This method is original 
with us, so for as I am awar», 

From 10 am. until 2 p.m. on bright sunny 
days and a fairly dry well ventilated house are 


ideal conditions for pollenating. If the opera- 
tions are successful the petals will wilt in from 
one to three days, soon after which a part of the 
calyx should be torn down to allow the nectar 
to drain off, which if allowed to remain would 
develop a fungous growth and destroy the 
ovary. 

The seed pod should remain on tho plant 
about eight weeks or until the seeds are brown, 
when they may be gathered with their stems 
and put away ina dry place for a short time to 


ripen. A good time to plant is from January 
15 to February 15. 


Juxé 15, 1906 


Carnation breeding is yet in its infincy. The, 
leading varieties of to-day will be] tile grown 
ten years hence. What the type of that time 
will be no one can tell, 


The object of crossing is to combine the good 
qualities of both parents in the progenies. This 
combination is seldom obtained, but by know- 
ing |the pedigree of each of the parents used the 
breeder should be able to produce the type 


desired by growing a large number of seedlings 
f:om which to select. 


After breeding out of a variety certain unde- 
sirable traits by selection, and using this variety 
as a parent in making a cross we often find the 
old hidden faults very much in evidence in the 
offspring. When the inherent forces of two 
plants unitein a cross a strugele for supremacy 
takes place, whereby the fixed or constant char- 
acter is set free, to gather again in the progeny 
in various combinations of fori, colour, ete. 


As no two plants of progenyare exactly alike 
it is very important. that a evreful. selection 
should be made and that a large uumber of 
plants he available from which to select the 
parents for crossing. 


Some varieties have unknown or hidden 
qualities, for instance the eolor character of a 
flower 1s often compound when it appears to be 
simple. 

In breeding we often look upon a plant as a 


unit when it really comprises a large number of 
traits or characters, 


The longer we work in a random way the 
more puzzling becomes the question of inherit- 


ance and cross-breeding to one in search of 
definite results, 


We should seek a better knowledge of the 
laws of plant breeding, as at present we'are 
groping in the dark so for as a knowledge of past 
results is concérned. AAS SORE Hi Le 

{ would suggest that all information obtain- 
able on this point be published from year to 


year, from which conclusions could be drawn to 
be used as a foundation for future work, © 


S. Marshall & Sons 


FoR 


Cheap Pianos 
Good Pianos 
Best Pianos 


Our Terms from 20s. per month, 


Catalogues Free, 


Clough Warren 
American Organs from 15s 


monthly 
Music. Music. Music. 
Violins... Band Instruments © 
Phonographs 
GRAMOPHONES 
———_—_—_—__— 


Send for Lists to 
S. Marshall and Song 


52 Rundle Street, Adelaide 
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Night Blooming 


Jasmine. 


Many gardeners are familiar with the old green- 
house plant Cestrum aurantiacum, which 
adorns greenhouse collections of such plants in 
the early days of spring with its racemes of 
yellow flowers, 

In the same gems of plants are two other 
species famous for their swee!-sconted flowers, 
the C, diurnum and ©. nocturnum, hnown 
respectively as the day jasmine and the nizht- 
blo ming jasmine. 


The flowers of C. diurnura are white; those 
of C. nocturnum are creamy yellow. Looking 
on jasmine proper as sweet-scented, thongh all 
are not, the name jasmine is well applied to the 
two cestrums, for both are sweet-scented, the 
night-blooming one especially so. The fragrance 
is delightful and penetrating, perfuming the ar 
for along distance. 


Another species, C. Parqui, is also famed 
for its sweet odor. These are all’ greenhouse 
plants and are easily kept in winter, and they 
are mentioned as these swe-t-scented flowering- 
plants are often asked for by those ititerested in 
greenhouse plants. . 


The jssmine itself is so famed for sweetness 
in song and story that it must be the reason 
why so many plants with sweet-scented flowers 
ate called jasmine. 


There are the cestrums just referred to and 
the gardenia that come to mind, going under the 
name of Cape Jasmine; and J think there are 
other sweet flowers under the name, The gelse- 
mium is called Carolina Jasmine, but lovely as 
are its yellow flowers in spring they are nut 
sweet-scented, 


The misuse of the common name of a plant 
is met with in many instances as well as those 
mentioned ; for example, the calling of so many 
plants japouicas and the periwinkle inyrtle, con- 
tusing the fiorist often when orders for such 
things come to him. ; 


Japanese Persimmon. 


Japanese persimmons are increased by graft- 
ing them on scedlings of their own kind, or of 
the native one, Diospyros virginiana. Were it 


not that there are many nained kinds, the secd- ~ 


lings themselves would be sufficient. Another 
reason for looking to grafting is that persimmons 
are not all fertile, anda seedling may or may 
not bear fruit. tis a good way to pot a lot of 
stocks a year in advance. They are then well 
advanced when wanted for grafting. Another 
advantage in this is that it admits of having the 
grafting done indoors in Winter, when there is 
more leisure for the work than in Spring, But 
where it cannot be done in this way, it is good 
to do the work in Spring, on stocks growing 
outdoors. Be sure the cions are obtained from 
fruit-bearing varieties, 


Japanese persimmons are hardy in protected 
places, such positions as city yards or like en- 
closures ; and even in open places, when wood 
js weil ripened, they have come through some 
rold:. Winters in good shape. The fruit is so 
very much better than that of the native sort 
that it is a great temptation to endeayour to 
produce it. it Ui : : 
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Bass & Co.’s 
“ AUSTRAL ALE.” 


The Special Advantage of this Ale 
is that its gravity is LIGHTER than 
any other thoroughly good and un- 
questionable Ale of High Quality which 
has ever been shipped to Australia. 


Obtainable in QUARTS, PINTS, and NIPS (4 Pinis) 


From Wine and Spirit Merchants and First-class 


EN 


Send for our 


Nursery Trade List 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff such as— 


Frnit Tree Stocks, I and 2 years ~ Roses, 800 sorts : 
Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years Fruit Trees, 1280 old and new sorts’ 
Ornamental Trees ana Shrubs, 1 to’ 3 yrs New Shrubs and Trees, Etc. a 
Transon Brothers and afi ‘Nurseries United in 
D. Dauvesse’s : { 190] 


Barbier and Co. (Successors), 
Orleans, France. 


Plants are carefully packed. and those we yearly eend to the Cape Colony, ‘Australia, 
Tasmania, South America, etc. have always arrived in good order and give satisfaction 


E.and W. Hackett; (jadiolug and f 


: OFFER FOR SALE— Swee t Per, . 
Pianthug-Snowdsilt FINEST COLLECTION IN AUSTRALIS 


Very Large Double White Fringed. 
Js. per packet. 


L. H. Howell, 


GuLaviIoLt SPEcrAuisT, 


Novelty Lists ready. Mount Victoria .. NSW. 
73 Rundle-street. 


Nursery, Marryatville, Adelaide Tel 350! - Catalcgues Free on application. 
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| The Orehard. 


By. James Burton. 

It is a well-established fact that regular con- 
sumption of fresh, ripe fruit is conducive to 
health. It is true farmers cannot have so great 
a. variety of meats as those who live in towns, 
but they may enjoy a succession of ripe fruit a 
good part of the year, if they will but choose to 
take the troublé'to plant and cultivate a small 
orchard. The productiveness of small pieces of 
land appropriated to fruit culture is truly won- 
derful. Having selected the site, which, in my 
opinion, should.be.a sloping hillside, contiguous 
to a well-defined gully, or a slightly elevated 
piece of land, tho ground should be well pre- 
pared by subsoiling to a depth of 12 in., or, 
better still, by trenching to a depth of 30 in. 

_In selection of trees, young ones are better 
for planting than old ones. Two years from the 
bud or graft is long enough for trees to remain 
in the nursery. The plants should be stocky 
and branched, and should be taken up carefully, 
so as to preserve the roots. Where the soil has 
been: prepared by deep tillage it will not be 
necessary to dig holes deeper than required to 
merely cover the roots of the trees; but the 
planting should be done with gieat care. The 
roots should be spread out in their natural posi- 
tion, the finest soil put next to tho fibres, and 
worked in among them with the fingers, so as to 
be in-immediate contact, both below and above 
them, He would advise planting 20 or 22 ft. 
apart each way, but the distance between the 


trees will depend upon the hablt-of the variety, 
some requiring more space than others. 


» Close planting has many advocates, who ad- 
vance some cogent reasons for crowding the 
trees, instead of the wide’ planting of former 
years. A few of these may be mentioned. In 
the first place it is now conceded that the land 
appropriated to the orchard should be given up 
to the trees and not used for other crops,.there- 
fore there is less necessity for space between 
them. In close planting, the whole ground is 
shaded from the Laking influence of the sun, 
and thus remains more loose and friable than 
when’ exposed, The crowding of the trees also 
protects them in a great degree, and in exposed 

ositions this close planting especially shelters 
hem from the trying winds. 


_.. Varieties are so numerous and tastes so 
diverse that it is almost impossible to make out 
p list of Sorts that will be acceptable to all. 
And, besides this, it-is well known that the 
varieties that succeed in one locality may fail in 
pnother. Every planter should endeavour to 
ascertain what sorts have been tested) and ap- 

roved in his own neighborhood. For the family 
orchard it is best to have a succesfion in the 
time of ripping; and these should be productive 
pnd hardy. 

Starting with cherries; this delicious fruit 
Appears to be more fastidious as to the soil than 
any other, for, though it will grow almost any- 
where, it does not stand well on rich limestone 
lands. ‘The following are some of the best 


varieties :— Early Lyouis, Biggarean Napoleon, | 


Black Eagle, Waterloo, St. Marguerite. These 
trees are very apt to: split and burst their bark, 
especially where the steius are expused to the 
syn by trimming their up as standards, hence 
the importance of low, heads. 


A few fig trees and one or two mulberries 


phoutd haye 4 place in every gurden. 
ye 2% 1 ES a ‘ Pia | ‘ 


In plums some of the best are :—Orleazs, 
Green Gage, Golden Deop, Burbank, Kelsey’s 
Japan, and Wickson. 


Apricots, peaches, and nectarines are always 
acceptable, easily grown, and come into bearing 
at an early age Unfortunately, apricots are not 
constant bearers, as the flower buds are often 
injured through various causes. Allen’s Early, 
Oullin’s Early, Riverside, and Moorpark are the 
best varieties. Of peaches, some of the best 


yaricties are Briges’ Red May, Wilder, Alex- ; 


ander’s Early, Mountain Rose, Foster, Early 
Crawford, Elberta, Muir, Sea Eagle, Camden 
Golden, and Bonanz1. In nectarines the follow- 
ing are good varieties to plant :—Irrewarra, 
Hunt’s Tawny, and Gold Mine. 


Quinces have been too much overlooked by 
farmers, who could not present their families 
with a more acceptable fruit. They are hardy, 
need very little space, and require very little 
attention. 

No garden would be complete without vines, 
which should be planted 8 or 10 ft. apart. It 
was best to trellis them, as they do much better, 
and the fruit is easier to grow. 


In citrus fruits too much care cannot be 
taken to obtain yearling trees of good constitu- 
tion and of profitable varieties. Where the soil 
is deep, well drained, and fairly rich, the Wash- 
ington Navel, Joppa, Jaffa, Blood Maltese, 
Mediterranean Sweet, Majorca, Parramatta, 
Sabina, and Valencia Late; and on the shal- 
lower and lighter soils Siletta and St. Michael 
seem to do better than the newer kinds. 


In lemons, there is not a very wide choice— 
the Lisbon, Villa Franca, and Sicily —these three 
being the most commonly preferred, In most 
districts, the lemon tree, as commonly grown 
on lemon stocks, is neither a healthy tree nora 
long-lived one. The use «f orange stocks for 
lemons is to be strongly recommended. In some 
places orange stocks are used successfully for all 
classes of citrus fruits. 


With apples and pears it is possible to have | 


fruit in use all the year, and they always com- 
mand a good price during winter or exported 
earlier in the year. In spies most of the best 
varieties to plant are :—Irish Peach, Beauty of 
Bath. Orange Pippin, Golden Pippin, Ribstone 
Pippin, Cleopatra, Dunn’s Seedling. Esopus 
Spitzenburg, Rome Beauty, Five Crown, Nor- 
thern Spy. Jonathan, Rokowood, Strawberry 
Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Newton Pippin, 
The latter is one of the highest priced apples 


_ exported to England, 


In pears some good varieties to plant are ;— 
Brockworth Park, Wilder, Duchesse D’Angou- 
Jeme, Elizabeth Cole, Howell, Beurre Diel, 
Beurre Clairgeau, Josephine de Malines, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Williams’ Bon Chretien, and Uve- 
dale’s St. Germein (an immenso stewing pear). 


There are other fruits, syme of which are not 
suitable for the northern districts: All of the 
fruits mentioned were suitable for preserving 
and drying (except citrus fruits), and enough 
should be preserved and dried to keep the family 
supplied until the following season. .The wind- 
falls should be gathered every day, and if not 
suitable for drying, cin be fed to pigs and 
poultry, He would advise planting trees to act 
as a breakwind to the orchard. Almonds would 
be very useful and profitable, and two or three 
rows would be sufficient, especiilly if Jordan 
almonds were planted on the outer row and 
Brandis the inner rows. The orchard needs 
constantly working to keep weeds down, and 
the soil loose and friable. Ln the spring, itis a 
good plan, where po-sible, to irrigate with tlood 
waters. when the land will take enough moisture 
to carry the trees through the season if properly 
emt.vated. —Jourpal of Agriculture ef SA, 


S.A. Farm and Estate Agency. 


Near Burra, 6,700 acres, S.P. Fences, House, 
Wells, etc.: 20s. Good sheep country. 


Myponga, 1,316 acres, C. Lease: cheap, £320 


Rhine Villa, 605 acres, R.P, Lease. Stone 
House, Well, Garden, Fallow, Fenced; 35s 


Several fine River Properties near Mannum. 


Finniss, 1,003 acres, well watered and im- 
proved, three miles from Murray ; 21s acre 


Milang, R.P. Lease, 476 acres, 150 cleared, 


water, sure district; 203-as freehold, terins 


Smithfield, 300 acres, fine property, £7 12s 6d 

Narracoorte, 830 acres, House, Creek, Nettes, 
Fence, splendid Land; £3 acre, with $90 acres 
C. Lease. £1200, may remain 9 years 


434 acres, Clinton, Y.P., 23 bushel average, 
House, Fenced, Water, etc.; only 80s, terms 

Edithburgh, Y.P., 317a (90 acres Salt. Lake, 
return over £100 yearly, £1200 

Cherry Gardens, 160a freehold, 87a P lease, 


3 rooms, 300 fruit trees, good gardening land ; 
pleuty surface water water, 60s acre for freehold 
Narracoorte, 750 acres, splendid Farm, 863 ~ 
Magill, 11 acros, Pig, Poultry Farm, £1000 
Yort Lincoln district. Koppio, 1900a, well 
fenced, stone house 5dr, outbuildings, surface 
springs, 20 in rainfall, reaped up to 27 bushels, 
quantity cleared, balance gum ind sheoak, fine 
grazing. £60 due io Crown. 278 6d acre, 
goodwill 
Bowhi],. 4450a, 220 crop, all stock and im- 
plements. £800 the lot, exceptioual bargain, 
£600 the lot : 
Glen Roy, 2575.2, RP lease, with about 400 
wethers given in, 5s acre, goodwill 
Narracoorte, 316a, house, orchard, very choice 
property, £5 10s acre, £1000 stands at 44 
_PASPALUM SEED—We are booking orders 
for best Tweed River Seed, 26 lbs or more, at 
1s 3d, Adelaide. 
Hahndorf, 50 R., Sell or Let ; nica place. + 
Islington, Choice Dairy Farm; £2,300. 
New list of N.S. W. Farms just received. 
Money to Lend from 4 per cent. 


Easy terms arranged. 


Pirie Chambers, Pirie- treet. 


ECONOMIC 
Dental Company, Ltd 
174% Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


_ Under the direct personal supe:v:sion of cur 
Surgeon, Mr T, Ambrose Macklin, who is duly 
qualified by registration. rk ; 

Every detail is overlooked by our Surgeon at 
each stage, with the result that our. patients arg 
fully satisfied and our practise grows, 

We do not require to use Cocaine, Gis, 
Ether, or Chloroform, for Extractions however 
many, and they are quite painless, 
“Every branch of Dentigtry is undertaken 
us. : 

: Ou fees are pxcepdingly mo:ipratp. 
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Cultivation in Regard 
to Fertility. 


By Proressor ANGUS. 


It had been said that “implements made the 
best manuring.” They had had the idea at one 
time of: the chemist and biologist dominating 
agriculture, but that had, not been carried out, 
though the biology of the soil had a great deal 
to do with the growing of crops. Fertility, 
however, was’ the condition they wanted to 
bring their soil into to produco.the best yield 
at the most profitable figure. Unfortunately, 
they often stopped there, making the fertility a 
matter of the immediate present; simply,.in 
fact, in its relation to the crop just coming. 
They should bear clearly in mind the fact that 
the man who worked his soil for the immediate 
present was certainly not having an eye to the 
fertility of his land, and he would ultimately 
suffer. In the first place, land had a natural 
fertility, viz., its natural power of producing 
crops, and this might either decrease or increase, 
according to the system of treatment. That was 
really what the farmer paid for when he rented 
land; nay, even when;he bought land. Every- 
thing got from the land. beyond the natural 
results might be. called increased fertility, the 
result of .good farming and good tre tment. 
This, too, rightly belonged to the farmer, as it 
was purely and simply the product of his own 
industry. But they often found that, even with 
farms’ adjoining, the results were much better in 
the one case than in the other, With soil much 
the same, and weather and climate similar, yet 
they ‘frequently found astonishingly different 
results. What,;'tlen, was the cause of this dif- 
fereirce’? They generally found that the man 
who cultivated best and manured his land 
according to the requirements of his own various 
crops was the one who beat his neighbor as 
regards returns, and the one who from yeir to 
year was adding to the fertility of his land. . 


There were certain factors which tended to 
increase the fertility of their soils. Most of 
them, nay, all of them, might come under the 
term cultivation. Sometimes the latter term 
was misunderstood, and considered as merely 
meaning tillage, That was wrong. Cultivation 
was really the whole process of growing the 
crop, and the use of the plough, harrow, scarifier, 
and roller in the way of tillage was only portion 
of the whole process, . In the first place, there 
was drainage, which had a beneficial effect on 
the land. ‘Io be fertile land-must.be free from 
a water-logged condition. This implied that 
where water had-gone through the land air 
could follow, and this would help the soil by 
allowing the important function of oxidation 
and nitrification to go on. -These were no 
mysteries now, and farmers had come tv realise 
that unless the air got through the soil to bring 
about those actions the soil would not give the 
_best. results, and the dormant properties would 
‘not be put to use. In South Australia this part 
of cultivation, however, required very little 
attention outside of the South- Hast. 


“Secondly, there was liming. This might be 
considered a mistake by some present, but he 
might tell them that he had found few soils not 
wanting lime. For a soil to.be fertile, viz., to 
grow good crops, it must be free from all injuri- 
ous and sour acids. That freedom was brought 
about by the use of Jime, which conyerted these 
properties into a condition not injurious to plant 
hfe. In another way pure lime had a very 
marked effect on'tlre soul, in which was stored 
What was unavailable or dormant foodyand in 
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order to make this of any use to the plant it 
must be converted into the available condition, 
viz., one in which it was possible for the plant 
to take it up. 


It had been asserted in America of recent 
years that all soils contained suflicient plant 
food to provide for a normal crop from year to 
year if the plant food were converted into the 
available condition, and one of the great factors 
in converting nitrogenous and potash composi- 
tions into. their available condition was ;Jime. 
Although at first sight it might seem asif liming 
was hardly a part of cultivation, they would on 
consideration recognise how important a factor 
it was in the cultivation of the farm. That was 
where virgin soil came in. The available food 
vanished, and the other was unavailable fill the 
lime helped to liberate the forms and make food 
available for the plant, which could not take it 
in till it assumed a nitrate form, which was 
encouraged and made possible by lime. The 
term cultivation included all the processes 
during the growing of the crop, tillage being 
only a part of the whole. a 


Thirdly, there was proper tillage, which, moro 
than anything else, had its effect on the fertility 
of the land. While they all might consider 
their own tillage system the best in use at 
present, he trusted that they realised all could 
be improved upon. In the first place, tillage to 
be proper and effective must be cleanly; for the 
farmer to ellow his land to get filthy was simply 
to allow all the most available plant food to be 
taken up by weeds. In the second place, culti- 
vation and tillage to be effective must aim at 
conserving the moisture, especially in such a 
climate as this, Everything must be done to 
keep the fallow land moist. It was estimated 
that with good fallow four inches of rainfall 
could be conserved. The most effective way to 
get rid of this moisture was, of course, to grow 
a good crop of:weeds on the fdlow In the 


third. place, that brought them to the question: 


of deep and shillow ploughing. Much depended 
on what was to be sown, wheat and barley, for 
instance, being totally different in their require- 
ments under this head. The latter was a shallow 
plant, while the wheat roots had been traced as 
deep as 26 ft, in the soil. With deep-rooted 
crops it was necessary to do something more 
than scratch the soil. It did not matter how 
much land they held; they cculd not make the 
best use of it by scratching the soil. As an 
example, they might note the effect of deep 
ploughing and subsoiling on the production of 
root crops in the old country. It wasa mistaken 
idea that deep ploughing tended to the dissipa- 
tion of moisture and its consequent waste. On 
land with a retentive subsoil they should never 
go in for shallow ploughing. Deep ploughing, 
however, must be a gradual process. It would 
be folly to deep plough all at once. If, for 
instance, they had been cultivating to a depth 
of 3} or 4 in. for twenty years, it would be fatal 
to-increase the depth 2% in. at a time. The 
deepening process must be extendel graduilly 
year by year, from } to $ in., and. so to awine 
by degrees, In this way the suil would become 
beautifully mellowed. Where the subsoil was 
retentive the water was held below, and deepen- 
ing the soil wonld assist the plant in gouing to 
that water, encouraging what is kuowu as 
capillary attraction. Where the soil and suo 
soil were of a mure porous nature, then deep 
ploughing was not-to be recomended. On 
land of this nature anything over four inches 
was too devp, for by deepening in such cises as 
that it would encourage the teo free percolation 
of water through the soil. The whole pro. ess 
of tillage had tor its object cleantiness, c m-er- 
vation of muistuee, anu the producilos of tine 
tilth. So fae as the latter wes concerned «t wos 
necessary: for the proper germination of see t, 
They wauted the suil to be tise aul SPUNZY, 59 


as to lie close and press upon the seed, and that 
the films of moisture lying about the particles 
of soil might bring about that mysterious process 
known as germination, : 
To bring about proper tilth’ on many soils 
was a difficult. matter, and repéated turns of th 
cultivator, harrow, and roller must be reserte: 
to. He was surprised to find so little use made 
of the harrow and roller, and that brought him 
to another point. After breaking down, the soil 
in order that germination might be encouraged 
and a firm, close bed secured for the seed, he 
would impress on them the necessity of using 
the roller after the covering harrow: -This,was 
a practice almost out.of use in South Australia, 
‘but one that in the old country was considered 
an essential to good tillage. If the: soil got 
encrusted by the use of the rollor a turn of the 
harrow after the wheat was up would do the 
crop no harm so far as pniliug it up was con- 
cerned, but rather gave it fresh stimulus to good 
growth, In Australia they had not yet fully 
grasped the idea of rational rotation. and had 
not sufficiently realised what the crops take 
from the soil of its substance. ,, The three most 
important properties were phosphates, nitrates, 
and potash. ‘The following table shows the 
amount of soil ingredients withdrawn by vatious 
crops (in pounds per acre) :— iM vtiedeesch 
Phosphoric” 


Potash. Lime. thea Nitrogen 
Grain, 29 bushels .. 785 ‘72, -:11°90 24°00. 
Straw, 3.600 lb 36:07 19°32 7:90 — 18°00- 
Hay, 4,800 Ib n 43°92 11°04 19°80 42°00 
Lucerne, 1,209 Ib°. 161°38 274°32 77°16 155:52° 
Sugar beet, 74,000 Ib « 887°44 22408 116716. 173°4 


The following table showed the approximate 


‘losses of fertilising materials from’ different 


systems of farming :— 


Phosphoric __ + 
Nitrogen. Acid. Potash 
All grain farming «- . 5,610) 500 4,200, 
Mixed grnin and yeneral .. 2,690 1,000 T,000- 
Mixed potatoes and general 33 1.000 2,400 
Stock and genefai « «6 90 iy ey 
Dairy farming .. ose 800 25,5. 85. 


He could not. do better than at that stage 
reply to the question which ha: been asked hun 
already that week: ‘‘ What would be the effect 
on the fertility of the soil of the continued use 
of phosphates?” To that he might, reply by 
asking :—1. What could the farmer do but add 
phosphates? 2, Had he benefited by it, viz., 
had it paid him? 3. Was-there any other way 


of treating land to givejsimilar returus 4, Was 


land decreasing in fertility by its use? To that 
he might answer in the negative except in a fow 
cases, but he feared that. eventually land would 
become less fertile from the want of potash,a 
nitrogen, and in order to keep its’ fertility it 
would be necessary for farmers to add these two 
manures along with the phosphates, _ In older 
countries, where farmers were not dealing with 
what they called virgin soil, they had to add not 
only phosphates, but potash and nitrogen: 


K. Bechtel, 


Truss and Bandage Maker, 
5) O’Connell-street, 
NORTH ADEL IDE’ 
Trusses, Bandages, 
Kneecaps, Leather Jackets, 
Shoulder Straps, &c., 
Made to Order, 


And sent to all parts of the Comm nwralth, : 


Fit Guaranteed ... 
femmes () 5, 


A Trial sobcited. 


Pete 
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Evergreen Grafting. 


In the past nurserymen of this country have 
done but little in the way of grafting ever- 
greens, relying fora supply of such kinds as 
needs propagating in that way on the nurseries 
of Europe, But it is practicable to raise them 
at home if desired, and to some extent they aro 
now being so raised. 

The usual practise is to pot a lot of stocks 
and grow them for a year in advance of grafting ; 
and they should be potted properly to insure’ a 
sturdy growth, for the more vigorous they are 
when grafted the better the success of the opera- 
tien. With such open weather as we are having 
nothing would hinder the potting of such stock 
now, and under a greenhouse stage or in any 
similar stage they could be set until the close 
of Winter, when they could be placed outdoors 
in some favorable situation for the Summer. 

Regarding the kind of stocks to use it is 
best to keep as near relationship as possible, 
_, Inthe case of varieties it is generally possible 
to get the typical form for a stock. Varieties of 
white pine, place on the common form of the 
American, and so forth. But it is not necessary 
that this be done. There are groups of pines, 
some with two needles and some with three, 
others with five, and generally any one of a 
group will answer for another in the same divi- 
sion. The individuals of some groups are so 
much alike that their relationship can te told 
without the aid of the foliage. . 
= Inthe white pine group for example there 
_are the flexilis, monticola, excelsa, cembra and 
others, all clearly indic iting they are allied. For 
varieties of spruces the common Norway spruco 
has long been used, answering well for its own 
numerous verietics and for those of all other 
spruces. . , 

It is the lot of the common native Arbor 
vitze, Thuja occidentalis, to be employed for ‘all 
sorts of Aibor vitzes, and this includes the 


Chinese, but as seedlings of the latter are 5O_ 
easily raised there is no necessity to use the | 


other, Besides its own kinds, the American 
Arbor vitze acts asa stock for retinisporas, but 


as the latter are rapidly increased from cuttings 


there seems no need for grafting them, 


For firs, the comuion European one, Picea 
pectinata. dves very well for all, unmerous ag 
the species are. Its use is r commended as being 
the most eusily obtaiuatle of ail and the 
cheapest, aoe 

Having coniferous trees in mind while pen- 
ing these notes, the darch and the deciauous 
cypress may Le mentioned, though outside the 
evergreen line. he larch takes in all the 
yarions species and varigties of it ag well as the 
prendo-larix Kyempferi, and ull can be worked 
on the common European larch, Larix curope., 
And for the yarieties of taxodiyu 
ene known as Gilyptostrotus yp 


i endula, use the 
gommon decjudnous cy press. ae 


); ingluaing the’ 


41 Vine for a Low 
Wall. 


It is so seldom that the European radicans_ is 
seen used as a climber that it must be because 
it is not generally known that it will climb. 

When first introduced here from Japan it 
was treated as a shrub, and not until some 
years later was it understood that it was a vine. 
The knowledge came about through the letters 
of a traveller in Japan, who spoke of the 
appearance of the vine when covering the 
trunks of trees to a great height. 

It may be thought that the vine itself would 
disclose its nature, but, as in the case of other 
Vines when set out as a shrub, it takes on the 
character of one, and this euonymus, when 
planted with nothing to support it, forms itself 
into the shape-of an Irish juniper—slim and 
tall. 


As a vine for a low wall it is well fitted 
becaure of its comparatively small leaves and 
slow growth. 


Walls of about four feet on which it has been 
planted present a pleasing appearance. Tall 
walls demand a vine with large leaves as a rule, 
such as the English ivy or the Ampelopsis Veit- 
chili or virginica, and one that grows fast, hence 
the euonymus is not just the vine for them. As 
it grows it sets very close to the wall, giving a 
prim and very different appearance from tho 
aspect the ampelopsis presents. 


There are positions a very close-growing yine 
will better suit than a free-growing one and'the 


* vine planted will be in accord with the effect 


desired. 


Besides the green or typical form of this 
euonymus, there is a variegated leayed one, and 
it isas good a grower as the other. The two 


‘sorts afford the opportunity of selecting the one 


to be uscd best fitted for contrast with the sur- 
faco it is to embrace. The variegated-leaved 


one would be out of place set to a white wall. 


This euonymus is a true evergreen, and no 
matter how cold the winter the plant has never 
been hurt. ; ; 

———_____ 


Preserving Decaying Trees, 


; A very good practice observed of late is the 
filling with cement the holes in trees caused by 
decay. lt takes a lifetime to grow a fine tree, 


_ and it is a shame to neglect one suffering from a 


decaying part when filling the hole with cement 
would remedy it. It is air and moisture that 
cause delay, which if excluded puts an end to 
tke trouble. The kest way to proceed with 
cementing is to scrape away every bit of decayed 
wood met with, even using a chisel or scraper to 
doit if necessary. When all has been gotten 
out, wash the hole with Bordeanx mixture, to 
‘ill any fungus that may be there, then fill jr 
with cement, solubly, until the surface of the 
pow bark is met. When so treated and the work 
well done, trees will flourish and be almost as 
good as eyer. The inner wood of trees has no 
life anyway, it is only the outer Jayers that haye, 
but when it is firm it sustains the tree in posi- 


tion, -preventing its blowing over, and thys we 


need it to preserve its inside wood as well as the 
outside living portion. Where it has beea tried 
the cementing has giv-n satisfaction. ; 


tr? 


41 Grand Oak for 
Parks. 


It is a wonder the swamp white oak, Quercus 
bicolor, is not oftener used in plantings. It is 
a grand massive tree when developed, with large 
handsome foliage. A valuable point in its favor 
is the ease with which it transplants. It doeg 
this better than any other oak, excepting the 
pin, Quercus palustris. These two are provided 
with more roots than any other oak, and this 


~ fact might give afew who think that trees are 


as well planted with roots well stubbed in room 
for rumination. There is no question. that 
they have more roots and transplant easier 
than others. 

The common name of the Q. bicolor, swamp 
white oak; is a misnomer. ;They havo been 
known to grow in low ground, never in swamps, 
Nor would the tree thrive in such a place. 
Many trees will thrive on hillocks in swampy 
ground. Scarlet, black, pin and willow oaks 
gtow in such situations, but no ono thinks of 
calling them swamp oaks because of this, 


_—— ae 

It pays better to run a dairy without a dog ; 
the cows are quieter. A dog that will nip their 
heels will cause kicky cows. The moment one 
touches the cow’s leg while milking she will 
kick, thinking the dog is after her. I used to 
think it was impossible to iget along without a 
dog to drive the cows with, but since we haye 
been without one the cows are much quieter, 
and they do not cffer to kick, I have no fault 
to find with a dog for other cattle. 


Sa SAUNA Oa Te ead 


A.W. Barlow & Co. 
The Up-to-Date Boot People | 


°C oak OENED two doors from the 


Coliseum 
With a Magnificent Stock of their 
Wonderful Boots 


Marvellous Show of Tan’ Goods, 


Gents’ Box Calf Balmorals, three sh 
Gents Real Salin Calf Boots, 
6s 9d \ 
Tadies’ Real Glacie Kid Lace or Button Shoes 
a paven peeUes verb 7s 9d. Our price 5s 11d 
oys und Girls Strong High-top Lace B 
to 10, 28 6d; 11 to 1, 2s id iespe peal 
Smarter and Better than ever, 


See our windows, 


apes, 83 9d 
for best wear, only 


Note the Address— 
A, W. BARLOW & CO,, 


Two doors from the Coliseum, 
RUNDLE ST., Adelaide; 3 

Alsa ct Nort Adelaide, Moonta, and 
Gawler, 
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The Dairy. 


By A. H. Harris. 


Milking. 

The dairy business cannot be learned in one 
day, one month, or one year, even if one does 
read all he can about the business. Reading 
about the dairy and running the dairy are two 
different things. There are things we must 
practise hefore we will learn them. Milking is 
cne of the things—we become expert only by 


practice. One who can start and milk a steady 
gait will have better results than the one ‘that 


milks fast, then slow, thea fast again. We must- 


learn to milk a steady gait, and as fast as it is 
possible for us to keep it up, till the cow is 
milked dry. Feeding is another thing we must 
experience before we can feed successfully. What 
each cow wants, and the actual quantity she 
wants, we must learn by actual practice. 


Best Dairy Cow. 


It is almost impossible to buy a number on> 
dairy cow: she is seldom, if ever, for sale, and 
if she is for sale, a friend or neighhor will get 
her. We cannot tell the value of a dairy cow 
until we have milked her through ove period of 
lactation, and used the scales and teeter in de- 
termining the quantity and quality of her milk. 
She may have a perfect shaped body and udder, 
and yet be defective in some way. She may 
have the self-milking habit, a kicker, a breachy 
cow, or hold her milk, and not let it come down 
as she should, or some other habit that would 
make her an unprofitable cow. Tho best way is 
tv breed the dairy herd by careful selection of 
dam and sire, and nsing only the very best miik 
strain to be had. 


Feeding. 


I have learned that a cow will fail to yield 
her owner a profit on an empty stomach and 
the shady side of a barb wire fence for shelter, 
She must be satisfied with both feed and shelter 
for twenty-four hours a day, seven’ days a week, 
and fifty-two weeks ina year,in order to bo 
profitable. Comfort means profit with a cow. 
If she is satisfied she will not need an iron yoke 
or the crotch of a limb to keep her from going 
through the fence. 


Recording Milk. 


I have learned that keeping a record of each 
cow’s milk, of both quantity and quality, will 
promote better care in feeding, also promote 
better cows. The time it takes to do this 
amounts to but very little, and will detect the 
robbers in the herd. 


Feed. 


I have learned in the past season that my 
cows running in the pasture would fall off 
gradually four or five weeks, then after a good 
shower they would go back to their former yield 
per day. lf I had snpplied them with feed 
dursng that time my profit would have been 
much greater. 


Breed. 


It pays to get a good milk breed. They 
are generally of a kinder disposition, and when 
you feed a dairy cow she will show it in the miik 
part and not laying on flesh ; with the half- 
breed it is just the reverse. 

Shed... 


It pays to keep the cows clean and also the 
milking shed, by having a floor of some kind 
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and a gutter xbout six to eight inches deep and 
sixteen to cighteen itches wide behind the cows ; 
it is then an easy matter to keep the cow shed 
clean. The floor should be cleaned both morn- 
ing and night. 


Weeds. 


By feedi:g the cows after milking the milk 
will not have any disagreeable odour from the 
feed- we may give them. In my part of the 
country we are bothered very much with wild 
onions or garlic in the pasture, und for a few 
weeks in the Spring we could hardly use either 
milk or butter, but when we take the cows out of 
the pasture three or four hours before milking 
the smell of weeds cannot be detected in the milk 
or butter. 


Beets. 


Sugar beets and sugar beet tops make very 
good feed, but must ke ted carefully, or they will 
cause the milk to have a peculiir oduuc. Should 
not be fed heavy, on account of the strong odvur 
they cause. ‘Tops make much better food wilted, 
but if fed very heavy it will takea long time to 
churn the cream, . 


Lucerne. 


I have learned that a calf given lucerne hay 
as soon as it will eat it will make a better calf 
than on any other feed I ever fed. I have reared 
as good calves on separated skim milk, oil cake 
and lucerne hay as can be reared running with 
the cow. Oil cake and lucerne hay are cheaper 
thaa butter fat. 

Herd. 

I have learned that it will take years to build 
up a very good dairy herd, and that we must be 
very careful in breeding and purchasing our herd. 
My plan in starting out would be to purchase 
good heifers, just a little before they come fresh. 
By careful selection and care one can build up a 
good herd in a few years. 


Profits. 


I have learned a great deal in the past year, 
no doubt have learned only what others in the 
dairy business have learned years ago, and I 
expect to learn a great deal more if I stay in the 
business. Lintend to stay in it too. I find that 
it requires attention every day. We have no days 
off; we do not have to wait till the end of the 
year for harvest, it comes every day; it is a very 
good teacher to teach one to tend strictly to busi- 
ness, When we work by the month or day, and 
we lay off a day, one’s pay stops too; we would 
lay off a great many days if we could lay off and 
draw pay too. In the dairy business, if we neg- 
lect our work for one day, we not only suffer loss 
for that one day, but for days to come, I find it 
is a very good business for one that has a family 
growing up, for it teaches them to be industrious 
and helpful, but I have learned that I cannot tell 
the boys to do this or that, but when I am with 
the boys. and say come let’s do this or that thing, 
We accomplish something. 

_ 


Wuen Danes went milking they put on white 
suits—cheap, certainly, but easily kopt clean by 
washing, In New Zealaad, on the other hand, 
people generally put on the worst clothes they 
had as overalls, and he had seen pants that would 
stand alone.—J, A. Kinsella. New Zealand Gu- 
vernment Dairy Commissioner. 


Any system of dairy instruction or inspection 
which does not include the producer is faulty. 
The need of the kour is up to date supervisors 
qualified to preach the doctrine of cleanliness and 
advanced dairy knowledge. 


Amone the crying needs of the butter industry 
in Australia is better buildings, better sanitation, 
and hetter equipment. Another, and not tle 
least, is better and cleaner supply of raw maternal 
upon which to show ovr factory managers* ckil] 
in making a finished product, 


——, 


q) 
Kemp's hoses 
ITave attained the lead for quality 
combined with hardiness. 
All varieties in stock worth 
growing, 
Winners of the Victorian N.R.S. 
Champion and Gold Medal, 


Half Standards, 103 doz, 1s each 
Dwarfs, 6s to 7s doz, 6d to 9d cach 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Climbers 
Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Hedge Plants, &c, 


H. KEMP, Unley Park, S.A; 
Telephone 1282. 


Sorebum 
Amber Cune Lucerne 
Fssex Rape 
: Globe and Long Red Mango 


And Paspalum Seed 
0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Etc. Etc. 


Shell grit | Oyster shell 
Bone Meal ... and ... Chick Meal. 


F. F. Clement, 


SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLE STREET EAST 
Telephone 1360 


Thompson & Harvey 


The Cheapest and Best House 
in the State 


Artistic Wall 
Papers 


| And 


— Uy IRRORG 


tll to 118 Flincers St. 


Adcdide 


’ 


Teloy} 0 +c 817. 
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‘Torrefield Barley 


eoee 


Petalomia and Munburnie 
Incubators 


| ei BROODERS 


Everything in the i 
; Poultry Line 


is Write for our Catalogue to 
F. J. Anthony and Co., 
Payneham Road 


ST. PETERS. 
Telephone 948. 


‘¥.G. Lillingston 


Electrical Engineer 
And 
Contractor 


Amporter and Electroplater 


occseves 


122 Grenfell Street (near Arcade), Adelaide, 


How to Get Rip or Cockroacnes.— Among 
thie remedies used in the ordinary house where 
the run or hiding places of the pests are located, 
is to puff in Paris green. An excellent bait is 
powdered cho olate and borax, equal parts; grind 
it up in a mortar, so that it is thoroughly mixed ; 
dust into their hiding-places or place in bunches 
here and there, covering up/all ford at the same 
Yime. 


Louth Lustralian Utility Poultry 
Cliab. 


The objects of the above club are— 
To encourage the breeding of pure birds with 


dhe regard to utility, by breediag only from 


selected layers. 


_ To give ‘prizes fcr the most efficient and eco- 
nomical system of packing and marketing poultry 
produce. r ae 

To give prizes at exhibitions for table poultry. 


To give special prizes for eggs in three classes, 
white, tinted and brown, instead of only white 
and brown as at present: E i ozs 


To establish laying competitions between pens 
of birds under proper management. 


To obtain the best adviee ior members on all 
matters relating to the selection, breeding and 
keeping of poultry. ‘ 

To facilitate change of blood from good laying 
strains between members. i 


A register will be compiled of the breeds kept 
by each member, giving particulars of strains, 
situation” of runs, and other information (copies 
of which can be had of the’Lon: secretary), so that 
the difficulty of getting birds of known Jaying 
strains should be'considsrably Jessenéd. ~~ * 


POULTRY. — 
By D. 10 Lavunrir. 


Seratehing Sheds. 

Tuer CHaracter.—Many poultry owners 
find the problem of feeding laying hens a diffi- 
cult one. If too sinall a supply of feed be given, 
the hens are unable to produce eggs; if too 
much food, especially if unsuitable,’ be given, 
the birds become over-fat and lazy; and a lazy, 
over-fed fowl is on the sure road to ruin.’ It 
has long been an article of faith among the 
more erperienced breedérs that fowls should be 
kept busy all day in their search for food. - The 
books recommend you to scatter the grain in 
litter, so that the birds may obtain exercise and 
occupation in searching for the food. It was a 
brilliant thought which occurred to the man who 
adopted the modern scratching-shed system. 


Although I have referred to this question 
before, the time is now opportune for again 
urging consideration of readers. In some of 
the large poultry establishments each poultry 
house has-a scratching shed attached, thus 
forming a portion of the building. In very 
cold climates these sheds are somewhat elaborate 
of construction, Some in use in this State are 
really part of the roosting house, which for, say, 
eighteen or twenty hens and pullets, is about 
14 ft. long by 5 ft. (about) wide One half-is 
fitted with perches for roosting accommodation, 
and is generally closed in front, the most 
approved form ‘being the mova Je front, which 


‘is closed down on cold nights, but it is raised to 


serve as a verandah in daytime ©The front of 
these combined houses is, az a rule,-wire:netted, 
and provided’ with a wire door or movable wire 
screen. By this method the birds are secure 
from predatory animals, and may also be kept 
sheltered on wet days. The half not used as a 
roosting house is use: as the se;atching shed, 
and is floored to a © pth of about six inches 
with straw, or, better still, © coc \y’ chaff (wheat 
chaff.) In this the grain 's seattered, and therein 
the fowls scratch and work, he scratching 
material is retained by means of a nine or ten- 
inch hoard in front of the shed, which also 
divides the roosting portion from the scratching 
sheds, In cold climates light oiled muslin cur- 
tains (on frames) are used to divide the com- 
partments at night, and to shelter the birds’ 
during days when the weather drives into the 
houses. : 
Although I am decidedly in favor of su 

stantial iron houses, with as little woodwork as 
possible, still the cost of these is sometimes a 
bar to. their general adoption, and something 
cheaper is sought. If every poultry-keeper were 
scrupulously attentive to. cleanliness’ ‘in -all 
matters, especially with regard to vermin (in- 
cluding tick), the necessity for urging the adop- 
tion of the sanitary forin of house ‘might be 
less. However, a cheap scratching shed may'be 
adopted which will to a large extent answer the 
purpose. This may be a eontinnation of the 
poultry house or may be detached and erected 
in a sheltered position. |The form ‘may,be a 
plain, lean-to roof, erected on alight framework, 
resting on four posts, which may be about 4 fc. - 
in front and 3 ft. to give slope to a roof of iron, 
zinc, or even cut kerosine tins, fastened) to bat- - 
tens. The front, ends, and ‘back may. be enclosed 
with wire-netting and a door provided, and:all 
around the bottom: a board 9 or 10 im, high is 
provided to retain the seratching material. “The 
ends may be permanently closed with’ curtains 
made of split wheat sacks, and a movable curtain 
of similar material may be provided, which can 


_be used to enclose the front or back, aceording to 


the direction of wind and weather. A shed.7 ft. 
by 5 will accommodate a dozen or more hens, 
and will cost but a few shillings. - ahs 

Tue Opsect or Such Sueps— Reference has 
been made to the difficulties in apportioning the 
correct amount of food, and also in keeping the 
birds in health. Birds running at large in good 
country obtain much natural food, as a rule by 
dint of continued scratching. ‘The process of 
scratching keeps the birds occupied, thus they 
do not’ contract feather-eating and other vices ; 
it provides exercise; which promotes digestion 
and health generally, and with young stock 
assists development. In cold weather 'the exer- 
cise promotes good circulation, and keeps up 
the body temperature continuously, which no 
carefully prepared hot foods:can do. The food is 
consumed gradually, and has to be sought and 
found before eaten. 

Birds should have their first meal as.soon as 
they are off the perch in» the morning, and on 
farms there is, as a rule, a gieat deal of work to 
do at this period. The suburban breeder may 
find it very cold work torise before daylight 
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and get hot water for mixing his soft foods. If 
a full feed of grain is fed to the Lirds in the early 
morning, as is often the case, hunger may be 
satisfied, but as a 1ule egg production and 
health are not stimulated, By adopting’ the 
scratching-shed system all these troubles are 
saved. 

. The last thing at night aiter the birds are on 
the roost a supply of grain should ke scattered 
and raked in to the scratching material. Eaily 
in the morning the busy farmer or the bed- 
loving paity may rest. in peace with the know- 
ledge that each scratching shed is the scene of 
much satisfactory activity. Keep the litte: clean 
avd allow no accumulaticns of droppings, and 
you will find eggs in abundance and'disease a 
stranger. In fine weather the door remains open 
so that the birds‘can prospect’ the yards or 
farm when the grain in the shed is tinished—at 
midday give a supply cf green food and see that 
the drinking water is fresh and clean. s 


Half an hour before roosting time the birds 


nay haye their soft food or mash, in which may 
se mixed bonemeal, meat, soup, cut green bone, 
milk, or aily variations and additions to the:b:ll 
of fare. Where a supply of grain diet is adopted 
the afternoon meal should be about an hour or 
an hour and a half‘before sundown, so that the 
Lirds Jaye time to get.a fair fced.. In any care 
the best results accrue where the birds are kept’ 
scratching all day, but not esting too much. 
Their condition can be ascertained by handling 
at night. . : ’ 


Those who/have not iried this method are 


advised to select’ two equal numbers of ‘their. 


average hens and pullets. \ Place’ one half-in 


yards und treat by the ordinary method, and 


provide the other half with scratching sheds, 
Unless a perverse fate has selected ail the drones 
the scratching shed lot will be a long way to the 
front at any period uf the year. Do not forget 
‘that a plentirnl supply of hard grit, as an aid 
‘to digestion, is! essential to success: under any 
system, and also that laying heus must have thé 
elements in their food wherewith to produce 
eggs and also to provide tho shells, 
‘ , _,Hatehing. | ' 
Despite opinions to the. contrary, the advice 


I have given for many years is to hatch early, . 


and those who have layiug hens and ducks should 


mate them.up.and hatch out.a good. lot before. 


the very cold weather comes. Since reliable 
incubators and brooders have become available, 
the old trouble:about broody hens has vanished. 
‘In addition, the practice of early -hatching has 
resulted in obtaining pullets which have been 
laying all*the summer, and: with: certain breeds 
are now providing a supply of broody hens for 
those who prefer the natural to the artificial 
method. In well-regulated yards, as the male 
birds haye been separated from the hens for 
some time, they should be in good buckle, and 
should ensure a high percentage of fertile eggs 
and vigorous chickens. 


. Disease. 
Unfortunately, as considered probable, there 
has been great'mortaiity due to internal diseases, 
such as chicken cholera, due to similar organisms. 
Treatment is extremely difficult, as when the 
trouble is noticed the disvase is generally too 
far advanced. 1t cannot be tvo strongly empha- 
sised that this class of disease is due to want of 
care during the hot months with regard to drink- 
ing water und water vessels and general cleanli- 
ness. Until these facts are realised and acted 
upon there will always be these heart-breaking 
losses. All drinking vessels should be freque.tly 
scalded, or, if of earthenware, pl ced on the fire, 
so as to desteoy the disease germs which are 
generally present 1 am sure that the use of 
smutty wheat and damaged grain generally is a 
Source of much disease, as I have invariat ly 


’ others. 


noticed trouble resulting from the use of such 
foods. 

It is hoped the-recent rain and. change of 
weather generally will check the disease. But, 
as the rainy season is at hand, no time should 
be lost in thoroughly cleaning all yards, and, 
where possible, hoe, dig, or plough the surface, 
s0 as to bury the contaminated soil, 


Apply lime around roosting houses and gate- 
ways or wherever the birds congregate. lf quick- 


lime is used for this purpore the birds must not 


le allowed access to it until well slaked, Quick- 
lime if eaten by fowls generally kills them, 
owing to its corrosive nature... Any hollows or 
depressions should be filled up, otherwise if 
water gathers it will te pclluted, and fowls have 


an extraordinary penchant for such to their detri-~ 


ment. Keep a careful watch for colds and act 
promptly, as sugg:sted in “The Poultry~ 
Manual.” ; f 


Purchasing Poultry for Export. _ 

In response to a request made by the Utility 
Poultry Club, the Hon. the Minister of Agricul- 
iure 1ecently agreed to purchase 300 chickens 
and duchlings, if, passed by, the poultry expert 
as suitable for export. The price agreed to be 
paid to the owners was sixpence per lb live 
weight. It was stipulated in a circular issued 
by the Utility Club that the birds were to be 
young and in plump condition. 

Very few birds have been passed as suitable, 
and while a fair number were sent in'to the 
Produce Depot, it is very, evident that those 
breeders who‘sent them have little, if any, idea 
of the requirements of ‘the case.- Considering 
the number of local breeders who are. deeply» 


interested in-the progress of the industry, and 


who csnsider, themselves, masters.of all pertain- 
ing to the business of poultry, raising, the lack 
of goud Uirds Is Surprising. ‘here is, of course, 
the knowledge that our local markets are ill 
supplied, and on that account many breeders 


are satisfied with the prices they. obtain locally. 


Still, when a committee, representing a..body... 


of breeders, asks for assistance, and strengthens 
its case by a:promise’of some 200 suitable birds: 
from,membets of the club, one might reasonably 
expect that at least these birds would be sub- 
mitted for examination: 


While some breeders may be able to properly 
fatten:théir young birds,| it is patent that the 
majority either cannot do so, or else do not know 
what constitutes a fleshy or meaty bird. It is 
largely a question of proper feeding, but there 
is nv doubt certain classes. of birds lend them- 
selves more readily to the fattening process than 
The game cross has been consistently 
advocated since the first issue of the journal of 
this Department. 


The first lot of birds at the Depot »hich were 
passed for export were crossbred Indian Game— 
Buff Oipingtons. The next lot were crossbred 
Malays. The latter, although fine birds, were 
very yellow, and trifle leggy ; otherwise excellent. 
A la:ge proportion of our Wyandotts, Orping- 
tons, etc., have been bred for egg production, 
and there is no doubt that the laying type is not 
the best for table bird production. 


Attention must be also paid to the flesh- 
producing type of any breed if it is to succeed 
as a tuble bird breed. 


Our advice on this subjéct is to select long- 
keeled, square, prominent-breasted hens, low oa 
the les, and fine in quality, and well grown. 
Mix tl ese with typical Indian or Old English 
Game males, and the progeny will, with fair 
attent.on, give satisfactory results. The Malay, 
altho: gh it gives great weight and plenty of 
meat, 1s not equal in many respects tu these 
two. X 


Simplex Incubator 
D. Lanyon, 


RUNDLE Srgzer, 
KENT TOWN, 8.4 


There is something tobe said: in excuse for 
the poor quality of the numerous ducklings 
submitted. It was invariably found that/ they 
were some wé. ks too.old, and alsy in. process of 
moulting, and thus had already lost.considerable 
flesh. Certain weights are stipulated as the 
minimum, but it must be observed, that, while.s 
chicken or duckling may be of the:required:. 
weight; or even, in. excess of it, still: the bird 
may be so deficient in’ breast meat as ‘to be: 
quite unfit:for export. Only the birds suitable 
can be sent; any others would bring discredit 
upon us. 

Poultry as Change of Diet . 

Poultry should enter into our orditiary diet 
to.a much greater extent than it does) not only: 
asa welcome change, but on health grounds, * 
which any medical man willl explain. Several 
breeders who turn out re: lly first-class, well- 
grown, meaty chickens aud ducklings, complain 
that their customers object.to pay a fair price, 
less as a rule than ordinary butchers’ meat. 


Tt:is an unfortunate fact. that many people 
have no ‘knowledge of. the difference between 
prime and inferior poultry, and have but one 
thought, and;thatis cheapness. -This trouble is 
not confined..to those who. have, perhaps, to, cut. 
their coats according to.a limited supply’ of cloth, 


- Others notisimilarly situated are imbued with 


main ideas of cheaphess. 


Unless one acuepts the argument that a 
tough old fowl will keep the consumers (we. 
cannot say diners) longer. occupied, there: can , 
be no proof ;thatisich a bird is cheap, . If one. 
wants a pleasant, change of diet, and a.profitable. 
one, then one must deal in young well fattened 
birds, 3 i bis 

On the other hand many complain that! they 
cannot obtain the best class of poultry, although. 
quite willing. to pay the. price, .It is quite 
evident that the method of disposing of. poultry. 
needs.alteration. It is in this direction that 
associations of breeders can do most valuable 
work, . “Efe ; pet 

. Judging Table Birds, wer 

The following was tho’standird to which ‘the 
birds at the Table Bird Show’ in Sydney were 
recently, judged :—Sizs. 15; quantity of breast” 
weat, 40; straightness of keel, 10; fineness of 
bone, 10; general evenness of appearance, 15; 
color of skin, 105. total, lu. anita 

The late Mr Lewis Wright’: proposed’ ihe 
following scale of points: —Size or’ weight; 20; 
straight breast, 10; length of body, 15; breadth: 
of body, 5; eveness of flesh ant freedom from - 
fat, 15; skin and color, 15; firesss: of buna, 10; 
touch, 10; total, 190. 
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The Mighty Egg. 


- ‘The following lines are7culled from an American 
~ journal : — 
‘fell me not in broken measures 
~~ - Modern farming does not pay, 
4 For a farm produces chickeus, 
Ard the hens—do they not lay ? 
Eegs are high and going higher, 
And the price is soaring fast ; 
Every time we get to market 
It is higher than the last, 


Not a coop but it produces 

Eyery day an egg or two, 
So each farmer gains his millions, 

"Even though the hens be few, 
Every egg is very precious, 

And the hens are held in awe. 
When a hen begins to cackle 

Then ths farmer goes “* Haw, haw!” 


Jn the broad and busy farmyard — 
Struts a rooster now and then, 

But the shrewd, bewhiskered farmer 
Only notices the hen. 


Trust no rooster, howe’er showy, 

Be the feathers in his tail ; 

Pay attention to the biddies, 
And your wealth will never fail. 


Lives of farmers all remind us 
We may roll In wealth some day 
If we hustle to the market 
With the eggs our puilets lay. 
a RE 


Anyone can get eggs in summer when they’re 
cheap. ‘I'ry to be different. ; ; 
Cold storage eggs will never sell as high as 
new laids—try for the latter, 
A plentiful supply the year round depends on 
good breeding, rearing and feeding, ' 
Some poultrymen would get as many winter 
eggs out of a brass hen as others would from the 
: : Is, 
Rae Hee don’t get eggs blame the hens every 
‘time, ‘he boss will be pretty sure to blame you, 
Seon eggs are always going cheap, 
j Strictly fresh eggs alwys sell at good prices. 
Feeding [90 ‘refuse’ means strong: flayoured 
Tf the pullets aren’t laying look for lice or 
worms. 
' Overcrowding the 
Wi: pays to exercise 
every egg counts. 
How ro CLEAN A Buaay.—All owners of such 
vehicles as buggies. pony-traps, or cabs know 
what a difficult matter it is to perfectly clean 
them after travelling through mud and slush. 
They are hosed down, washed with a cloth o: 
sponge, and yet when dry the polished wheel- 
spokes and bodies appear smudged and unclean, 
To overcome this, try a recipe—After washing th» 
mud, dust, etc., from your buggies, carriages, an J 
wagons let them get dry. Then take linseed oil 
anJ saturate a sponge or cloth and go all over th> 
buggy. You can see at once the effects. It will 
take the mud stains and spots all away, and give 
the trap a gloss and appearance of a new vehicle. 
We have practised this for quite a while, and it 
i sults. ; 
3M aie RuEUMATISM—Prom an exchange 
we take the followiag remedy fer rheumatism 
which is vouched for by a lady who was a victim, 
to rheumatism and sciatica. The remedy is 
Keotton-batting,” or cotton wool in sheets. For 
weeks sho had suffered from sciatica, and, remem. 
bering that}she had seen cotton wool used for 
rheumatism successfully, swathed her leg in it 
from hip to toe In less than a week she was u> 
and about the house. The pain left eatirely, and 
did not recur. Acute rheumatism and obstinate 
neuralgia will yield to the same treatment. 
When the pain hus ceased, the wrapping shoul l 
jiot be remoyed too suddenly, as the parts whic 
were covered are very sensitive to cold. Ther - 
fore, somthing less bulky should be worn fora 
‘ little time after removing the cotton batting. 


the pullets pulls down the yield, 
care at this season when 
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The Garden. 


By THE OBSERVER. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Where chrysanthemums have been left 
until late in pruning the plants are still 
jn bloom, and there is good reason for 
delay in cutting back a portion of the 
plants, because we have the flowers with 


us fora much longer time. It is possible 


to get blooms very early as well as late by 
regulating the cutting back. Those plants 
that flowered early or at the regulation 


time should have been cut close down 
When the flowers had svithered, and by 
this time should have made about 4 in of 
new growth, after being cut down and 
turned out of the pots and placed in a 
shady corner. If so, the plants should 
now be pulled in pieces, and the best 
rooted and stoutest stems should be re- 
planted in good, rich, sandy loam. The 
Test of the plants can be given to some 
. friends who connot afford to buy single 

plants, or they can be planted in back 
‘Corners, 


Annuals and Perennials. 


Plant out all hardy annuals and peren™ 
Hials that are large enouzh to be dealt 
With ; also any half-hardy plants that 

ave been raised for experiment. These 
Should first be tried in the most sheltered 
Places, and later in more exposed spots. 
Asters will withstand a lot of cold when 
they have grown up a bit, but are rather 
tender whilst quite young Phlox drum- 
Mondii, French and African marigolds, 
and many other desirable plants which 
are termed half-hardy in Europe, will 
Stow in our open beds when they have 

ecome established. If there areno plants 
Teady it is possible to buy pots of seed- 
Ings at the shops or from the nursery 


aaa 


The Da‘r ;— 
The Treatment of Milk Fever—Rules for: 
Cream Snppliers — Inferior Dairy — 
_ Tinware—Prevention of Tube :culosis. 


The Poultry Yard— 
The Muscovy Duck—Do Incubators Pay? 
—Fattening Poultry 


Miscellaneous. 
Etc. Ete. 


gardens. The propri-tors of some of the 
best and most reliable seedshops are pub- 
lishing free illustrated and descriptive 
catalogues. When buying a few :h lings 
worth of seeds or plants it is right to ask 
for one of these as a guile. A visit to 
the Botanic Gardens occasionally will 
also give a lot of valuable and practical 
knowledge, 


Nursery Bed. 


Make a nursery bed 5 ft wide 4 in deep 
and any desired lenuth on a piece of hard 
ground by laying bricks around the edge 
or fixing boards or planks on edge. and 
fill level with rich sandy mould Make a 
roof over this of sufficient height to allow 
of access for weeding and watering. Score 
or indent the surface of the soil half an 
inch at intervals of 2 in ‘and thinly sow 
seeds of tender and half-hardy annus 
for experiment. Cover the seeds with 
light soil from an eighth of an inch or 
more according to the size of the seed 
and press down lightly, then water with a 


-mist, so as to avoid washing the seeds out. 


‘Do not sow many seeds of each kind, but 
try a few balsas, asters, amarants, varie- 
gated beets, kales, gallardias, lagunarias 
and other gourds, browallias, cureopsis, 
capsicums and other peppers, cup ea, 
datura, euphorbia, gomphrena, helianthus, 
heliotrope, hibiscus, ipomea, mariynia, 
mimulus, nicctiane varieties, portulaca, 
potentilla, rhodanthe, salipglossus, salvias, 
tagetes, vines, waitzia, xeranthemum, 
zinnia, and many others. Of many of the 
above there are several varieties, differiig 
materialiy from others in shape, size and 
color of the flowers and foliage. Of 
course there will be some failures, but the 
remainder of each packet of seeds can be 
kept until later. Wait until the plants 
are well started and then plant with a 
nice ball of soil attached to the roots. 


Carnations, pinks, picotees, and all 
others of this family should be planted 
at once. All surplus from greenhouse 
and shadehouse should be planted in the 
open beds. It is injurious to crowd plants 


. 


For color effects it is desir 
iresenes,. 


anywhere. 
able to grow chenopodiums, 
echeverias, variegated beets and kales, 
coleus, amirants, and o hers, some ‘of 
which are ready to plant now ; whilst 
others are tender, and should be left until 


end. of September. Every imaginable 
shade of color almost can be secured by 
this method. : 

Antirrhinums, chrvsanthemums, pent- 
stemons, dipl a , spiraes, plum‘ago, and 
plants haviug « weaker nabit of growth 
may now be lifted, aivided, and replinted. 
in fresh places, becinse the old spot is 
not suitable for them, and the new plants 
will be stronger ant wore healthy. 


Kemp's hoses 


Have attaned the lead for 
quality combined with 
hardiness. 
All varietics in stock worth 
growing, 


Winners of the Victorian 
HNg eS 
Champion and Gold Medal, 


Half Standards, 10s doz, 
1s each: 
Dwarfs, 6st) 7s doz, 6d to 9a 
each 
Hardy Trees, - hrubs,Climbers 
Fruit Trees, Vines 
Hedge Plauts, &e. 


H. KEMP, hails Park, S.A. 
Telephone 12%2. 
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Roses. 


Tf the roses were not pruned last month 
--do it now, but do not cut below the places 
-where they were budded or grafted. Do 
~mot prune tea, Noisette, climbing, pillar, 
‘Bourbon or Banksian roses any more 
than is necessary to keep them within 
bounds. Makeand plant cuttings of any 
“Kinds of roses. When pruning standard 
-rotes leave armsa foot long so that the 
~foliage in summer may shelter the stem 
-against the scalding effects of the summer 
ssun. Any other deciduous plants should 
‘be pruned if necessary, but evergreens 
«should be left until the weather begins to 
=get warmer. 


Bulbs. 


- It is well to allow tree bulls to remain 
in the soil for three years, but the surface 
-even then should be covered with some 
Bitter, and a tall label should be put in to 
sprevent injury from the spade when dig- 
sging. Other bulbous and tuberous plants 
“may be lifted and put away in dry sand 
afor a few weeks. 


Windbreaks. 


Where the garden is exposed to all 
winds that blow it is necessary to provide 
a shelter by planting a wirdbreak. This 
should not be too near, els2 the protecting 
trees will rob the plants in the garden. 
Eucalypts send their roots along the sur- 
face to considerable distances, and grow 
rather too tall where land is of high value. 
The shelter belt should be about a chain 
distant and may consist of Tamarix or 
Spanish reeds (called bamboos here), silky 
oak (Grevillea robusta), olive, Australian 
myrtle (Myoperum insulare), carob, Rham- 
nus alaternus, Maclura aurantiaca, or any- 
thing else suitable to the locality. A 
single row will be of uo use, but at least 
three rows are wanted, and a mixture of 
tall and shorter trees and shrubs will 
make a break which strong winds will 
not get through. Others will grow more 
“quickly when thinned judiciously. 


Plants under Hedges. 


Agave, barberry bushes, aloes, cacti, 
exocarpus, ivy, junipers, periwinkle, pitto- 


The Ballarat Gardens. 


‘close wall of ‘foliage. 


sporums, and violets will grow well: be- 
neath the shade of trees. This is useful 
to know when it is desired to make a 
all’ of Among climbers 
suitable for the same purpose are Tecoma 
australis (two or more varieties), Tecoma 
rubicunda, Tecoma nigricans, Tecoma 
rubiflora, and some others which grow 
very strongly and quickly. 


Lawns. 


Let the buffalo grass grow alone now to 
mature its growth and strengthen its 
roots. Do not mow it until the end of 
August, when some fertilizers and water, 
after mowing, will start it vigorously. 


—o—. 


SHADEHOUSE. 


Thin out some of the dense growth on 
the climbers overhead, and let in some 
light. All pots should be lifted on to the 
top of the plunging material, or the latter 
should be renoved to the compost heap. 


co nentrmers anette termes eurmnremmprrnn tyne nna 
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“Dest:oy weeds in the pots, Remove plants 

-about to bloom into the greenhouse, and 
make room there by bringing out any 
hardy plants which are not about to flower. 
Do not give ioo much water. Sow seeds 
of half-hardy plants in pots or boxes. 


Slugs. 


Slugs and snails should be treated to a 
dusting of newly slaked lime at night. If 
-the pure white color is objected to some 
soot may be mixed with the lime powder. 
Place this in a branbag, walk along to 
windward of the beds after dark, beat the 
bags with «short stick, and the dust will 
fly and tickle the slimy pests. Twice a 
week treatment will get rid of most of 
‘them. Tobacco water will kill aphides 
and some other iusects. Boil 4 oz of 
waste tobacco (34 per 1b from the Goverh- 
ment storekeeper, Port Acelaide) in a 
_gallon of water to which 4 0% of soap has 
been added. Spray this on the affected 
plants ; or if there are only a few plants 
put some of the mixture into a basin, 
carry it in the left hand, with thick gloves 
-on the right haud, bending the ends of 
the rose branches or any other plants 
down into the liquid. so that the aphides 
shall be immersed, ‘These insects always 
attack the youngest growths, and cannot 
do any harm elsewhere. ‘The woolly blight 
(or American blight) isa species of aphis 
which does for planting in the open beds 
later on. 


Petunias. 

Place petunias in 6 in pots filled with 
rich mould in which some charred turf 
thas been mixed. Use some nitrate of 
potash in liquid manure for these plants. 
‘The smaller petunias, for succession, should 
be potted up. Primula chinensis pols re- 
quire filling up to keep the plants from 
toppling over. Use rich loam for the 
purpose. Cinerarias shonld have some 
weak liquid manure. 


Pelargoniums. 


Place pelargoniums in the pots in which 

_ they are to tlower. A little weak liquid 
‘manure may be given. Pinch,out the 
points of the branches to cause side 

growths, and the branches may be tied 

down to the edges of the pots, to cause 

a half-globular shape, which should be 

covered with flowers later on. Fuchsisa 

will take more water and more liquid 

manure, but in other respects may be 
treated in the same way as pelargoniums. 


Heaths. 


When Cape heaths have done flowering 
they commence to make new growth, and 
should be repotted into larger pots, but 
without breaking the ball around the roots. 
Do not give too much water, and never 
let the svil become dry. Sandy peat is 

the proper soil for these. Some of them 
-are in flower in winter and others in 


spring. Do not prune these or any similar 
hardy wooded shrubs much. When new 
growth starts small pieces may be taken 
off and planted in peat under a bell glass, 
to provide new plants. 


Begonias. 


Plant cuttings of the shrubby varieties 
of begonia. Start a few of the tuberous 
varieties by lightly watering and placing 
them in a warm corner, and only increas- 
ing the water when growth demands it. 
Epiphyllums and_ others of the cactus 
family have done flowering, and:may need 
larger pots, but must not be given too 
much root space. 


Camellias. 


Camellias are now beginning to break 
into bloom, and must not be over-watered, 
whilst giving enough. Shelter the plants 
against drip from above by means of strips 
of calico. : 


—=—_o—— 


GREENHOUSE. 


Bring in all plants about to flower in 
the shadehouse, and make plenty of room 
for them by shifting some hardy plants 
into the shadehouse. It is very injurious 
to crowd plants anywhere. Camellias must 
be treated as directed for the shadehouse. 
Calceolarias must be placed where cold 
dranghts do not prevail. If fumigation 
becomes necessary, on account of aphides, 
these plants must be removed to another 
place and treated separately with insect 
powder or-Gishurst, as they will be hurt 
by the tobacco smoke. Whilst they do 
not need as much light as some plants 
they shoulda not be kept in too dark a 
corner. ‘The other plants can be fumi- 
gated with tobacco smoke to kill aphides‘ 
and it is advisable to do this, even if no 
insects are visible, because there is a cer- 
tainty that a few are present, aud these 
will increase to a multitude within a short 
time. By killing the few the multitude 


will be stopped. 


——— 0 ————- 


STOVEHOUSE. 


The temperature must be maintained 
about 65 tu 70 dag. F., but fresh air should 
be admitted—oyer the boiler if too cold 
outside, Water supply should be of about 
the same temperature, and then the house 
should be kept closed until the foliage is 
dry. Sprayiug the foliage is not always 
effective in moistening the soil in the 
pots, therefore some should be given. to 
the roots. 


Pot up anthurums, begonias of all - 


classes, caladiums, dipladenias. cleoden- 
rons, eucadonias, gesneras, gloxinias, and 
tydias in rich sandy mould, and water 
lightly from the tepid tanks. When growth 
gets stronger more water will be required. 
Place tropical orchids in a warm spot in 
good light, and give a little water. Aus- 
tralian terrestrial orchids will do well in 
the greenhouse. 


Repot crotons, dieffenbachias, dracae~ 
nas, etc., in strong loamy peat, with inter- 
mixture of leafmould or old manure from 
the cowyard, and put enough charcoal at 
bottom to secure good drainage. Start 
Eucharis ‘japonica in batches to secure 
succession of flowers. Sow seeds for de- 
coration of the stovehouse and greenhouse. 
Wash crotons, palms, and similar hard- 
leayed plants with a decoction of 4 0% 
each of quassia chips and softsoap in @ 
gallon of water, then cleanse with pure 
tepid water, and close the place till next 
day F 


——_o0—— 


TFERNERY. 

All tender ferns should be in the stove- 
house. Give fresh air when outside con- 
ditions are mild enough. Give access to 
light, but noc directly from the sun 
through glass. Remove dead vegetation, 
and look out for slugs, snails, and other 
pests. 


—— o—_ 


A Break in Pelargoniums 


A few years ago a retired English 
lawyer (Lord Penzance) in the seclusion 
of his English home did what no rosartan 
seems to have previously thought of 
doing; that is, he began crossing the 
sweoet-scented briar rose with various old- 
fashioned garden roses. Whit a happy 
union ! for we have the gracefal, rampant 


‘single-fluwered roses in meuny pretly 


shades of color combined with the fra- 
grant foliige of the sweet briar. 

Well, soe one has presented us with 
a cross between the oak-leaved scented 
pelargonium and a fancy or decorative 
pelargonium. Perhaps the vross has been 
effected before. Tho marriage has given 
notable issue, for while the foliage and 
habit of the plant has remained almost 
unaltered, even to the preservation of the 
foliar odoriferousness, the flower trusses 
are singularly improved—they are com- 
paratively large, very bright rich rose- 
pinked, and are borae upon long upright 
stems. Now tho next step*will be to get 
a few Jarge, double-flowered scented 
leaved varieties, 


Gladiolus and 
Sweet Pea 


FINEST COLLECTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


kL. H. Howell, 


GLADIOLI SPECIALIST, 


Motnt Victoria. . N.3.W- 


Citalozues Free on application. 


PITS AND FRAMES 
Keep these filled with seedlings and 
cuttings recommended in foregoing notes. 
One pit should le used as a forcing 


medium by use of fresh short manure 
from a stable. 


- Queer Food for Plants 

‘Tlow do yon keep your palms looking 
so fine and healthy? usked a young 
housekeeper of an old one whose apart- 
ment is a perfect bower of ferns and 
pilus. 

‘Tied them oysters all Wunter” said the 
successful one, ‘ Whenever we had oysters 
for dinner I dig up the earth a little 

round the roots of the plants and put an 
oyster in each’ 

‘Himmel!’ exclaimed the third who 
was a German, ‘I pour the stale beer on 
amine always. It is fine for them.’ ’ 

‘Mercy,’ said the young housekeeper, 

~~“ Twoulln’t know whether I was running 
2 conservatory or a table d’hote, 


A New Rose 
Climbing Frau Karl Druschki. 


This is a rose 1 kely to hecome very 
popularin gardens, ‘says the London Gar- 
eden. It originated in the nursery of Win. 
Lawrenson, Hutton Gate, Gainsborough, 
and received an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the Spring 

f this year. 

It is of vigorous growth, and plants 
grown under glass in Mr Lawrenson’s 
uiurscry have nade 12 to 15 feet of wood 
in a season, and bent duwn with the 
weiuht of flowers. It will bloom in the 
dead of Winter, the flowers opening a 
very pule pink color, which passes to pure 
white, as in the parent. Its freedom of 
flowering is remarkable, 


ECONOMIC : 
Dental Company, 
_ LIMITED, 

74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


Under the direct personal supervision 
of our Surgeon, Mr IT’. Ambrose Macklin, 
who is duly qualified by registration. - 


Every detail is overlooked by our Sur- 
geon at each stage, with the result that 
-our patients are fully satisfied and our 
“practise grows. 


‘We do not require to use Cocaine, 
“Gas, Ether, or Chloroform, for Extractions 
however many, and they are quite painless, 


Every branch of Dentistry is under- 
“staken by us. 


Our fees are exceedingly moderate. 
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A Few Hints 


Immense damage is done every year by 
the white grub, the larva of the May 
beetle. Various remedies are mentioned. 
Our plan is to plow the potting soil (a 
sod) very shallow, and only pile it in very 
dry weather, when it is dust dry In this 
condition not a grub or worm of any kind 
will be found in <he soil, and.we seldom 
lose a plant from their depredations. 


The only remely we have found for 
red spider is syringing with a very strong 
force of water. This knocks off the red 
spider, and prevents them multiplyiny. 


Roses love au even moisture. Water 
should be given often, but not so freely 
as to keep the svil like mud. We believe 
more roses are damaged by getting too 
dry than by keeping too wet. ‘ 

For rose soil, on our benches, we take 
a good sod, plow it three or four inches 
deep, vive it forty two-horse loads of well 
rotied manure, one half-ton of hard wood 
ashes, and four tons of pure bone lust to 
the acre. 

We use n0 manure on our roses after 
putting in the houses, hut fertilise with 
nitrate of soda (half oz to the gallon) cr 
manure water once a* week, and during 
the season give the beds two or three 
sprinklings of bone black. We keep the 
soil stirred and open by scratching once 
a week. e 

Grafting the Bride, Catherine Mermet 
and Golcen Gate roses improves them 
wonderfully: they should be planted 
farther apart in the greenhouse than the 
sane varieties on their own roots. 

Great care should be taken in planting 
carnations both in the house and in the 
field. The roots should be kept near the 
top of the ground, half to three-quarters 
is deep enough. Morecarnations are lost 
from deep planting than from all other 


causes coubined, Deep planting is almost - 


sure to bring on stem rot. 

We never syringe carnations unless 
they have red spider, and we never have 
carnation rust. Curnations delight in a 
dry atuiosphere, the foliage hardens and 
red spider and rus’ have little chance to 
get a footing. . 

A mixture of one part Portland cement 
and five parts of auchracite coal ashes 
makes a cheap and excellent concrete for 
side walls along solid beds in the green- 
house, and outside walls for greenhouses 
and for building. It is much cheaper than 
brick, and better fur many purposes. \We 
used hundreds of barrels of cement for 
this purpose, and to-day the walls are as 
hard as rock and far superior to brick. — 
J. Dillon in the Florists’ Exchange. 

ee 


The path of a good woman is indeed 
strewn with flowers, but they rise behind 
her fuotsteps, not before. —Ruskin. 


Eggs are close things (says an old 


Chinese proverb), but the chickens come 
out at last. 


JuLy 14, 196 


Hitchen -Gurden. 


Sowine seeds of varions vegetables, plant- 
ing out from former sowings and prepar- 
ing ground for future crop is venerally 
the routine work during the winter 
months. 

Asparagus, onions, ete, should he 
trausplanted, aud sets of early potatoes 
p’anted in early situations. 

Seeds of onions, peas, broad beans, 
cabbage, and other vegetables that will be 
req sired during the spring mouths should 
be sown,’ 

Those who intend to raise tomato 
plants in heated beds should prepare the 
inanure, etc. for the purpose. Fresh 
stable inanure, with pleuty of straw is 
needed, and it must be watered, stacked 
,tv ferment, and turned at least twice to 
instre an even heit, without which it 
would be useless to attempt the raising of 
delicate plants. 

Dry, open, sunny positions should be 
selected for such beds, with some protec- 
tion from coid winds, 

[he 


Additions to the New Market. 


The shareholders of the Adelaide Fruit 
and Protuce Exchange Company, at a 
meeting held on Wednesday, i8th July, 
endorsed the policy of the directors in 
extending the marnet. Plans were sub- 
initted and approved, and these included 
about 90 extra stands, and six stores, 
The elevation in Union street will be on 
the lines of the Grenfell street frontage, 
and direct communication will be provided 
by road from Union street to Bast terrace, 
the whole making an extensive building. 
The work has been started, and will be 


finished by the time the very busy season 
arrives, 


Howards 
CUMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Business Training for 
Boys and Girls leaving 
School ~ 


— 


Preparation for all Exams. 


Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for all 
kind of Mercantile position. 
Principal— 
E. PAUL HOWARD, AL A., S.A, 
Prospectus on application. 


ADELAIDE, Grenfell-street, and 
PORT ADELAIDE, St. Vincent-sireet 
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The Crehard. 


Do not attempt to plant orange, lemon, 
and similar trees until the soi! bezins to 
gel warmer. The check oceasioned by lift- 
ing out of the nursery beds supplemented 


by remov tl into ¢ Id soiland cold air wil 


probably kill ths tr as, or at any rate they 
vill not make as mu:h July progres: or be 
as healthy as trees planted at the end of 
hext August. Some people who sell tre s 
do not care whether they-live or die so long 
as they get the money for them, and they 
are ready to sell as many more to fill up 
the gaps. Such trees can he safely planted 
from middle of March until end of April, 
oc from end of August until mddle of 
Oetober. After planting they will :equire 
some attsntion in watering, and the surface 
soil should be kept pulverised or be covered 
with some litter. When water is wanted 
the edges of the leaves curl inwardly. If 
the Jeaves assume a pale color it is advised 
to sprinkle about 2 1b weight of sulphate of 
jron over the area covered by the branches, 
Some bonedust or superpho-phate and a 
little nitrate of potash is always beneficial 
if applied in the same way to orange, apple, 
‘pear, and other fruit trees. 


‘Training of Fruit Trees. 


(Mr. Gro. Monks.) 


The aims and objects of fruit-growers 
shonld be to so train their trees that the 
fruit bearing area shall be as large as 
possible, compatible with the ability of 
such trees to sustain the weight of fruit 
which they are called upon to bear. Un- 
fortunately, in the past, as far as most of 
the hills growers are concerned, trees were 
allowed to take their own way; and ag 
Nature is not a good trainer of fruit trees, 
the result was bad, pruning having to be 


done at the eleventh hour, and trees that _ 


should have been shapely and well formed 
are an eyesore to all. The old idea, as far 
as length of stem or trunk of tree was 
concerned, was that it should be from 2 ft 
upwards. The present system, or at least 
the one generally adopted, is from 1 ft to 
1 ft Gin. It was also thought at one time 
that the higher the fruit grew the better 
was the quality; lut that idea is pretty 
well exploded now, it being a fairly well- 
known fact that fruit grown within a short 
distance of the ground is not only of better 
quality, but of a more even and regular 
grade. It is also a fact, but perhaps not 
well known, that the lower the branches 
emanate from the stem the stronger they 
are, and the better abie to bear the sirain 
of frnit-bearing. No well-trained tree 
should be allowed to bear its fruit much 
higher, if any, than an ordinary man is 
able to reach it from the ground. 


There are two ways of training fruit- 
trees, which I propose to deal with. Both 
systems require just about the same length 
of time, viz, about three years of winter 
pruning, to briug them into shape. 

The first is to allow three main branches 
to grow from the stem, pruning each of 
these the following year, so as to produce 
six; and the next avain cutting back so 
as to provide a tree with twelve branches. 
It will be seen at onee that a tree of this 
kind which has only three branches eman 
ating from the trunk has every year all 
the weight of fruit upon these branches. 
Take, for instance, as x-bushel crop. That 
means to say that each of those branches 
has to bear two bushels of fruit besides 
weight of toliave, ete. Rightly or wrongly, 
[Lam under the impression that twelve 
branches are too many for a feait-tree — 
parucubuly an apple-tree —alchough some 
growers advocate at least fitteen. 

The other system of training, and one 
which I sin experimenting with, is to have 
at least six main branches, all starting 
from the trunk. Winter prune as in the 
other system for three ar four years, 
filling up, by means of Summer prnning, 
all main branches with spurs from 2 in to 
6 in long. I am satistied, as far as my 
little experience goes, that six main 
branches are enough for a fruit-tree, espe- 
cially an apple tree, and can be so filled 
up with fruit-spurs that no waste space is 
found; and, also, that each tree will bear 
the strain of crops much better than any 
other in existence Another great advan- 
taye it bas, aud that is a Jarger fruiting 
area can be built up with it, as there is 
not the same danger of breckhing dewi 
the tree. 


rn 


Export of Fruit to South Africa. 


The Secretary to the Commonwealth 
Department of Trade and Customs has 
forwarded to the Secretary for Agricultnie 
the copy of the following communication 
received from the Director of Ayriculture 

? 
Cape Town : — R 

In pursuance of my cablegram of May 
20, 19V0, relative to consiguinents of Aus- 
tralian apples for this colony, Lain directed 
to invite your atteution to the necessity 
of the fru t being free from diseases aud - 
insect pes-s, as itisanticipated thit several 
thousand cases of Australian apples wall 
be landed at our ports during the coming 
season, The common “ Black Spot”? of 


Australia (Fusicladium dendriticum) has 


been found on apples in South Africa, 
but is very limited in its distribution. It 
does not occur at all in our most impor- 
tant fruit-growing districts, and there is 
every reason to believe that if it got 
established it would cause considerable 
loss here during the rainy months. In 
conseqnence, our fruit-gruwers are very 
anxious lest new centres of infection 


. 
‘ 


should be established, and this Departl 
ment apprehen!s danger from the exposa 

for sale of infected fruit in the shops-- 
Another disease of Australian apples, and 
one which was found to be common on the- 
frut sent to this country last year, is 
“ Fly Spot?’ (Leptothyrinm pomi). This 
disease does nor ocenr, as far as is known, 

anywhere in South Africa, and this De- 

partment is naturilly very anxious that 
it shonld not be introduced. The Secretary 
for Agriculture feels that importers have 

been given qmte enough warning, and 

that if consisnments m°terially atfected 

by these or other fungus diseases, or by 

codlin moth, arrive, he would be fully 

justified in orlering their confiscation or 

immediite ship nent t» some port outside 

South Africa, Ele would, however, reqnest 

your Go ‘erument to kindly warn shippers 

as was done a yer ago, and thus minimize 

the risk of loss from our refusil to receive 

shipments. J may mention that it is ox- 

pected that all consignments of apples sent 

to our ports from Canada hereafter will 

be examined by Government inspectors 

before their despatch, with the view of 

eliminating parcels which would not be: 

acceptable here. _ 


emer ernmenens  ee 
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Combating Insects. 


In a lecture delivered by John H. Prost 
_ before the Gardeners and Florists’ Union 
of Chicago, Illinois, dealing with the sub- 
ject of “ Entomology,” he spoke in part 
as follows :— 


In treating insects we divide them into 
two classes as respects their manner of 
‘taking food—the ¢hewing and sucking 
insects. The biting, or chewing, insects 
are those which actually masticate and 
swallow their food, and include the ma- 
jority of the injurious larvee, beetles and 
locusts; and to combat these insects 
direct poisons, as the arsenicals, are used, 
which must be put on’ the food which 


these insects eat, so that it will be swal- . 


lowed with the food. 


The sucking insects are those which 
injure by gradual extraction of the juice 
from the bark, leaves, or fruit; these are 
the plant bug, plant lice, scale insects, 
thrips and mites. For this class it is 
necessary to use substances which will 
act externally on the bodies either as a 
caustic, or to smother or stifle them by 
cloring the breathing pores, or fill the 
air about them with poiscnous fumes. 
Ipeects probably troubled cultivators 
from the time plants were first grown, 
and from the beginning the cultivators 
used different materials to combat them. 
Some of these were -vinegar, soap, soot, 
line, turpentine, lech, hellebore, paints, 
oils, sulphur, ashes, sand, plaster, ground 
bones, whale oil, flax rubbish, dung, sea- 
weed, mortar rubbish. clay, tobacco, water, 
powder, dust, and other materials too 
numerous to mention. 


In recent years we have done away with’ 


all quack remedies, and I will mention 
‘those insecticides which are recognised 
by all horticulturists and will classify 
them according to the way in which they 
eause the death of insects :— 


InTERNAL Potsons, standard remedies— 
Scheele’s Green, Paris Green, London 
Purple, Hellebore. 


Commercial substitutes — Paragreen, 
Green Arsenoid, Pink Arsenoid, Laurel 
Green, Arsenate of Lead, Disparene, 


Home-made remedies—Taft’s Arsenate 
of Lime, Kedzie’s Arsenite of Soda. 


Conracr Remepres, standard —Tob cco. 
Pyrethium, Keresene Emulsion, Whale 
i! Soap, Lime, Sulphur and Salt, Lime 
ard Sulphur, Hyerocyenic Acid Gag, 
Carlion Bi-sulphide, Limoid. 


(ommiercial remedies—Sling Shot. 


ld not pass over this subject with- 
saying something about some of cur 
1 eonimon Tree ct perts The floric’s 
© ted spider, which, 
“a Tie. ~ They '.B8>) 
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know the plant lice, mealy bug, and the 
different scale insects so common in green- 
houses. AJ] these may be controlled by 
diligent use of water and the nozzle. 
Tobacco is good in combating plant lice ; 
the stems should be dampened and then 
burned in the houses. Kerosene Mmul- 
sion can be used on the more hardy 
plants in the getting rid of the scale 
insects, but must be employed carefully. 
Whale oil soap is good when the best 
quality of soap is obtainable. Hydro- 
cyanic gas is sometimes used in the green- 
house when scale insects are extremely 
plentiful, but no one inexperienced can 
afford to use this insecticide, as it is a 
deadly poison. Sulphur is cften used 
with good success. 


a 


Late Transplantings. 


Try as they do to have all plantings 
done early, there are always some trees 
or shrubs to be inoved late, and hew best 
to do it and have them live is puzzling 
to the oldest planter. There are a few 
trees and shrubs which refuse to live 
transplanted Jate, but without naming 
them, it may be said in a general way 
that all are worth attempting. 


When deciduous: trees. have formed 
leaves in Spring, plant them as we will, 
there will be a great check to them. But 
a customer often desires certain work 
done, and so long as the trees live,-the 
purpose is answered. ‘lhe way to pro- 
ceed, and the only way, is to cut off very 
nearly all the young growth, but not quite 
all. Leave a few leaves at the extremity 
of the shoots without fail. Then follow 
the usual practice in good digging, keep- 
ing roots fresh, pruning and so on, and 
proceed with planting as usual until the 
hole is nearly filled up. Then pour in 
water, and continue flooding with water 
for two or three days, when the hole may 
be levelled off. There is every chance of 
such a tree living. : 

Evergreens require to be treated in 
much the same way. Pines with few 
exceptions should have their new growth 
cut quite off unless there can be had a 
good ball of roots and soil with them. 
There are exceptions in the case of the 
white pine section, in which are cembra, 
monticular and strobus These are more 
readily moved than any others, and I 
have seen them when their new growth 
has been three to four inches long moved 
with entire safety when planted as recom- 
mended, the new shoots standing out 
firmly in a day or two. The cembra, 


called Swiss stone pine, deserves more 


popularity, both for its merits as a hand- 
‘some tree and because of the ease of 
transplanting it. There seems to be two 
types of it in cultivation, one making a 


good sized handsome tree, the other being 


of a dwarf growth, but something of what. 
it does depends on soil and situation. But 
that it is one of the easiest of pines to 
transplant there can be no doubt. 


The Spanish Codlin Moth. Parasite. 


beeen veee 


The rather numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles which have intimated 
that the Codlin Moth parasite introduced. 
into California from Spain had already 
increased to such an extent that last year's 
crop of apples was almost free from the 
pest are in a measure explained by a letter 
dated April 18, 1906, from Mr Edward M, 
Ehrhorn, first assistant to the State Com- 
missioner of Horticulture of California. 
He writes! — “‘I'he Coding Moth parasite 
has been found in several of the districts 
where it was liberated last season, but on 
account of the scarcity of worms this last 
summer it has not increased as rapidly as 
was expected.” Far from leading one to 
infer that the parasite was the cause of 
the apples being free of worms, Mr Ehrhorn 
tells us very plainly that the scarcity of 
worms is thought to have hindered the 
multiplication of the parasite. How very 
different. We hope that the parasite will 
show what it is worth during the present 
American fruit season, for if it is going to 
prove a good thiag we want to get it into 
South Australia as speedily as possible. 
‘The pest was worse than ever this last 
season, and continues to spread. 


Tue up to date dairyman, knowing 
himself to bs part of the very foundation 
of this great industry ot dairying, will 
not be found guilty of sending stale cream 
to the factory. He will at all times deliver 
his cream as clean and sweet as he used to 
bring his milk, and as often. ‘The repu- 
tation of Australian butter is at stake, 
and all hands should make a determined 
effort not to let the quality deteriorate, as 
thereby thousands of pounds will be lost to 
the milk producer, aud perhaps the busi— 
ness made unprofitable for the factory. 

Unless a man has a love for fowls he 
never will make a success of them 

Remember, a mild winter makes it 
better for the lice as well as the hens 

Just aswell raise all the stock your 
plant will carry, but do not over-crowd 

New blood often ‘saves the situation. 
Buy it from one of our advertisers, and 
get a square deal 
_. Love lightens the labour and 
fill the egg basket 

A farmer without poultry is like a fowl 
without feathers 


_ Get fixed on a good breed, then stick 
like glue 
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Miss Thompson 
Costumiere. 


0000 
High-Olass Dressmaking at. 
_ Moderate Charges. 
_ A Trial Solicited. 
Orders promptly & accurately— 
executed, 


000 
Address—- 


142 Pulteney-street. 
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EAST END 
Clothing & Boot 
Company 


Manager... as J. ORCHARD 


The above Company has com— 
commenced business with an 


ENTIRELY NEW STOCK 


at such prices that will secure 
Your custom and give you 
every satisfaction, 


Our Ordinary Prices as follows 

Usually Our prices 

Men’s Galatea Shirts - Is 1ld - 1s 9d 
fen’s Strong Working : 

Trousers - 


8s 6d 2s 11d 


Men’s Strong Dungarees 2s lld - 2s 6d 
Men’s Suits from 
10s 6d 

Men’s Flannel Shirts- 2s 6d - Js lld 
€n’s Good Strong 

_ Boots - 4s lld - 5s 1ld 
Ladies Bar Shoes - 23 6d - Is Lld 
SUITS TO ORDER, 27s 6d 


Send for Catalogue 


Patterns, Self Measurement 
Crms and Tape, posted free 


to any address. 


. 


Nces absolutely the Lowest. 


rs 


A FULL RIG OUT SL 10s 
Suit of Clothes (any size) 
at, Singlet, Braces, Shirt 
Pair of Boots, Pair of Sox 
Underpasis, Silk Tie 
Valued at 45s. 


SHOP BY PUST. Goods’ 


*Xchanged if not approved, 


os 


Note the Address— 
RUNDLE STREET BAST, 


“” KRANTZ Bros 


Bsesiee 
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Sorghum : 
Amber Cane Lucerne 
Essex Rupe 
Globe and Long Red Mango 
And Paspalum Seed 
0000 
Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Ete. 


Shell grit | Oyster shell 
Bone Meal and Chick Meal 


F. F. Clement, 


SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLE ST., East 
Telephone 1360 


K. Bechtel, 


Agriculture. 


Green Manuring. 


In the “ Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture” attention is called to the custom 
of green manuring, which has rather fallen 
into disuse in recent years. On any kin@ 
of soil this has done good, and its effects | 
in reclaiming some of the light sandy 
ground on the Continent have bean mar- 
vellous. In recent years great improve- 
ment has taken place in the ideas on the 
same. Since the discovery of the nitrogen- 
fixing power of leguminous plants, only 
this class of crop has been grown, and 
beans, peas, vetches, lupines, sarradella, . : 
clovers, elec, are those now in use. Om 
drifting sands the lupine has been used 
with beneficial effect to a large extent cm 
the Continent. and the wri'er has seen it 
succeed in Ayrshire on a simiiar forma- 
tion. As a general rule, however, vetches- 
are one of the most convenient crops. fur 
the purpose, though a mixture of vetvhes, 
peas, and beans would suit equ illy well. 
Non-leguminous plants such° as ‘Tape,. 
mustard, homp, etc, are now out of the 
running altogether, as they do not enrich 
the soil the same as the others at all. In 
the wri'er’s neighbourhood red clover and 
crimson clover come in usefully in this. 
way, even when cat for hay or grazed off, 


“as there is always a lot of stuff to plough 


in afterwards, The obj-ct of this ploush~ 


_ ing in of a crop is of course two-fold: to 


Truss and Bandage Maker, 


53 O’Connell-street, 
NORTH ADELAIDE 


Trusses, Bandages, 
Kneecaps, Leather Jackets, 
Shoulder Straps, &c.. 


Made to Order, : 
And sent to all parts of tne Commonwealth, 


... Fit Guaranteed ... 


sremmneis Ce 


A. Trial solicited. 


F. G. Lillingston 
Electrical Engineer | 


And 
Contractor 


{Importer and -Electroplater 


eee coeses 


122 GRENFELL STREET (near 
Arcade), ADELAIDE, 


add to the humus or organic matter in 
the soil and to enrich it as well. It there- 
fore tends to lighten up « heavy clay soil, 
and adds to the © staple” of a light sandy 
one. If the crop is allowed to grow up 
say a foot high, before ploughing in, aud. 
is not buried too deeply, then it is as. 
good as a heavy dressing of dung per acre 
without the labor of carting and spreading... 
while it tends to clean the land at the 
same tine. 


An Interesting Question. 


In reply to a question from Mr Hecker 
of Rhine Vills, the Editor of the Journal 
of Agriculture (4.A.) states — If a well- 
made super is kept ina dry place there 
would be little af any lowering in the 
percentage of soluble phosphate. Some 
of the water soluvle phosphate would pro-: 
bably revert, but the loss of nioisture by 
drying wo ald balanc. thir, There would 
of course be a Joss in xctual weight of 
Manure, Two or ti ce samples ot last- 
year’s super taken us» season by the In- 
spector of Bertil: e snowed an actual 
increase in Water sie phosphates over 
the previous sew cu” sulyses, but the. 
mere. uts iound ou. glug that they 
Were a good imaiy \ a5 shore in actuak 
Wweignt of manure. 
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Maize Growing in Gippsland. 


At Bairnsdale. 


To my idea this is the pick of Gipps- 
Jand. For about two miles in length and 
one in breadth yon can see nothing but 
a mass of waving Indian corn, and the 
Mitchell River winding its way in and 
out on the northern side helps greatly to 
enchant the vi-w. This narrow strip of 
land is well worsh looking at, and is quite 

" worthy of all the praise one can bestow 
upon it. Maize growing is the chief in- 
dustry, although occasionally one may 
see an odd crop of barley or pumpkins. 
The Jand is of a very rich character, co 3- 
sisting chietly of the washings from the 
river, which have heen brought down hy 
floods. These very often occur, and at 
times, when the crops are from 3 to 5 ft. 
high, they do an immense amount of 
damage. This part is more subject to 
floods, owing to the fact of the land being 
so Jevel on one side, the high northern 
bank helping in a great measure to force 
the water over the more level country. 
The land commands a very high figure in 
the market, being sold at prices ranging 
from £40 to £60. It is admirably adapted 
for curn-growing, which is clearly seen 
owing to the splendid crops that are har- 
vested every season. At the time of my 
visit they looked lovely, being from 5 to 8 
ft high, and by the time they are fit to 
pick a great number of them will go as 
high as 12 ft. I was told by a resident 
that odd crops haye been known to reach 
14 ft. This my appeac rather overdrawn, 
but judging from the height they were in 

*January I think it quite possible that 
some of them would reach 13 ft. The 
crops for the last couple of seasons have 
been exceptionally good, and the present 
sea$on they appear even better than last 
year. The average yield last harvest was 
from 80 to 90 bushels per acre, and con- 
sidering the high prices of corn last season 
the farmers came out very well. In some 
instances as much as 22s 6d per bag was 
paid, thus clearly proving that the profits 
were very large, and from present indica- 
tions they are likely to reap another good 
profit. 

’ ‘The maize are planted as ‘soon as the 
last frosts are over, in October, and at the 
rate of about 10 lbs to ths acre, and at a 
cost of sowing of something like 2s 6d 
per acre, and beyond keeping the crops 
clean by horse and hand hoeing, it is left 
to itself until ripe. The first picking 
generally commences about the middle of 
April, according tu the season. 
pickers about this time commence to 
assemble on the river banks, pitching 
their teuts in sheltered positions, within 
easy access of the water, with which, how- 


ever, they have too close acquaintance. . 


Hirings or engagements are usually en- 
tered into at the rate of 4d to 5d per bag ; 
sometimes as high as 6d has been offered 
and refused, where the land was flouded 
and the crop Jying in the mud and water 


Maize- © 


I think there are no very big cheques to 
be made at the game. The days are short 
and the weather very changeable as a rule, 
and too many broken days increase the 
tucker bill. Nevertheless, when other 
work is slack, maize-picking is something 
to fall back on, and almost anyone can do 
it. So far the system adopted is that of 
picking into bags, which are gatherel up 
by the waggoners and taken vo the cribs, 
where the cobs ara emptied ont and left 
until shelled and bagged for shipment. .All 
nationalities can be seen on the cornfields 
at this period of the year. 

As soon as the paddocks are picked, 
then the horses, cattle, and pigs are 
turned in, and are invited to revel 
atinongst the missed and fallen ears and 
the grass and weeds which, during the 
last couple of months, have been making 
luxuriant growth, untouched by the hoe. 
Where the pumpkins are also plentiful 
the pig’s happiness is complete. Muaize- 
growers are not altogether content with 
the net profits of maize-growing alone, 
but have hit upon the idea of buying and 
breeding store pigs, which they turn into 
their maize paddocks to fatten as soon as 
ever the cobs are ripe enough. The lean 
pigs assimilate corn and pumpkins which 
in their case are convertible terms for 
prospective lard and bacon, and when con 
sidered fit are driven away to the nearest 
railway station, whence they are trucked 
to the metropolis by rail. 

Maize-growing is also carried on very 
extensively at Orbost, which is situated 
on the Snowy River. This country, like 
Lindenow, is also suitable for corn-grow- 
ing. A few figures will demonstrate the 
capacity of the Orbost district. In 190L 
there were 2,300 acres under maize, yielu- 
ing somewhere about 184,000 bushels of 
shelled grain, an average of 8) bushels 
per acre. Out of this quautity about 10 
cent, or say 18,400 bushels, were fed to 
something like 5,000 pigs, being a topping- 
off of 3 3-5ths bushels per head, and the 
balance, i65,000 bushels, were forwarded 
to the Melbourne grain st-res. Out of 
the latter quantity about 8,000 bushels 
found their way to the Lakes Entrance 
by horse and bullock teams, and the re- 
mainder was either shipped to Melbourne 
direct or via Cunninghame, whenever the 
state of the Snowy River bar will allow 
of the egress of the necessary steamers. 
The freight to Melbourne amounts to 
about 25s. per ton, or 73d per bushel. 
The bullock teams travel from Orbost to 
Cunninghame, a distance of about $4 
miles, loaded with from 40 to 50 bags, 
while the horse teams carry from 20 to 25 
bags. Each bag contains about 43 bushels, 
which, at 56 lbs to the bushel, amounts 
to about % tons per load. The 50-bag 
loads weigh about 5 tons. ‘The bush 
roads at certain times of the year are 
almost impassable, which makes the cart- 
in much more difficult. 


Pig fattening is carried on ra‘her ex- 
tensively in this district. When fat they 
are driven in mobs to Bairnsdale, where 
they are trucked to town. The journey 


to Bairnsdale takes abent six days. The 
animals are shown the way by a waggon 
of maiz» driven in front of them, and 
when they are inclined to loiter on the: 
track they are simply coaxed along by 
handfuls of maize thrown on the track. 
Thus they are kept moving during the 
day, and when night falls they are quite 
ready to stop and lie down till morning. 
Wien the niarket for pigs is buoyant pig 
fattening on the rich alluvial flits is very 
profitable, and,there isa rush for store 
pigs to consume the maize; then, naturally, 
there is a pig boom, when farmers may, 
unless they are good buyers, pay more for 
store pigs than they cin afterwards sell 
them for as fats. But experience during 
the past few years has taught them to be 
wise. The speculative spirit has steadied 
down to the dead level of ¢ nwimon sense 
and security, and the farmers have learned 
that it is far better to be sure than sorry 
in dealing with the maize at the Snowy 
River. One striking characteristic which 
seems to appear to almost every visitor to 
the Orbost flat farms, no matter whether 
it is during the hotrest day of summer or 
the coldest one in winter, is the fact that 
all animals appear to be sleek and in the 
best of health. Horses, pigs, und cattle, 
one and all, scem to be always in the very 
best of nick, and the reason of this, to a 
very great dezree. I believe, is the constant 
feeding of Inlian corn. 


a 

MrT. S. Dymonp (British dairy expert) 
speaking o? dairy farming in Denmark, said 
that the success of Denmark which is not- 
naturally fitted for dairy farming country, 
may be believed to be due priwarily to the 
creation of peasant freeholdeis by legisla- 
tion; secondarily, to the high degree of 
educition both yeneral and t-chnicat which 
they are given the opportunity of acquir- 
ing; and finally, to the system of co-opera- 
tion by which the smillest farmers are. 
able to secure the advan ages of every 
scientific development, 

The effect cf hone dust on the growth 
of roses, carnations, and other flowers 
grown either in the open ground or under 
glass, is very rapid and reinarkable. 

Prepare for cold weather as the days 
lengthen 

Do not meet trouble half way—go ont 
and down it before it sets ont to visit 
you 


Hh. & W. Packett 
OFFER FOR SALE— 


DIANTHUS SNOWDRIFT 


Very Large Double White Fringed. 
Js. per packet. 


Novelty Lists ready. 


73 Rundle-street. 
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Growing Lucerne without Irrigation. 


° 
BY JAMES SLOANE, OF MULWALA. 


Ar a time when all pastoralists are 
deeply interested in forming plans to grow 
and conserve fodder to tide them over 
long droughts, a few notes on growing 
Jucerne without irrigation may interest 


your readers, Mulwala is situated sixty 
miles from Deniliquin in a dry district. 
The rainfall since 1896 has been seant 
and irreeular, In 1902, only 962 points 
fell, We comnienced lucerne- growing 
twenty-seven years ago, and have done so 
since, With varied 1esults. In the past 
there have been many failures, and our 
plans of planting and using the crop 
have had to be altered. For the last six 
years we have sown a paddock each 
August, and it has always est»blished 
itself. Even in 1902, when the wheat 
crop failed and we were unable to yather 
a sheaf of hay. 

For the present, at least, the drought.is 
ever, and our lucerne paddocks have come 
through itin good heart, even though in 
some cases the Murray pines have died 
beside them. They have been a great 
assistance in keeping our sheep at home. 
Without them we could not have done 
this unless at a heavy cost for imported 
fodder. 

We work our Incerne very simply, 
always trying to spare it when there is not 
sufficient mcisture to enable it to grow 
more than » few leaves. In long spells 
of dry weather it dies if the shoots are 
constantly removed. For this reason 
rabbits are most destructive, and if once 
they get a footing nothing’ short of the 
destruction of all cover and burrows will 
gave the lucerne. 

Thorough cultivation is necessary. The 
land should, after ploughing, be harrowed 
twice to make a fine seed-bed, t] en after 
sowing brushed, harrowed, and _ rolled. 
Sand may not require so much harrowing. 
1f heavy rain follows the sowing, there is 
uo need for rolling, but if the season is 
dry, rolling seems to be imperative to 
press down the earth and keep what mois- 
ture there is,in the soil: Our expcrience 
is different trom those who advocate roll- 
ing after sowing without harrowing. Oue 
paddock here was tried that way. and 
much of the seed remained on the surface 
and even with rain it was not able to get 
sufficient covering for germination, The 
soil should be fairly porous, witha clay 
subsvil within a reasonable depth. Lé 
any water lodges on the surface it will 
kill the pl nts. Sandhills are not well 
suited, though the hollows between them 
where the sand is shallow often give fine 
returns. 

Growers do not agree as to the amount 
of seedto sow to the acre. We: preter 
from 4 to b lbs. Ihave inspected a great 
many lucerne poddocks, and ‘the thick- 
ness of the plants on tke land gives but 
little indication of the quantity of seed 
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that has been sown. Only a limited 
number of plants can be grown on a given 
area, and it is important to have vigorous 
roots When too thick they adopt the 
policy of the survival of the fittest, when 
the moisture in the soil fails, and there ig 
a danger of a general die-out. Lucerne 
draws much of its nourishment from the 
atmosphere, and itshould never be de- 
prived of all its leaves, which are its 
lungs. Young plants stand hardship and 
ill-usage better than old ones, and it is 
easier to kill out an old-established pad- 
dock than a new one. Ié is usual to stack 
stock on to the oid paddocks and to spare 
the new ones The opposite should be 
done. This is the chief reason so many 
people fail to establish Incerne and keep 
it. The plants continue to increase in 
size, and ultimately in this country get 
too big to draw enough moisture from 
their sorroundings. They then die. 
Unless it can he irrigated, it is seldom 
that a paddock lasts more than seven or 
eight years. Allowing old plants to grow 
to their fullest height in the spring 
hastens their end if not cut back before 
the leaves begin to dry. All energy is 
exhausted, and wivhout heavy rain to 
cause a second growth, the majority of 
the plants die. ; 


We have tried maize crops, and twice 
succeeded in establishing good paddocks 
in this way, but all our first year failures 
have come from the nurse smothering the 
child. This country seems too dry for 
growing two crops at once. The elder 
takes everything to itself when it ripens, 
leaving nothing for the younger to carry 
on with. 


Indiscriminate stocking with all kinds 
of stock is a mistake. Horses soon worry 
a paddock out by cropping the crowns 
too closely and in other ways. No stock 
do better for themselves than horses.. A 
very little lucerne keeps them, and they 
never suffer from hoven, so common in 
cattle. Lucerne that horses have regular 
access to seldom lasts past a second year. 
Sheep, especially crossbreds, if constantly 
on it, eat out the plants, leaving the 
native grasses, which soon get the upper 
hand. Cattle do not seem to injure it, 
even when left on constantly, but when 
a strong, rapid growth comes after heavy 
rain, more especially in the spring, there 
is a danger of hoven. Sheep also get 
hoven, but not to the same extent as 
cattle. 

While it is important to the lucerne to 
keep it clear of other plants, it is not an 
advantage to the stock to have nothing 
but lucerne to eat. A patch of ordinary 
grass is a good thing in a paddock—none 
of it will be wasted. There may be grasses 
that would make a mixture with lucerne, 
but I have not seen them. For obvious 
reasons, it would be inadvisable to put a 
whole holding under lucerne. Not more — 
than one-fifth of a holding should, as a 
rule, be planted. There are difficulties 
in the way of cutting and stacking lucerne 
from grazed paddocks, but they can be 
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overcome. Keeping paddocks that are 
not irrigated. for cutting only is out of 
the question. 

All my experience has been without 
irrigation, though I have seen something 
of successes and failures with irrigated 
lucerne, mostly failures probably brought 
about by want of experience However, 
I have grown other fodders by irrigation, 
and know that irrigated lucerne (the 
finest of all fodder crops) can only be 
grown in small patches, and that the 
grower must be prepared to employ, say, 
one inan to every 10 or 12 acres. Also, 
he must have a substantial flowing stream 
beside him, 

Our resnits even this year have b-en 
satisfactory. {n the beginuiny of January 
we were bringing Iucerne hay from the 
Hunter. By the enl of the mouth we 
Were cuttiug our own lucerne for hoy. 
though our ordinary ¢ untry rem tined 
bare of pasture. Since January it has 
been heavily stucked alinost constantly. 

Of course these notes give the result of 
local experience only, and [ make no 
promise that they will apply elsewhere,. 
but I believe there are any places where 
they will. where the good qualities of the 
“king of fodder plauts” are not sufti- 
Cleutly appreciated, 


The quantity of bonedust required to 
the acre is about twenty bushels. The 
best way of applying it to rout crops is to 
drill it in with the seed. 


_S. MARSHALL & SONS 
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Bone Manure. 


W.R. GILBERT, Iy “ THE FARMING WOR £D,7? 


—— 


It is doubtful whether we pay as much 


-attention to the use of bone as manure as~ 


the subject demands. G-rman gardeners 
Jong ago used bone manure in their hot 
houses, bnt cultivators of other nationali- 
‘ties began to use them hesitatinuly, aud 
cautiously. As soon, bowever, as their 
vutility as a fertilising agent was assured, 
England, for one, imported large quan- 
tities of hones from Germany, and there 
Was ut one time a saying that one ton of 
German bone dust saved the importation 
of ten tons of German grain. As Malta 
-covered her bare rocks with soil from 
dands, so England fertilizes her barren 
~elays and sandy heaths with bones from 
Germany. 


The principal element in the action of 
‘ones is phosphate of lime, which is indis- 
pensable to the growth of nearly all plants, 
Sut it is scarce in many soils: and is 

sspeedily exhausted, 


Analysis show that it is a constant 
Ingredient in most plants; it is found in 
‘the yea pod, the bran. the Scotch pine, in 
rice, in th» roots of the peony, and tho 
wa'er lly, and strange to say, in the 
pollen of the date palm ; 39.3 per cent. in 
“the ashes of the grains of cats, 44.5 in 
those of the graitis of wheat, 46.5 in the 
sashes of bran, 32.5 in the seeds of barley. 

These proportions show forcibly how 
indispensable the phosphate of lime is to 
the most useful of Gur farm crops, turnips, 

- potatoes, and other culinary plants ; 
-clover and grasses are alike dependent 
mpon it. Bones are most usefpl on porous 
soil:, because their phosphates is slow of 
diberation, and can only be set free by the 
-actidn of the air, hence it is more freely 
evolved in soil in which aeration is free, 
fulland rapid. It remains perfectly fixed 
and stubborn in soils where it is locked 
“up fiom atmospheric influenc:s. This 
shows the necessity of having the land in 
perfectly friable condition | efore planting 
<% rc ot erop. ’ 

Another powerful consideration in the 
fertilising quality of bones is their extra- 
ordinary capacity of absorbing and retain- 
ing moisture; on arid soils this is of 
great cor sequence, especially upon crops 
which make their growth during the heat 
ard drought of some summers. Bone 
manure is not only found to benefit the 
puriicular crop to which it is applied, but 
its influence extends through the whole 
course of crops and is noticeable for years. 
“The writer knows of a field, one part of 
which was manured with farmyard manure 

-and the other with bones, and the boned 
“part was visibly superior fifteen years 
dJater ; the fact that the bones’ slow 
-manner of freezing the phosphate, and the 
time it takes for, them to entirely decom- 
spose, will account forthe length of time 
ebones may benefit the land. 


—__. 


THE POULTRY 
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Lie R se nee 


The Muscovy Duek, 


(By Henry Lawsoy,) 


The rooster is a brai 
he sports a crest _ 

The hen’s an awful fool we know, though 
hen eggs are the best : a 


She'll flutter, cackling, anywhere save thro 
®@ gate or door, 


And try to hatch a door-knob, too, for forty 
days or more, 


The turkey is of no account, we'll let it go 
in peace, 

And other fowls are orname 
are simply geese; 
But over all that cackle, 

quack or cluek, 
My favorite shall always be. the quaint 
Muscovy duck, 


nless dude, although 


nts, and geese 


hiss or gobble, 


T’m fond of Mrs Muscovy, I think she 
knows the most 

Of all the different kinds of fowls that 
poultry breeders boast. 

She knows how best to buiid her nest when 
laying time is past, 

And you shou!d see the knowing pride with 
which she sets at last, ; 

She waddles out for food and drink—she’s 
not afraid of us, . 

And if we fix her now and then she doesn’t 
make a tuss ; 

No frantic flaps of useless wings, no cackle, 
hiss nor cluck, _ 

She’s queen of all philosophers—the quaint 
Muscovy duck. 


It is a wondrous thing to see. and a won. 
drous thing to tell, 

Her ducklngs know as much as ducks the 
day they leave the shell. 

That she is proud as proud can be, is plain 
to any dunce— ‘ 

The little ducklings set to work to grow up 
ducks at once ; ; 


And, on # sunny winter’s da ti 
_, thing for the eyes retraces 
To see her waddle round and watch her 
‘al apek lings catching flies. 
ove her for her waddle and he i 
and her pluck, ear 


Her wag of tail and nod of head—th i 
Muscovy duck. Se paiad 


ee 
Mate 


Hatch 

Advertise 

Be patient, 

Go carefully 

Be systematic 

Have a good male 

Females, too, by the way 

Why won’t you keep accounts ? 

Don’t let the lice get all the profits 

Plan for a constant green stuff supply 
camiietedene 


Incubator. 


D. Lanyon, 
Rundle Street, 


KENT TOWN, S.A. 
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The Successful Farmer. 


J either shelter my tools cr burn them: 
A thing not worth sheltering is not worth 

saving. 

My wagyon hasn’t stood out four nights 
in ten years. I have harnessed my team 
for no other purpose than to draw the 
waggon into the barn. 

My horses do lots of work, but are not 

. banged up. 

I stop them often when drawing a load 

‘up hill. Did you ever hear of a man 
taking a bag of oats and trotting up hill 
- without stopping ? 

Every oue of my five horses is of my 
-own raising and breaking. and not a 
*baulky or heavy one among them, 

In thirty years of farming I have lost 
“but three horses, and those from old age. 

A neighbor of mine wore out twenty- 
-two horses in twenty-six years of farming. 
~There’s the difference, 

Don’t waste anything. 

T don’t let my buildings decay for want 
~of paint and a man to put it on. 

1 don’t let apples rot on the ground 
when the pigs should have them. 

T am notairaid to invest a pound where 
it will save five. 

T look out for my wife‘s strength as 
well as my own. 


Keeping Records, 


The progressive poultry breeder will 
probably never be satisfied with his fowls 
“until he is able to keep some sort of a 
record of each hen and be able to watch 
each one closely, so as to be able to ascer- 
tain her worth as an egg producer. Some 
hens practically produce no eggs at all, but 
in the o'dinary flock they mingle with tre 
others and are all healthy, hence it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish them 
~from the producers unless a close watch is 
kept. Such hens would look well in a pot- 
pie or a stew, but the owneris afraid to use 
the hatchet, lest by chance he might be 
slaying a good layer, Some hens that are 
good layers are very unattractive, as eee 
‘producing gets a fowl out of shape, and 
this results in her being killed for the 
tuble when she should be retained in the 
yard. Keep a record of the work done by 
the hens and you will be better satisfied 
and ketter fed. 


A Profitable Occupation for Girls. 

Farmers’ daughters, or girls who live in 
the suburbs of a city, may engage in 
poultry raising with the assurance that 
they can derive more profit from it than 
‘from labor in any factory or other place in 
cities. They may thus employ their time 
advantageously while enjoyiug the protec- 
tion and cc mforts of home. Well directed 
-ffort is essential in any vocation, and the 
Same amount of energy expended on the 
learing and care of fowls that would be 
required to earn a respectable living n 
town would bring money, health and cor- 
tentment to many a girl on the farm wlo 
+4 now dissatisfied, 


Rearing Chickens. 


To many this isa very small subject 
and of too little importance to pay much 
attention to. 

‘I find these are ones who sneer at you 
if you say there is money in fowls, and 
laugh at you if you speak of pure bred 
fowls, just as though there was any differ- 
ence. One said tome not long’ since; 
“ An egg is anegg,and a chicken is a 
chicken, and J don’t see any use in mak- 
ing such a fuss about pure bred fowls.” 

I know this is a large subject, and 
room forall to practice and improve. To 
raise chickens successfully there are 
several things to be taken into consider- 
ation 

First—I believe we ought to have the 
control of our breeding stock for several 
years back and be sure it is strong and 
healthy, well fed, well cared for, and of 
standard requirements. Here is a good 
beginning. ola : 

Now, if hatched by incubator and 
raised by brooder, be carefui and not 
over-heat them, for this is sure death. I 
read not long since that a sunny disposi- 
tion was required to raise chickens, and I 
believe it, for when you have to bury 
from one to six every morning in the 
‘sunny cemetery’ you must have lots of 
grit or give up. 

The great mortality of chicks raised in 
brooders is caused many times by crowd- 
ing or trying to keep too many in a small 
space They are over-heated and lose 
strength, and no matter what you feed or 
how you care for them they will droop 
and die, and you will see Darwin’s thesry 
carried out, ‘Lhe survival of the fittest ’— 
and sometimes there are not many fittest 
eft. 

Do not put over twenty-five together. 
Keep coop dr brooder clean.” Use lots of 
lime. Keep grit and fine sand on the 
floor. ‘ 

For bowel trouble, put a few drops of 
carbolic acid in their drinking water. 
This is a sure cure. 

There i no play-time during the chicken 
season. Clean! Clean ! Watch for lice. 
Kall cats, and if it happens to be the 
neighbor’s cat you will very likely have a 
quarrel with him, for he will think more 
of his cat than he does of your chickens 

After they are feathered give them all 


the run possible and good wholesome | 


grain, and you will feel that you are 
amply repaid for your hard work. 

One of your neighbors will want to 
swap eggs with you. Another will want 
to borrow your pet rooster, just to try an 
experiment, and of course you will be 
rated selfish and stingy when you smilingly 
refuse these kindnesses. But push right 
along, and some fine day you will come 
out victorious. 

Place the pullets to be kept by them- 
selves, and feed for good frames and 
health ; also the cuckerels alone, as they 
bother the pullets, and do not grow us 
well as when alone. 
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Those meant for breeding purposes 
shonld not be rushed but kept growing 
and allowed all the run possible, in order 
to make good, healthy strong stock before 
cold weather 


Besides keeping my buildings and con- 


tents insured every hour. I use the 
greateest care in regard to fire. A stove- 


pipe or chimney thatisn’t right is imme- 
diately seen to. No old stove-pipe in the 
stable for me. 


Iv farmers only recognised the import- 
ance of keeping young stock growing, there 
would be fewer runts and misfits on the 
market, and more profit. 


Torrefield Barley 


cee 


Petalomia and Munburnie 
Incubators 


BROODERS 


Everything in the 
Poultry Line 


keg- Write for our Catalogue to 


F. J. Anthony and Co., 


Payneham Road 
ST. PETERS. 
Telephone 948, 


TSOMPSON ann HARVEY 


The Cheapest and Best 
House in the State 


Artistic Walt ° 


11 to 118 Flinders St., 


Adelaide — 
Telephone 817. 
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Fattening Poultry. 


‘A considerable part of ‘the poultry that 
is marketed is poorly fattened, and ‘conse- 
quently is tough and stringy, and so not 
agreeable to the palate; and after getting 
such poultry once or twice the buyer finds 
it is poor stuff, and possibly buys no more 
of it. ‘he county of Sussex, England, is 
noted for its. fattening industry. There 
the middle man plays an important,part i in 
the business; he travels about the country 
buying up all the lean or young chickens 
he can get, and sells them to the fatteners, 
Mr Piper, of Malden (Sursex), is oné of thé 
larvest fatteners in England, and shifts 
durirg the season some 30 to 40 pairs fat- 
tened “poultry a day. France is also an- 
other great poultry fattenne ‘country. 
There nearly every cottage has a few 
fowls to market. In Belgium there, are a 
few persons who combine rearing with fat- 
tening. Ona market day they are met by 
the fatters, and sometimes as many as ten 
thousand chiekens change hands in a day. 
Here in Australia there is no such industry,’ 
The raiser does his own tattening (such as 
it is) and marketing. 


Many will ask the reason of such low 
prices for poultry. Poultry that is properly 
fattened will always bring a geod price, 
but the majority of the poultry marketed 
are poor, skinny, scraggy specimens, and 
bring about 1s 6d to 2s a pair; when nicely 
fattened birds will bring 5s and 6siper pair. 
The birds that are wanted to be fattened 
should he eovfined in a small yard. Do 
not kéep them separate, as in most cases 
they fret and lose weight. The first essen- 
tial in fattening i is to give more food; this 
should be given regularly three times a 
day. The best tattening foods are ground 
oats, barley, maize, with the addition of a 
little fat or tallow. mixed into a crumbly 
dough, with skimmed milk, All feed should 
be given in the form of a mash, as it is 
easiiy digested. Grit should be given, also 
a little green food such as chopped lucerne, 
cabbage, rape, ete. Vary the diet as much 
as possible, After each meal remove the 
troughs, as the constant sight of food when 
they are not hungry turns them against 
eating. Tn England, the fatteners do not 
feed much maize meal as it makes the flesh 
very yellow One English writer, in speak- 
ing of the food to be used, says :—'*I would 
caution my readers against the free use of 
maize meai or Indian corn; this contains 
w large percentage of yellow oil, and when 
suppii d to th: fewis in exeess it accumu- 
lates under the skin, giving the birds the 
appearance of being yellow-fleshe d—a thing 
tiat detracts from Mats value.” 


in bngland and on the Continent ciam- 
luiny machines are largely used, 1t takes 
+ bout three to four weeks to fatten pro- 
jerly.. Another good mash to feed is as 
foiiows :—Pollard, ground harley, equal 
pa ts, and potatoes (boiied), mixed with 
+» uined milk and @ little mutton fat, also 

peh ot salt. If the birds are fed on the 
nbove foods the farmer or poultry man 
_ 1m tld have no difficulty in disposing of his 

j Gtuce at a satisfactory figure, 
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Do Incubators Pay ? 


BY F. C ELFORD. 

There is considerable being said about 
incubators these days. Peoovle are wonder- 
ing if it will pay them to buy one, and, if 
so what shouid be the capacity, make, ete, 
If they do invest will they be able to run 
it? And will the incubator chicks be as 
healthy and is thrifty as the hen-hatched? 

Sonie ot these questions can be answered 
satisfactorily ; others are not so easy to 
Bettle, but they all show that interest is 
being awakened or increased in this promis- 
ing industry. a good deal depends upon 
our intentions and conditions, as to whether 
it will,pay to buy an incubator ‘Nome people 
have had very good success,in utilising the 
old hen as an incubajor, and probably after 
she has gone through the operation for 
Several years she becomes an expert, though 
I think the incubator does more efficient 
work than the average hen, and for, my 
own part if I were “going "to raise fifty 
chicks I wonld have a small machine. I 
would rather look aftér'a fifty-e¢2 machine 
than oversee two or thiee setting hens. I 
have tried both, and I invariably lose more 
eggs and patience with the latter than I 
do with the: former. If, however, chicks 
into the paps are wanted, ‘I would: not 


still any Mae person can manage: it, 
One of the first things is to learn to follow 
the directions. ,Some people imagine, they 
can improve on the directions sent with the 
machine, but in all probability the firm 
that makes the machine knows more about 
it than the purchaser 

Do not expect an incubator. to ‘briug live 
healthy chicks out of infe:tile éggs or eggs 
that have been chilled ; but if you put 
fresh, fertile eggs in and follow closely ‘the 
directions, you may” expect probably trom 
70 to 90 per cent. of the tertile eggs to 
hatch. ‘These ‘chicks, to say the ‘least, will 
not inherit any disease or vermin from the 
mother, but with proper care and breeding 
will do as well as uny hen-hatched chickens 


_ could do. 


Be sure.you have eggs from good stock 
for your purpose; feed and finger the fowl 
if possible; neyer put an inf-rior article 
on the market; and you will not haye any 
difficulty i in ‘selling’ at remuuerative prices. 


AccorbInc to the “Druggists’ Circular” 
strips of woollen cloth have been dyed 4 
variety of fast colors by boiling in solu- 
tions of the commercial janis and jellies 
which are chemically colored for ths 
stomachs of the unsuspecting ‘public 
Food adulteration is apparently being 
carried on to an alarming extent. 


_ to 27 bushels, quantity cleared, 


smay ‘be added to the hot mixture to maké 
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S.A. Farm and Estate Agency- 


Near Burra, 6,700 acres, S P. Fences, 


House, Wells, ete. : 20s. Good sheep 
country. 

Myponga, 1,316 acres. C. Lease : cheap, 
£320 ; 
Rhine Villa, 605, acres, I.P, Lease. 
Stone Hone, Well, Garden, Fallow, 
Fenced ; 35s 

Several fine River Properties near 


Manpun. 

Finniss, 1,003 acres, weil watered and 
improved, three miles from Murray ; 21s 
acre | 

Milang, RP ease, 476 acres, 150’ 
cleared, water, sure district ; 203 as free 
hold, terms F 

Smithfield, 300 acres, | 
£7 12s 6d 

Narracoorte, 830 acres House, Creek, 
Nettes, Fence, splendid ‘Land, £3 acre, 


fine property, | 


with 990 acres C. Lease. £1200, may” 
remain 9 years : 

434 acres, Clinton, Y.P., 23 bushel 
average. House, Fenced, Water, ete. ¢ 


only 80s,,terms. 

Kdithburgh, Y.P., 317a (90 acres Salt 
Lake, return: over £10, ) yearly, £1200 

Cherry Gardens, 1600 freehold, 87a Pp 
lease, 3 rooms, 30v fruit trees, good gare 
dening: Jand; plenty surface water, a 
acre for freeho d ' 

Narracoorte, 75: acres, splendid Pare 
86s 

Magill, 11 acres, Pig, Poultry Farm, 
£1,000 

Port Lincoln district. Koppio, 1990a 
well ‘fenced} stone house 5dr, outbuildings 
surface springs, ‘20 in rainfall, reaped up | 
‘balance 

m and sheouk, fine grazing. £60 due 
to'Crown. 278 6a acre, goodwill 

‘Bowhiil, 4450a, 220 crop, all stock and 
implements, ‘£800 the lot, exception 
bargain, £600 the lot. 

Glen. aay 297ba, RP lease, with; about) 
400 wethers,given in,, Ds acre, goodwill 

Narracoorte, 316a, house, orchard, very 
choice proyerty, £5 10s acre, £1000 stands 
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o PASPALUM. SEED—We are booking 
orders for best Twoéd River’ Seed, 25 1b5" 
or more, at 1s 3d, Adelaide. 
Hahndorf, 50. R., Sell or Let ; nice place 
Islington ’ ‘Choice Dairy Farm ; (£2,300: 
‘New list of N.S.W. Farms j just. received: 
Money to Lend from 4 per cent. 


a a eon y 


, Easy terms arranged. 


Pirie Chambers, Pirie--ireet. i 


“God! Axie Grease—A good as well as 
‘cheap. axlé grease’can be made as follows? 

ix one pound of black lead with foul 
pounds of lard., Have.the lead, very fi0® 
and free from lumps of grit. Mix. with 
the lard, then heat until melted and stit 
until cold. A little melted tallow or wa* 


at Aah when cold. 
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pe: Dairy. 


“Air Treatment of Milk Fever. 


Let me give you my experience in one 
_. ase, which will be sufficient. I was 
~ called late one évening to attend a cow 
that was down, unable to raise her head, 


next morning word came over the *phone 


been wrong. The next : evening [ received — 
‘Word that ‘she was down again, the same 
48 before. She was treated again, and — 
‘she got up as before, but the following 
day we had the same experience, and at 
each visit the owner was talking about 
‘the large flow of milk he was getting. | If 


large amount of milk at one time was 
‘where the trouble lay, so he was ordered 


lays, but simply to do as nature sug: 
gested, and. that was, to! take a “ginal. 
amount from each’ teat, and ‘that’ fre- 
quently, | according. to the flow, Say fron 
four: to six or eight times a day. ‘There 


LY ta havae given the: abave: Reece tai 
“OWners many ti 63 since, and never, rye 
bean called to ‘see a A, case or Knowi 


bove Hibs tlane werd. Eline at: 


heayy milker shrink hs ¢ 
alves ; take away the. 
ays and put her in ane ete 

end to prevent her udder fro. be 
O distended, and perhaps i in 
aking small quantities from eat oat at 
tas the udder beco ues well Hlled, nc 
Natter if it is' ‘several days” before | ‘sh 
aueei ; it will domo hatin eithes to the 


T gave her the air treatment, and. the - 


that she 1edked as if nothing had ever 


- supply of cold water. 


‘Now came to me that his taking such a 


Not to milk her clean out’ agvin for some” 


Re older: cream watil after it is well cooled | 


I would also suggest Pe ie a vot 


‘the butter, el Br eet 


cold as docile until, a is delivered at 
_the factory. 

The first requisite ‘should BG easy, ; but 
many persons fail here for ‘the same 
reason that an old bachelor failed in 
“getting good results in his. cooking by — 
‘following cine in cook books, 
someone asked him if he had ever tried 
any of the recipes for cooking, he said he: 


had tried a good many of them, but never — 


“had good restlts.. When asked why,, he. 


By said they <all began in tae same way,’ 
“take a clean dish,” and he couldn’t do. 


that very handily, ‘consequently. he gave. 
up referring to cook books. The second — 
requisite is got by having ‘on hand a 
‘Every dairy farmer 
ought to have a supply of cold. Va for. 
co. sling cream, 

The: subject may be summarised in’ the. 


pilin nee — vi 


1,' Olean the Bails oans: aud ‘sopneator 


daily or twice daily. i 
92, Uool cream to 50 ee Wee if posible. a 
by. the use of cold water, es 


Have rich cra nh resting not loss. thu mn 
35 per cent. fi : 
“14, Fresh ereain s rould nob 09 Are j 


Dp sliver daily or at least four. ‘times’ 
a ae in wirm weather. 
i‘ tanks shoali ba “protected from ie 
id dust while on ep ea ag : 


espocially in. ‘the 


\ 


8. Co-operation on the a of. 
drive , suppliors ‘aad fac 


When © 


‘The cream cans 


; ry, 
ana Sia eae to re nove objaction- 
able flivors and to. adi eo qu ee sh 


Sins 


quality. and milkers are careful, their 
» milk pails, strainers and cans will last for- 
. years, 
‘veneered with very bad tin; instead of 


The heavy milk pails are too thinly 


which they should be light in weight and 
heavily tinned with best tin. Dairymen’ 
should demand light, handy, serviceable 
“ware with the best quality of tin, Until 


‘such demand is made they must'suffer by — 


an inferior grade of tinware, which adds 


“to. the enh of pateying 


Prevention of Tubareulosis. 


‘aumalace: never Breet: spon aruee 


. “ously or from bad conditions of life alone. — 

ae can be produced only by the specific 
germ of the disease, 

Pieieee by. preventing the access of these 


‘We can protect our 


germs. Hrom what source do: they come ta 


‘ | Feeding of offal may catise tuberculosis, 


The savall ‘slaughter-house in the village — 


oa ‘country, ° with its herd of, “scavenger. 
pigs, has mach to do with the propagation 
> of this disease. 
- cause of the trouble. 


‘But ‘this i 1s” not the chief a 


Alb exparience ‘backer that ‘the moet 


_ important factor in the: production Of ave 


swiie tubereulosis is the milk of tubareu - 


lous cows, That tuberculosis of ‘pigs may 
- readily.be caused by feeding the milk of 
tubercular cows has been absolutely. de- c 
ed by numerous carefully con-. ~ 


‘ experiments. Observation made — 


ona large scale in the United States, in 
distrie 8) “whore thare are infected herds, 


h'skim mill i is fed to pigs, 


ie frau the. ‘sepa- 
; and Bae ‘the 


{ the butter factories, 
gh the Bes of hy 


murals of this : an 


‘Bat Tea an ‘oven more ‘parfones fee? cole 
‘ ion is supplied by the experience 
of Denmark aud parts of Germany. Tuber- 

swine wa sae e common. ae at 


oR Die a use Ve ean 
through the: pastenri- cane 


ide ® 
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pone prices for all sorts of young stuff such i as— 


“Frnit Tree Stocks, Land 2. years ie “yaait - Roses, 800. Boris a; 5 saints SN hs 
_ Small Conifers, 1 to 4 IV OBTE: (1: boy oamie hae a [acai MAPLE Trees, 1280 old Sik new sorts. ‘ 
~ Ormamental ee ana Shrubs, 1 to 33 yrs baie Se Now Shrubs Pao eet Etc. » 


i = . f 
44 : ay “ Fae "aE 7 - canna at WERT , 


“cr 


-Transon Brothers Sie. a Gadd: ays 
aD: ee oS ; oo Ses oe tow 1901 ae a i ie se 
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Flower Garden. 


By Tue OpsErvVER. 


a Garden Pests. 
ea _ Tae favorable season this year has caused 


ing weeds. The weeds must be pullel up, 
else they will choke the plants we want 
for flowering. Sluzs, snails, and other 
pests must also be destroyed. The slugs 
and snails should be dusted at night with 
new lime which has just recently beea 
 slacked. 

Caterpillars may be picked of by 
hand ; or, if very numerous, they can be 
_ poisoned with a spray of arsenate of lime. 
_ Aphides and many other posts can be 


decoction, four ounces of each boiled in 
each gallon of water. Where only a few 
plants are to be dealt with a basin of the 
decoction may be taken in the left hand, 
and the right can be used for bending the 
ends of the branches affected down into 
the liquid. The aphides always attack the 
sappy new growth. 


Shrubs. 


_ Plant all kinds of deciduous and hardy 
evergreens. At the end of the Month 
danger from frost at night will not be 
serious, and some orange, lemon and 
milar trees may be planted; but there 
vill probably be better results if this 
work is delayed a little, Among many 
desirable plants for moderately sized gar- 
ens are jacaranda mimosiaefolia, spar- 
Mannia africana, spiraea corymhost, phi- 
ladelphus, the double flowering cherry, 
gooseberry, currant, cherry, peach and 
pomegranate; ornamental eucalypts, ha- 
keas, and very many others 


— 


Foliage Plants. 


any plants which rival flowers for 
variety of vivid colors of every hue, such 


vigorous growth of all our plants, inclu 1- 


killed by spraying with tobacco and soap 


‘For foliage effects there are a good 


as the variegated beets and kales, eunony- 
mus, holly, echeverias, several centaureas, 
cannas, vinca, amarauts, coleus, iresene, 
etc., to say nothing about the many plants 
which so brilliantly glow at the end of 
autumn. Seeds of the tender varieties 
of these can now be sown under shelter 
against frost, and plants of the hardy 
kinds should be put out at once. 


Bold - foliaged and eccentric-looking 
plants are also attractive in large gardens, 
such as melianthus ricinus, maranta, cor- 
dyiine, hardy aralias, palms, strelitzia, 
bambusa, musa, wigandia, and others, of 
most of which there are more than 


_ variety. 


Among the cucurbiticeae there are a 
good many species which proluce good 
flowers and remarkable fruits of various 
brilliant and vivid colors. These inclu le 
abroda viridiflora, byranopsis erithocvr- 


_ pa, coucanya, indica, and alot of gourds 


and calabashes, both useful and ornamen- 
tal. Seeds of these can be secured now for 
sowing at end of this m»nth. : 
Most of the above can be trained over 
walls, fences, banks or on trellises to hide 
anyching objectionable. bo 


— 


Plants now in Bloom. 


There are considerably over a hundred 
kinds of plants now bloo ning in the Bo- 
tanic Gardens, and it will well repay tho 
amateur gardener to visit thit baruty 
spot with book and pancil to trike notes 
for present use, as there is a dearth of 
flowers in most of the private girdens. 


Bulbs. 


All bulbs remaining over should be put 
in, but liliums, tigridias, tuberoses, anil 
similar bulbs should have a protection of 
litter over the spot where planted. 


Plants to Take Up and Divide. 


Take up, divide, and replant in fresh 
spots any liliums, diplicus, antirrhinums, 


penstemons, plunbayo, chrysanthemums, 


The Dairy 


Training the Young Dairy Animals —On 
Breeding — Floors and Troughs in 
Stables 


Importation of Pure Bred Pigs 
Principles of Horseshoeing. 
South African Bark Trade. 


The Poultry Yard 


Utility Poultry Farm at Sunny Bank 
Yards—Starting—Selling Eggs and 
Poultry—Setting Hens. 


Miscellaneous. 
Ete. Ete. 


salvias, tuberoses, and other plants of a 
similar nature or habit of growth which 
have been left undisturbed for three years 
or more. 


ee 


Seeds. 


Under shelter sow small lots of seeds of 


half-hirdy. and tender annuals, inclu ling 


balsams, browallias, amorants, co.nphrenas, 
celosias, portulaccas, French and African 
marigolds, capsicums chillies, and other 
peppers, and euphorbia variegata. 


Climbing Plants. 


The best, perhaps, are pillar and climb- 
ing roses, but bougainyilleas, clomatises, 
passifioras, tacsonias, tecomas doliches 
varieties (one of which produces edible- 
podded peans continuously), maurandia, 
some of the euphorbias, gourds, aad other 
climbers are available, and will make an — 
attractive screen. 


——. 


_ Manures. 


Liquid manure is very stimulating to 
all strong-zrowing plants, but should be 
supplied in drills at a little distance from 
the ste ns. When supplied, fill in the 
drill lightly. New stable manure or any 
other decaying organic substance may be 
placed in a tank, kept covered with water, 
and the liquid applied two or three times 
aweek. Old, well-decayed farmyard stuff 
can be spread at any time over the surface, 
and the fertilising matter will be dissolved — 
and carried down when the water is ap- 
plied. A small quantity of sulphate of 


ammonit, nitrate of potash, and super- 


phosphite added to the witer in the tank 
will increase its value, but do not be too 
liberal with these chemicals, else they — 
will kill the plints. A pint of sulphate — 
and a quart of each of the others is suffi- 


cient for 20 gillons of liquid, but any 
quantity of stable manure, in reason, may — 


be put into the tank, provided itis dipped 
from freely every day and kept filled at 
ths same tim» A 30-gallon tank will 
serve for a fortnight in asmall garden, 
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Annuals. 

Annual chrysanthemums, poppies, cen- 
taurea suaveloens, martnia fragrans, bar- 
tonea aurea, and a few other rank- growing 
but handsome plants can be sown in the 
open beds, because the snails and slugs 
do not attack them ; but itis best to grow 
everything in nursery beds, where the 
young plants can be easily attended to. 

Pampas Grass. 

Cut pampas grass close down, so that 
it may make stronger growth with the 
approaching warm weather. Some fer- 
tiliser is good for this grass. The plumes 
should be cut directly they open, and be 
hung up by the stem in a shady place unti 
dry. This will prevent them falling to 
pieces and making a litter in the room. 

Edging and Hedges. 

Trim edgings of thrift, box, etc., and 
fill up gaps in the line by pegging down 
shoots from the nearest adjacent plants, 
because new plants cannot live where an- 
other of the same kind-has recently died. 
Deciduous plants, if necessary, should be 
pruned now, and any evergreens also if 
not too large or straggling. Hedges will 
be stronger and denser if the plants are 
interlaced as they grow. This causes 
lateral growths and fills up the bottom, 
so that pigs, dogs, cats, and boys cannot 
crawl through without cutting their way, 
Tf any large branches are cut from a 
plant cover the wound With grafting wax, 
or else white lead paint, and sprinkle with 
fine sand over the paint. 


Pruning. 

The rule with regard to pruning of any 
plant is to do the work when the growth 
has ripened or hardened. Very young 
growth may be rubbed out without injury, 
but when the sap is rising freely it may 
result in bleeding if the branches are cut. 


Dry Soil. 

Where the soil is allowed to become 
too dry during hot weather there is a 
possibility that the trees and plants may 
become scorched during the afternoon of 
a very hot day, owing to deficient flow of 
sap. In neglected crchards and flower 
gardens it is not uncommon to find all 
the fruit trees, standard roses, and other 
plants completely dead and dry on the 
western side. To prevent this disaster in 
the amateur’s garden it is necessary to 
keep the surface soil pulverised to a depth 
of two or three inches, or to mulch, or to 
supply water freely and frequently. Roses 
should have enough foliage to protect the 
stems against the afternoon sun, or have 
a board or other shelter to the stems on 
the western side. It is best to dispense 
with standards and half-standards and 
grow roses naturally upon their own routs, 
except where it is desired to grow flowers 
for show purposes. ; 


Lawns, . 

Lawns made with rye grass, Pca praten- 
‘sis, lawn mixture, clover, or other grasses 
for winter effects should be rolled with a 
heavy roller to press in the stones, then 


crowned with the scythe and finished off 
with the lawn mower. Water with 1 oz. 
of sulphate of ammonia, 2 oz. nitrate of 
potash, arid 3 oz. superphosphate to 6 
gallons of water. Break up bare places 
in buffalo and couch lawns, supply plenty 
of old stable or other manure, make level 


surface, and at end of month plant roots 
of either grass, 


Greenhouse. 


Give plenty of light, without direct 
rays from the sun, through glass upon 
the plants, and admit air freely when not 
too rough and cold_ It is a good plan for 
amateurs, who cannot be in constant at- 
tention to the shading with blinds, to 
cover the underside of the glass with 
whitening mixed with sugar water, and 
dashed on with a sponge. Syringe over- 
head, and do not omit to give water also 
at the roots. .Do this about midday, and 
use sun-warmed rain water if possible. 

Soft- wooded plants make most of their 
growth prior to floworing, but hard- 
wooded kinds start new growth after 
flowering. Any repotting should be done 
whilst the plants are dormant (or when 
the wood is ripe). The water supply 
should be regulated accordingly—more 
whilst the plants are making new growth 
than when the growth is slow. 

Hard-wooded plants must not be sup- 
plied with fertilizers stronger than a little 
peat or humus, but soft-wooded planis, 
whilst growing quickly, may have some 
weak liquid manure twice or three times 
a week. Neyer make the soil sloppy or 
saturated, but maintain a moderately 
moist condition. If too much water is 
supplied it drives out the air, and the 
roots are killed. ~ , 

Select the very best of Primula chin- 
ensis for seedbearing, and place a mark 
so that the seed may be collected when 
ripe. There is nothing to be gained by 
nursing old plants for next season, because 
young ones can be raised more easily. 

Pot up cinerarias into the next larger 
sizes directly the roots reach the sides of 
the pots, and use rich, sandy loam. Giye 
each plant plenty of space, for, if crowded, 
they will be weak 

Fuchsias and pelargoniums intended 
to flower late should be pinched off at the 
end of the shoots. This will cause lateral 
growths. Fuchsias will take a good deal 
of water, bat should not be stood in 
saucers, and they should have some weak- 
liquid manure twice a week. 

Caterpillars, scales, thrips, and aphides 
will probably be found on the plants. If 
these are attacked at once there will be 
much less trouble with them later on, as 
they multiply with frightful rapidity. 

~ Four ounces each of waste tobacco and 
soap boiled a few minutes in each gallon 
of water will prove an effectual spray 
for most of the pests, but the scale insects 
need a dose of resin wash. 

Support hyacinths and’ other weak- 
stemmed flowers with a wire round the 
stem and the other end in the soil. Pot 
up coloeus plants and place them in a 
good light and warm place. If fumigation 
of the house is necessary, remove cinera- 


rias and dust them separately with insect 
powder, else the tobacco smoke will help 
them. 

Repot hydrangeas into rich, light soil 
with plenty of drainage below. Pot up 
petunias and strike cuttings. 


The Shadehouse. 


Take down the climbers from the roof’ 


and thin them well to let in the light. 

All plants about to blossom should be- 
taken into the greenhouse, where they 
should have plenty of room for light 
and air, 

Daphne indica and many other hardy 
plants will thrive in the beds of the 
shadehouse, while the outside conditions 
will be too many for them. 

Cuttings of show pelargoniums may be 
grown well in this place. 


The Stovehouse. 


Maintain an equal temperature, about 
70 to 75 deg F. Give fresh air whenever- 
outside conditions are mild, and from over 
the boiler when cold rough weather pre- 
vails, 

Pot up begonias, caladiums, gesneras,. 
gloxinias, dipladenias, Cissus discolour,. 


and similar plants, using fibrous loam : 


with equal parts of leaf mould or peat. / 


Pits and Frames 
One frame should be dung-heated and. 
another might be used for growing mush- 
rooms, 
The other pit should bekept filled with: 
seedlings of all kinds of tender annuals. 
and cuttings of all sorts. 


The Fernery 

Towards the end of the month repot 
everything, and shake off as much of the 
old'soil as appears to be safe. 

Use best peat for the finest ferns, and 
a mixture of peat, leaf mould, and coarse 
sand for the others. 

Except with the large ferns it is best 
to pot into the smaller sizes and pot into. 
larger sizes when growth has been made. 
For some time after repotting the ferns. 
will not require very much water, and. 
should be kept close except when the 
weather is fineand warm, Of course none: 
but the hardy ferns will be in the house- 
at thigtime, the rest being in the stove- 
house. 

Sow spores of ferns on a soil made up 
with pulverised peat, leaf mould and 
sand, made smooth. Scatter the spores 
on the surface and cover with a sheet of 
glass, which must be lifted when the- 
young plants begin to appear, when they 
must be removed to a shady place. 

Look out for snails, slugs, and other 
pests. Remove dead vegetation. Make- 
hanging baskets and fill them with suit- 
able ferns or some of the asparagus. 
species. 

Fix elkshorn and staghorn ferns upon. 
blocks of virgin cork, and hang them on. 
the walls, 


DIGGING 


is a more important operation than is 
usually considered. Itshould be not only: 
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the turning down and covering of weeds 
for neatness sake, but an even thorough 
soaking of the soil, even distribution of 
manures and soils to improve the general 
‘staple if possible, and to break any hard 
layers that may have been formed during 
‘summer by the shallower operations of 
hoeing, and which are likely to prevent 
access of air and water to all parts of the 
beds, 

' In digging among plants great care 
should be taken to avoid damaging the 
roow Weeds growing near plants should 
be skimmed off and dug deeply into the 
beds outside the root radius. 

The operator should hive a narrow 
trench in front to the full depth of 
the digging, into which manure, weeds, 
and small prunings, etc., cau be easily 
turned, An even, but not smooth surface 
should be aimed at. 


CARNATIONS 


will require attention in striking, tying 
and thinning: Where the plants are en- 
circled with mes. wire, thinning only is 
‘necessary. The tree varieties develop 
muny side growths, all of which, if allowed 
to remain, would undaly crow the plants 
and tend to the prodluccion of inferior 
bluoms Inside shoots should generally 
be removed when thinning. Cuttings 
made from such shoots, planted firmly in 
sandy soil, are likely to strixe, and will 
grow into good plants for next season. 


Soot, if worked into the soil aroun 1 the 
plants, will greatly aid the flowering and 
assist in keeping the plants healthy anl 
free from slugs, etc. 


DAHLIA TUBERS 


may be lifted and stored in a dry shed 
during winter, If the ground is,of a 
nature that holds moisture, it is safer to 
lift them now than in spring. The prep:- 
ration of the beds for next season’s plant- 
ing can also be proceeded with. If avail- 
able, new gronnd should be selected, but 
if not, new soil and manure should be 
well worked into the beds before the dry 
weather begins, 


Propagating Dahlias 


I have heard several complaints this 
season about the tubers of last year’s new 


varieties failing to break, and [ have. 


examined some tubers which have-been 
well developed and quite plunp, with 
new roots starting, but no symptoms of 
starting into growth. It has been stated 
that the fault is caused by the plants 
being propagated from tops instead of 
cuttings taken off close to the tubers. 

It is rather a difficult matter to ex- 
plain. Ido not think that there is any 
grower who would wilfully send plants 
out to trade growers that he knew would 
be of no use for stock the following 
season, and I may get into trouble if I 
say it is the fault of the propagators. 

I have had some considerable experience 
among dahlias, and haye found that 
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under the most ordinary circumstances 
some tubers may fail to start in Spring, 
especially those that are strusk late in 
the season. 

Yet, on the other hand, I have taken 
the tops off new varieties received in 
May, rooted them, and they mide useful 
plants for stock the following season. 

It may be unnecessary to say that when 
taking the tops for cuttings they must be 
cut off quite close below a pair of leaves : 
but this is one point, and the most im- 
portant is that the lateral shoots which 
show at the base of the leaves must not 
be cut off. I have made a practise of putt- 
ing these cuttings in without renoving 
the basal leaves, putting them into the 
soil only just deep enough to keep them 
firm, or sometimes it my have bean 
necessary to use a stick to hold the cutt- 
ings in position. 

When it was first suggeste] to me to 
propagate from the tops of young plants, 
I certainly thought that if they did root 
they would be of no use as stock plants 
for next season; yet experiencs proved 
that they were. 
stances that failures are caused from the 
lateral shoots at the base having been 
removed when making cuttings, but this 
is one sure cause, and with young and 
inexperience1 propagators this miy be 
done without any idea of the mischief 
they are doing. 

I would recommen] anyone interestel 
to try a few tops this season, for the pur- 
pose of proving my remarks. Put so.ne 
cuttings in without removing the leaves 
and sile laterals at the base, and others 
in the orthodox way of taking the lower 
leaves off, taking ths side shoots with 
them, 

I have extenlel this note, but itis a 
most important matter. One grower tells 
me that after buying last year’s novelties 
and cataloguing them, he has had to buy 
ali nis plants of several sorts to execute 
orders. — Metropolitan in Horticultural 
Advertiser, ; ; 


The Bouvardia. 


(By J. Cronin). 

The bouvardia is a dwarf, shrubby, 
perennial plant specially suitable for 
planting in small gardens. The original 
species are natives of Mexico, and have 
been grown as greenhouse plants in Eng- 
land for more than a century, one species 
triphylla—still to be found in our gardens 
—flowering for the first time in 1794. 
The types are rarely grown now, having 
been superseded by varieties raised by 
hybridists that are superior in every way. 
The flowers are larger, the habit of growth 
larger and sturdier, and the colors much 
more varied. 

In Auscralia the bouvardia is practically 
a hardy plant, thriving well under the 
ordinary conditions that govern border 
cultivation. The plants are in some dis- 
tricts denuded of their foliage and the 
growths cut back by frost, but under fair 
conditions invariably break away into 
growth again in the following spring. 


It may not be in all in- . 


For effect in the garden during autumn 
and early winter there are few shrubs 
more valuable than the bouvardia, the 
neat little bushes producing quantities 
of showy flowers for-a long time. The 
flowers are valuable for table and other 
room decoration, the colors of the best 
varieties being bright and distinct; some 
varieties ara very fragrant ; and the whole 
class is specially valued by florists on 
account of the suitability ot the blooms 
for bouquets and sprays for personal 
adornment. Bouvardias are propagated 
from cuttings of the young shoots taken 
from plants forced into early growth in 
hot-houses. They require bottom heat to 
insure any certainty of the cuttings root- 
ing. Cuttings of the roots will also pro- 
duce plants, and a gardener without con- 
veniences such as hot-houses or hot-bed 
frames would be more successful in such 
mode of propagation Plants can be pur- 
chased cheaply from nurserymen, and in 
the winter could be sent in safety by post 
t> a long distance. Any fair garden soil 
will suit borvardias, that of a rath r re- 
tentive nature being most suitable. In 
very light sandy soils, some loam or clay 
should be added for these plants. They 
will eventually grow into bushes about 
4 ft. in height and 2 ft. in diameter, 
except in the case of Humboldtii corim- 
byflora, which is of larger and_ luoser 
growth. Where the plants are required 
specially for supplying cut flowers, they 
may be planted in narrow beds and prv- 
tected from frosts by a shading of hessian 
or other material. In providiag soil fur 
the reception of bouvardias only well- 
decayed manure should be used, the 


- addition of a little bonedust and fairly 


deep working being advisable, as under 
fair conditions the plants way last aud 
give good results for possibly twenty ye vrs. 
Early spring is the best time to plant ; if 
late frosts are usually experienced, plant 
later or shelter against frost temporarily. 

The plants shoull be pruned fairly 
closely each year. If unsightly, some of 
the frost-affected growths may be removed 
in winter, but it is not wise to cnt back 
to living wood until spring. Thinning out ~ 
growths is important, or the plants will 
become tall and crowded. 

Insect enemies of the bouvardia are 
brown scale, aphis, and mealy bug. Spray- 
ing with a strong solution of soft-soap 
and tobacco is the safest and most effective 
means of combating these pests. Working 
soot into the soil around the plants will 
deter the mealy bug and stimulate the 
growth. 


2 . 

There is always plenty of work to dv in 
the garden. That is what it is meant for. 
Ask Adam, he began it. If there is plenty 
of work one has always the satisfaction of 
knowing that there is plenty to show for 
it. Equally, on the other hand, the less 
one does the less there is to show for it, 
except in the matter of weeds. 

Clear liquid manure, given once or 
twice a week, is of great assistance to 
Camellias that are swelling their buds. 

Cleanliness is one of the first consi- 
derations in a well appointed garden. 


7 
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— FOMSTO, 
“Scarlet Mikado” Tomato. Kindly lent by E. and W. Hackett, 
5 -_ Seedsmen and Nurserymen, Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


iy the list of economic horticultural products the Tomato holds an almost unique position. Every year Tomatoes are 
becoming more used for cooking, and is one of the best of salads. The fruit is also used for canning, for sauce and other 
preserves, for all of which there is a very large demand. of 


The seed may be sown this month in rich moist soil, and when the plants are about 3 ins, high they should be trans- 
planted in rows 3 ft. apart each way, but do not give them much water. It is a good plan to put a stake to each plant, for 
then they will fruit better. The soil best snited to the Tomato is a rich sandy loam, with a clay subsoil, and Peruvian 
guano is one of the best fertilisers. Ordinary stable manure is not sufficient, as it does not contain potash, a very necessary 
_ ingredient where fruit is the desideratum. ; ‘ot oo ; ; 

When the flowers appear give very little water, so that the fruits may ect well, otherwise the flowers will drop off. Cut — 
off shoots that do not bear flowers, so as to throw the strength into the young fruit. In growing early Tomatoes it is 
‘necessary to cover up the plants at night. Care should be taken in handling the fruit not to bruise it, or it will decay 
rapidly. In packing for market the fruit should be graded according to size and ripeness, all in each package being as 

“nearly alike as possible. a iE Lage peewee 3 ae ere 


As regards the best varieties to grow, there are so many excellent ones, that we have only space to mention some of the 
leading kinds :—Acme (a well-known favorite), Early Ruby, Harly Jewel, Earliana, Trophy, Mikado (purple), Ponderosa, 


1 


Matchless, Orimson Cushion, Volunteer, Burwood Prize, President Garfield, Alice Roosevelt, Large Red. een 

The Scarlet Mikado, of which we give an illustration above, is an excellent variety, possessing all the good qualities of 

_ the .well-known “ Mikado”? Tomato, and in addition it is eight to ten days earlier. Its enormous smooth fruits are a 
_-brilliant scarlet. The flesh is thick and contains very few seeds, a very desirable feature in Tomatoes. 


' 
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Cultivation of the Peach. 
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By Mr. A, J. Bray. 


There are few varieties of fruits udapted 
to such varied conditions as the peach 
The apple is essentially a product of the 
hills districts. ‘The orange is only adapted 
for limited areas, generally rich alluvial 
flats, well sheltered. ‘I'he almond can only 
be cultivated successfully within a limited 
distance of the seacoast, but the peach 
thrives both in hills and plains, on the 
Sandhills as well as river flats, and there 
are few localities where it cannot be grown 
With a faic measure of succes. Of late 
years therehas been a great extension of 
the season in which peaches can be pro- 
duced. Formerly, the season was a brief 
One, but now it extends for fu!ly four 
mounths, and peaches are in season con- 
tinuously from the beginning of December 
Until the middle of April. ‘he best stock 
for the peach-tiee is the peagh. he apri 
cot stock has been tried, with the idea of 
its being more resistant of the aphis, but 
the trees did not thrive. The almond 
Stock produves a vigorous tree, but they 
have a teadency to gum badly. The idea 
that such trees are white-ant resistant is a 
fallacious one ‘tue experience iu the 
floods of 1889 was that peach-trees worked 
On almond stocks were some of the first 
trees in the garden to succumb to the 
effects of the excessive moisture. Peach 
On peach st ck gives the best results. In 
Selecting trees for planting avoid those of 
arge size. Such usually rece've a checkin 
transplanting, and lag behind trees of less 
size. ‘J'rees of medium size, first year from 
the bud, are the best to plant. Never 
purchase fruit-trees of any variety at an 

‘auction sale Such are usually culls, very 
o’tsn untrue to names, and unreliable. 
Purchase only from a well-known nursery- 
man. ‘I'he soil shuld be cultivated deeply 
before planting, but the old-fashioned 
method of sinking deep holes is not to be 
recommended A hole sufticient to spread 
out the roots is all that is necessary. If 
the ground is of a heavy nature, the under- 
soil might be loosened with a pick. ‘I'he 
great mistake of amateur fruit-growers is 
that of planting too deeply. ‘The tree 
Should not be planted d eper than it 
formerly grew in the nursery-bed. ‘There 
1s mo tree which requires. more careful 
pruning than the peach.  Peach-tree, 
diff-r very much in the manner they carry 
their fruit-wood. Some have short spriggy 
Spurs; others carry the fruit-buds mainly 
On the extremities of lmg shoots ‘The 


p-uner needs to take into consideration — 


the individual character of his trees. With 

Some of the strong-growing varieties a 
_ System somewhat akin to the rod-and-spur 
system for vines needs to be adopted, A 
great mistake made in pruning is that of 
leaving too many leading shoots, thus 
making the tree too dense, to the injury of 
the fru‘t-bearing shoots. ‘Ihe peach trea 
requires to be kept very open, as light is 
esential to the maintenance of fruit bear- 
ing wood along the branches. Summer 
pruning is essential to the successful cul- 
tivation of the peach. This consists in 
rubbing off or cutting out surp'us growth, 
thus producing better ripened fruit-wood. 
Of varieties of peaches there are a large 
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number. The Emperor Alexander is about Q.., 

the earliest variety, ripening in this locality Lor ehum 

about the first week in December, and from Fi 
that time thére is practically a regular Amber Cane Lucerne 
succession until the middle of April, when Essex Rape 


the Lady Palmerston, one of the latest 
worthy of cultivation,-is in season. ‘The 
yellow-fleshed varieties are mostly of Cali- 
fornian iatroduction, and though not 
possessing the deliate flavour of the white- 
fleshed varieties, are good all-round peaches 
many of them being suitable for either 
dessert, canning, or drying. 

Of the yellow-fleshed variety the early 
Crawford is one of the best. Ripening 
about md season, it is handsome in ap- 
pearance, a regular bearer, carries well 
and is of exvellent flavor. 

Other good varieties are the Elberta, 
the Globe, the Wheatland, Susquehanah, 
Early Canada, Briggs’ Red May, Amsden’s 
Jane, Royal George, Mountain Rose, Sea 
Kagle, and Whatmough’s Seedlings are to 
be recommended. With the first men- 
tioned four the great drawback is their 
tendency to shed their iruic buds. It is 
wise to defer pruning these varieties until 
the buds are beginning to swell, as you 
have then a better idea of the number. of 
fruit buds to leave. : : 

Two varieties which I have not men- 
fioned on account of their lack of carrying 
qualities, viz, River's Early and Early 
Silver, are worthy of a place in the ama- 
teur’s garden, ; 

Of clingstone varieties, Royal George, 
Nicol’s Orange and Yellow Italian are the 
be-t. 

Thinning of fruit and irrigation are 
essentia! to the productjon of first-class 
fruit on the plains. ‘here is, perhaps, no 
fruit which responds more t) judicious 
irrigation than the peach, 

The peach, in common with néarly all 
the orchardist produces, has its enemies. 
The two most to be feared are the aphis 
and the curl fungus. The most effective 
treatment of the aphis is fumigation by 
means of tobacco smoke, the trees being 
encased in a tent. his is only practicable 
where cultivation is carried out on a fairly 
large scale. A spray composed of tobacco 
water, if app'ied at brief intervals of two 
or three days, will keep the pest in check. 
Other remedies are kerosene soap and 
emulsion 

The cur! leaf must be treated when the 
buds are bursting, if spraying is to avail, 


and the best material is Bordeaux Mix- — 


ture. As curl leaf depends on favorable 
conditions to work its ravages, and when 
the disease manifests itself it is too late to 
cope with it, is is well to be forearmed by 
spraying all the trees liable to be affected, 

In reference to the aphis, it was stated 
as being within the bounds of possibility 
that a variety would be discovered which 
would act as the Northern Spy stock for 
the apple, and used as a foundation stock 
render it immune or resistant to the attack 
of the aphis. i 

Mr H. Jacob, of Mildura, states—‘ I have 
now all the maize in silo. I also put in 
some green barley. ‘The silage has turned 
out better feed than I expected, as the 
maize was rather dry, and the cattle ate 
the cobs only, wasting the rest. Now. all 
of it has a sweet smell, and the cows are 
very fond of it and are milking well. I 
have no waste; the cows eat up every 


_scrap. Under irrigation, silo is a necessity. 
J 
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JONATHAN 


Fruit medium size, conical and regular 
in its outline, over ¥ inches in diameter 
and 3 inches high. Skin covered with 

_ bright red, kecoming dark red when ex- 
posed to the sun, a brilliant and beauti- 
fully colored apple. Flesii white, tender 
and juicy, with a good flavor: eye closed, 
set in a deep rather broad basin, stalk 
about three quarters of an inch long, set 
in a deep and regular cavity. 

In season from February till June, 

The tree is rather a moderate grower, 
making slender wiry wood of a greyish 
brown color. It comes into bearing early 
and is a regular and good bearer. 

Downing says—‘ The original tree of 
this variety is growing on the farm of Mr 
Phillip Rick, of Kingston, New York. It 
was first described by the late Judge 
Buel, and named by him in compliment 
to: Jonathan Hasbrouck, of the same 
place.’ It was introduced into Victoria 
by the Royal Agricultural Society about 
thirty-five years ago, and has become one 
of the most popular varieties with all 
maiket growers. 

The variety first introduced as Jona- 
than, when it fruited, turned out to be 
Fsopus Spitz nberg, while the true Jona- 
than was introduced under the name of 
Marston’s Red Winter. This gave rise 
to great confusion amongst the experts. 
Yo settle the matter the Jonathan was 
again imported from America, when it 
proved to be the same variety previously 
jntroducea as Marston’s Red Winter. 


Cleopatra, or New York Pippin 


Fruit medium size, about 3 inches wide 
at the widest part and 3 inches high, 
conical, even and regular in its outline. 
Eye closed, set in a small deep corro- 
gated basin; stalk long and slender, set 
in a small deep funnel shaped cavity, 
which is generally of a green color. 

Skin green, covered with small white 
specks. When fully ripe it is of a beauti- 
ful clear lemon yellow color with a fine 
clean skin—a most beautiful apple. The 
-seed cells are often surrounded by a 
large hollow cavity, which sometimes 
causes decay: flesh white, tender and 
juicy. with a fine sprightly flavor.’ 

It is in season from February till No- 
vember, and is one of the best and 
longest keeping apples. 


This variety is subject to bitter pit, 


especially on young trees, and on larger 
trees on which there is a light crop. 
Where the trees are bearing a good 
crop the fruit is generally clean and 
good. It is also subject to the scab (Fu- 
sicladium dentriticium) and should be 
carefully sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. 
It is cne of the very best apples for 
export, especially in the warmer districts 


of the State, as it is one of the earliest — 


export apples to mature. It cun be 
shipped early in February. 

Although the fruit may not have 
grown to its full size when picked it will 
‘ripen and color without shrivelling, if 
kept closely packed, 


The origin of this valuable apple is 
unknown. It seems to have been first 
introduced into Victoria from Tasmania. 
The trees in an old orchard at Harcourt, 
planted in 1855, were obtained from Tas- 
mania, and amongst them were sume 
trees of the New York Pippin. 

Mr L. M. Shoobridge, Glenora, Tas- 
mania, writes—‘I had some trees in a 
garden planted about 80 years ago, and 
there were some New York Pippins in 
it, so it is evident that the variety has 
been long established here. I do not think 
it is a Tasmanian seedling.’ 

Yhis variety seems to have been known 
in the early days under the name of the 
New York Pippin. How, or when it 
became known as Cleopatra ‘the writer 
has been unable to ascertain. At one 
time it went under the names of Pomme 
de Roi, Pomeroy and Spanish Reinette. 

Notwithstanding its drawbacks this is 
one of the most valuable apples for ex- 
port, and should be largely grown for 
that purpose. In Tasmania and South 
Australia it is also one of the leading 
export apples, 2 


A Method of Preventing the Rapid 
Decay of Ripe Fruit. 


Soft fruits like strawberries were im- 
mersed for ten minutes in cold water con- 
taining 3 per cent of commercial formalin. 
On rem«val such fruit was immersed for 
five minutes in cold water and afterwards 
placed on wire netting or sone similar 
open material to drain and dry With 
fruit haying a rind or skin that is not 
eaten, like bananas, mangoes, etc., the 
immersion in water after treatment with 
the formalin solution is omitted. 

Fruits purchased from shops in the 
market and thus treated kept perfectly 
sound after a similar quantity of untreated 
fruit from same lot had become mouldy 
or Cecayed, as follows :—Cherries seven 
days, gooseberries seven days, yrapes four 
days, pears ten days, and strawoverries four 
days. In this experiment all of the frnit 
treated was perfecily ripe. It is thought 
that if the fruit had been treated at a 
little earlier stage the results might have 
been still better. This method of treat- 
ment, it is thought. will be of great com- 
mercial importance in shipping tropical 
fruits. 

— 


- Preparation of Fruit Pulp. 


Hard fruits, such as apples and pears, 
are cut into small pieces without being 
peeled or having the cores or seeds re- 
moved and placed in cold water containing 
1.5 02, of salt to the gallon to prevent dis- 
coloration. The fruit is then boiled to a 
pulp and strained, a yield of about one- 
fifth the original weight being obtained. 
Plums and soft fruits are treated in prac-. 
tically the same manner. With plums the 
strained pulp is sweetened with bout 
4.5 lbs. of sugar to each cwt. of fruit and 
the boiling continued until the pulp is 
thickened sufficiently to hang from the 
spoon without dropping. With raspberries 


and strawberries the boiling must not be 
prolonged and the pulp need not be 
strained through so fine a sieve as in the 
case of plums. 

“The princip:! points to which care 
should be devoted are the processes of 
boiling the fruit. The first boiling should 
be continued only as long as the consis- 
tency of the fruit is such as will enable 
the pulp to pass through the sieve for 
straining, and at the second boiling the 
pulp must not he allowed to get too thick, 
otherwise it will acquire a bitter flavor.” 


PEARS 
By Jamus Lana. 


The Council of Agriculture gives some 
useful information upon the best variety 
of pears for export. 

Winter Nellis has so far given the best 
results, It is’ generally landed in fairly 
good condition, and being also a pear of 
the first quality realises a high price 

Exception may be taken to this variety — 
on account of it being a shy bearer in 
some districts but this is due in a great 
measure to faulty pruning. The tree has 
a tendency to form too many ripe spurs, 
and so exhausts itself in blooming; but if 
the fruit spurs are well thinned out at 
pruning time, the result would be a more 
satisfactory setting of fruit. 

Josephine de Malines is also one of 
the best varieties, and when landed in 
good condition realises a high price. 

Beurre d’ Anjou is another good export 
pear, and so also are Beurre Cl irgeau 
and Bretonneau. 

Eyewood, generally called Broompark, 
from which it is quite distinct, 1s also 
suitable for export. Glou Morceau also 
carries welland sometimes brings a high 

rice. i : 

Vicar of Wakefield has been shipped in 
large quantities, and hs been on the 
whole fairly successful. This is only a 
second rate pear, as far as quality is con- 
cerned, but it 1s a regular and constant 
bearer. 

The foregoing varieties have so far 
proved the best export pears, but the con- 
ditions under which pears have been car- 
ried by the various shipping companies 
leave room fora good deal of improve- 
ment. Pears require to be carried at a 
much lower temperature than apples, as 
near as possible 30 degrees Fah. From 
reports to hand the past season has been * 
a disastrous one for shippers, consign- 
ments in most cases arriviny in a rotten 
and absolutely worthless condition, owing 
to being carried at too high a tempera- 
ture, or in some cases allowed to get 


frozen. A good trade c.uld be done with 


pears 1f the carrying conditions were more 
reliable. 


It is not essential in all cases, but it is 
a wise plan, to so arrange garden crops 
that they follow each other in rotation. 

Land intended for planting should be 
thoroughly prepared some time before- 
hand, and if it be virgin scrub or forest 
land a crop of cereals or vegetables should 
be taken off before planting fruit trees. 
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. Rosary and Pergola 


By Davin Cott. 


No garden in England is considered com- 
plete without a pergola, and rightly 80, 
for what is more delightful than a walk 
Shaded with festoons of Roses, Wistaria, 
acsonias, Clematis, and other beautiful 
climbers trained to the uprights and cross 
beams. In England they are generally 
Constructed with rustic poles. 
. The ideal place for a pergola is in con- 
Junction with a rosary, as shown in the 
sketch. The structure in the sketch is ny 
Own idea, built for the dual purpose of 


fautifying the garden and to make a 


Teakwind by leaving one side all latticed. 
he laths are crossed four inches apart, 
Which gives room to put the hand through 
When tying up the climbers It also serves 
€ essential purpose of allowing the wind 
to filter through, which for many reasons 
1s better than having the laths nailed 
closer together. If the position of the gar- 
den does not require a breakwin1 another 
idea is to have the pergola constructed 
hrough the centre of the rosary each way 
to form across. The sketch given, how- 
Ver is simple, and designed to show what 
18 required in making a rosary, : 

In the first place care should be taken 
to ada; 4 the design of a rosary to suit the 
Particular piece of land and surroundings. 

t must be simply a scroll or geometrical 
to suit the convenience of the gardener in 
Moving the hose about, and in using the 
awn mower. 

A principal feature of the design should 
be to make the rosary appear as large as 
Possible, with ever changing views ‘to 
Show off the beauties and peculiarities’ of 
ach class of rose, such as the Banksias on 
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the pergola for breakwind, and for the 
front Cloth of Gold, Devonshire, Gloire 
de Dijon and climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. 


The pillar roses in the larger beds 
should be trained to rustic posts with wire 
netting for tying. Then the beds for 
Moss roses should be well in view. Here 
I may mention that Moss roses should be 
always pegged down. This is the only 
method to make them a success. The 
various classes should be separate. 


The plan shows four large round beds 
for pillar roses trained to the rustic posts 
10 ft high, or on tripods —posts for pre- 
ference. 

The edging of the plots is of Fairies 
The two smaller round beds are for the 
down common Moss rose. 

Prominent corners and centres of beds 
where large plants are marked on the plan 
are for standard roses and dwarf roses 
between them. 

January is one of the best months for 
preparing the ground for a rosary. To 
secure itjas permanent and beautiful for 
many years it must be trenched 2 or 3 ft 
deep. The bottom of the trench must be 
picked up and manure in plenty thrown 
in with bonedust, well prepared, and also 
mixed with the soil as the operation pro- 
ceeds. Care must be observed so as to 
have the manure below the first foot of 
surface soil, otherwise it will be in the 
way of levelling. Different soils require 
some knowledye in the way of trenching. 

If the subsuil is of a rubnle limestone 
I would decide to have gravel walks, 
which should be so placed that you can 
stand the sprinkler on them, throwing 
the water clear, so that you can move 

Jf rustic posts are used for the pillars 
and pergola uprights I must let you into 
a secret of which few gardeners know the 
value When putting the posts in the 
ground always place them in the reverse 


9 


way to which they grew—that is, upside 
down. This will strengthen them to a 
solid firmness and they will not rot. 

The theory of this little secret is that 
during the growth of the timber the sap 
rises in a particular way in the structure 
of the wood, and water will rise in the 
same way to the surface of the land when 
the wood is put in and cause rotting. But 
if the wood is reversed when the posts 
are placed in the soil the water will not 
rise, and this prevents the rotting. 


If rustic uprights are not used thea 
take 4x4 in jarrah timber. Erect the 
posts in pairs 2 ft apart, leaving a space 
of 10 ft between each pair of posts. They 
should be 9 or 10 tt above ground. Pig 
netting of 4 in mesh should be stapled up 
the pairs of posts nd over the top. The 
wall plate should be 4 x3 timber, and the 
netting 2 ft deep inthe front. As before 
mentioned, lattice work of 4 in should be 
nailed on to the windward side and no 
more effective breakwind is possible. This 
is {far better than a solid wall of wood or 
iron, for if the structure is made solid a 
strong wind will curl over the top, and is 
capable of a deal of harm. No matter 
how strong the wind may be the lattice 
has the effect of breaking it into a gentle 
breeze. : 


After many years of experience, and 


_ having introduced pergolas combined with 


rosaries into Australian gardens, I can 
confidently recommend these observations 
as peculiarly suitable to this climate, and 
am quite satisfied that no other part of a 
garden can be made more beautiful and 
attractive especially in the heat of an 
Australian summer. 


Jonquils and other bulbs go well with 


roses, as theycan remain in the ground. 


Carnations and pansies .also do well with 
the roses and make a fine variety of 
coloring, both in foliage and flowers. — 


Plan of Rosary and Pergola. Pergola showing overhead section at bottom 
- flan fo Rosarm, « Pergola = 
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10 
BEST FRUITS TO PLANT 


The fruits specified in the following 
lists are suitable for planting either for 
market or for home consumption, and are 
arranged in their order of ripening. 

Apples — Williams’ Favorite, Grayen- 
stein, Emperor Alexander, Green Alfris- 
to, Jonathan, Reinette de Canada, Lon- 
don Pippin, Esopus Spitzenberg, Mun- 
roe’s Favorite, Cleopatra, Rome Beauty, 
Rymer, Stcne Pippin, Rokewood. 

Pears—Williams’ Bon Chretien, Do- 
yenne, Boussoch, Gansel’s Bergamot, 
Poire de Berriays, Beurre de Capiaumont, 
Beurre Hardy, Beurre Bosc, Beurre 
d@’Anjou, Marie Louise, Eyewood, Win- 
ter Nellis, Josephine de Malines. 

Plums-—Early Rivers, Early Orleans, 
Angelina Burdett, De Montfort, Grand 
Duke, Diamond, Washington, Yellow 
Magnum Bonum, Pond’s Seedling, Coe’s 
Gelden Drop. 

Ap ricots— Oudin’s Early Peach, Royal, 
Hemskirke, Mansfield Seedling, Moor- 
park, Dundonald. 

Peaches—A msden’s June, High’s Early 
Canada, Alexander, Brigg’s Red May, 
Hale’s Early, Crimson George, Royal 
George, Elberta, Foster, Prince of Wales, 
Lady Palmerston, Salway. 

Cherries— Early Purple Guigue, Burg- 
doff’s Seedling, Twyford Bigareau, Early 
Lyons, Eagle’s Seedling, Black Bigar- 
reau, Bedford Prolific, Bigareau Napo- 
leon, Florence, St. Margaret. 

Figs — White Genoa, Large Black 
Genoa. 

Currants—Black Naples, La Versail- 

- Jaise (Red), Carter’s Black Champion, 
Bertyns No. 9. 


Strawberries—Edith, La Margauerite, 


Uptutmark, Trollope’s Victoria. 


‘Pruning should be yushed on until 
completed. 


South African Bark Trade. 


The following particulars of the black 
wattle bark trade of Natal are taken from 
the anuual report for 1905 of the Durban 
Chamber of Commerce— 

“ The quantity of black wattle exported 
in 1905 was 17,613 tons, of a declared 
value of £102,665, as against 15,819 tons 
declared value of £92,988, for the pre- 
vious year. At the beginning of the year 
1905 the mallet bark competition fore 
shadowed in last year’s report practically 
upset the Huropean markets. About 
twenty thousand tons of this article, 
which is derived from the eucalyptus 
occidentalis, a tree growing in the virgin 
forests of Western Australia, were im- 
ported into Hamburg, the chief centre of 
tbe European warkets for tanning mate- 
rial in general and wattle bark in parti- 
cular. As the Natal wattle industry is 
dependent on the Hamburg market to 
the extent of about four-fiths of the ex- 
port, it is not surprising that in conse- 
quence of the mallet bark competition 
prices for Natal black wattle bark should 
recede.” 
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Viticulture. 


GRAFTING, 


Tue practice of grafting is a very ancient 
one. We even find it mentioned so far 
back as 300 B.C, and frequently referred 
to in the old classic authors. Modern 
grafting is of course widely different to 
the ancient methods, but the principle is 
the same, 

Grafting was not applied extensively 
to the grape vine until the outbreak of 
phyll: xera, and the subsequent wholesale 
destruction of vineyards which followed. 

The operation is not a diflicult one, 
and only requires ordinary skill and in- 
telligence on the part of the grower. 


Theory of Grafting. 

Grafting is the operation of removing 
a bud or scion from one variety and 
placing it in contact with the wood of 
another variety, which is to be used as 
the stock. At the points where the scion 
and stock meet a growth appears, which 
is kuown as the callus. This gradually 
spreads until it meets and unites. The 
sap then flows between the stock and the 
scion, and the grafting is completed. The 
result of the operation is that the buds, 
leaves, blossoms and fruit of the scion are 
nourished by the sap and roots of another 
grape, whilst the roots of the st. ck ure 
developed by the leaves of the scion. 

The essential condition for success in 
graftmg is the complete and even contact 
of the surface of the scion with that of 
the stock, and care must be taken to 
b.ing the cambium or generative layers 
of the scion in close touch with those of 
the stock. The other conditions neces- 
sary for a good and rapid union of scion 
and stock are a right temperature, a cer- 
twin amount of moisture and the free 
access of air. If the temperature is too 
low the vigor of the stock is impaired, 
and either failure results or the growth of 
the scion is weak. 


On the other hand if the temperature 


is too high the scion drives up before the 
union is completed whilst sudden changes 
of temperature are always dangerous. 
The growth of the uniting tissues is 
assisted by the presence of fresh air, and 
if the junction is constantly wet the free 
access of air is impeded and the respira- 
tion of the new tissue hampered. 


Affinity. ~ 


We have already remarked that the 
physiolugical condition of the grafted 
vine is abnormal. We have two plants 
of the same species, it is true, but they 
differ widely in their habits and charac- 
teristics. ‘I'he one a wild, uncultivated 
variety from the plains, forests and moun- 
tains of America; the other the result of 
a thousand years of careful selection, 
crossing and cultivation in Europe. These 
two are, as it were, made one, and they 
become absolutely dependent on one 
another for their very existence. 

It must be obvious to the reader that 
for this union to become a complete suc- 
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cess the two must be, as the French say 
en rapport, or,as nearly as the English 
language describes it, they must display- 
a marked affinity for each other. 

Affinity may be described as a com- 
plex relation between the tissue or pro- 
toplasm of the scion and that of the 
stock. Where the relation is a harmonious 
oue and the two show a liking for each. 
other, the union is soon complete and 
both flourish. The svoots of the stock 
develop indifferent to the louse so dreaded 
by its scion; the scion flourishing vigor- 
ously and bearing feuit abundantly, un- 
aisturbed by the fact that it is being 
nourished by a foreigner and an alien. 
In other cases, where the affinity is weak 
or absent neither prosper and both are 
subject to disease and even death. Others 
after displaying an apparent liking for 
each other for some years, suddenly fail’ 
to agree and the nnion is dissolved. 

The varying degree of affinity between 
the various stocks and scions can only be 
determined by years of careful experi- 
ments and patient observation, and the 
growers should not plant American vines. 
and graft them indiscriminately. 


Tools Required 

No elaborate tools are necessary for the- 
purpose of grafting: the only ones re- 
quired are a wedge knife for splitting the 
stocks and keeping the wedye open for 
cleft grafting on old vines, a pair of seca- 
teurs, a saw, and grafting knives. 

For binding the grafts the use of raftir 
is strongly recommended. It can be pro- 
cured from any seedsman for about a Is. 
a pound: it is very light, and one pound 
will do many thousand grafts. It is 
strong, and at the same time soft and. 
supple, and much better for the purpose | 
than str.ng. [t does not rot easily, but in. 
wet localities’ or very moist soils it 
should be soaked in a very weak solut.on. 
of bluestone before using. ‘This prevents. 
it rotting before the graft has united. 

Care should be taken to rinse it in 
clean water after soaking in the bluestone 
solution, otherwise the copper might in- 
jure the cellular tissue of the callus. 

Wool is also suitableas a binding mate-. 
rial, whilst fine rubber is the best liga- 
ture for use in green grafting. 


Methods of Grafting 


The chief consideration in the question. 
of grafting is the choice of methods to be 
employed, «or practical purposes we will 
limit ourselyes to the seven principal. 
ones, and select the best. Grafting may 
be performed upon either cuttings or 
upon rooted vines. The best known 
methods are the following— 

1 Single or double cleft grafting ... For 

old vines, 

2 Side grafting or Cadillac method... . 

for old vines. 

3 English cleft grafting... For cuttings 

or young rooted vines, 

4 English whip tongue grafting ... For 

cuttings or young rooted vines. 

5 Splice grafting... For cuttings or 

young rooted vines. 


ae 


Ga 
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Callousing. 

This is an important operation by 
means of which the knitting tissues 
between the scion and the graft is started 
before planting out in the nursery. By 
this practice, now adopted in all wine 
growing countries, a much higher per 
centage of successful strikings is secured 
to the grower. For the purposes of this 
operation it is necessary for the grower to 
be provided with a small forcing house 
or frame, where the grafted cuttings may 
be kept at an even temperature 

“The grafted cuttings are placed in a 
box between layers of moist moss, and 
the forcing house kept at a steady tem- 
perature of 60 degrees for a month. Near 
the end-of this period it will be observed 
that a callus or growth of new uniting 
tissues is formed at the points of union 


between the scion and stock, and the buds 


burst, throwing delicate shoots. As soon 
as this callus is formed the cuttings are 
then subjected to less heat and exposed 
to the full light. This will harden the 
calJus and cause the leaves to turn green, 
thus preparing the cuttings for removal 
to the less equable temperature of the 
nursery. The operation is not a difficult 
-one to carry ont sucessfully, and the 
time and trouble expended on it is amply 
repaid by the increased number of suc- 
cessful grafts at the disposal of the 
grower 

A frequent cause of failure in callous- 
ing grafted cuttings is the presence of 
mould, which destroys the newly formed 
knitting tissue and prevents a successful 
union. To avoid this the moss used 
should be thoroughly sterilised bi fore 
being used by steaming it, or failing this 
by scalding it in boliug water As a 
further safeguard against tungoid growths 
pieces of wood chareval should be placed 
throughout the layers of moistened moss. 


Time of Callousing. 


Another important factor in securing a 
high percentage of strikings is-the time of 
performing the operation. It is essential 
that the soil should be in a warm state 
when the calloused cuttings are planted 
-out, otherwise the sudden change of tem- 
perature from the warm atmosphere of 
the forcing house to the cold soil of the 
nursery would destroy the knitting tissue 
and cause many misses. 

The operation should therefore not be 
performed in winter, but deferred until 
the spring, about six or seven weeks 
before planting. Then it will be much 
easier to keep the forcing house at an 
ven temperature, aud the soil outside 
will be sufficiently warm to plant out 
straightway in the nursery after callous- 
ing without any fear of a check. 

After planting ont it is necessary to 
cover ‘the ligature with a handful of sand 
or light soil. This prevents the callus 
being dried up or destroyed by the wind 
or snn, Ou the other hand clayey or 
heavy soils should not be used for this 
purpose, as they prevent the free access 
of air, hampering the respiration of the 
new tissue and by keeping it wet causing 
it to rob. 


‘ 
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The Poultry Yard. 


Utility Poultry at Sunny Bank Yards. 


To the man who lays a good foundation 
in poultry breeding and pursues the in- 
dustry on sys’ematic lines success is 
assured. Of this there are many instances 
to be found in the Mount Barker district, 
but in no case has success been greater or 
more pronounced than in that of Mr M, 
H, Cartwright, of the Sunny Bank Poultry 
Yards at Little Totness. He began opera- 
tions a season ago with teams of Black 
and White Orpingtons and Indian Runner 
ducks, the quality of which is self-apparent 
from their accomplish nents both in the 
slow per and us layers. The yards aro 
located in a fine position, and, cared for 
by kind and thoughtful hands, the stock 
enjoyed ideal surroundings from ‘the first 
and haye responded right royally in re- 
turning large profits for the care bestowed 
upon them Pen [. of Black Orpingtons, 
comprising a cock and three hens, all 
about 15 months old and of the well- 
known Sargenfri strain, possess unusual 
qual.ty, The cock gained first and special 
prize and one of the hens second prize in 
strong competition at the poultry show at 
Mount Barker last year, and it is expected 
that the cock and one of the hens will 
also c tch the judge’s eye and cards «t 
the exhibition here next month. The 
quartet are fine, typical birds, and the 
hens last year averaged 13 doz. ezgs eich. 
This, like other records quoted below, is 
no vain boast. Mr Cartwright conducts 
his yards on business lines, and his daily 
recoid book shows that his Black Orping- 
to.s for the twelve months returned a 


profit of 4s Gd in eggs alone, Sittings 
from these at 10s 6d are a gift Running 


about ut grass are about half a dozen 
Black Orpington pullets, while three 
cockerells are penned up, and for birds 
e'ght mouths old they all would be hard 
to beat, having plenty of size and weight, 
perfect plumage, and withal a credit t» 
pen No I. and their breeder. A new 
variety in White Orpingtons lends much 
interest to the yards. The birds, which 
are from Brockman’s stock imported from 
Cook & Son’s in Kent, are hardly so large 
or loose feathered as are the black variety, 
but as layers they are much earlier and 
Al, and as table birds carry rather more 
flesh and are of splendid flavor. The pen 
consists of a cockerel and four pullets, all 
very pleasing to look upon, and the pullets 
commenced laying at six months of age. 
In other yards are three cockerels, brothers 
to the above and all birds that fill the eye 
remarkably well. ‘They appear a breed 
that is going to become popular, and at a 
guinea a sitting the eggs are remarkable 
value, especially for birds that have snch 
excellent credentials. 


The reputation of the Indian Runner 
duck as th» “queen of layers’ in her 
order is generally recognised. Speci nens 
at Sunny Bank cime from the Sargenfri 
Yards and are tiptop in quility, the drake 


Il 


haying taken first and special and one of 
the ducks (by no means the best) second 
in keen competition at the Mount Barker 


“Show last August, and are expected to 


further distinguish themselves locally this 
year. These are all about 16 months old, 
and a testimony to the laying ability of 
the strain is forthcoming in that the two 
ducks now living laid all the year round, 
excepting for four weeks, gave 14 dozen 
eggs each for the 12 months, and haye 
produced 100 eggs between them in ten 
weeks this year. The profit in 1905 was 
6s per duck, which speaks for itself. In 
another pen are two drakes and four 
ducks, progeny of the above and all first- 
class specimens of a grand breed, eggs 
from which here are the essence of cheap 

ness at half a guinea a sitting. Mr 
Cartwright feeds his birds with dry stuff 
as chicks and later with bran and pollard 
(occasionally seasoned with bullock’s liver) 
in the morning, green stuff in abundance | 
at noon, and wheat at night, and that the 
ration produces the very best results will 
be readily admitted by all who accept the 
cordial invitation of the proprietor and 
visit the yards. Mount Barker Courier. 


The keeping of poultry, gulls and other 
birds in infected gardens is to be com- 
mended, as it is astounding what a num- 
ber of slugs some of these birds can 
devour. Young ducks are useful helps in 
this way, but they are too fond of peas 
and many other vegetables to be trusted 
in most gardens, ‘Tobacco is best used in 
dust form. This substance appears to 
paralyze the slugs which, together with 
snails, may frequently be found either 
dead or helpless in the dust of tobacco. 
They cannot stand the substance in any 
form, but they will sometimes cross leaves 
and even stalks of refuse tobacco—the 
dust appears to act as a barrier. Slugs 
show a decided preference for their own 
kind. If a number are killed they are 
greedily eaten by their comrades who 
will not leave a meal until the last par- 
ticle is gone. 


ECONOMIC 


Dental Company, 


LIMITED, 
74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


Under the direct personal supervision 
of our Surgeon, Mr T. Ambrose Macklin, 
who is duly qualified by registration. 


Every detail is overlooked by our Sur- 
geon at each stage, with the result that 
our patients are fully satisfied and our 
practise grows. 


We do not require to use Cocaine, 
Gas, Ether, or Chloroform, for Extractions 
however many, and they are quite painless, 


Every branch of Dontistry is unler- 
taken by us. 
Our feas are exceelingly mo lerate. 
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Starting. 


Good reader, no doubt you are one of 
the many who have for years been wait- 
ing and wanting to start with thorough- 
bred poultry, but have put this good 
work off from time to time from some 
trifling cause. 

Now, it doesn’t take the earth in value 
to start, and start right into it, and now 
a word to those who contemplate starting 
this spring. 

Let us say from our long years of expe- 
rience, and much of it very costly at that, 
as we had no one of experience to inform 
or explain the ups and downs to us, don’t 
wait too late as the time is near for hatch- 
ing, and we have many hundreds of beau- 
tiful little fellows off and doing fine. 

Study out the breed you wish to try 
and that test suits your taste, also one of 
the most popular varieties as well as the 
most profitable, and then send to some 
‘reliable breeder whose strain is well 
known for his or her catalogue or circular 
fully explaining their matings, with prices 
on eggs as well as show winnings, then 
study all over closely and go for the best 
every time and leave cheap, shoddy birds 
or eggs alone, as the best is none too good 
for the beginner. 

Go to the breeder whom you can rely 
upon, aud who can offer you good quality, 
then buy of him. 

When a fancier uses particular care in 
selecting and mating up his breeding 
yards, and succeeds year after year, aud 
has at all times quality to offer, one can 
hardly have a failure in sending orders 
to such breeders, for if he will send to 
such for the best eggs he will in most 
every instance get full value and satisfac- 
tion. 

Of course cne should not expect too 
much of a good thing, in fact if a 75 per 
cent. hatch is received he should consider 
limself extraordinarily lucky, and a 60 
per cent hatch very lucky. 

Do not always expect a 100 per cent 
hatch, as you surely are aware that very 
few breeders obtain such hatches them- 
selves at home although every breeder’s 
ambition is to get all the fertility in his 
eggs possible. 


Selling Eggs and Poultry. - 


As a general rule hens are kept on the 
farm for the primary purpose of produc- 
ing eggs. 

Unless the eggs are produced in éuper- 
abundance, which is seldom the case, the 
farmer’s wife or daughter can dispose of 
them to the best advantage by selling 
direct to private customers in the nearest 
town. These private customers can best 
be cbtained by first offering for sale only 


the highest class of products, and then — 


keeping all offerings up to the high point 
thusestablished. 

Once a reputation for dealing in only 
the very best eggs and chickens is estab- 
lished it can only be lost by wilful neglect. 
A few private customers thus secured will 
soon begin to depend entirely upon one 
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source of supply, confident that it is the 
best, and they will not grumble at paying 
the highest market prices. 

Many farmers have regular marketing 
days. on which their customers expect 
them, and they will not buy of any other 
if they are sure of not being disappointed, 

It is one thing to raise chickens and 
produce eggs: it is quite another to dis- 
pose of them to good advantage, but it 
can be’easily dcne. 


Setting Hens 


To bereally successful one must begin 
further back than the mere act of putting 
the eggs under the hen, which means the 
purchasing of eggs from a reliable breeder 
of stock of known vigor and worth, for 
the chick, like members of the human 
family, has the right to be well born and 
should be given that right by proceeding 
as above. 

After we have made things ready for 
the reception of the her, who should have 
been left for three days on the nest to 


* prove her good intentions, we remove her 


after dark to the nest prepared as follows: 
In a box about 12 x 14x £0 inches we 
have turned on its side we place a shovel 


_ ful of moist earth, loam preferable, in 


which has been mixed a small shovelful 
of coal ashes, and on this the nest mate- 
rial of straw without grain in it, shaping 
so not to leave too flat, neither eo deep as 
to hinder the hen in turning the eggs— 
the form of a saucer is abont right —and 
over all we sprinkle a good supply of lice 
powder, This done we dust biddy freely 
with the same and consign her to her 
three weeks of lonesomeress. 

Have yournest room in a quiet spot, 
sheltered and not too light, provide a 
dust bath, good sound grain and fresh 
water daily, and twice during incubation 
dust the hen freely, and you may be 
assured of a good hatch. 

{t is usual with us to set two or more 
hens at oue time, as in so doing if the 
weather be such as to permit two broods 
may be given the one hen to mother, and 
the other hen returned to the yards and 
other duties. 

Eggs should be tested at the end of ten 
days, and all infertile ones removed, thus 
giving more room to the fertile ones and 
lessening the chances of nest soiling by 
broken eggs. 

Should this happen at any time, and it 
does frequently where hens are used, take 
a basin of warm water and wash the eggs, 
dry carefully and return to the nest pre- 
pared with clean straw and no harm has 
been done. 

It will do no harm to confine the hen 


tothe nest the first day by a screen in 


front, and remc ving this the second morn - 
ing, giving the hen a chance at feed and 
water, by which time in usual cases she 


will be true to her trust. 


The principal element in the action of 
bones is phosphate of lime, which is indis- 
pensable to the growth of nearly all plants, 
but it is scarce in many soils and is 
speedily exhausted. 
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The Dairy. 


Training the Young Dairy Animals. 


When a heifer first. comes into the 
dairy the glands which constitute her 
udder are in an undeveloped condition, 
and need good management in crder to 
secure an abundant and prolonged flow 
of milk. From the start seo that every 
drop of milk is drawn out. Rub the 
udder, carefully kneading it, especially if 
it contains any very hard lumps. If 
lumps form which seem difticult to reduce 
Lathe with water as warm as the hand 
will bear. Repeat this three or four 
times a day. If the cow is intended for 
the dairy, under iio conditions let the 
calf run with her. In feeding, be caréful 
at the start not to feed too liberally ; bunt 
after a few days have elapsed it will be 
well to gradually increase her rations. 
Liberal feeding is necessary in order to 
develop her milking qualities. One ad- 
vantage in breeding the heifers so that 
they will come in after the grass has 
started is that it will help materially in 
securing a good flow of milk. It is neces- 
sary to secure not only the largest flow of 
mjlk, but a flow for the longest season. 
For this reason it is best in many cases 
not to breed the heifer for her second calf 
for several months, Let at least twenty 
months intervene between the first and 
second ealf. In many cases a young pro- 
mising heifer is ruined as a profitable cow 
by breeding her too soon after: her first 
calf as her energies are directed to the 
growing of the calf she is carrying, and 
this affects her milk giving, and a failure 


to secure a good development of the milk- - 


giving functions at this time will affect 
her the remainder of her life. TT} e milk- 
giving, like other organs, are beneficially 
stimulated by use, and all reasonable care 
should be taken to secure a large flow of 
milk for the-longest period possible, and 
the feeding and management and the 
breeding must be done in the way best 
calculated to do this. So far as possible 
the cow must be liberally fed after she 
drops her calf, and after the danger of 
milk fever is past. No matter what her 
treatment may be in other respects, she 


‘canuot be developed into a good dairy 


cow unless she is well fed, and the ration 


must be one calculated to enable her to 


give the largest flow of milk. ‘his is of 
more importance with a young heifer that 
must of necessity need development than 
with a cow whose habits are fairly well 
established. Many dairymen and others 
who milk cows for profit believe that 
when a cow reaches the age of seven or 
eight her useful years are over, and that 
she should be replaced by one younger. 
Bunt, other things being equal, this is a 
mistake. A cow that has been well cared 


for, with generous rations and proper 


attention given to her comfort through 
all seasons of the year, is better and will 
make a more profitable return at eight 
years old than at an earlier age; in other 


at 
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Words, she isin her prime, and she will 
Continue in this condition several years, 
—'nd will not be considered an old cow 
_ Until fourteen or fifteen years have passed. 
_ ~Ows with first calves—at two or three 
Years— are generally unprofitable in their 
milk yield, and one really good cow be- 
Ween seven and eight years old will pay 
4 better revenue than two that are per- 
‘rming their first year’s duties in the 
‘ry herd, and she will probably consume 


ut a little more food than the younger 
Ones, 


On Breeding. 


Those who are seeking to breed cows for 
the dairy, whether they be thoroughbreds 
°r whether they be crossbreds, should re- 
Member the adage that “like produces 
ike or the likeness of an ancestor.” See 
hat the dam of the bull you propose to 
Use has the characteristics in either milk 
_ 8\Ving or butter making, and in form and 
*ze of udder that you desire to see per- 
- Petuated in your herd, that his granddams 
"te possessed of like characteristics, and 
*o back, if possible, to at least four gene- 
_ tations. If the female ancestors be pos- 
essed of those characteristics you seek to 
- “8Ve established in your herd, then you 

May be reasonably assured that the bull 
Will, when mated properly with desirable 
; “ows, produce satisfactory offspring. ~ 

bre ose using what is known as an “ in- 

Ted” sire, that is, one in-bred toa 
-*ommon ancestor on the part of both sire 

ag dam, should bear in mind that while 
eis bull so in-bred will probably have the 

lity to fix the characteristics of the 
ymon ancestor to whom he is in-bred, 
© will as surely fix and eggerate tho un- 
“sirable features of the ancestor as he 
the desirable ones. Therefore, it is 


“Specially necessary to see that the ancestor © 
hom he is in-bred, or his descendants ~ 


to w 


through whom your bull traces to him, be 
ute Possessed of characteris 1¢s that you do 
desire to perpetuate in your cows. 
ose breeders of thoroughbred stock 
Are not financially in a position to go 
\de their own herds for desirable sires, 
uld mate the sire they have in use to 
ir best'cow. They should retain her 


Who 
Cuts 
Sho 
the 


§ Bes : 
nae Mate him with the next best cow 
the related to the dam, and so on until 


m4 Y prodace a sire which has, as female 

able tot for four generation. back, desir- 

| Ree Cows. In this way they are pretty 
x to have a bull that will produce in 

i Offsprings the sought-for qualities, 

th vided the cows to which he is bred be 
®inselyes desirable. 


nrc oa SE 


Floors and Troughs in Stables 
and Cowsheds. 


5 The best material for floors and passages 
bas "ndoubtedly concrete, and where good 
Dref 18 available it should be adopted in 
If ferace to all other classes of flooring. 
With ® passages used by the cows are laid 
int, Concrete, they should be channelled 


Squares of 8 in. or 4 in., in order to ~ 
Prey 


ent the cows slipping. If cement is 


ats, 


- inch deeper than the other. 
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expensive and bricks are cheap, the latter 
may be used for the stalls; but in any 
case cement or heavy stones are to be 
preferred for the heel or settle stones, as 
they are called in Scotland, If the byre 
is to be used for Jersey cows or the 
smallest sizes of Ayrshires, the stalls 
should be about 6 ft. 10 in. from the 
wall to the edge of the manure channel. 
If Ayrshire cows are to be used it should 
be about 7 ft. Zin. long, and if Short- 
horns from 7 it. 2 in. to 7 ft. 4 in. long. 
For Jerseys or Ayrshire the stall should 
be from 6 ft. to 7 ft. wide, and for Short- 
horns 7 ft. to 7} ft., according to size. If 
the heel stone is of cement, the surface 
should be chanelled, and be 6:in. above 
the bottom of the manure channel. If 
flags are easily procured they may be used 
for the walks, manure channel, and stall 
divisions. Cobble stones make the worst 
walks and channels, and should never be 
used if anything better is available, 

The manure channel should be 2 ft. 
wide, and have a fall in its length of half 
an inch for each cow, and a fall across of 
half an inch also, the side next to the 
cow’s heels being the highest, These two 
details, although trifling in themselves, 
are of immense importance as far as the 
cleanliness of the cows is concerned, The 
cows should drop their excrement at the 
side of the channel, close to their heels. 
If the channel is made as wide as sug- 
gested, it is very seldom that the manure 
will cover the whole of the floor of the 
channel. Consequently, as soon as a cow 
voids any urine, it at once ‘runs to the 


side nearest the walk and furthest from ~ 


the cows, owing to that side being half an 
As goon as 
it arrives there it at once flows off to the 
lowest part of the channel, disappearing 
in the cesspool in a minute or less from 
the time it was voided. If the manure 


channel is made narrower than 2 ft., or if _ 


the floor of it is not made with a fall from 
the cows, the manure will be certain to 
dam back the urine, and keep it standing 
and stinking for hours. In the interval, 
as soon as the cows lie down, they drop © 
their tails into the pool, and later on 
switch the liquid all over their bodies. 
Even when every precaution is adopted, 
extraneous matter will at times enter the ~ 
milk, but if the channels are badly de 
signed or ‘paved the amount become3 so 
great as to betoken extreme carelessness. 
Manure channels deeper than 4 in. at the 
cow’s heels and 6 in. at the walk, are. 
unnecessary and a danger to the cows 
when stepping over them, 

Traps should be inserted at the lowest 
point of the manure channel in order to 
intercept chaff, straws, and other solid 
matter. These with a pan almost filling 
the cesspool are to be recommended, as 
they work satisfactorily and are very easily 
cleaned. The stall divisions’ may be of 
stone, cement, iron, or wood, and little 
preference need be shown for either. Hach 
animal should have a separate trough, 
with a division at least 1 ft. wide between 
the troughs, so that no animal can eat 
out of it?s neighbor’s trough, This should 
be rigidly prevented, not only on account 
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of the dangers attending over-feeding, but 
as a precaution against the spread of 
tuberculosis, Every trough should be 
thoroughly glazed or enamelled white or 
brown on the inside, and the surface 
should be as smooth as glass. They 
should be smaller rather than too large, 
20 in. by 16 in. by 18 in. being quite 
sufficient. Troughs made of wood or 
gutters of brick, as is com non in some 
districts, are a great mistake. 


Importation of Pure-bred Pigs. 


The Hon. Minister of Agriculture has 
received the following communication 
from the Secretary of the National Pig- 
breeders’ Association, of Ruddington, Not- 
tingham, England :— ; 

That the Secretary informs the Minister 
of Agriculture in foreign countries that 
export certificates are issued by him, when 
demanded, for pigs sent abroad, and that 
such certificates, signed and stamped with 
the seal of the Association, constitute a 
guarantee that the animals so certified are 
pure bred, and entered, or eligible for 
entry, in the Herd Book of the Association, 
My Council decided upon taking this step 
in consequence of the fact that a large 
number of pigs have been exported is 
‘*- Large Whites” that were not pure bred, 
and therefore not eligible for the Her 
Book of this Association, j 


| K. Bechtel, 


Truss and Bandage Maker, 
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Principles of Horseshoeing. 


By Dr. Geo. FIe.pina. 


To ‘keep the foot: healthy and sound — 


the hoof mnst not Le mutilated by knife 
or rasp The well of the hoof is con- 
tinually growing downwards, and would 


grow to an indefinite length if it was not - 


worn by the ground when the horse is in 
an unshod state. In the shod condition 
it grows at about the same rate, but the 
shoe prevents its being worn, and every 
time the horse has to be reshod the 
superfluous horn which has accumulated 
at the lower Lorder of the wail since the 
last shoeing has to be removed by the 
rasp. This is all that is necessary in the 
way of rasping and cutting. 


In reducing the wall to a proper length 


and so preserving the natural angle and 


direction of the hoof, should consist the 
principal item of the farrier’s skill. 


The reduction should be made from the 
lower or ground border of the wall, never 
from the front surface, and reduction 

_ should be so effected as not only to bring 
the hoof to a proper length, but to keep it 
also in proper relation to the direction of 
the limb—that is, the toe must notbe too 
long, the heel too high nor too low, nor 
one side of the foot higher than another. 
The latter condition makes the limb and 
foot appear crooked when looked at in 
front, and strains the ligament and car- 

_tileges on one side of thelimb. Asa 
general rule the wall should be lowered 
to the level of the unpared sole. 

The sole and frog should on no account 
be pared or touched by the knife, nor 
should the heels be opened. The horny 


sole and frog, unlike the wall, do not grow: 


indefinitely, but when they have attained 
a certain thickness they throw off the 
superfluous or old horn in flakes or 
scales. This natural thickness of the sole 


and frog horn is an absolutely essential 


condition for the maintenance of the foot 
_ in health and protection from injury, and 
in proportion as it is dominated by the 
farrier’s knife so will the foot suffer. 

Not only does the solid part play a 
most important part in protecting the 
sensitive parts it covers from injurious 
contact with the ground, or hard bodies 
such as stones, and keep the hoof strong 
and sound, but. the semi-detached flakes 
it is always throwing off render great 


service by acting as so many spring 


shields when the horse’ puts his sole on 
stones or hard, unlevel ground, and also 


by retaining wet, They are a kind of 
natural and ever present stopping, which — 


keeps the horn beneath moist and supple. 
_ Every flake on sole and frog, therefore, is 
valuable, and though these may appear as 


untidy to some eyes as the surface of the — 
oak with its rough bark, yet to deprive — 


them of the dead horn is almost as hurt- 
ful as denuding the tree of its covering, 


“ By leaving the sole and frog unpared the’ 


_ farrier is spared some useless and perni- 
_ cious labor. : 


~ as light as is compatible with a certain 


Salting worn by the horse should be — 


amount of wear, and adapted to the re- 
quirements of the work which the horse 
has to perform: 

I have already given reason why no 
more weight should be added to the end 
of the limb thanvis absolutely necessary, 
in order to diminish the muscular fatigue 
and straining of tendons and ligaments, 
and reduce the number: of nails required 
to secure the shoe to the hoof. Theshoe, 
to be adapted to the various services of 
the horse must be varied more or less in 
form and other particulars. But for the 
fast-going, and especially weight-carrying 
horses, it should not prevent the frog 
resting-on the ground, as it is these 
horses which most frequently suffer from 


1 avicular disease. And even with horses: 


employed in slow draught, it would be 
well if their frogs could be allowed the. 
same privilege, as they would then be 


much less liable to ossification of the 


lateral cartileges of the foot (side) bones. 


Whatever pattern the shoe may assume 
it should not be bevelled on the foot sur- 
face, so as to throw the weight on the 
margin of the foot, and leave a wide space 
between it and the sole. 

The upper or foot surface of the shoe 
ought to be a plain surface, resting alike 
on the wall and the border of the sole, as 


- the latter is well adapted for weight- 


bearing, and the more the weight is dis- 
tributed over the lower face of the hoof, 


the better can the foot perform its func- _ 


tions and retain its soundness, This ap- 
Pe more particularly of course to the 
oot. ad 


Not only does this kind of shoe assist 


the foot better than the bevelled shoe, 
but it prevents suction in heavy ground 
and gives no lodgment to stones, etc., as 


well as yielding other advantages of a less : 


noticeable kind. 


Bnt instead of haying the lower or 


ground face of the shoe quite plane as is 
usually the case, it should be bevelled or 
concave. In fact the best form of shoe is 
undoubteily that which is just the re- 
verse, so far as its surfaces are concerned, 


of that in every day use. With the ground 


face of the shoe concave, a better foot- 
hold is secured and stones are less readily 
picked up. 2 
Calkins for fast-moving horses should 
be dispensed with, if possible; or if they 
must be used they should be low, and of 
the same height on both sides of the shoe. 
If worn by heayy draught horses, they 


ought to be supplemented by a toe pieco — 
at the front of the shoe of the same . 


height as tho calkin. This not only keeps 
the foot level, but greatly assists the 
horse in draught. = fu 


The best time for general manuring is 
from the fall of the leaves.in the autumn 


to the rising of the sap in the spring, and — : 
this is the proper. time for applying all _ 


RUNDLE STREET BAS 
i" KRANTZ Bro 


slow acting manures like stable manures, 
superphosphates, green manuring, ete. 


_ Quick acting manures such as nitrate of 
soda, potash, dried blood, etc., should be 
administered to vines in the spring, when. 
_ the buds are bursting and roots active. 
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Flower Garden. : 


The Camellia. 


By J. Cronin. j 


Tue camellia is a handsome evergreen 
Winter-blooming shrub, found native in 
China and Japan ‘The florists’ varieties 
haye been produced from Camellia Japo- 
_ Nica, a species that was introduced into 
England in 1739, This species is de- 
8cribed as a lofty shrub or small tree, 
foand growing wild in woods partially 
shaded from the sun by other trees. 


_ Robert Fortune mentions several varie- 
ties that he saw in the central and 
Southern provinces of China that had 
attained a height of from 30 to 40 feet. 
Some time after the original importation 
Several forms of varieties of C. Japonica, 
that produced flowers of varying cvlors 
and forms, were introduced into Euro- 
pean gardens, and it was froin these prin- 
Cipally that the fine varieties now grown 
I our gardens were raised. 

In addition to Camellia Japonica, ©. 
Sasanqua and reticulata are worthy of 
Cultivation. ; 

In this State the camellia is easily 
rown in the cool districts, where, when 
thoroughly established, it endures ex- 
tremes of cold, heat ana drought. In the 
gardens in the metropolitan district shel- 
ter from large trees or trellis is usually 


igh tn 


_. Provided, and fine specimens may be seen 


In many of the large gardens and nur- 
Series. In the warm districts shade con- 
Itions are necessary to grow them. The 
Principal point of value in camellias is 
their blooming when most trees and 
shrubs are without flowers or foliage. In 
4 fair collection, embracing early and late 
Varieties, some of the plants will be in 
Ower from June till September. 

Most of the plants purchased from the 
hurserymen are grafted on seedlings from 
Single varieties. This grafting requires a 

®ated glass house to insure a success. 
Cuttings of some varieties will form 
Plants under special conditions, but this 
Method is not often practised, being very 
Slow and uncertain. Layering is the most 


certain and easy means of increasing 
camellias. The process differs little from 
that for carnations, except that the soil 
should be more carefully prepared. The 
layers require to be attached to the parent 
plant, and attended to in watering, etc., 
for a full growing season at least. Some 
varieties nevd two years to form a sufficient 
root system to ensure free, healthy growth 
in the young plants. In preparing soil 
for the reception of layers—practically 
cuttings only partly separated from the 
parent plant—no manure should be used. 


A light, sandy and porous compost is 


necessary. The shoots should be securely 
pegged down to prevent any chance of 
their being disturbed when cultivated. 
During spring is the best time to layer 
camellias, and free growing shoots of the 
previous season are most likely to make 
good plants. They require to be kept 
moist during the dry, hot weather. 


A fairly friable loam, enriched with 
well rotted cow or sheep manure and 
thoroughly drained, will suit camellias 
well. The best manure to apply to soil 
around large plants is bonedust. A light 
dressing should be applied and lightly 
forked in during winter. A situation 
sheltered from north winds and full sun 
in summer is most suitable. In districts 
subject to severe frost a low situation 
should be avoided, or the flowers will be 
spoiled. 


One of the most important points in 
camellia culture is the need of planting 
carefully. The plants if taken from pots 
should be set out with the surface roots 
at the settled level of the surface soil. If 
planted too deeply they rarely succeed. 
‘Temporary shelter should be provided for 
the first summer, after which they may 
be expected to endure normal summer 
conditions. 


In cultivating the soikabout camellias 
deep working should be avoided at all 
seasons. Digging among the roots should 
never be attempted, as most of the feed- 
ing roots are near the surface and would 
inevitably be destroyed. A light skimmer- 
ing of the surface and atop dressing of 
sweet good soil is all that is necessary in 
the way of cultivation. 


The plants need a fair amount of water 
during summer. 


The only pruning needed is the re- 
moval of any parts that will tend to 
make the plants crowded with shoots or 
ill balanced. 

An occasional spraying with kerosene 
emulsion or resin compound will rid the 
plants of the black scale pest. 


The principal varieties are as follows— 


White — Alba plena. Fimbriata 
Isabella, Bonomiana 
Mathotiana alba 


Rei—C. M. Hovey, C. H. Hovey 
Rafia, Mathotiana 
William Bull 
Pink—Storyii, Mrs H. Boyce 
Lady St. Clair 
Harriet Beecher 


Marble and striped—Wrightii 
Giovanni Santarelli 
Carlotta Papudofft 


Other Forms—Aspasia, Waratah. 
White Waratah 
Sasanqua, Reticulata 


Horrensis asks—1. Will it pay to buy 
produce, say potatoes and onions, and 
export to Durban, South Africa? 2. 
Which generally pays the best, exporting 
or importing in this line ? I mean, would 
it pay better to go to South Africa and 
import? If we conld answer the two 
questions we would not be running the 
Australian Gardener, as the market in 
both countries is subject to fluctuations. 
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Shasta Marguerite Daisy, 


This handsome variety has been raised 
by crossing the European Chrysanthemum 
Maximum with the the free-flowering 
American Daisy, and re-crossing the pro- 
geny witha Japanese variety ( Nipponi- 
cum ); the result being a great improve- 
ment upon any of the Chrysanthemum 
muxima in commerce, 


The flowers are devoid of coarseness, 
aithough some forms are frequently 4 to 
5 inches across, with two to tour rows of 
petals of the purest white, and with a 
smaller yellow centre, carried on long 
wiry stems in a graceful manner. 


When raised from seed, flowers vary 
considerably, and many new and beauti- 
f il forms may confidently be expected. 


While some plants are dwarf, not ex- 
ceeding L ft., others will be 2 to 3 feet 
high. The dwarf plants are very effective 
when grown in borders or beds; whilst 
the taller are particularly useful for 
cutting. 

Some plants will produce each flower 
ona single long stem; others will give 
six to twelve full sized flowers on one 
long stem in the form of a most graceful 
spray. 

Seeds may be sown at any time, and 
seedlings transplanted when large enough 
tu ‘handle. 


Extract rrom “Illustrated Mail,” 
By Farm anv GarpEN Expert. 


‘‘An entirely new Daisy is the Shasta 
variety, and those on the look out for a 
hardy yet pretty plant could not do better 
than secure some seeds and plant them 
during the coming spring. This daisy 
produces four times as much bloom as 
any other variety, and when cut, will re- 
main in a fresh condition for fully a 
fortnight, which makes it a unique flower 
for decoration. The plant, too, is a good 
bloomer, and will succeed in any soil. 
When it is stated, too, that it is is a good 
perennial, bloowing better and more 
abundantly each year, and may be multi- 
- : M 9) : plied by simple division uf the aie one 

f feels uo hesitation in recommending the 
Shasta Mat Suerite : aisy. Shasta Daisy tv all anxious to secure a 
Kitdly lent by Messrs E. and W. Haskett, Sveds.nen and Nurserymen, Rundle-st,, Adelaide —__ good, hardy flowering plant for taeic 
gardens.” 
LS 
Lawns, 

It is too late to plant lawns of couch 

grass, but buffalo grass succeeds well if 


a fevyebwor We =a, a Corm’s planted this month. The most important 


point is to water considerably, as no de- 
pendence can be placed on rainfall, The 


ground should be well manured and dag 
Ss Wi EX » => "xX ss at least a foot deep, after which it should 
be planted some 5 inches deep, and the 
° ° - watered as the planting proceeds. 
Are obtainable at ALL Stores and Confectioners, = ~ * "ore ss ber : 


: es Border Plants 
Plant out all kinds cf bedding and 


border plants as calceolarias, verbenas, 
Wholesale Factory 2 TW I N ST RE ET cup nena ehelies and petunias. 
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ROSES. 


The rose garden requires much atten- 
tion at the present time. 
and dwarfs should be mulched with well 
decayed manure, as this not only prolongs 
the season of flowering, but also increases 
the vigor of the plants. Where roses are 
grown for exhibition the leading shvots 
should be disbudded, which means that 
the strongest bud upon each shoot must 
be preserved and all others cut off, so that 
the whole strength of the plant may be 
directed to the development of those that 
remain. 

If aphis appear they should be destroyed 
before the buds commence to open or the 
petals will be disfigured. Soapy water 
sprayed over the trees occasionally will 
rid rose bushes of the fly. One ounce of 
soap dissolved in one gallon of water 1s 
quite strong enough. 


Ehiysanthemums 


should be propagated this month. If for 
pot culture they should be rooted in small 
pots, two cuttings to be put in each so 
that they may be separated at the proper 
time without disturbing the rvots. The 
best soil for rooting the cuttings in is 
made of rich garden soil and sand in 
equal parts. Another method of growing 
these in pots, where small cau:pact speci- 


mens densely covered with flowers are ° 


desired, is to put four to six cuttings in 
each 5inch pot, and when the time for 
removal arrives they can be put in larger 
sized pots without their roots disturbed. 

For the outdoor culture of chysanthe- 
mums the ground should now be pre- 
pared by manuring heavily and trenching 
tu a depth of 15 inches. This will ensure 
the most vigorous growth with the least 
necessity for water. By the adoption of 
this method first-class flowers with good 
culoring can be produced. A too liberal 
application of water afiects the colors of 
all varieties except the white ones. A 
firmer, more stocky growth of stem is 
secured in deeply manured ground, with 
_ a minimum of water, as the roots are thus 
secure from the effects of summer heat, 
and instead of the ungainly stems which 
much water produces, plants handsome in 
appearance and bearing flowera of the 
highest quality are secured. 


Annuals, 

Sow in beds of rich sandy soil a variety 
_ of tender annuals, including celosias, bal- 
sams, asters, amaranthus and zunias. The 
beds should be made up in a warm place, 
or at least sheltered from west and south 
' winds Hardy annuals may be planted. 
Sow in the open borders sweetpeas, lu- 
pins, convolvulus (majorand miner) and 

aunflowers. 


Both standards. 
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Sweet Pea, 

ORO) 

GARD 
A short time back we advised that 
sweet peas should be sown. As to their 
decorative qualities, it appears to us 
almost needless to have to once more re- 
mind our readers thereof. As to cut 
flowers they are greatly admired, and 
their attractiveness in this respect de- 
mands their culture in the highest degree 
by everyone possessing space large enough 
to accommodate them. Snould they have 
been grown when last we advised, they 
should ere now have attained a nice for- 


ward condition, and their flowering quali-- 


ties will also be beginning to show. 
Naturally this will not be so should 
the soil in which they have been sown be 
of a cold and bleak character. It is, at 
any rate, desirable that a fresh set of seed 
Le put in to thus effect the purpose of 
maintaining the succession of flowers. 
Undoubtedly the sweet pea is amongst the 
most lovely and’ sweet scented of our 
spring flowers, and we cannot urge too 
strongly upon our readers the desirability 
of its cultivation. Throughout the winter 
and spring months their flowers can be 
had in the best of perfection for a con- 
siderable period. : 

To be enabled to get the full benefit of 
the sweet pea, it is vecessary that they be 
well staked as soon as the tendrils begin 
to show on the plants. There are some 
dwarf varieties in cultivation, which will 
not require quite so tall stakes, aud the 
taller-growing varieties. 

In staking sweet peas it is desirable 
that the length of the stakes ought to be 
as nigh as possible as the height to which 
the plants will grow If too long stakes 
be put in they become unsightly in the 
flower garden, and if too short the benefit 


-of a number of the best of the flowers 


will be lost owing t» the top of the plants 
douoling over by reason of a want of the 
requisite support. 


Bulbs. 


Many varieties of bulbous plants are 
now in their spring glory, and they will 
appear to better advantage if supported 
with neat stakes. Although these flowers, 
which include daffodils in large variety, 
the snowflake, hyacinths, ixias, and that 
exceedingly sweet and useful flower, the 
freezia, are so charming when carefully 
tended, nothing in a garden is more re- 
pulsive than to see them unsupported and 
trailing upon the ground. 

Plant bulbs of gladioli for summer 
flowering, also Japanese lilies and tuber- 
roses. Liliums require deep rich soils and 
prefer shady spots. The bulbs should be 
planted at least 8 inches deep or the heat 
will injure them. ; 


The farmer of to-day must learn to 
think, or he is lost, and nothing is more 
conducive to exact thinking than scien- 
tific experiment. 


Rhodanthe Manglesi. 


This useful annual,a native of West 
Australia, makes a charming pot plant, 
and when well grown and laden with its 
satiny pink blossoms, few things are more 
useful for placing in vases in rooms, or 
for the decoration of side stages in a 
greexhouse or conservatory. It is easily 
raised from seed, which may be sown now, 
and the best way to grow it is to sow in 
pans of light sandy soil and place some- 
where in the warm till the seeds germin- 
ave, when the pans should be at once 
removed to a light and cool position. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, they should be carefully trans- 
planted, about six in a 4} inch pot and 
eight in a 6 inch. 

THE Compost 

used should be light and rich, and may 
consist of three parts loam, one part leaf 
mould, one part of old mushroom bed 
manure, and one part sand. Careful 
watering is advisable in the early stages 
of growth, but as the plants advance more 
liberal supplies will be requisite, Rho- 
danthes require neatly staking before 
they come into flower, and in very hot 
weather shading should be given them 
during the hottest part of the day. A 
point in their favor is that they are not 
troubled with insect pests, and therefore 
are particularly adapted for amateurs, 
and those who have not much glass accom- 
modation. 
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Buds of Sprin gS 
GOGO 


ALTHOUGH in the summer months tke 
activity of vegetative life is marvellous 
enough, yet its manifestations are far 


less striking than in the first week or 


two of the spring, when the leafage, 
under the genial influence of the sun and 
shower, is rapidly decking the erstwhile 
skeleton trees with fresh and verdant 
growth. We take little note of the further 
development and ripening when once the 
leaf has shaken itself and expanded more 
or less into its normal shape, it is merely 
a matter of addition, but at the outset 
there is asuddenness about the develop- 
ment which strikes the eye forcibly. One 
day the trees are bare and its buds black, 
the next a flush of delicate greenery is 
perceptible, and on closer investigation 
every point is seen to have broken bounds, 
and the tiny tiplets of the coming foliage 
are just in evidence, This stage reached, 
eXpansien goes on by leaps and bounds, 
the glistening buds shake out the leaves 
almost as we look at them, and within 
the compass of a single week the tree is 
clothed with verdure, which, as yet un- 
sullied by dust, unworn by breezy friction 
and unb:tten by predatory vermin, has a 
freshness and charm which the more re- 
dundant foliage of summer days ca 1 never 
boast of. Nature, too, demonstrates in 
every bud a most marvellous capacity for 
packing; take one of these buds just 
opened and examine it. The whole bunch 
of leaves is complete as it emerges, and 
although they have been built up by the 


_ busy cells within the hard resistant shell 


which is now discarded, there is not a 
crease in the wrong place, nor a single 
vein of all the myriads distorted. Mark, 
too, as the separate segments expand how 
the stalks lengthen, and each radiating 
leaflet assumes precisely the cight distance 
to prevent subsequent overlapping, and 
consequent invasion of its neighbours’ 
tight to the sunshine. Each clust«r of 
leaves cheys the same law as regards its 
own little community, and, although 
there is an eventual struggle amongst the 
many comn.unities,the whole tree assumes 
the best form possible to accommodate 
the majority. HEvery bud, too, has its in- 
dividuality, even on the same tree, but 
taking different varieties, species, and 
genera, the study of the bursting bud is 
soon seen to be of inexhaustible interest. 
Take the various fruit trees, apples, pears, 
plums, and so on, with their diverse leaf 
and flower buds, all determined Ly the 


subtle influence of past and fergotten 


‘sunbeams. The potent power of these 
has been hoarded up in those little hard 
knobs at the tips of the twigs all through 
the winter, and now break out here into 
barren leafage, and there into bunches of 
snowy or rosy blooms, each wtth a luscious 


embryo fruit in its bosom, and a store of ( 


honey as a sweet reward for the labour of 
love which the bee is ever ready to under- 
take and perfect. 
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Gloxianas ; 
UM ew 


GLOXxIaNAs are usually rec\oned ag hot- 
house flowers, but this is more from the 
fact that they require the moist atmos- 
phere of a hothouse than from any neces- 
sity for great neat. 

From the time they are started in early 
spring until the buds are well advanced, 
they must be surrounded by a moist at- 
mosphere, with a temperature from 6) to 
80 deg. This can easily be secared even 
in a zreenhouse by arranging fur them a 
box contailing an inch cr two of damp 
ashes at the bottom, and having a glass 
cover, as this gives light as well as pro- 
tection from dry heat. This glass-covered 
box should be placed over the hot-water 
Pipes so as to ensure the requisite 
warmth; it can be raised ‘on bricks 1f the 
heat should be too great, or made warmer 
by cutting a little of ‘the bottom away, 
just sufficient to let it down on to the 


pipes, a piece of small meshed wire net- _ 


ting being laid over the holes. amen 

Moss, which has previously been dipped 
into boiling water to destroy all insect 
life, is very useful as a layer over the 
ashes, to retuin the moisture. but is not 
absolutely necessary. ‘The sinall pots in 
which the tubers are started can be sunk 
tu the rim in them. The glass should be 
taken off and wiped dry every worniny. 
as it is very undesirable that the drops 
collected on the top should fall on the 
plants, and the ashes at the bottom of 
the box must be kept quite moist, always 
using warm or tepid water for the plants. 

Glox.unas object to the full sunshine. 
If ina very sunny position, it is better to 
shade the glass over them in the middle 
of the day with one layer of newspaper : 
they do well without this under the shade 
of vines, and a vinery is an excellent 
place for them, if the fires are kept up at 
night till the nights are warm. Gloxianas 
treated in this way should be hardened 
off for a week gradually,.s soon as their 
blooms open, before being used in a room 
or a- dry conservatory, always avoiding 
any sudden check from change of atmos- 
phere or temperature. © 


Gladiol us and 
Sweet Pea 


FINEST COLLECTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


L. EX. Howell, 


GLADIOLI SPECIALIST, 


Mount Victoria a NSW. 


Catalcgues Free on application. 
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Boronias. 
GX] OXD 


Amona the sweetest-scented plants the 
boronia takes a foremost position, and a 
whiff of its delicious perfume, which is 
that of the cowslip greatly intensified, is 
something not readily forgotten. The 
boronia belong to the 
Hakp-Woopep SrcTion oF PLANTs, 

mostly from New Holland and various 
parts of Australia, and like many other 
plants from the same districts they need 
careful culture, and will not succeed with 
the rough and ready treatment often given 
without harm to soft-wooded plants, but 
with a fair amount of care they are not 
difficult, and they fully deserve the at- 
tention they need. 


Ir 1s ApvISABLE to Buy Puants 


in spring, just about the time they are 
showing their buds, and we will take this 
asa starting point iu our remarks on 
culture. Place the plants on a nice light: 
soil and attend carefully to watering, so 
that the rvots are never allowed to get 
quite dry, neither must they be kept over- 


wutered—failure to observe these items - 


fully heing sure to lead to disaster. After 
flowering, let the soil get a little on the 
dry side; then cut the plants down to 
within three joints of the last pruning 
or stopping. For some weeks progress 
will be slow, and very little water must 
be given, though it may be increased very 
gradually as growth is made. The plants 
may be put out ona bed of ashes in a 
garden frame, from which the light should 
be drawn off in all weathers except when 
rain is falling; the exposure they thus get 
to air, light, and the night dews finishes 
up the wood and sets the flower buds. 
Any plants which appear to require pot- 
ting should be taken in hand just as the 
season’s growth is completed, as roots are 
then furmed most readily. Take care not 
to over-pot, as the very slender-foliage 
plants do not require a great body to 
support them, and if given it only turns 
sour. 
Tue Besr Sort 

is good peat and light, fibrous loam in 
equal proportions and pulled up into 
small lumps, which may readily be ram- 
med into the small space between the 
ball (which should be lifted intact except 
for the removal of the drainage at the 
bottom) and the sides of the pots. Mix 
with the svil sufficient silver sand to make 
it tecl gritty and:to keep it open and 


* porous. é 


Por FirMuy anp Soir, 


addirg only a litile soil at a time, so that 
no hollow spaces may be left, and elevate 
the ball so that none of the stem is buried 
below the old sojlline. Drain the pots. 
carefully with one large piece of potsherd 
placed with the concave side downwards, 
and so trimmed with the hammer that it 
will not rock when in position. This 
should be covered with half an inch of 
small pieces, and on this again, to receive 
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the base of the ball, should be placed a 
little of the most fibrous soil. The pots 
should be clean and the plant should have 
a soaking of water son.e hours before it 
is potted, then, if the new soil is in that 
best. of conditions known as “neither dry 
nor wet,” no more water will be needed 
fora few days. Where these plants are 
grown 1n large batches they are trequently 
given a night temperature of 55 deg to 
aid the young shoots after they have, 


- broken well; but we do not advise this if, 


to get the extra few degrees of heat, they 
have to be put with a mixed collection of 


_ plants. 


Those who wish to propagate their own 
plants may tuke off the young cuttinss 
when about two and a-half inches lony. 
Tf a slight heel of the old wood can be 
left at the ba-e, or “ slips” instead of cut- 


tings are made, they will be all the more 


readily struck, but cuttinys fthe ordinary 
type will also ruot. Well drain some 
five-inch pots, fill up to within :n inch of 
the rim with sandy soil of the same na- 
ture as recommended for potting, except 
that it should be sifted tine. On ths 
again put about half an inch of pure 


-silver sand, then dibble in the cuttings, 
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ROYAL LIVE STOCK SHOW. 


Jubilee Grounds and Building. 


September 12th to 15th, 1906. 


Horses in action. 


Cattle and Sheep. 


Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. 


Dogs and Poultry. 


Show and Concerts on Thursday and Friday Nights 


Admission 1s. 


Public Reserves, 1s. extra. 


JOHN CRESWELL, Secretary. 


ADDRESS. Name. 


Adelaide 


S.A. Royal Agricultural 


SECRETARY. 


and Horticultural Sy. J. Creswell 


Date 


South Australian Show Dates for 1906 


--.Sep 12-15 


water in lightly, and when the folia o hos Balaklava Balaklava aud Dalkie... D. Virgo ay +Sep. 28 
.become dry, cover the pots with b-Jl- Burra Burra J. McLaren .., “34 27 
glasses in a temperature o1 50 deg.; shade Bordeitown Tatrara J. H. Anderson a te 8 
the glasses from bright sun until the cut- Caltowie Caltow.e ———- «Oct. 10 
tings have struck. Very little water will Olure eu Stanley 2 J. Bantley ce 3 
+ be needed, and what little is given should Crystal Brook North Western Mark Weston 's iy OR 
be poured gently rouad the puts just in- Z raul eRe 
side the rims to prevent the centre from. Eudunda udanda W. H. Marshall ---Oct. 3 
becoming too wet. Pot off singly into Gawler _ Gawler 5 A. G,-Wells --Sept. 19 
small pots as soon as well rooted; nurse Jamestown Relal e th «-.» R Rowe eH ...Oct. 10 
. carefully till established, and then com- Kapunda Kapunda and Light .... T. Jepp ete «Sept. 26 
mit nce Hark Baraat sie saele Kadina Yorke Pennsula J. W. Taylor Oct, 3 
: in 0 loots eee : : < ‘ 
Bikey lengthen oat, repeating this as ee Barres ; W. H. Campbell ..Sept. 26 
often us necessary to attain that object. aie a eh orke Peninsula T. G. Tickelmann eee “ 
oonta ooLta nat — +orar, "ii 
Lady Farmers. Mannum - Mannum XY; J. Scott Sree ees a>, 4 
Earl Carrington, when presiding at a Mount Gambier Mount Gambier B. L. Daniel spy Ld TE fy 3} 
_meeting, thus expressed himself on the Narracoort Narracoort D. Campbell --.Sep 20-21 
_ subject of lady farmers— Petersburg Petecsburg J. Willson tes +Oct. 17 
In horticultural circles the lady gar- Port Pirie at Port Pirie .-- W. OC. Coppenger ..-Nov. 6-7 
- dener is looked upon as being quite a new Port Wakefield Port Wakefield J. Thompson, junr. Sept.-21 
invroduction, but this is not so in agrl- SnowLowiL Snowtown GG ie 
culture, for the lady farmer is half as old ee Strathalt yee wey ghey Hy 
-as time itself. Itis true we do not train Strathalbyn oY pirashalbyi Tucker & Adams Oct. 5 
lady farmers in collegiate establishinents, Streaky Bay ... Streaky Bay o———— see 5 
and turn them out chock full of science Saddleworth ... Midland Aus coe z ace 
.to compete with the mere men practi- Two Wells Two Wells... -. J.Kingdon ... ai; @ aun 
tioners, but the lady farmer is a power in Tatlee . Tarlee and Moonoora =———— ert G 10 
Set aRe Rae Mane coe Lites "pos Woodside... Woodside... G. Lanterbeck ep eb} 
which farmers have died and Jeft widows wht Yorktown F. Hughes as ---Oct. 10 


with the place on their hands, and the 
latter, instead of giving up in despair, 
_ have put their shoulders to the wheel and 
successfully carried on the business We 
do not say it out of mere compliment, 
because the fact remains that, in many 
cases, the judgment of the wife in farm- 
ing matters has turned out better than 
the husband’s; and when we see a woman 
_at the death of her better half not shrink- 
ing at the responsibilities, but facing the 
situation, and assuming the reins of 
- control on a farm, we emphasise our 
statement that the lady farmer is a com- 
. mendable figure in agriculture. 


ela ——SSEEo—T—E—E—E—E—EeEee—————— 

The annual show of the South Anstralian Royal Agricultural and 
Horticultur;] Society will be held this month, opening on Wednesday, 
September v2th, and closing on Saturday, the 15th On Thursday and 
Friday nigh s concerts will be held. Following the last good season, this 
State has been blessed with a record rainfall, and in the country the land 
looks smiling and gay, so that it is confidently anticipated that the current 
season will eclipse its predecessor, consequently the same may be said of 
the coming show. It is generally admitted by visitors, that although the 
exhibits at the Adelaide Spring Show are not so numerous as those of 
Sydney and Melbourne, yet in quality South Australia takes first rank in 
almost every department, and the exhibitors, assisted by the energetic 
secretary, Mr. J. Creswell, intend doing their best to maintain this repu- 

. tation in the show of 1906. Tho prize list is an encouraging one. 
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Primfoges. 


CHOC 


Turse beautiful and popular spring flowers 
are easily raised from seed, and the present 
is a good time for sowing to obtain plants 
for next season’s flowering. A packet of 


seed will produce a numher of plants which - 


will vary so much in form and color that 
scarcely two will be alike. 

Seed of either primroses or polyanthuseS 
may be sown in the open air, but a tar 
better plan is to sow in well-drain+d pans 
or shaliow boxes, ‘he soil shouid consist 
of loam and leaf-mould in equal parts and 
sifted through a quarter inch mesh si+ve, 
pressed down and made very smooth on the 
surface. The seed must be thinly scattered 
on the finely-prepared soil, and very lightly 


covered. A good watering shouid be given — 


with a fine rose pot, and the pan or box 
will be all the better placed in a coo! frame 
or under a handlight in a shady position, 
taking care that the soil never becomes 
diy. As soon as the young plants are large 
enough, they should be pricked ous in other 
boxes in the same kind of soil or if boxes 
or pans are not available the young plants 
may be pricked out in a shady spot in good 
soil outdoors 

Treated as advised, aud kept well sup- 
plied with water in dry weather, they 
will be fairly strong by the autumn, and 
in the spring will become «a mass of color 
in great diversity. ‘They are also very beau- 
tiful grown in pots for the house or window 

decoration, and for this purpose a few 
~ plants may be potted up in well-drainéd 
pots, ina compost of two parts loam and 
one part leaf mould, 


Lime in the Garden. 
Gro KD 


‘Tux importance of lime, chemically known 
as calcium monoxide (CaO), is generally 
overlooked, and its powerful aia to the 
tertility of our soils is unheeded. ‘l’his 
should not he so,and the object of this 
article is to make readers more familiar 
with it and its work. : 
Lime in its original combination as cal- 
cium carbovate is very familiar to us as 
chalk, marble or iimestone, and it is also 
the chief constituent of shells, ete. ‘This 
combination is expressed symbolicaily as 
CaCO3, that is, there is one atom of cal- 
cium (Ca), one of carbon (©), and three of 
oxygen (C). ‘To separate the calcium mo- 
noxide from the carbon dioxids the carbon- 
ate is heated in conjunction with fuel ina 
kiln, its decomposition e‘suing, and lime 
in a quick or caustic coudition is produced. 
Althcugh lime in its native combination 


is beneficial, it is in the quick or caustic — 


form that it is most desirable to have it. 
Yo preserve it in its quick condition we 
must. take great care ot it, as it very 
readily unites with its lost partner when it 
is exposed to the air, reverting back to its 
original state. ‘lo haveit in a finely divided 
condition so as to be mixable with the soil 
water must be added, with which it com- 
bines with great avidity, forming a whitish 
powder known as slaked lime or calcium 
hydrox'de. a 


Quicklime being especially eager to re- 
unite again with an acid, it rapidly decom- 
poses the organic matter in the soil, and as 
organic acids are formed it appropriates 
them and gradually loses its quick or 
caustic character. For example, decaying 
vegetable matter yields amongst other 
acids, carbon dioxide and the line combin- 
ing with- this from calcium carbonate or 
carbonate of lime. So one of the first re- 
sults obtained by the use of lime is to 
sweeten the soil by neutralising any acid 
body that may have rendered it sour; 
another result: is to decrease the amount 
of or’ ganic matter in the soil. 


This latter result may not always be 
desirable, although in some soils. such as 
a peatty soil for instance, it is expedient. 
To avoid a diminishing of the organic 
matter the dressing should be of lime in a 
less quick form as chalk or marl, the action 
is then slower with regard to the sweeten- 
ing process, and the decrease of humus is 
corresponding iy lessened. 


Quicklime asserts a chemical influence 
upon the mineral constituents of the soi', 
converting them from an insoluble condi- 
tion to a -oluble condivion and rendering 
them available for plant use. ‘Ihus, when 
potassium silicite or sodium silicate, or 
the two felspars of potash and soda are 
brought under the influence of caustic 
lime, the potash and soda are partially 
ousted from their partnership, the calcium 
taking their place and leaving these valu- 
able alkalies at the service of the 
plants, 


Again, in the soil there exists a class of 
bodies known as the double silicates, Pure 
c ay of an aluminium silicate, a fertile clay 
or a loam, an impure clay containing a 
variety of other substancee-, and in this 
latter form the aluminium silicates become 
combined with the silicates of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths, forming double sili- 
cates. We have the doube silicate of alu- 
mina ani ammonia, alumina and potash, 
alumina and lime, aud of alumina and 
soda, 

These silicates act in a very remarkable 
way, for if we present lime to the double 
soda silicate soda is displaced, and the cor- 
responding silicate of alumina ani lime 
forme i, so likewise will lime have to give 
place to the potash and the po'ash to am- 
monia, theretore the introduction of quick 
lime encourages the production ot the 
double lime silicate, releasing the soda for 
plant use and awaiting its turn to be ex- 
plied by potash: : 


A most important office of lime in the 
soil—of special interest in these days of 
artific'al manures is the production of 
nitrate of potash or salupetre. ‘here was 
a tyme when the world’s supply of potas- 
sium nitrate was artific‘ally prepared, and 
the method adopted cannot fail to be of 
great interest to tillers of the soil. 


To give a detailed account of the pre- 
paration of nitre beds would occupy too 
much space, but works on chemistry 
describe the process of nitrification. 


Lime itself is a constituent part of a 
plant, and it is supposed to enter as plant, 
food, in the carbonate form and it will be 
seen from the above actions, that lime 
applied to a heavy clay soil will lighten 
it. 


Re-potting Palms and similar Plants 


The need to repot these plants only 


- arises when the pots are full of roots or 


when the soil is sodden and sour. Spriag 
is the most suitable time for repotting 


plants used for room and table decora- 
tion 


_ A mistake is often made by over pott- 
ing, that is, using pots too large for the 
plant. 


palms, camellias, ete., should not be 


transferred to pots much larger than the 


pots they previously occupied. A move 
irom a pot d inches 10 elses to one 7 
uches in diameter is sufligient. 


In potting plants oaly clean pots 


should be used, and they should be 


drained, eSpecially if the plants are likely 
to remain in them for some time. Muode- 


rately light soil, porous in character and- 
‘of the nature the plants require, should 


be realy for use The plant to be re- 
potted should not be dry. After being 


removed fron the pot the old crocks- 


should be taken away, and (if pot bound) 
the roots cire.ully disentangled. 
soil should be placed over the drainage 
material, and the plant placed ou the soil 
a little below the level it occupied in the 
sinaller pot. Soil should be added and 
pressed firmly between the ball of soil 


and the pot until the required level is- 


reached. Except in hot weather, the 
newly potted plant will not require much 
water for a time, but will be benefited by 
an occasional syringiny over the foliage 
aud extra shade, Pot plants fail often 


through being placed on exposed stands 


at some height from the ground. 


Peat is the decomposed but yet fibrous — 


remains of vegetable matter which accu- 


inulates in some of the swampy places in 
Peat sol u-ed as freshly up 


the hills. 
is highly injurious to many plants, as it 


contains humic acid which is gradually a 


absorbed by exvosure to the air. Some of 
the dark, black hnmus found in the same 
localities, and treated in the sime manner, 


will also be found exceedingly useful for 


mixing up soil for potting. 


Slow growing plants, like many — 


Some- 


a 


eo 


c In a glass house any time but—_ 
_ Winter is suitable. 
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Chitzganthemums. 
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SE — “The Bessie 3 Brown” | 


Kerr your ground round 
the roses free from weeds 
and the soil loose, to pre- 
yent evaporation, Avoid 
digging near the roots or 
the young fibres will be 
injured and your blooms 
affected. It is a very good 
practice after watering or 
rain to lightly stir the 
ground with hoe or fork. 


A‘very effective way of 
training Vigorous growing 


“roses is to select strong 


shooty and tie them down 


at regular intervals to a_ 


ring of wire surrounding 
the plant at, say, 5 or 6 
ft. from the stem. This 
gives an umbrella form 
and causes the buds to 
break regularly fro:n the 
hase to the end of the 
shoots. W, A. Richard- 
son, Beauty of Glazen- 
woud, Cloth of Gold and 
Roses of similar habit, 


either as tall or “low 
_ standards, treated in this 


manner are most effective 
for garden decoration, All 
the pruning required is to 


‘cut the flowering shoots 


back when the blooms are 
done The main branches 
will last for several years, 
when they can be replaced 


_ by younger growth. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ILLUSTRATION 


SEPHIA (Mrs Trenor L. Park x Nagoya)—An in- 
curved bright yellow, very similar in style to Mrs 

’ark, but is an improvement on that variety, being 
double under all conditions. Certificate C.S. A. 


ALGOMA—A light pink incurved ; the style of the 
Queen. The form and habit are all that could be 
desired of a commercial variety. Certificate C.S. A. 


GLU30SA ALBA—A very compact, closely In- 
curved Japanese, globular ‘orm and pure white, as 
th: name indicates. Certiticate C.SA. 


MINNIE BAILEY—A beautiful bright pink of the 
Mrs Perrin type, from which it isa seedling. Notas 
lirge as some varieties, but will be a commercial 
sort for many years to cone. Certificate C.S, A. 


PRESSE SAAR Se Se en he ee hee 


Look! aa 
Seeds for Present Planting 


FLOWER SEEDS— 
Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphrena, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d per doz. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS — : 
Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, 
Pumpkin, Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry, 
Water Melon, Sweet Melon, etc. 
_ From 8d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 


Sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 


Lucerne (varieties), 


Write for samples and prices. All seeds post free, 
peas and beans excepted, 
All Poultry Requisites. Chick Meal, 1s 3d per doz. 


green Bone, 6d per pkt. Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 
etc 


Plants of all descriptions, Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
Sentation Bougets, Bridal Suites a speciallty. 


HEYNE, POTTER & CO., 
Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 
Hie eget loristeye se 
17 RUNDLE'B8T., Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 
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The ‘Orchard. 


Operations for September. 


By W. J. Auten. 


The citrus growers of nearly every dis- 
trict are complaining of very light crops, 
and much of the fruit is only just colour- 
ing being much later in ripening than 
during ordinary years. In the ordinary 
course of events producers would at the 
present time have been busy. pickiny, 


pecking, marketing large quantities of © 


these fiuits. This year, however, they 
have had to find other work to cccnpy 
their time, and I trust that most of them 
employed as much of their spare time as 
was possible in carting either soil or 
manure in order to assist as far as possible 
in bringing the trees back into good 
uormal condition, I cannot help but 
think that there is many an unprofitable 
orchard in the fruit growing districts 
which, had their owners been a little 
more liberal with manure, would still be 
yielding fairly good returns. 

The grafting of deciduous nursery stock 
should be now nearly completed, and 
should there be any unprofical le apple, 
pear or other trees standing in the or- 
chard, these also may Le gratted to good 
varieties. Grape vines are easily grafted 
Just as the buds are well swollen and 
about to burst. Old peach, plum and 
apricot trees will be found wuch harder 
tograft than either ap,le or pear trees. 
li there are any such in the orchard 
which are unprofitable it would be as well 
to cut them back and graft to better 
varieties, and in the event of the grafts 
not taking young shoots might be allowed 
to grow and buds inserted either in the 
summer or fall, 

Besides the above work, there is the 
winter spraying with the salt, sulphur 
and lime solution, which will kill two 
birds with cone stone, being both an in- 
secticide and fungicide, It answers fairly 
well in keeping 1n check the curl leaf of 
the peach tree: bnt for this latter dis- 
ease Bordeaux mixture is even better, 
Trees treated with either of these solu. 
tions will show very little curl. 

The lime sulphur, sulphur and salt is 
one of the best sprays we have for Sai 
Jose scale; but where trees are badly in- 
fested, it is best to give two Sprayilys, 
one in the fall and another in the spring, 
Just as the leaf buds begin to swell and 
before the trees are in bloom. 

For peach aphis the resin and soda is 
a good useful spray, as is also the blue oil 
emulsion, but it usually takes several 
applications to kep this pest well in 
check. ; 

Another mode of treatment is to dis- 
solve a cake of Sunlight soap in two gal- 
long of water and spray when warm. This 
is easy to mix, and has given satisfactory 
results in destroying this pest, and the 
wash will not injure the blossom, conse- 
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quently the trees can be sprayed at any 
time. It is not safe to use other sprays 
when the trees are in bloom, 

At time of pruning, particularly in 
young apple orchards, a sharp-look out 
should be kept for tho appearance of 
woolly aphis, and should any trees be 
found infested they should be carefully 
pruned, removing and burning as many 
of the infested twigs as possible, Then 
either scrub the trees thor ughly with a 
strong kerosene emulsion or fumigate with 
hydrocyanic acid gas so as to eradicate 
this pest if possible. _ 

All old bark should be scraped from 
apple, pear and quince trees, and the 
scrapings burnt, and everything in the 
orchard which would be a harbour for 
codlin moth destroyed. 

Keep all fruit-houses a3 clean as possible 
as there is no doubt that they are respon- 
sible for harboring a great many moths 
during the year, therefore keep the room 
as air tight as possible, and as soon as 
the moths begin to hatch in the spring 
burn sulphur fumes in the rooms once 
every other day for a fortnight so that 
the moths may be Cestroyed as they 
begin to fly. 

In working round vines keep a sharp 
look out for the pups of the vine moth. 
If there are any cld, partially rotted 
stakes, the moths will he found adhering 
to these, and also to the old bark which 
is hanging to the vine, Crush these when 
found, and thus assist in keeping down 
this pest as far as possible. 

Growers who intend using quick-acting 
fertilisers should make the first applica- 
tion this month. It is best not to apply 
too much at one time, but rather make 
two applications—one now and one after 
the fruit is well set. 


By Apert H. Benson. 
Orange trees require attentive treat- 
ment in the matter of Maori or rust, 
Maori is ciused by a very sinall mite, 
which begins its attack on the young 
fruit when it is about the size of a 
marble, though the injury it causes is 
seldom noticeable till the fruit begins to 
ripen Spraying the trees with a mixture 
of sulphur and soft soap or with a weak 
solution of sulphide of soda, or dusting 
the trees with fine sulphur, will destroy 

these mites. 4 

A careful examination should be made 
of all fruit to see if any contain laryz of 
fruit fly: and if such are found they 
should be destroyed, as if extreme care is 
taken during this and next month to 
destroy the larva: of all fruit flies, when- 
ever and wherever found, this great curse 
of the fruitgrower would be greatly re- 
duced, as it 1s on the careful destruction 
of the earlier broods of flies that the 
saving of the main crop of fruit will prin- 
cipally depend. Though the first damage 
caused by the flies is comparatively in- 
significant, they reproduce themselves so 
rapidly that a few mature insects in the 
beginning of the season become many 
thousands before it closes, 
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The Crown-gall and Hairy-root 
Diseases of the Apple Tree. 


A preliminary report of investigations 
on the crown-gall and hairy-root diseases 
of the apple tree has been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, U.S.A., for 
the purpose of calling the attention of 
apple growers to the different diseases and 
to interest them in the collection of data 
regarding the predisposition of varieties 
to these diseases. 

The investigations have resulted in 
separating what was previously called the 
apple crown yall into two diseases, The 
disease now designated as crown gall is a 
callous-like gall growth following wounds 
on sume portion of the root systein of the 


_tree and whch rarely occurs above the 


ground on parts of the trunks or limbs, 

> The malady now calle] hairy-root disease 
is characteriseil both in seedlings and in 
grafted or bud lel trees by a stunted root 
systeu, accompauied with an excessive 
production of small fivrous roots, often 
originating in clusters from the main or 
tap ruot. Galls often occur in connection 
with the hairy root, but these are the 
results of wounds rather than a forin of 
the disease. 

The apple crown gall is of two types. 
Tn one a hard callus is formed on grafted 
trces at the union of the root-and scion, 
or at any other point of the root system 
where wounds occur, and the result of 
extensive inoculation with this type have 
failed to prove that this disease is of a 
contay;ous nature. ‘lhe second type is a 
suft form more common on seedlings, 
occurring rarely on grafted trees. ‘These 
softer galls resemble those of the rasp- 
berry and peach, in that they are soft and 
often rot off, but it is not certain that 
they ate rep.aced the following year by a 
hew growth, nor is there any proof that 
they are of a contagious nature, 

Nurserymen are advised tu give careful 
attention to the selection of seedlings for 
grafting or budding, rejecting all that 
show tufted or hairy roots, as these will 
develop into hairy-rooted trees with a 
very deficient root system. So far as the 


investigations go the disease is not con- 


tagivus. It is hoped that in the near 
future practical means for reducing the 
percentage of trees affected with these 
diseases will be known. 


Highty acres of the Rose de Sargeant 
prunes, in the Bathurst district, produced 
izuu lo of dried fruit, for which a ready 
maraet was found at eightpence per lb 
wholesale, which is equal to £40 per acre. 
The trees are vigorous. 

If you want to keep your trees free from 


scale and other insect and fnngus diseases, — 


be energetic in swabbing and sprayimg 
with lime, salt and sulphur. 

Lime dus ed out ot a bagis a good 
remedy for slugs, 

The orchardist should be careful in 
purchasing young trees, and see that they 
are not only true to name, but all they 
should be in root, and trunk and branch 


- 
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A List of Good Apples. 


The following varieties have fruitet 
and proved true to name— 
Adams Permain. | 


Tree moderately vigorous, poor crop 
medium size, conic oblong; striped and 
splashed with browinsh red; flesh yel- 
low, firm, brisk, subacid, fair flavor, mo- 
derate keeper. Blossoms 12th October ; 
ripens middle of April. ’ 

Ben Davis, 

Tree upright, spreading, vigorous, poor 
crop, large ‘size, roundish, conical, flat- 
tened, yellow, brightly striped with crim- 
son, flesh yellowish, brisk,, juicy, fair 
flavor, good keeper, subject to codlin. 
Blooms October, ripens May, very showy. 


Buncombe, 

Tree moderately upright, vigorous, a 
heavy crop, medium size, roundish, coni- 
cal, skin yellow and covered on the sunny 
side with purplish red, flesh tender, juicy 
and sweet, with a high flavor, subject to 
water core, free from codtin moth 

Blooms in October, ripens early in 
May. 

Cleopatra. 

Upright vigorous heavy crop, good even 
size, in cluster, oblong conic, sometiines 
oblate, skin thin, lemon yellow, with 
occasional blush in the sun, flesh white, 
rich, subacid and juicy, with good flavor, 
good desert and culinary, ripens evenly, 
will not hang on tree, good keeper, poor 
dryer. One of our most profitable apples, 
fairly free from codlin moth, but subject 
to bitter pit. 

Devonshire Quarrenden —Tree upright 
and spreading and stunted; a poor crop, 
small size, in cluster, oblate and angular: 
skin shiny red, calyx very downy. flesh 
white, rich and aromatic: poor keeper, 
free frum codlin moth. 

Biooms in October and ripens early in 
January. 

Dumelow’s Seedling, 


Tree spread.ng and vigorous, poor crop,’ 


large size, roundish flattened, skin green- 
ish, striped with red, fles, yell sw, soft 
and mealy and inferior: subject to bitter 
pit and codlin moth. 

Blooms about the middle of Octuber 
and ripens early in February. 

Esopus Spitzenberg. 

Tree upright, rather stunted, poor crop, 
medium size, roundish conic skin yellow 
striped and splashed w.th carmine, flesh 
yellowish white, juicy and firm, with rich 
flavor, good keeper. 

_ Blooms middle of October and ripens 
towards the end of April. Subject to cod- 
lin moth. ; 
Five-crown Pippin. 


’ Tree spreading and vigorous, poor crop 
of large size, roundish oblate, conic, dis- 
tinctly five-sided, with five prominent 
ridges round the crown; skin deep yel- 
low with faint blush when exposed, flesh 
yellow, firm, rich and juicy, subacid wich 


‘Shell grit | 
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good flavor, fair keeper and dries well, 
So far unsuccessful in the Bathurst ‘or- 
chard. 

Blooms towards the end of October and 
ripens about the end of January, Fairly 
free from codlin moth. 

Gravenstein. 

Tree spreading, vigorous heavy foliage, 
large size medium crop, fruit oblate, 
ribbed, skin y llow with broad stripes of 
crimson. flesh yellow, firm and of good 
flavor, poor keeper, readily falls before 
ripening. 

Blooms early in October and ripens 
about the middle of January. Good early 
variety. 

Hoover. 

Tree spreading, vigorous, dense foliage, 
heavy crop, and large in size in cluster, 
fruit roundish oblate, skin striped and 
mottled with reddish maroon, flosh yel- 
low, crisp and juicy, with fair flavors free 
from codli1 moth. 

- Blooms about the middle of October 
and ripens early in February. A hand- 
some variety. 

Trish Peach. 

Tree spreadiuz, vigorous, heavy crop, 
medium size, fruit roundish, slightly flat- 
tened; skin pale yellow, mottled with 
red with numerous green dots; flesh 
greenish white crisp, vood flavor; falls 
readily, but is a poor keeper: subject to 
codlin moth, 

Blooms middle of Ovtober and ripens 
early in January. 

Jonathan. 

Tree spreadiny, vigorous, medium crop 
of large size, roundish conical, skin yel- 
low, almost entirely covered with deep 
red and sometimes striped with crimson: 
flesh white, crisp, tender and juicy, with 
good flavor: almost free from codlin 
moth. Valuable market vaaiety — drys 
well, good dessert und culinary and is a 
fair keeper. * — 

Blooms about the middle of October 
and ripens towards the end of January. 

To be continued. 
eee 


Sorghum A:nber Cane Luberne 
Essex Ripe’ 

Globe and Long Red Mango 

And Paspalum Seed 
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Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Ete. : : 


Oyster shell 
Bone Meal and Chick Meal 
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The Poultry Yard. 


All about Eggs. 
Saes 

Gather often. 

Market quickly. 

Then you'll have top quality. 

Have clean nests and saye washing. 

But don’t market them dirty by any 
means. 

Have a dummy egg in every nest. 

Don’t market the egys from a stolen 
nest. 

If they’re not good enough for your 
own tabie, they are not fit to sell. 

Beware of jeopardising your good repu- 
tation for the sake of a few paltry eggs. 

Why do suburban new laid eggs always 
bring the highest figures and set the price 
for all qualities ? 

It is because they are the product for 
the greater part of small plants, where 
there are no stolen nests, and the eggs 
from whic' are regularly marketed. 

Yet close proximity to your market is 
not an absolute essential, as is proved by 
the fact that country breeders who market 
with regularity get top figures. 

And anyone who is careful in respect- 
ing the essentials can get paying prices 
for their hen fruit if they go the right 
way about it. 

‘In almost every locality there are people 
(ora lot) above regular market price for a 
Select article. . 

These are the people you need to culti- 
vate, and who will prove your most profit- 
able customers if treated properly, 

= 


Cackle 


QOD 
_ September. 

Warnier weather. 

Eggs are cheaper. 

Set all you possibly can, 

Providing you can rear the chicks, 

Or are prepared to advertise the surplus 

There is a big demand for chickens, 

And their production is a profitable 
venture, 

Only lec people know you have them 
and they will buy. 

The.weather that produces eggs pro- 
duces lice also. 

Just keep your weather eye open for 
the little pests. y 

A little care exercised now will keep 
your poultry free the best part of summer 

And that means a lot, asall experienced 
poultry men will testify. 

As the warm weather will commence to 
tell in increased setters, there is likely to 
be a good demand for eygs this month. 

We are surprised that moré breeders do 
not cater for the enormous demand for 
breody hens; they sell at good figures. 

And while the up-to-date poultry 
keeper has learnt to do without by using 
incubators the amateur must follow 
Nature’s way on account of his limited 
operations.” 


. 
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The most bewildering fact is that a 
great many breeders, depending on the 
natural method, buy up all the available 
broodies for their own use. 

In so doing they rob themselves of a 
customer for eggs in many cases, where, 
if they adopted artificial incubation, the 
hens would be available for the small 
breeder. : 

There is something in this that will 
appeal to all thinking people, and no 
doubt’ in the near future we will see our 
leading breeders offering to supply the 
broodies instead of buying them up from 
outside. 


Feeding. 
CHD 

Variety, 

Regularity, 

And cleanliness, 

Are the main features 

Of successful poultry feeding. . 

We are often asked fora perfect ration. 

Like the best breed, this does not exist, 

And if it did, it would not always be 
practicable to give it. : 

For instance, suppose our perfect ration 
consisted largely of corn, what would 
poultry keepers in wheat centres do. 

We advise to feed most the grain that 
is cheapest in your district :; don’t feed it 
entirely, and don’t abuse it, but make it 
the staple. 

Where two or three kinds of grain are 
to be had at similar prices, feed the lot in 
irregular rotation or mixed together. 

Just now it will not do to feed too 
much maize, as it is fattening and heat- 
ing, and not at all adapted to exclusive 
summer feeding. _ 

Yet a little corn, like a little money, is 
a good thing, and while it is so cheap it is 
hardly the thing to leave it out altogether. 

But if fed too heavily it will affect the 
egg yield and send the birds into an early, 
or rather, false moult, 

Wheat, oats and millet, with barley 
(boiled for preference), can now be fed 
largely with the best of results. 

It will pay to remember, however, that 
the grain given should be but a small 
proportion of the ration. ; 

The mash, after all, is the main feature, 
and it can be worked to balance the grain 
given. 

Where the latter is of a fattening 
nature, such as maize, the mash should 
contain a good proportion of greenstuff, 
bran and other non fat-forming elements. 

The user will in all cases have to use 
his own judgment toa considerable ex- 
tent; the best proof of good feeding is 
heavy egg production, as it is also the 
best preventative of over-fat hens. 

If your birds are laying well, it would 
be foolish to alter the ration that is giving 
such good results. If, on the contrary, 
they are lagging behind, it behoves yon 
look round for something to shake them up 

This will be found, for the most part, 
in the regular foods, not in the excessive 
nse of spices or stimulants of a doubtful 
nature. 
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Vegetable Garden. 


Seasonable Notes 
By W. S. CampBE.u. 


Every farm should be provided with 

fruit, vegetable and flower gardens, Those 
who shirk the work make the excuse that 
they have no time for that sort of thing: 
that the general farming work occupies 
every moment of time. This is a poor 
excuse. It is a man’s duty to provide for 
the health and comfort of his family, and 
if he pleases he can grow all the comforts 
needed, that is, if he has an inclinatien to 
do so, and should he have no knowledge 
of gardening he can soon gain all he re- 
quires by simply the asking. 
, Now is a good time to starta garden, if 
it be only for the growing of a few pump- 
kins or a few potatoes, and the time ovcu- 
pied in forming the garden need be but a 
trifle, even to do it well: but instances 
may be seen by the hundred where the 
farmers will not take the trouble to put 
in even a single pumpkin seed. 

Asparagus Is a good vegetable to grow, 
and one that gives but little or no trouble 
after it becomes established, One, two or 
three year old plants may be planted, 
provided they Reve not started into 
growth. As soon as possible get the soil 
ready —it should be ready some little 
time before planting. Trench 2 feet deep, 
keeping the top soil on the top and the 
bottom soil at the bottom, for itis but 
rarely that the bottom soil when brought 
to the surface is in a suitable condition 
for plants. To do this easily divide the 
land to be trenched—indeed the whole of 
the garden would be the better for trench- 
ing—into two parts, or if a large patch, 
intu four. Start work at one end and let 
it be divided into strips about 3 feet wide. 
Then take out all the surface soil to 
about 1 foot in depth and put it in a heap 
at the end. Then take out the surface 
soil of the next strip 3 feet wide, and heap 
this with the soil already taken out Then 
take out the bottum or subsoil and keep 
this by itself near the heaps of surface 
soil, but do not mix it with them. Then 
dig out the subsoil which was under the 
second strip and put it into the bottom 
of the trench made when the bottom soil 
of the first strip was taken out, and then 
put the top soil of the second strip on top 
of this, and so continue to the end of the 
bed. 

When planting asparagus open up a 


trench (not very deep) and round up the’ 


bottom of it. Set the plants on top of the 
rounded part so that the roots can be 
spread out evenly and nicely, and then 
fill up with soil. The depth of the top of 
the rounded part below the surface of the 
soil should be so deep only that the tops 
of the plants will be not more than an 
inch or two below the soil. If the roots 
be bundled together and stuck into a hole 
the plants are not likely to grow very 
well. ey ; 
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Artichoke, Globe—This is not much of 
a vegetable, and hardly worth the space it 
would occupy, but if anyone desires to 
try it now is the time, ach plant will 
occupy a considerable space, so that if 
more than one plant is grown the dis- 
tance they should stand apart should be 
at least 4 feet. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem — This is really 
not an artichoke but a kind of sunflower, 
and it is one of the best and easiest of 
vegetables to grow, and if too much of 
this good thing should be raised the pigs 
will take the surplus with gratitude and 
thrive well on it, Plant early in trenches. 
3 or 4 feet apart. Drop the tubers in 
trenches made about 5 or 6 inches deep: 
about a foot from each other. Cover u 
and keep down weeds by cultivating well 
from time to time between the rows. 

Beans, French or Kidney—lIn all the 
warm districts seeds may be sown, but 
delay the sowing if cold, frosty weather 
sets In. 

Beet, Red—This vegetable should be 
grown wherever possible so that a supply 
mag be available. Sow a few short rows. 
from time to time, keep the plants free: 
from weeds and thin them out well. When: 
the soil is being prepared for sowing 
avoid applying fresh or rank manure. The 
best plan is to follow cabbage, cauliflower 
or other vegetables for which a good deal 
of manure had heen used. The best sorts 
to grow are the short, stumpy and turnip 
rooted or globe varieties, as they are 
named. 

Sulsify—Seeds may be sown now if a 
trial 1s desired. Sow in rows about 15 
inches apart. ‘I'he best soil for this plant 
is sandy loam, and when the seedlings 
come up they should be thinned out to: 
about 6 inches apart. 

Swede—Sow in rows a little seed from 
time.to time to keep up a supply, 

Potato—Plant a few rows during the 
month of any early variety obtainable, 
and manure, dig and drain the land well. 
Sow whole potatoes of a medium size, 
unless the seed is scarce, when they may 
be cut into sets 

Tomato—In warm districts plants that- 
have been raised undér shelter may now 
be planted out, but some protection may 
be necessary at night, for frosts may 
come even in warm districts and destroy 
the plants if unprotected. Seed may be 
sown to any extent needed, but under 
protection. 


Miss Thompson. 
Costumiere. 


0000 
High-Class Dressmaking at 
Moderate Uharges. 
A Trial Solicited. 
Orders promptly & accurately 


executed, 
000 
-Address—- 


142 Pulteney-street. F 
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Beet, Silver, sometimes known as Spin- 
ach—One of the most useful vegetables to 
grow, and the return from a few well 
grown and well cared for pl nts should be 
quite heavy. When preparing land for 
the plants use abundance of good manure 
—that is, farm yard mauure The seed 
may be sown in seed beds, and the young 
beet afterwards transplanted to a bed 
prepared for them. Half a dozen plants 
will probably be found sufficient at a 
time. When the leaves are well grown 
pull off the inside ones only for use. 

Cabbage. Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, 
Brocoli, Savoy, Kale—Sow seed of any 
of these vegetables from time to time so 
as to keep up a succession of plants. 
Very little seed need be sown, for it is no 
use having an over supply of plants for 
which no use can be made. Prick out 
seedlings of above as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, and plant out any 
well grown plants which had already teen 
pricked out. Shift these with a good deal 
of care in order to break as few roots as 
possible. Should the ground be quite dry 
when you desire tu plaut, water the plants 
to be moved thoroughly, give them quite 
a good suaking overnight, and if they are 
watered after planting they will not feel 
the shift. All the vegetables named re- 
quire rich soil, and if it be not naturally 
rich, apply abundance of well rotted (not 
fresh aud rank) farmyard manure. As 
warm weather may tet in it would not be 
amiss to spread a mulch about the plants. 

Celery —A little seed may be sown in 
seed beds, or, better still, in a box. As 
s00n as the plants can be hancled prick 
them out, aud later on transfer to shal- 
low trenches which have been heavily 
munured. During the time of growth and 
until they are about tu be blanched, the 
plants will need a great deal of water if 
she season is dry, as well as sume liquid 
«.anure occassionally. 

Celeraic, or turnip rooted Celery— 
Manage as for the above, except that the 

“plants need not be plauted in trenches, 
This is a useful vegetable for soups, 
stews, etc.: its turnip-like roots are used 
instead of the leaf stulks similar to the 
ordinary celery. 

Carrots—Seed may be sown from time 
to time to keep a continuous supply 
going. This is a most useful vegetable 
and oue which the gardener should never 
be without. Sow the seed in drilis about 
41 foot to 18 inches ‘apart. Try several 
kinds, and probably the short rooted 
will be found the best for general use. If 
the seed be soaked for a few hours before 
1t 1s planted and the drills watered, should 
the soil be dry, the seed will ,erminate 
much sooner than if it be sown in a dry 
Condition. As a rule it takes quite a long 
time to come up, and care must be taken 
to keep down weeds or the young carrota 
would become overgrown. 

(Cucumber — Only in warm localities 
should sowing seed be chanced in. the 
garden. Young plants can be raised 
under cover, however, and when frosts 
4re over the young cucumbers can be 
planted out. 
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Leek—This vegetable is not much used,- 


but it is a good wholesome one and well 
worth the growing. Sow a little seed 
occasionally in seed bed, and as-soon as 
the seedlings are 6 or 8 inches high they 
can be transferred to the garden. The soil 
should be made very rich in order to rear 
good leeks. 

Lettuce—Seed may be sown from time 
to time in order to keep sufficient plants 
in hand for planting oat. Before moving 
them water well and disturb the roots as 
little as possible when taking them out of 
the soil. Water ayain after planting if 
the soil is dry. 

Onions— Plants already raised in box 
or seed bed should be planted out by 
degrees, taking the largest plants first. 
This method of growing onions is a good 
one for gardens, and success in growing 
them is more likely to be attained than 
by sowing the seeds where the onions are 
to grow. As onions are largely used for 
domestic purposes, it is desirable that 
sufficient be grown forrequirements. Use 
a lot of manure for them, working it well 
with the soil at time of preparing the 
land for the plants, or seeds if sowing in 
the garden is necessary. Keep the onion 
plants free from weeds and work the land 
between the rows frequently. Before 
gathering the bulbs for keeping purposes 
they should be thoronghly ripe, and this 
may be seen by their stems dying down. 
Do not leave them in the sun after they 
are dug up any ‘longer than can be 
avoided. ‘The rows should be about 12 
inches apirt, and the distance from bulb 
to bulb inust depend upon the size which 
the particular variety is likely to attain 
when mature. 1f seed be sown in the 
gardem be careful not to cover it deep. 
At the outside it shuuld not be covered 
with fine soil more than a quarter of an 
insh. 

Parsnip — Seed of this deep rooting 
vegetable should be sown as extensively 
as may be needed. The land should be 
worked deep. Old manured land is the 
best, for if fresh manure be used the 
parsnips will probably become forked or 
misshapen. 

Peas—Sow as much as may be needed 
to keep up a continuous supply if pos- 
sible. The rows may be 3, 4 or more feet 
apart according to the height the peas are 
likely to attain. Sow the seed about 4 
inches apart and 3 inches deep. 

Radish—Sow a little seed occasionally 


-in well manured ground, using well rotted 


manure: use the radishes while they. are 
quite young and tender. When they be- 
come hollow or pithy they should be given 
to the pigs. 

Rhubarb — The directions given for 
preparing land for asparagus are applic- 
able to the rhubarb. Plant just as the 
leaf buds are starting into growth, and 
have the crown of the plant. an inch or 
two below the surface. The trench with 
rounded bottom for asparagus is unneces- 
sary for rhubarb. 

Turnip—Sow a little seed occasionally 
in rows about 15 inches apart, 
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The Dairy. 


Dairy Notes 


The bull is half the herd. 

Cull unprofitable cows fearlessly. 

Over-ripened cream produces inferior 
butter. 

Rear the calves of rich and copious 
milkers. 

Get to know the cost of production of 
milk. 

Ali cows are not cows to the progressive 
dairyman. 

The general purpose cow is, as yet, a 
phantom. 

Among cows large eaters are generally 
large milkers. 

A pig should dress vut 80 per cent. of 
his live weight. 

In breeding for milk there is a big 
chance of going wrong by crossing alien 
breeds: 

Study and inelligent efforts are neces- 
gary to rise to the high attainments of 
dairying. 

The value of a dairy cow consists in her 
ability to consume food at a profit. 

Know the value of the cow’s food and 
compare it with the value of the milk 
produced. 

Lactic acid causes curdling by neutra- 
lising the alkaline salis which keep the 
casein in solution. 

No breed of pigs shows such a marked 
capacity for early maturiug as the small 
white Yorkshire. 

Sell the inferior butter cows and begin 
breeding and filling up the vacancies with 
profitable ones. 

The dairyman who does not keep up an 
endless war against dirt will never maké 
the finest quality of batter. 3 

By milking the cow dry not only is the 
whole of the available milk obtained, but 
the richest part of it—the strippings—is 
secured, 

A mixture of equal parts of salt and 
charcoal is a good stomach corrective for 
pigs, and should always be kept available 
for them. 

M st cows will let down their milk 
better if allowed to feed during milking. 

Milk testing forms the only accurate 
and safe basis for judging the merits of a 
dairy cow. 

The milking habit is an artificial de- 
velopment or fuaction which has by no 
means reached its zenith. 

All experience seems to show that the 
best results are obtained when churning is 
done at a low temperature. 

The value uf keeping records of quality 
and quantity of milx produced by indi- 
vidual cows is almost inestimable. 

The careful and intelligent Dane secures 
as much milk from one cow as the aver- 
age Australian dairy farmer procures from 
two. : 

Dairying is made more attractive to 
the family by the adoption of cleanly 
methods and the provision of proper 
milking sheds and yards, 
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Aerating milk frees it from the odours + because the ontlet is usually small and 


absorbed in the milking shed or from 

‘food eaten by the cow, while cooling is 
beneficial because it retards the growth of 
bacterial life. 

‘Failure to catch the public taste has 
‘followed the attempt to produce butter 
with the mild flavor that results from 
pasteurisation and the use of pure cul- 
ture. The taste for some modicum of salt 
is almost universal, 

Clean, fresh water is essential to robust 
health in pigs as in other animals: with- 
out, the stomach and intestines cannot be 
held in proper digestive tone, and the ful- 
lest value is not got out of the food. 

In Sweden the dairy experts who travel 
about the rural districts giving practical 
demonstrations in dairy work and afford- 


ing advice to those desiring it, are em- 


ployed Ly the provincial authorities or 
local societies. 

Fourteen years of the practical use of 
payment by results on the milk test have 
shown the: absolute fairness, simplicity 
and accuracy of the method. 


Stated that very few, if any Australian . 


butter factories ever use more than eight 
ozs of preservative per cwtin butter made 
for export—that is, 3 per cent, 

No matter what the clitatic conditions 
may be, all things considered, there is no 
use to which land can be s0 profitably 
applied as dairying and its various 
branches. ; 

In districts and at factories where diffi- 
culty is experienced in choosing butter of 
uniform quality owing to weedy and rank 
pastures or other causes, the remedy is 
pasteurisation. 

One reason of butter taking a long time 
to come” is that the temperature is too 
low, and the cream will not churn until 
it has been raised by the concussion of 
churning up to the proper point. 

The capacity of the Australian soil and 
climate for intensive dairying is un- 
doubted, but unless these advantages are 
backed up by intelligent and determined 
effort on the part of milk producers the 
progress will not be rapid. 

When cream is churned too warm the 
larger fat globules unite so rapidly that 
the granules of butter are formed before 
the smaller globules have been collected, 
and as a result the loss in the butter milk 
is more tnan it should be. : 

The condition of the dairying industry 
in most of the Australian States is that, 
even under the most adverse conditions 
of seasons. it can be relied on for a large 
and valuable export trade, and its possi- 
bilities under favorable conditions cannot 
be over estimated. : 

The cause of fluctuation in the supply 
of butter for export’ is invariably the re- 
sult of a sudden variation in the supply of, 
feed for .the cows, owing to want. .of 
Inanagement on the part of the dairy 
farmer in neglecting to provide cultivated 
fodder fur their herds during times of 
scarcity of the natural pasture. 

An alinost unfailing indication of the 
easy milker is flat ends to the teats. Cows 
with pointed ends to the teats wiik hard 


* much forcing is required to squeeze ont 


the milk. ‘ 

Among the teaching institutions in 
Sweden receiving support from the Go- 
vernment are two dairy schools in the 
north and eighteen model dairy stations 
for the training of dairymaids. 


Thousand-Headed Kale. 


A Tasmanian correspondent writes — 
With the advance in the production of 
fat Jamb raising for export. any reference 
to a fodder plant likely to prove useful 
t» sheepbreeders in general, or to those 
more closely associated with the produc- 
tion of lambs for market, should be use- 
ful. Kale is gradually finding its way. to 
the. front rank solely on account of its 
great worth as one of the best plants for 
fattening purposes. The: preparation of 
the Jand is similar to that for rape, and 
the larger the amount of labor put into 
the land intended for the growth of kale, 
the greater will be the amount uf foud 
produced. : 

Always bear in mind that heavy crop- 
pers, whether it be mangold, rape, car- 
rots or kale, require plenty of manure if 
you want the best results. 

Kale if well cultivated and manured 
has proved its worth. I haye seen it well 


on to its second year after planting with © 


Sprouts as good as ever, having been cut 
off and fed to sheep the first time and 
then fed off by sheep for quite twelve 
months afterwards. The system of seed- 
ing was with a drill, each row of seed 
being 3 ft apart and the plants thinned 
out with a hoe to 18 inches. 

Plenty of stable manure was used on 
the land, and the horse hoe kept going 
until the plants were about 18 inches 
high. : ; 

I saw some of this kale cut to feed 
sheep quite 4 feet 6 inches long, and they 
ate every part of it. Z 

I have seen a 30-acre paddock put in 
with the horse drill, on which nitro super- 
phosphate was used as heavy as the drill 
would pass it 24 lbs of seed costing 2s 
6d per acre, being mixed with the manure, 
tne seed drills 3 ‘ft apart. The crop of 
plants is’ rather thick,’ but the-horse hoe 
passed across: the rows will make a fine 
paddock of feed and give room for culti- 
vation where necessary. é ; 

Kale alone, unlike rape, will not scour 
the sheep, fattens readily, and is a grand 


milk. producing ‘food for cows, and once - 


established stands the dry weather well— 
comes again after every rain. ‘ : 

Once tried, no sheep breeder would be 
without it. . 

Frost does not affect it; and it is often 
at its best-in'winter time Sow in spring 
time, and: it will be’ready when other 
feed is fading away. : ange o 

Those who read these lines‘may think 
the trouble too much, but try a little 
quarter-acre plot; it will convince you 
that what you have read is reliable infor- 
mutlons + | * 8 
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Corns on Horses’ Feet. 


Corns in horses are not excrescences, 
but are due to bruising of the angle of 
the sole by the heel of the shoe, and 
what is wanted is not ruthless paring, 
but the prevention of further. injury. 
Hunting in his “ Art of Horse Shoeing” 
says :— A corn, be it remembered, is 
not a tumour or growth; it is merely a 
bruise of the sensitive font under the 
horn of the sole. It shows itself by 
staining the horn red, just as a bruise on 
the human body shows a staining of. the 
skin above it. To‘ cut out acorn’ with 
the idea of removing it’ is simply an 


ignorant proceeding If acorn be slivht, ~ 
_all that is necessary is to take off the 


pressure of the shoe and this is assisted 
by removing a thin slice or two of the 
horn at the part. 
very great, matter may be found under 
the horn, and, of course, must be let out 
by removal of the horn of it. Provided 
there is no reason to believe that matter 
has formed a corn—that is, the bruised 
and discoloured horn—should not be duy 


out.in the ruthless manner so. commonly . 


adopted. Cutting away all the horn 2: 
the sole at the heels leaves the wall with 
out any support. When the show rests 
upon the wall it is unable to sustain the 
weight without yielding, and thus an ad- 
ditional cause of irritation and soreness 
is manufactured. . The excessive paring 
of corns is the chief reason. of the difti- 
culty of getting permanently rid of them. 
The simplest device for taking all pressure 
offa corn is to cut off 14 inches of the 
inner heel of the shoe. With the three- 
quarter shoe a horse will soon go sound 
and its foot will then resume its healthy 
state. The saying ‘once a corn always a 
corn’ is not true, but it is true that a 
bruised heel is tender and liable to bruise 
again, from very slight uneveness of pres- 
sure, for, at least, three months. All that 
is necessary is cure in fitting and ab- 
stention from removal of too much horn. 
from the part.” fi 
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‘Whitewash that will not rab off. 


A first-class whitewash is made by dis- 
solving 2 lbs. of ordinary glue in 7 pints 
of water, and when all is dissolved ad- 
ding 6 ozs. of bichromate of potassium’ 
dissolved in a pint of hot water. Stir 
the mixture up well, and then add suffi- 
cient whiting to make it up to the usual 
consistency, and apply with a brush in the 
ordinary manner as quickly as possible. 
This dries in a very short time, and by 
the action of light, becomes converted 
into a perfectly insoluble waterproof sub- 
stance, which does not wash off even with 
hot water, and at the same time does not 
give rise to.monld growth, as’ whitewash 
made up with size often does. It may be 
coloured to any desired shade by the use 
of a trace of any aniline dye or powdered 
colouring, while by the addition of a 
small proportion of calcic sulphite its an: 
tiseptic power is much increased. 
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lower Garden, 


By THe OxBservur 
For October 


With plenty of moisture in the soil, 
svarin air, and plenty of light, everything 
should grow rapidly.. There will be lots 
of feed for the garden pests, and there will 
bea deal of work in repelling their at- 
tacks. 
from the Department of Agriculture a 
reliable leaflet giving instructions how to 
deal with most of the fungus diseases and 
many of the insect pesis. Slugs and 


snails can be destroyed with freshly-slacked . 


lime, or with soot, sprinkled over the beds 
at night, or they cap be trapped under 
handfuls of weeds} or under boards raised 
about half an inch, especially if the under- 
side has been smeared with dilute iodine, 


Take advantage of moderate. cloudy 


“weather to plant out seedlings of tender 


annuals, including variegated beets, kales, 
and similar plants for autumn color. 
alternantiears, ameranths, antirrhinuims, 
browallias, cannas. chillies, and all other 
peppers, celosias, carnations, centaureas, 
conyolvulus, delphiniums, dianthus spe- 
Cies of all sorts, ochiums, egg plants,ever- 
lastings of many kinds, gaillardias, gom- 
phrenas, ipomoeas, iresenes, lobelias, 
lupins, nicotiana, petunias, perilla, stocks 


of many varieties, French and African 


marigolds, cosmos, «Zinnias, and many 
others. If nd seedlings have been raised 


the seedsmen and nurserymen, can supply 


several sorts.” 

The benches of the grecnhouse are 
often too crowded with plants, so that air 
and light cannot freely get among them, 
aud they grow up thin. lanky and weak, 
TO ‘avoid this state of things plant out a 
lot of the surplus in the open beds. If 


the soil is good, and enough water is sup- 


plied a good many of the plants usually 


grown in greenhouses, will thrive in the» 


open air garden as will be seen when one 
visits the Botanic Garden, 

Sow small lots of seeds of all kinds of 

ender and half-hardy annuals and autumn 


ad decorative plants. When flowers begin to 


A penny for postage will secure . 


in many cases 


fail their scarcity can be partialy compen- 
sated by the gorgeous colors of the foliage 
of the various amarants, beets, coleus, 
colosias, kales, contaureas, triplex varie- 
ties, -iresenes, alternatheras, 


echeverias, and others. : ji 
and species of cucurbitaceae (including 


gourds, calabashes, otc.), bearing remark-— 


ablo fruits of various bright colors and 
odd shapes, can be grown for hiding feneés 
walls, etc., or for covering arbours or sum- 
mer houses. Sturt’s pea may still be 
sown. ; : 

In beds of rich, deep, sandy loam, shel- 
tered by walls on 
sides by good walls, many desireable plants 
can: be grown, put which withstand the hot 
winds or fierce heat of our sumimer after- 
noons. Among the plants that can thus 
be grown are Anemone japonica, asters, 
aurieulas, bolsam, bellis parennis (daisy) ; 
begonias (tuberous and others), cinerarias, 
camellias, capsicums, chillies, and other 
peppers, _coleus, dupheas, cyclamen, 
daphes, deutxiax, ericas, epacris (va- 
rious), fraxinilas, fuchsias, humeas, helle- 
bores, linums, mimuli, nemophilas, pansies 
paeonies, polyanthus, schizanthus, tagetes, 
snowarops, tulips, tritonias, and mahy 
British cottage garden favorites. 


‘By careful management the garden may 
be- kept supplied with many of the 
chief favorite flowers for a long time... By 
sowing small quantities of seed at intervals 
of ten to fourteen days, a succession for 
planting out may be secured,  Gladioli 
corms and various bulbs, tubers, and roots 
can be planted in the same way, 


lot will be coming out. By cutting flowers 
directly they are full blown, or preventing 
them seeding, another ¢rop’ of bloom will 
be forced. By judicious 
cutting back when the flowers begin to 
wither a fresh crop can be secured. Zonala 
pelargoniums usually flower about ten 
weeks after the plants have been cut back, 


been cut directly.tho petrals fall. 
should not be allowed to produce seeds, 
but should be cut back lightly when the 


new wood has hardened, and then old 


Pay 


echiums, * 
Many varieties - 


‘ 


north and north-west ~ 


so that — 
- when: one lot has done flowering the next 


-and the other pelagoniums will sometimes | 


start flowering again’if the first. ¢rop has 
Roses 


Water given. 


cowyard manure spread on the soil near 
‘the stem, but not against it, and plenty of — 
This treatment will start 
new growth fand fresh flowers. Do not 
in any case, cut the foliage of bulbus or 
tubérous plants, as that will weaken the 


_ plant for next season’s work. 


There are several plants which do best 
when planted whilst the soil and air 
aro past all danger of cold snaps. During 


° this month, therefore, plant out oranges, 
: lemons, pine trees, bougainyvilleas, bonvar- 


dis, clematis, passifloras, dahlias, cannas, 
salanums, tacsonias, hibiscus, verbenas, 

heliclirysunrs, helliotropes, salvias, aud ° 
others which seem to thrive best during 
hot weather, if sufficient water is supplied. 

Dahlias should be planted in rows in 

deep, rich, light soil, with strong stakes on 

both sides at each end, so that wires can 
be affixed on either side to protect the 
sappy growth at the top of the growth, 
else the stems will probably be snapped 
off, Foxgloves, hollyhocks, paeonies and 

all other brittle longstemmed flowers 
shonld be staked. ; 


Take up, divide and replant (if not al- 
ready done) chrysanthemums and other 
planis of a similar habit of growth, if the 
plants are rather too large. » Fresh spots 
should be selected for replanting. if bul- 
bous plants continue too long growing 
after flowering owing to the excess of 
moisture in the soil the ripening may be 
hastened by forking beneath them , to 
loosen the roots a little, then leave them 


until the leaves are quite dry. When dry 


lift the bulbs, put them away in dry sand. 
for three months before replanting. The 
little bulbilles about the roots of gladioli 
and similar plants should be replanted at 
once in a box that has a lot of fresh stable 
dung at the bottom, {covered with .a foot 


depth of fine sandy loam. * 


Sweet peas, stocks, and many similar 


plants are eaten by sparrows, but slugs 
_and snails often get the blame. To pre- 


vent the birds eating seeds or seedlings 


’ stick a number of twiggy branches about 


a foot high along the rows’ and twine a 
reel of the finest black: cotton about the 
twigs. The birds will. strike the cotton 
and take fright and fly off. ? 
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Renew bare places on the lawns by break- 
ing up the soil, dig in some cowdung, and 
plant with couch or buffalo grass. If the 
grass is pale coloured, supply some kainit, 
if not Inxuriant enough mix about 6 Ib 
of sulphate of ammonia, 25 lb each of 
kajinit, and superphospate, and apply about 
two quarts of each 20 ft square of grass, 
it is better to give a little often than to 
puton a lot once. Give a lot of water 
and mow often. 

The Shadehouse. 

All pots should now be plunged in beds 
of sawdust, by preference, or sand, and 
should be lifted and turned at short inter- 
vals to stop the roots getting through the 
drainage holes at the bottom. If the ‘beds 
are crowded some of the least valued should 
be removed to the open-air beds. Bring 
any surplus from the greenhouse here, and 
remove to the greenhouse any plants 
which are about to blossom. Under shelter 
of the greenhvuse, in specially prepared 
beds, all of the British cottage garden 
favorites can be grown, such as primulas, 
daisies, fuchsias, camellias, pansies, etc., 
and on-rock mounds can be grown most of 
the hardy ferns. 

The Greenhouse 

Azaleas, cacti, cinerarias, ericas, hyacinth 
fuchsias, pelargoniums, petunias, and other 
plants in fiower should not have too much 
water, and yet must have enough, to keep 
them growing. If unduly stimulated the 
plants will go off blooming too quickly, 
When the blossoms begin to wither cut 
them off, and it is probable thatlater crops 
of flowers will be produced, To. maintain 
a cool, moist condition within the pots pack 
the ‘interstices with moss or sawdust or 
seaweed or spent tan bark. All plants 
about to flower in the shadehouse should 
be brought here to make a good show: but 
each. plant mnst haye plenty of room for 
admission of. light and air 

Iti is an interesting occupation _ to raise 
new varieties by cross-fertilization, A 
camel. hair, brush, fine-pointed forceps, and 
long thin-pointed scissors will be found 
useful for the work. Directly the petals 
of the flowers begin to open take the for- 
ceps ‘and Open the! flowers to be treated 
remove the _pollen-bearing parts, a and when 
the petals: haye expanded, naturally, lift 
some pollen f from. the flowers selected for 
male parent with the brush, and apply t 
to the centre of the emasculated flowers ; - 
thun tie a piece ‘of worsted to the stems of 


the treated flowers, and wait for the seeds 
to be produced. Only the best plants should 
be selected for cross-fertilization. Do 
not save old primula or cineraria plants, 
because much better plants can be raised 
from seed for next season 

Soft-wooded plants may be stimulated 
with weak liquid manure before flowering, 
but when the buds are about to break only 
enough water should be supplied, and no 
other stimu'ant. Hard-wooded plants will 
throw off their flower buds if too much 
water is given and will be injured if 
manure is supplied, The only stimulant 
that is safe is peat, humus, or leaf-mould. 
Healthy, vigorous, growth can only be 
secured by admission of light and plonty 
of light fresh air, and proper attention to 
watering and to the soil; but the light 
must not be admitted through glass 
directly upon the foliage else it will be 
scorched; air must not be too strong nor 
too hot or cold or in the form of a draught, 
Climbers should not’ be allowed to exclude 
too much light, and they may be taken 
down, pruned, trimmed and refixed, 

Fuchsias and hydrangeas take more 
water than most plants, but should not be 
flooded nor should the pots be stood in 
water. There may be some weak liquid 


manuae at the roots. Cinerarias, too, may 


. have some liquid manure, 


All kinds of insect pests may be expected, 
anc it will be safe tout once fumigate or 
spray all the plants, but remove calceo- 
laris if smoke jis used. Caterpillars had 
be§ter be looked for, especially, because 
they may escape the treatment. ‘They of 
ten eat out the buds of pelagoniu m> 
that the flowers never appear. ‘Their pre- 
sence can be detected by the pellets drop- 
ped or by the folded-up edges of the leaves 
or by perforations on the le ves of the 
plants, 


Miss Thompson 


Costumiere. 


~ 0000 


High- -Class Dressmaking at 
Moderate Charges. 


A Trial Solicited. F 
Orders promptly & accur ately 
executed, 

000 
Address— 
142 Pulteney-street. 


feet. Seed, white, 


highest grade; in fact they are so goo! 
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Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for October 


W. 8. CAMPBELL, 


During this month, as a rule, warm 
days set in, and towards the end of if 
summer may bo said to begin ; the growth 
of plants is extremely active, for the goil 
absorbs a considerable amount of warmth. 
Should dry yeather prevail. vegetables 
and garden plants are likely to suffer, 
and unless ample supply of water can be 
given for their requirements ma ny may 
dis away. But if the ground has been 
trenched and well dug and well supplied 
with animal dung, waste straw, leaves, 
etc, —that is, plenty of vegetable matter— 
it may be quite possible. to raise yege- 
tables by good cultivation and the use of 
a thick mulch and : any waste water 


t £ from 
the house available. 


Asparacus.—Plant this early in tHe 
month; but if the necessary plants are 
revdy and to hand, they had beitor be set 
out as soon as possible, and the pla mting ‘ 
is over and done with for years. 


Bean—Frunch or Kipnny.—Sow L 
raw or two twice or three times during 
the month, in drills about 2 ft. 64 in, or 
3 feet apart for the dwarf varieties, and 
about 4 feet or more apart for ruuners. 
Sow the seeds abont 4in deep in rows, 
and about 5 in, apart. One of the very 
best of the dwarf-growing varieties is the 
Canadian Wonder, which hig held its 
own against many new-comers for years: 

The following are worth a test :-— 


Climbing French Boan — Suitton’s 
Tender and True.—A first-class French 
bean in every respect, somewhat ‘similar 
to the above, fleshy and render, Soods,_ 
yermilion in colour. 


Climbing French—Sutton’s Earliest of 
all.—A good type of climbing bean, very 
early, and a very early bearer, Hight, 4 


Runner Bean—Sutton’s Abundance 
A tall runner bean of high merit, a sturdy 
grower, and a good cropper, 
are long, fleshy, and tender; 
inches in length, and 1 inch ~ in breadth, 
Stands the heat well, is a fine show 
variety, and a great acquisition, Seed 
white. 4 


Runner Bean—Sutton’s Vpicureeaa 
first'class climber and heayy See 
Very fleshy pods. Only slightly affected 
by the extreme heat of the summet 
Very distinct. Seed, brown. 


Scarlet Runner—Sutton’s Al, Searle 
Best of ‘All.—Seed, speckled. Aro th 
types of first- class runner beans; hav? 
evidently been selected from stock of 
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_ that it is almost impossible to say which 
whichis the best. They are all heavy 
bearers, and deserve a place in every 
garden. 


Runner Bean—Sutton’s Sugar.—A 
good climber; very prolific, and stands 
the heat well. Seed, white. 

Dwarf French—Sutton’s perfection. — 
A very early variety, and an enormous 
bearer. Very fleshy, and of good quality, 
Seed, speckled. 


Dwarf French—Sutton’s Plentiful.— 
A sturdy grower, and an enormons bearer 
-of good quality. It is almost sure to bo- 
come a favorite with market growers, and 
also with private growers whose garden 
‘space is limited. This variety and Per- 
fection are two of the heaviest bearers in 
cultivation. Seed, light brown. 


Dwarf French — Sutton’s Monster 
- Negro.—Although not such a heavy 
bearer as the above, it is one of the very 
best for private growers, or with those 
swith whom high quality is the main ob- 
ject. It isa very robust grower, and the 
pods are long, very fleshy, aud excellent 
flavor. The plant requires to be grown 
from 10 to 12 inches apart Seeds, black 


Dwarf French—Sutton’s Triumph,— 
‘To all appearances a very good variety, 
Seed, brown 

Bran, Lrwa.—Sow in all warm _loeali- 
ties, or where ever there are not likely to 
be any late frosts. A very good varioty 
is King of the Garden 


Bret, Rev—Sow seeds about 1 inch 
deep, in drills about 18 inches apart, 
from time to time during the month. 
Thin out the seedlings well as soon as 
_ they have made two or three leaves. The 
beets thinned out may be planted in 
another bed, but they must be taken up 
carefully. 

Beer, Srrver.—This is one of the best 
of yegetables for summer. Sow a little 
_inaseed-bed, and transplant when the 
seedlings are large enough to shift. Not 

many plants are likely to be required. 

CasBaGce.—Sow a little seed from time 

to time, and only sufficient to produce 
enough plants for small plantings. It is 
better to plant out small quantities “oc- 
casionaly than a large batch at one time. 
Make the soil very rich with good, rich, 
well-made manure—not too rank—and 
cultivate between the rows frequently. 
Frequent cultivation will do an immenso 
amount of good to the cabbage, the cauli- 
flower, and all {the rest of this class of 
plants. 


CavuirnowER.—In the cool districts 
plant seedlings or plants that have been 
pricked out, and keep the cauliflowers 
growing without check from start to 
finish. 

Carrots.—Sow a few rows, in drills, 
from 1 foot to 18 inches apart; cover the 
seed very lightly with fine soil. 


Crugery.—Sow a little seed in box or 
small seed-bed, and plant out good-sized 
seedlings which may be ready; manure 
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well, and plant inshallow trenches. It is 
a waste of time and quite unnecessary to 
dig out deep trenches for celery, for it 
can be managed just as well—if not 
better, certainly much easier—when 
planted in very shallow trenches, and it 
is only necessary to make quite shallow 
trenches to allow of the plants being 
easily watered, or for the application of 
liquid manure, Try the best of the self- 
blanching varieties, and these can be 
completely blanched with but little 
trouble. 

CHoco,—Some vyegetable-growers like 
this vegetable, which grows somewhat 
like a pumpkin or cucumber, but needs 
trailing up wire-netting or fence, or some 
good support to enable it to grow to the 
best advantage. 


CucuMBER.—Seed may be sown ex- 
tensively in all warm localities. Young 
plants [raised for the purpose may be 
planted out, and they will soon make 
progress. Manure the soil well before 
sowing or planting. As the vines extend 
pinch the ends, and this will induce 
growth of laterals. 


Enpive.—Sow a little seed, and plant 
out any seedlings that are large enough 
to handle, just as you would lettuce. 


Lrrk.—Sow a little seed from time to 
time, and plant out from previous sowing. 
Sometimes if the weather is very dry leek 
is difficult to grow during the summer. 
To obtain the best results it should be 
grown without a check by using abun- 
dance of water and a good deal of liquid 
manure. 


Merons (Rock and Water).—Sow seed 
in all warm localities as extensively as 
may be required. 


Oxrsa.—Sow a little seed in warm 


places, and afterwards transplant the- 


seedlings to well-manured ground. They 
should stand about 2 feet apart. This 
plant is sometimes made use of for orna- 
mental purposes in flower gardens, for it 
is very pretty when in full bloom. 


Ontons.—Be sure to grow some onions, 
for they are very useful indeed, and if 
good keeping kinds, such as the Brown 
Spanish, be grown, a supply can be kept 
for a considerable time in the house, If 
onions have already been raised in a seed- 
bed they should be transplanted without 
delay. Thosoil should be made rich and 
the surface fine where seed is to be sown. 


Parsnirs.—Sow a few seeds in well” 
dug land. The digging, or trenching? 
which would be better, should be deep» 
for the parsnip is a deep rooting plant? 
and needs the soil to be well worked, es- 
pecially if the soil below tho surface is at 
all stiff. 

Puas.—Sow a row or two from time to 
time during the month. 


PEPPER oR CapsicumM.—Sow seeds in 
a warm spot and plant out seedlings when 
large enough. If plants have already 
been raised, plant out in all warm lo 
calities. Probably one or two plants will 
suffice for a small family, 


Porato.—Plant extensively of this use- 
ful vegetable. Select clean, smooth seed, 
and try several varieties to test their suit- 
ability for the clima’‘e, soil, and situation. 
Manure freely, plant about 5 or 6 inches 
deep, and cultivate the land frequently 
between the potatoes as soon as they ap- 
pear above the ground, They should ‘be 
planted from 4% ft. 6 in. to 3’ feet or even 
more apart if the ground is very rich. 


Pumpxin,—Sow a few seeds in well- 
manured jand. Do not manure in the 
‘holes, but spread and dig in the manure 
all over the space where the pumpkins 
are to grow. 


Ruvpars.—Plant out early in the 
month and obtain some of the winter 
varieties in addition to the summer kinds. 
Jf plants for future use are likely to be 
required, sow a little seed, and in a year 
or two those should be quite large enough 
for planting out. 


Tomato.—Sow seed in the open ground 
in all warm districts of the State. Al- 
ready in the warmest parts tomatoes are 
growlng satisfactorily, and will soon be 
producing flowers and fruit. At the 
Wollongbar Experimental Farm, on tho 
Richmond River, the gardener, Mr. King, 
tested several varieties of tomatoes for 
me. He found Dwarf Champion to be 
an excellent one, and well worth crowing. 
The older and well-known Matchless he 
found to be wonderfully good in the 
district, as it seems to be in other places. 
This tomato Mr. King considers to be 
one of the best to grow. For his tomatoes 
he applies liquid manure three times a 
week—twice with sulphate of potash, 
half ounce to the gallon of water, and 
once with nitrate of soda, one ounce to 
the gallon of water, vets 

VrEGETAsLE Marrow.—Sow in same 
way as advised for pumpkin. 


Look ! 
Seeds for Present Planting 


FLOWER SEEDS— 
Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphrena, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d per doz. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS— 
Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, 
Pumpkin, Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry, 
Water Melon, Sweet Melon, etc. 

From 3d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 
Sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
Lucerne (varieties). : 

Write for samples and prices. 
peas and beans excepted, 

All Poultry Requisites. Chick Meal, 1s 3d per doz, 
asa Bone, 6d per pkt. Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 
etc. 

Plants of all descriptions. Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
sentation Bougets, Bridal Suites.a speciallty. 


HEYNE, POTTER & CO., 


All seeds post free, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 


Florists, 


17 RUNDLE ST., Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 
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Qxchard Notes, 


By W. J. ALLEN. 


Ai the time of writing, citrus trees are 
looking anything but well in most of the 
districts 


It is well to make early arrangements 
for the fighting of the codlin moth, and 
while arsenite of soda has proved to be 
much superior to the Paris green for 
fighting this pest, it is now claimed by 
many in America that arsenate of jlead is 
even better than arsenite of soda. 3 

‘First Spraying, 

Use 3 Ib. of arsenate of lead to 50 gals. 
of water. The application should bo 
given just as soon as most of the petals 
have fallen. 

: Second Spraying, 

To follow about three weeks after the 
first, using 2lb. of arsenate of lead to 50 
gallons of water.- Subsequent sprayings 
may be given at intervals of every four 
weeks if the moth is bad, using alout 14 
Ib. of arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of 
water. This spray is recommended by G 

W.H Valch (Californian Fruit: grower) 


In spraying trees with this or any other 
spray, see that a good pressure is kept up, 
so that the pump will throw a good fine 
mist, and be particular to cover the inside 
and outside of the tree, as well as the 
whole of the fruit 


It is claimed by some of the Californian 
fruit-growers that 1 1b. each of lime and 
sulphur to 4 gallons of water is equally 
as good if not better than the lime, salt, 
and sulphur spray, and experiments have 
proved that the former spray is quite as 
effectiye in keeping the San José scale in 
check, and is much easier to handle. We 
have tried this spray in our orchard with 
very satisfactory results; but in order to 
make it adhere to the trees we boil it for 
about four hours, using a 200-gallon tank 
for the purpose. The sulphur should be 
mixed up like mustard before putting it 
in the tank preparatory t) boiling. 


Bordeaux mixture will be found the best 
spray at this time of the year for all 
fungus diseases. Never spray any trees 
or vines while they are in bloom, else the 
chances are that ihe crop will be destroyed 
They may be sprayed a week before com- 
irg into bloom, and a week after the 
fruit is set. 
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A List of Good Apples. 


The following varieties have fruited 
and proved true to name. So asto make 
the list complete in the one issue, we re- 
publish the part which appeared in our 
last. 


Adams Permain. 


Tree moderately vigorous, poor crop 
medium size, conic oblong; striped and 
splashed with browinsh red; flesh yel- 
low, firm, brisk, subacid, fair flavor, mo- 
derate keeper. Blossoms 12th October ; 
ripens middle of April. 

Ben Davis, 

Tree upright, spreading, vigorous, poor 
crop, large size, roundish, conical, flat- 
tened, yellow, brightly striped with crim- 
son, flesh yellowish, brisk, juicy, fair 
flavor, good keeper, subject to codlin. 
Blooms October, ripens May, very showy. 


Buncombe. 

Tree moderately upright, vigorous, a 
heayy crop, medium size, roundish, coni- 
cal, skin yellow and covered on the sunny 
side with purplish red, flesh tender, juicy 
and sweet, with a high flavor, subject to 
water core, free from codlin moth. 


Blooms in October, ripens early in 
May. 

Cleopatra. 

Upright vigorous heavy crop, good even 
size, in cluster, oblong conic, sometimes 
oblate, skin thin, lemon yellow, with 
occasional blush in the sun, flesh white, 
rich, subacid and juicy, with good flavor, 
good desert and culinary, ripens evenly, 
will not hang on ‘tree, good keeper, poor 
dryer. One of our most profitable apples, 
fairly free from codlin moth, but subject 
to bitter pit. 


Devonshire Quarrenden-—Tree upright 
and spreading and stunted: a poor crop, 
small size, in cluster, oblate and angular: 
skin shiny red, calyx very downy; flesh 
white, rich and aromatic: poor keeper, 
free from codlin moth. 5 

Biooms in October and ripens early in 
January. . 

Dumelow’s Seedling. 

Tree spreading and vigorous, poor crop, 
large size, roundish flattened, skin green- 
ish, striped with 1e', flesh, yellow, soft 
and mealy and inferior: subject to bitter 
pit and codlin n ot1. 

Blooms about the middle of October 
and ripens early in February. 


<B ES GY wkoioEm/’s 
SW ES Ss 


Are obtainable at ALL Stores and Confctioners. 


Wholesale Factory: TWIN STREET 
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Esopus Spitzenberg. 

Tree upright, rather stunted, poor erop,. 
medium size, roundish conic, skin yellow: 
striped and splashed with carmine, flesh 
yellowish white, juicy and firm, with rich 
flavor, good keeper. 


Blooms middle of October and ripens. 
towards the end of April. Subject to cod- 
lin moth, 

Five-crown Pippin. 


Tree spreading and vigorous, poor crop- 
of large size, roundish oblate, conic, dislt. 
tinctly five-sided, with five prominene 
ridges round the crown; skin deep yel- 
low with faint blush when expose = flesh 
yellow, firm, rich and juicy, subactd wich 
good flavor, fair keeper and dries well 
So far unsuccessful in the Bathurst or. 
heard. 

_ Blooms towards tho ond of October ana. 
ripens about the end of January, Fairly 
free from codlin moth. 


: Gravenstein. 

Tree spreading, vigorous heavy foliage 
large size medium crop, fruit oblate. 
ribbed, skin y-llow with broad stripes of 
crimson, flesh yellow, firin and of good 
flavor, poor keeper, readily falls before. 
ripening, 

Blooms early in October 
about the middle of January. 
variety. 


and ripens. 
Good early 


Hoover. 

Tree spreading, vigorous, dense foliage. 
heavy crop, and large in size in cluster. 
fruit roundish oblate, skin striped and. 
mottled with reddish maroon, flesh yel- 
low, crisp and juicy, with fair flavor; free 
from codlin moth. i 

Blooms about the middle of October 
and tipens early in February, A hand- 
some variety. 

Trish Peach. 


Tree spreadiug, vigorous, heay 
medium size, fruit roundish, slightly £42 
tened ; skin pale yellow, mottled with 
red with numerous green dots ; flesh 
greenish white. crisp, good flavor; falls 
readily, but is a poor keeper; subject to. 


‘codlin moth. 


Blooms middle of October and rj 
early in January. ed 


Jonathan, 

Tree spreading, vigorous, medium crop: 
of large size, roundish conical, skin yel- 
low, almost entirely covered with deep 
red and sometimes striped with crimson: 
flesh white, crisp, tender and Juicy, witht 
good flayor;: almost free from ’¢odlin 
moth. Valuable market vaaiety — drys 
well, good dessert and culinary and js a. 
fair keeper, 

Blooms about the middle of October 
and ripens towards the end of J anuary. 


Munroe’s Favorite, 


Tree upright, vigorous, poor crop, me~ 
dium size in cluster, roundish conical, 
pointed; skin rough, deep lemon yellow 
flesh denote cones and firm, sugary and 
ju:cy; drys well, fair keeper and exo i 
cooking; free from codlin, ee 

Blooms middle of October and ri 
abcut the end of February, ae 
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Newtown Pippin. 

Tree upright and vigorous, poor crop, 
medium size in cluster, roundish, slightly 
conic and obscurely angular: skin yellow 
with numerous grey dots, very russet round 
the base, flesh greenish white, firm and 
crisp aud of a highly aromatic favor ; sub- 
ject to bitter pit, free from codlin moth 
wnd a good keeper. 

Blooms about the 10th of October and 
ripens early in May, 

Nickajack. 

Tree spreading, vigorous, poor crop of 
large size, roundish oblate and slightly 
conic, skin yellow and thickly striped with 
red, flesh yellowish white and crisp with a 
brisk and pleasing flavor, a good keeper 


-and free from codlin moth, 


Blooms early in October and ripens about 

the middle of April. 
Perfection. 

Tree upright vigorous, medium crop of 
large size oblate, pointed somewhat; skin 
rough yellow and striped and splashed with 
red and markings of russet; tlesh yellow- 
ish white and with strong aromatic per- 


fume, drys moderately well and a good 


keeper, subject to codlin moth. 

Blooms about the middle of October and 

ripens very early in March 
Red Astrachan. 

Tree spreading, vigorous, poor crop of 
large size, roundish and angular, mostly 
shaded with bright red, having a faint 
bloom, flesh white, crisp, brisk and juicy 
with little flavor; free from codlin moth ; 
poor keeper. 

Blooms near the middle of October and 
ripens very early in January. 


Ribston Pippin. 

Tree spreading and vigorous, poor crop 
of large size, roundish, conical and oblate, 
skin greenish yellow, faintly striped and 
shaded with duil red on the sunny sido, 
numerous grey dots; flesh yellow, brisk, 
subacid, highly flavored; moderate keeper ; 
free from codlin moth, 

Blooms early in October and ripens 
about the middie of March. 


Rome Beauty. 

T'ree upright and vigorous. heavy crop 
of large size, roundish oblate and slightly 
conic; skin yellow, striped and mottled 
with red; flesh yellowish, white. firm, 
juicy, sweet, with rich aromatic flavor; 
good keeper and drys well; hangs well on 
tree and ripens evenly; apparently the 
most profitable apple in the orchard as it 
is both good for dessert and cooking. 

Blooms near the end of October and 
ripens early in May. 

Rokewood. 

Tree spreading and vigorous, with heavy 
crop of medium size, roundish conical; 
skin yellow, shaded with red and mottled 
with russet; flesh yellowish, solid, brittle, 
juicy, acid with moderate flavor; a good 
keeper and free from codlin moth. 

Blooms about the middle of October 
and ripens in the middle of May. 


Scarlet Nonpareil. 

Tree stunted and spreading, poor crop of 
small size in cluster, roundish, conic; skin 
yellowish, streaked with red, numerous 
russet dots and patches; flesh yellowish 
and white, juicy and firm, with a strong 
flavor; moderate keeper, 

Blooms about the middle of October and 
ripens towards the end of April, 
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Scarlet Permain, 

Trea upright and vigorous, medium 
crop of large size, conical, pointed; skin 
striped and splashed with lively red; flesh 
yellow, juicy, acid; good keeper and free 
from codlin moth. 

Blooms middle of October and ripens 
about the end of January. 


Stone Pippin, 

Tree upright and spreading, vigorous, 
heavy, knotty and hard growth: heavy 
crop of large size, roundish, slightly coni- 
cal; skin greenish yellow with an occa- 
sional blush in the sun, numerous russet 
dots; flesh greenish white, firm and brittle, 
juicy, subacid: one of the best cooking 
apples: subject to codlin moth. 

Blooms about the middle of October and 
ripens late in April. 


List of Peaches. 


High’s Early Canada. 

Fruit large, skin yellowish white, with 
broken stripes and markings of crimson: 
flesh greenish, tender and melting; free- 
stone. 

Ripens about the end of November. 


Briggs’ Red May. 

Fruit not of the largest, roundish; skin 
whitish green in the shade, bright red in 
the sun; flesh tender, very juicy and rich; 
this peach does not ripen evenly, being soft 
on one side and hard on the other; free- 
stone. - - 

Ripens early in December. 


Early Rivers. 

Fruit medium, color pale straw; flesh 
melting with a rich racy flavor, easily 
bruised ; heavy cropper; freestone. 

Ripens about the middle of December. 


Early Crawford. 

fruit large. oblong, with a swollen point, 
skin rich yellow with fine red cheek; flesh 
yellow, very rich and sugary; a heavy 
cropper; a very desirable dessert peach 
also for jam, drying and csnning; free- 
stone. 

Ripens early in January. 

Royal George. 

Fruit large and quite round and even: 
skin pale yellowish white and almost 
covered with fine rich red; flesh whitish 
and very tender and juicy; heavy cropper 
and excellent for table; freestone. 

Ripens about the middle of January, 


Elberta. 

Fruit very large and oblong; skin fine 
yellow with rich red cheek in the sun 
flesh yellow, fine grained and firm; a heavy 
cropper and first class for drying, canning 
and market, etc, one of the best peaches 
ofits season: freestone. 

Ripens near the end of January. 

Royal George Cling. 

Fruit large and quite round; skin light 
yellow in shade and covered with fine 
yed in sun; flesh whitish and firm, but 
melting, with rich vinous flavor. 

Ripens about the middle of January. 

Lord Palmerston. 

Fruit very larg@and quite round; flesh 
white and tender, very rich and juicy; skin 
creamy white; a very gcod cropper, cling- 


stone. 
Ripens about the end of January, 


Lady Palmerston. 
fruit medium to large and quite round; 
skin greenish yellow, with red in sun; 
flesh pale yellow and tender, very melting 
and rich; good all round peach and carries 
well: freestone. 
Ripens early in March. 


Late Crawford. 

Fruit large and roundish; skin deep 
yellow, mottied with dark red; flesh a pale 
yellow; good peach for canning, drying or 
marketting : good cropper, freestone, 

Ripens early in March, 

Salwey. 

Fruit medivm to large, round: skin yel 
low, fine red in sun: flesh fine yellow, firm 
and juicy; splendid canning, drying or 
market peach; carries well, a heavy crop- 
per : freestone. 

Ripens early in March. 


Lucerne forthe Hillsides. 


‘Tt is rather asignificant fact that 
those who object most strongly to lucerne, 
on the ground that it interfeares with 
rotation, are, in not a few cases, men who 
grow two or three crops of grain in suc- 
cession from the same field. Lucerne is 
not recommended to displace clover. 
Clover should be grown on all the culti- 
vated land in short rotations, bringing it 
in at least once every four years. The 
lucerne should bo considered an extra 
supply of fodder, and should usually be 
grown on the rough, hilly lands, unprofi- 
table to cultivate. Being a nitrogen- 
gatherer, it rather improves the land it 
grows on, especially if a little ashes, and 
possibly bone-meal. are used on the 
lucerne piece from time to time. When 
that land is ploughed out of lucerne it 
will be more productive than when origi- 
nally seeded down. Meantime, the 
manure made by the stock that con- 
sumed the hay will have gone to enrich 
other parts of the farm. We know no 
other means of building up a hilly farm 
that will compare with the plan of seed- 
ing the hillsides to lucerne and feeding 
the hay or green crop to stock. Lucerne 
for steep hillsides is one of the best 
ideas that have ever been introduced into 
agriculture.”— “ The Farmer’s Advocate” 


| Gladiolug and 
Sweet Per 


FINEST COLLECTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


kL. Hi. Howell, 


GLADIOLI SPECIALIST, 


TWiount Victoria . . N.S.W. 


Catalogues Free on application, 
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DAIRY FARMING. 
From ihe Agriculturist 


Cleanliness may come next to godliness 
in most things, but in dairying anyway it 
comes first, and knowing what we do of 
the causes of disease, and the means of its 
transmission by milk, ;filthiness and care- 
lessness on dairy farm, or in the dairy 
factory is a crime 

This is recognised by all engaged in the 
industry, more and more, and cleanliness 
is the rule, but there are important ex- 
ceptions 

A representative of the :‘ Agriculturisv”’ 
recently paid a visit to a dairy farm. one 
of the largest in the district, and watched 
the operation of milking and separating. 
He was not supposed to, be there for that 
purpose, or to have any interest in the 
matter, and as a consequence he saw how 
it was done ordinarly on that farm not as 
it might be done on special show occasion, 
or when the Inspector was round, If the 
object had been to show to a class of future 


dairy farmers, just how it should not be — 


doue, the demonstration would have been 
an unqualified success. 


The cows stood almost knee deep in 
filth, through one of the hands was trying 
to lessen the amoun of filth and “ cleanup 
a bit”’—whilst the milking was going on 
be it understood---because, as he said, 
“The Inspector was coming,’ and it 

might not be wise to let him see the ac- 
cumulation of filth. 


The milkers made no effort to remove 
the dirt from the cow’s udders and teats 
before commencing, and it was a grusome 
sight to see it oozing through their fingers 
into the milk. 4 : 


Then the warm cream from the separa-. 
tcr.was run from the machine straight 
into cans containing cold cream, and the 
filled cans stood in a room which had 


certainly never been cleaned for a long 


time back, and was far from sweet and 
wi olesom, this was the cream waiting to 
b sent to the factory. 


. This farm is one of the largest, as we 
have said, in the district, though it also 
has the distinction of having the largest 
number of cans of cream graded second 
class of any in the district, This might 
be expected, from. the owser of a farm 
run on such lines in reference to cleanli- 
ness and public health.. Every farmer 
supplying to that factory has an interest 
in the subject, for every one of them is 
injured by the want of care of any one 


of their number. Surely they could bring 


some. influence to bear, and we would sug- 
gést a féw surprise visits from Inspectors, 
when there would be no chance of “ clear- 
ing up a bit” for his benefit. 


Perfect cleanliness in all dairy opera 


tions is due to fellow suppliers and to the 
general public, as well as to every self- 
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respecting man himself. Cream should 
be seperated into a clean can, and left to 
cool. Fornot until it is cool should it be 
mixed with other cream, and then the 
mixed cream should be stirred. If not 
sent to the factory daily, cream should be 
thoroughly stirred at least twice a day. 


On the farm to which we refer, every 
principel of proper dairying practice 
seemed to be disregarded. 


Testing Cows. 

A great deal has been said about testing 
of cows by weighing their milk and after- 
wards testing it. Sometimes, remarks the 
Chicago “ Farmers’ Review,’ in buying a 
cow a man will milk her, test the miil, 
and conclude that he knows something 
about her. He does know something, 
but the something is very limited in 
amount. The weakness of some of the 
tests that have been made recently is that 
they are limited in duration. Often a 
month will not show the real value of a 
farm animal; nothing short of a year’s 
test under normal conditions will show 
the real value of a cow. This has been 
fully demonstrated at our experiment 
stations where dairy testing has been car- 
ried on. Cows that have made wonderful 
records for the firet month have some- 
times at the last of tle year fallen far 
behind those that made a poor showing 
during the first month. The farmer in 
determining the value of his cows will 
have to make up his mind to continue the 
work for two or three years. There are 
prominent dairymen who have done this. 
They have weighed and tested their milk 
for enough years to give them exact in- 
formation on the value of their cows. 
All unprofitable ones are disposed of, and 
after some years of experiments of this 


kind the men found that they could ab-. 


andon the weighing and testing of milk, 
far as their old cows were concerned. We 
advised a farmer not to be too sure about 
the value of a cow from farmers, who, 
after'a week have jumped at conclusions, 
and have disposed of cows that were 
doubtless of value 


Profitable Pig Keeping. 
The ‘‘ Large Black.” 


This breed has only of late years come 
into prominence. A most successful im- 
porter and breeder is Mr Garrett of Loch 
Maree. Thornleigh, views of whose stud 
pigs recently appeared in the ‘“ Agricul- 
turalist ? ‘The Large Blacks have a very 
contented disposition and in some quali- 
ties resemble the Tamworth, that is, in 
their grazing habitand their prolificness. 
In hot climates these, breeds doubtless 
would haye a great advantage on account 
of their eyes being shaded by their large 
ears which reach well over the eyes and so 
protect them from the hot glare of the 
gun, and are supposed to account for their 
docility Their legs are very straight, and 
they have thin skins with a fair amount 
of black silkey hair They are very com- 
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pact in form with well sprung ribs and 
the young come very early to maturity 
and are yery robust in health The body 
islong and deep with long and bre@, 
quarters, the hams are well Jet down aDt” 
wide, the loins broad The neck is Jone 
and muscular and head medium leng 
wide between the eyes ‘The Blacks are 
greatly noted for their fat which is white 
and firm and for the abundance of savouly 
lean, and well-streaked flesh They ane 
said to be descended from the wild pig © 
Cornwall and Devon Mr Samuel Sidney 
in his book on “The Pigs” says “tha! 
the original breed may be seen in parts 0 
North Devon where they will jump * 
fence that would puzzle many horses 2” 

some hunters” They have been 20” 
greatly improved, and there is not a mol?” 
docile pig to be found in the world rhe 
sows make splendid mothers and the? 
length and breadth of carcase prov? a 
space for large litters. Their fecundity”? 
very great and average from 10 to 1 | 
young at alitter. Pigs of this breed a 
very good seavangers and are not at * | 
particular what they eat 


As I said before, they are good grazing : 
pigs in so much that they never, or Ve | 
seldom “root,” and more important sty 
they keep fat on very little rations 4 
the recent Royal Show the Large Blac 
were very much in evidence Mr Garr | 
pretty well swept the boards with his OF | 
hibits which included Jolly Briton } 
and champion and Brent Longsides ~. 
They are both imported pigs and W a 
successful inthe Huglish show ring + » 
said that if a Large Black is crossed wit { 
a white Yorkshire the progeny are ‘¢ 
best bacon pigs that could be found, they | 
flesh being lean and streaky, and at &8” 
weeks old they weigh about 47 lbs. 


The following is a description adopt >| 
by the Large Black Plg Society 
England :—_ : i 
Ears—Long, thin, well inclined over th 

face 

Heid—Medium length, 
eyes 

Chest —Wido and deep 

Neck—Of medium length and mus¢ 

Jowl—Medium size 

Back—Long and level 

Sides—Very deep 

Shoulders—Oblique and narrow ? 

Ribs— Well sprung 

Loin— Broad 

Hams— Large meet down to hocks 

Tail—Set high, but not coarse 

Quarters— Wide, long, but net droo 

Legs—Short and straight eb 

Belly and flauks—Thick and well ie 

Skin—Soft and thin | 

Hair—Small quantity, straight, silkY — 


Se SS 


wide betwe™| 


ol 
sat 


pit 


Worms in Hogs. ; 

Hogs affected with worms in the int gf 
tines run down in condition,! bes 
very thin and lank, back is arched, if 
dull, refuse feed, walk stiffly, and aPB 
lifeless The worms may be very nur yy 
ous, in bad cases completely filling ~~ 
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'ntestines The pigs die if not treated. 

0 secure the best results, affected hogs 
Should receive individual treatment 
Twenty-four hours before administering 
treatment very little food should be given 
them Then give the following medicine, 
as a drench, to each 100 lb hog; large or 
Smaller hogs should receive a dose in pro- 
portion : Oil of turpentine, four drams; 
liquor ferri dialysatus, cne half dram; 
Taw linseed oil, six ounces If necessary 
repeat the dose in four days After worms 

ave been removed, give ‘a tonic to put 
the pigs in condition ~ 


Interesting Items 
The judges in dairy cow competitions 
should be guided largely by milk tests, 
Which should always constitute a feature 
of such competitions. 


There is no surer way to produce 
Scrubbers in the dairy herd than to mix 
breeds, and so get antagonistic forces and 
purposes into close contact. 


Good saleable cheese should be firm in 
body throughout, should have a flinty 

teak, and should be rich and meaty to 
the taste, with a clean, sharp and nutty 
flavor. 

An attack of mammitis or sore udder 
can often be avoided by milking those 
Cows that have heavily congested udders 
two or three times before calving. 

Tf a state of nature in-breeding is in- 
®vitable, the females breeding to their 
Sire as long as he is vigorous enough to 
Maintain the supremacy in his particular 

arem. 

Do not discard the heifer after her first 
Calf if she does not come up to expecta- 
tions; try her another year, and then if 
she fails turn her over to the butcher. 

tis a mistake to wash milk tins with 
ot water first—it only coagulates the 
albumen of the milk, causing it to stick 
More firmly to the sides of the vessel, 

Inse first with cold water, then scald. 
dn the souring-of milk the lactic acid 

acteria first act upon the milk sugar, 
transforming it into lactic acid, which in 
turn causes a precipitation of the casein, 
otherwise curdling. ; 

nless each milking is weighed and 
©Ccasional tests made, it cannot be known 
Whether a cow is profitable to retain in 
© herd or not. 
1 In Norway there were, as far back as 
1894, seven dairy schools and two cheese 
Schools supported by public funds, 

~ Oor cows and good dairymen are in- 

Compatible ; they never exist together. 


F. G. Lillingston 
| Electrical Engineer 
. “An 


ae. _ Contractor 
Importer and Electroplater 


socceceoe 


122 GRENFELL STREET (near 
Arcade), Adelaide. 


Sheepbreedin g, 


Mr. A. E. Mansell, perhaps the most 
successful breeder and exhibitor of sheep 
in the United Kingdom, whose name is 
well known to all Shropshire sheepowners, 
recently read a paper before the Farmers’ 
Club (London), from which we make the 
following extracts :— 


Starting with the remark that his ob- 
ject would be to “endeavour to help 
the beginner by trying to point out and 
concentrate that which is indispensable 
to success,” Mr. Mansell continued :— 


Tt has been said shat the sire is half the 
flock, and if the art of breeding could be 
contined to one sentence, it would be said, 
Get to know a good sire, and whenever 
you think you have come across one, buy 
him if possible, even if you are not in 
want of one at the time, for you may 
depend that before long you will find him 
useful. Don’t think the matter is made 
easy by putting the essential in a single 
sentence. ‘The man who can select a 
good sive, or a good yonng animal, is 
master of the art of breeding. If anyone 
has the insight to detect a sire, he is a 
real julye, anl you my trast him to 
select his females aud mate them, and 
ever ything else that appertains to breed- 
ing. Howis the insight to be acquired ? 
With some it is a natural gift, but even- 
when this is the case, it requires long 
and careful experience before you get to 
know the essential points of a sire. The 
longer you breed the more you find you 
have to learn, for breeding isa series of 
experiments to the very end. The learn- 
ing of the points of an animal, however, 
is not the first Jesson to be taken in 
hand. — : 

The first step is to distinguish. Go 
amongst your sheep and lambs and learn 
to tell one from the other; not by a 
number or a mark, but by the counien- 
ance and general appearance. Unless a 
man can see’a difference at a glance, I 
would not trust him to buy a sire for me. 
I don’t say that no one is fit to judge in 
ashowyard who has not gone through 
this part af his education, because a man 
may have acquired a knowledge of all 
points with the greatest care, and be able 
to adjudicate satisfactorily, and to breed 
with a large amount of success, but to go 
beyond this, and have the genius for 
breeding, he must have learned to dis- 
tinguish, as it were, by instinct. 


« Some gentlemen, and especially our 
American friends, believe in judging by 
points. This may do fairly well in the 
showyard, but few English breeders would 
care to adopt the system, and to select a 
sire in this way is altogetner out of the 
question—There are so many points 
which appear insignificant in themselves 
which indicate the worth of an animal 
that cannot be dealt with by points. No 
one can estimate the difference in charac- 


ter by this method, and it is character 


that denotes the sire toa very great ex 

tent, if he will bear examination and his 
breeding satisfies you, It must not be 
thought that sufficient importance is not 
placed upon the dam, but the sire is 
singled out as of all importance, because 
you are constantly wanting fresh ones, 
and the value of the ewes you breed to 
put into the flock will depend on the sires 
you have used, whereas, in regard to the 
ewes, after the flock is once established, 
breeders, for the most part, keep up the 
required number by annually adding 
their best yearling ewes.” 


Mr. Mansell’s experience has led him 
to think that the secret of success is to be 
always searching for sires. If you can 
select a sire even fairly well everything 
eise is comparatively easy. There is no 
one, however, who appreciates the dam 
more highly than he does, and he would 
urge the beginner to be most careful in 
buying his females in the first place, 
Have the breeding right—that is, have 
them from a flock that has been carefully 
bred for a very long time, otherwise you 
will be deceived in the end. Of course, 
a recently-formed flock may comply with. 
the above requisite if it has been started 
from good old blood and kept up to tho 
same standard of excellence. When you 
have ewes, learn to know them individu- 
ally. You will soon find out your best 
breeders, and you will see this superiority 
follow in succeeding generations. 


All this is the interesting part of breed- 
ing, and breeding becomes fascinating if 
you really enter into it, especially seeing 
and trying to forcast how the youngsters 
will grow up. Buying asire is always an 
experiment, and to the breeder who has 
his heart in his work a most interesting 
one. However keen a judge he may be, 
he will sometimes be disappointed and 
deceived in his sires, but, on the other 
hand, he will sometimes drop upon one 
that will exceed his expectations, and will 
more than compensate him, and when he 
does, he should make the most of that 
sire, keep plenty of ewes and get his blood 
right through the flock. There are some 
others whose stock is always unsatisfac- 
tory, however good the ewes are with 
which they are mated. It is well, unless 
you feel great confidence in a sire with re- 
gard to his breeding and in other respects, 
to only use him to a limited extent the 
first season. It is hardly possible of 
belief that you can forecast how two 
animals will mate as surely as some 
people imagine, but when you have once 
tried a sire, note which ewes he suits, 
follow them up, and also ewes of thesame 
breeding. The animals that suit each 
other best will often surprise you; the 
only sure rule is that you cannot mate 
bad, and especially badly-bred animals, 
with good results, iguns : 

Six things are named to be kept in 
view as essential. They are:—(1) éon. 
stitution ; (2) form ; (3) flesh; (4) wool; 
(5) character; (6) management. These 
things may appear simple and easy, but 
anyone is a marvel of practicability who 
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can always keep these objects in the front 
when breeding pedigree animals. 


The pedigree stockbreeder is a fastid- 
ious man, and in buying sires he will have 
to give away some points, and there is 
always a strong temptation to neglect 
that which is useful and essential, and to 
piace undue importance on the fads and 
fashions of the day. especially what is 
most taking in the showyard. It is not 
meant to throw cold water upon fashion ; 
on the other hand, one may say, be in the 
fashion as much as you can, and iry to 
take your part in leading it, but remem- 
ter that fashion changes even in the 
useful attributes of a sheep, therefore 
don’t be so much a slave to it as to 
sacrifice any of the essential qualities 
that in your better judgment may tend 
to the ultimate good and usefulness of 
the breed you have taken up. We all 
know how much fashion has changed in 
our animals, especially in character and 
general appearance, the last thirty or 
fifty years, Mr. Mansell mentions ‘‘bone” 
as an example in this respect. The fine 
pone which was the ideal of Bakewell was 
generally favored by the last generation 
of breeders of sheep and cattle as deno- 

nating lightness of offal, but fashion has 
gradually but surely changed in this 
respect. Bone is not named as an essen- 
tial, but still it has always been thought 
by practical men to be such an indication 
of the most practical and useful qualities 
that it has been in the past, and is at 
the present time viewed by a large pro- 
portion of breeders as of the utmost 
importance, the only difference being 
that the fine bone which was sought after 
in the past is now regarded as a fault. 
Mr. Mansell has no extreme views about 
bone, but likes to have plenty, and 
especially the right sort, but would not 
always discard an animal for breeding 
because of small bone. 

~ “T strongly believe, however,” he says, 
“that you must not breed so as to get fine 
bone all through your flock, or you will 
lose strength of constitution and lean 
flesh, and also strong bone is required to 
stand the forcing treatment of to-day. 
Breeder’s views in this respect, therefore, 
have been completely reversed, and this, 
in conjunction with many other examples 
that could be named, shows that every- 
thing that is not absolutely an essential, 
may be an open question.” 


Every inch of animal, from head to tail 
and from top to toe is an indication of its 
yalue, and it is those who, after closo 
inspection, and also at a distance, can 
read those signs most truly that are the 
best judges. Often quite small marks on 
animals are greatly prized, as showing a 
strain of blood going back forty or fifty 
years. 

In discussing the six objects to be kept 
in view by breeders, Mr Mansell began 
with ‘Constitution,’ because this is the 
foundation of everything. However per- 
fect in most respects an animal is, all is 
useless without a robust constitution. All 
$iat indicates a good constitution should 
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be sought after. Having this in view, 
capacity of chest is absolutely requisite. 
You must either have width or depth of 
chest, but to secure a robust and hardy 
animal you should have a combination of 
the two, with a deep shoulder, big girth, 
and good underline. You must have these 
points, so as to insure plenty of room for 
the heart and lungs and other internal 
organs. There are only to be added a 
wide loin, and a strong scrag in connect- 
ion with constitution. 


‘Form.’—The Leicester and other long- 
wools excel in their top form, but the 
shortwooi breeders, although aiming at 
the same perfection of top form, also re- 
quire more depth of carcase and underline. 
‘The ideal form must always vary to some 
extent in different breeds, because all 
have not the same standard of excellense, 
for this is governed by locality, climate, 
treatment, and the purpose for which they 
are principally bred, As an extreme ex- 
ample, obviously the wide-chested sheep 
that are forced to such early maturity in 
some districts would not be suitable to 
take the place of the deeper and narrower, 
but agile and hardy, sheep that are bred 
on the hills. The first thing to be con- 
sidered in regard to form is the legs. 
Have a leg at each corner, on aright, with 
the shoulders thrown back into the ribs ; 
if you can satisfy yourself so far as this, 
you have secured the foundation of a cor- 
rect form all through. Ifyou have the 
legs and shoulders as they should be, you 
can expect to see a straight spine, well- 
sprung ribs, with good chest, barrel, and 
underline, sufficent width behind, and a 
good carriage. There will always be 
differences of opinion in regard to form— 
for example, some are most decided that 
the neck cannot be too short ; others of 
which Mr Mansell is one, think that a 
moderately long neck is desirable, if it is 
strong enough. There is also a further 
difference of opinion in regard to the neck 
It is said that Jonas Webb was partial to 
the bottle neck, and no doubt he had good 
reasons. 


The flesh appeals to most of us very 
often, and all when they have their feet 
under the table think they aro excellent 
judges of mutton; butit is the business 


of the sheepbreeder to form his judgment . 


when the sheep is alive. With practice 
he will accomplish this with the hand, 
Speaking very briefly, the flesh must han- 
dle firm and springy, to denote quality 
and leanness; it must be laid over the 
framo in proper proportion, and here the 
form of the animal comes in again, for to 
have the flesh put on evenly you must 
have symmetry. ‘There should be good 
development where the joints are most 
valuable. The leg of mutton is especially 
important, as being the best joint, as well 
as denoting leanness of flesh all through 
the carcase. 


As regards wool, Mr Mansell, as a 
shortwool man, likes a dense, even flesce, 
which when opened shows a pink healthy 
skin, Such a fleece is always valuable, 
and also as good a sign as you can have of 
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the right sort of flesh. The skin is valued 
as an indicator of the wool and the cat- 
case. 

The character is where the seeing oy? 
comes in, and judging this by points 8 
quite impossible. Character gives th? : 
pedigree, as it were, without seeing the” 
record, Its ims up the whole breeding” 
of the animal, as the same word does fol 
mankind, although with a long and good 
pedigree there are always plenty of flaws — 
As with mankind, however, a good pedi 
gree (by which is not meant an aristocra- 4 
tie one, buta worthy one of long main 
tenance) is by far the best guarantee of 
good character, so in animals you must 
not expect to have satisfactory characte! 
without there has been careful and correct | 
breeding maintained for a long time. 

In conclusion, Mr Mansell says : ‘Pel 
haps young breeders may think I hav? | 
made the difficulties of breeding appea | 
great; but don’t be disheartened. Th? 
greatest pleasure of farming is breeding, 
Besides, you may make the breeding % 
valuable pedigree animals a much simpler 
and safer undertaking if you aro not 10?” 


fond of experimenting on fresh lines’ 


Amber Cane Luberne | 
Essex Rape 
Globe and Long Red Mango 
And Paspalum Seed 
0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Ete. 


Sorghum 


Shell grit | Oyster spall 
Bone Meal and Chick Med; 
F. F. Clement, | 
SHEDSMAN : 


229 RUNDLE ST., Hast — 
Telephone 1360 ] 
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Dental Company 


LIMITED, 
74 Grenfell Street, Adelaidé 


Under the direct personal suporvisl | 
of our Surgeon, Mr T. Ambrose Mack”) 
who is duly qualified by registration. _ , | 

Every detail is overlooked by our SY) 
geon at each stage, with tho result the 
our patients are fully satisfied and ° 
practise grows. Per | 

We do not require to use Coca 
Gas, Ether, or Chloroform, for Extracti??. | 
however many, and they are quite painl®, 

Every branch of Dentistry is ut! 
taken by us. | 

Our fees are exceedingly moderate. 
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The Poultrg Yard. 


Ducks. 


Hatch largely 
eep them clean 
Shade the ducklings 
Provide abundant water 
Keep the ducks well bedded 
on’t bed ducklings on sawdust 
Put the green food in the water 
There will be a shortage this year 
atching is almost generally late this 
Season 
Give the ducklings meat after they aze 
* Week old 
A profusion of greenstuff and animal 
food is of great importance 
Go to F. F. Clement, for all kinds of 
ultry food and disinfectants 
Ducklings will relish milk in any form, 
“nd it will bring them on wonderfully 
f Ducklings are scarcer in the market, 
r this time of year than we have ever 
Nown them to be before 
nder any circumstances it will prob- 
ably pay breeders to hatch every egg, as 
ety thing points to good prices for table 
Inds during the comming season, 
eed will probably continue to go down 
"price, so that the cost of production 
paula be small enough to allow of good 
Ofity 
ie he following clipping“from “ Auckland 
«nokly News.” sent by a subscriber ;— 
} That Indian Runner ducks are good 
j,2°tS is never doubted, and the follow- 
we testimony from the Rev. J. W. 
lliams, Vicar, to an English paper is 
ether proof of the extraordinary pro- 
«tiveness of this variety of water-fowl : 
lay 2 clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
tr a, I can vouch for the following being 
ey One of my sidesmen, Mr. Baigh, 
fin. OY Hill Farm, has a small flock of 
®Indian Runner ducks. These same 
*k8 laid as follows recently :— Wednes- 
6 » 8 eges; Thursday, 8 eggs; Friday, 
fives or twenty eggs in three days to 
ere packs. The thing seems almost in- 
the Ible, but asI know for a fact that 
0 ao Are no other ducks about, and no 
lay? out the premises to perpetrate a 
day? Hat the eggs are gathered every 
oth ‘nd thet the proper quantity for the 
is “" days remained undisturbed, there 
feecry reason to believe that these 
“on “ners have done a double performance 
t Leg days,’ ” 


ey 
Advice about Poultry. 


Be Nergetic 
Rk out for lice 
‘ve shaded runs 
tog et to improye 
Do ak up the broodies 
Sey t got that tired feeling 
7 : the crossbred chickens 
Pu, *Y One should keep a few hens 
® you renewed your subscription ? 
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Don’t let the heat destroy your energy 


Keep your weather eye on the chickens 

Cleanliness is of special importance 
now 

The advent of summer demands care- 
ful treatment 

This is the lice season; make suro they 
do not get a footing 

Plenty of shade must be provided at 
this time of the year 

Keep the waterpots full and in nice 
shady corners 

The season just passing away isa long 
way ahead of anything we have had yet 

Good hatches were fairly general this 
year as far as we can gather 

Have you tried F. J. Anthony & Co.’s 
Incubators? Seo advertisement 

The prospects are for a warm—a de- 
cidely warm summer; make provision 
for it 


plentitully supplied with green food 

Don’t throw down long pieces of green- 
stuff this weather 

See D. Lanyon’s advertisement, and 
then go and see him 

There is all the difference in the world 
between an old ramshackle dirty house, 
and a neatly built, well whitewashed one 

By the way, it’s time to spill a little 
whitewash about. Get it on before the 
lice begin to breed 

If you are not particularly careful about 
keeping your houses strictly clean during 
the summer months, you will have plenty 
of disease to occupy your time and pre- 
vent that long promised clean up 

Seperate the cockerels from the pullets. 
Tt is 2 most important feature,and should 
be carefully done at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Give the early hatched pullets free run 
on a nice, green, wellshaped plot. Dowt 
flurry them; 1 spoils their development. 

Are your birds snow white, or inclined 
to go brassy if not shaded ? If the latter, 
don’t lose time providing the necessary, 

A reader wants to know why we can’t 
hatch eggs like the Mallee Hen, by just 
cove:ing thei with a thin layer of earth 
and leaving them. Guess we’d better ask 
tha Mallee. 

Reports are pouring in from all direc- 
tions, providing an abundance of pithy 
pars for the edification and instruction 
of our readers. 

We will be glad to hear from all readers 
regarding their hatching successes or 
otherw se. Tell us tonethiug you have 
learnt this season. 

If yon have done hatching, gather up 
the setting nests, give them a thorough 
cleansing and disinfecting, and a final 
whitewashing, aud put them carefully 
away for next season. 

Also, break up broodies as soon as they 
appear, dnd get them back to laying 
again Don’t leave them on the nest for 
a week or so to confirm the feeling, and 
introduce lice to the layers. 

There is a good thing to be made by 
the man who offers to supply at a reason- 
able price a broody hen with a setting if 
required, 


Keep the chickens well shaded and 


breeding and egg production, 


i 
Feeding Fowls. 


Have the mash crumbly. 

Warm quarters mean less feed. 

Sour food breeds disease and death. 

You cannot feed for eggs and meat at 
the same time. 

Improper feeding is the cause of much 
sickness. 

Wash the drinking vessels regularly 
and cften. 

Heavy egg production is impossible on 
stinted rations. 

Greenstuff is the most important part 
of the summer diet. 

Milk in any form is an egg producer 
and health promoter. 

Good oats form one of the best poultry 
feeds and should be kept on hand by 
every poultryman. 

Linseed meal given now will keep up 
the egg production and put tho birds into 
fine condition to withstand tho strain of 
moulting. 

Corn is too heating to be largely used 
in the summer ration. Oats and wheat 
should now be the staple grains. 

Animal food does not signify fer- 
tiliser ; if you can’t get anything else, 
and hayen’t a bone cutter, use the soup 
obtained from boiling fresh butcher's 
bones. It’s real good. 

When we consider tke strength and 
vitality of the various animals which sub- 
sist solely on grass, etc., we can fully 
comprehend its value as a food savor. 

Summer demands a less heating diet 
than in coldérweather. More bran than 
usual, and an abundance of greenstuff 
will help the birds on at this season, 

Green cut bone is the greatest egg 
producing food inthe world. I¢ is a food 
that cannot be omitted from the diet to 
have the best results obtainable, both in 
While the 
most prominent proultrymon know this 
to be a fact, there are thousands upon 
thousands of breeders who are still ignor- 
aat upon the subject. 

J. Dryden in the “Utah State Farmers 
Institute Annual,” shows how a bushel of 
wheat worth 50 cents can be turned into. 
eggs valued at 3} dollars. He says: “We 
are crying every day for factories, why 
not boom the hen,” 

B. F. (Macksville) writes: “Having nv 
other greenstuff this winter but thistles. 
we have cut up and given them plentifully 
to the hens, with white corn and butter- 
milk twice a week, and kept locked until 
7-30 a.m. I have had from 40 hens, 
during June, 7 to 9 dozen eggs a week, 
July 10 to 12 dozen and up to 15 dozen a 
week. I think the thistles are responsible 
Also find plenty of oyster-shell, broken 


- crockery, and green cut bone twice a 


week,” 

It is well known that thistles Possess a. 
desided tonic tendency, and are undoubt- 
edly a grand green food. The other 
elements—butter-milk, shell, bone, grit-. 
may have had more to do with the egg 
yield, which, though not exceptional is 
good for a river farmer 
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South Australian Show Dates for 1906 


SEE EE a ae LAE 

ACDRESS. Namen. SecRETARY. Date. 
Caltowie Caltowie “os ou: : eer OCLemmELU: 
Jamestown Belalie ae «. RK, Rowe ore wi Side KN) 
Minlaton Central Yorke Peninsula T.G. Tickelmann ...Oct. 24 
Moonta Moonta, ax .—. ---Oct. 10 
Mount Gambier Mount Gambier -. B.L. Daniel ao Hh itpak 
Petersburg... Petersburg .., «. J. Willson on sed Che) aL 
Port Pirie... Port Pirie ... +.» W. C. Coppenger --s Noy. 6-7 
Tarlee mee Tarlee and Moonoora an 10 
Woodside... Woodside a6 +. G. Lanterbeck “op 12 
Yorktown Yorktown ..° ... F. Hughes oat: ---Oct. 10 
Burra ses Burra toe J. McLaren .., an © 27 
Bordertown ... Tatrara ox: - J.H. Anderson Poomce 26 
Clare soe Stanley aoe +» J. Bantley an W 3 
Enudunda an Eudunda om +. W.H. Marshall ses CLAD 
Kadina pee Yorke Pennsula J. W. Taylor atl 3} 
Mannum sos Mannum xx see J. Scott Nes aos 4 
Strathalbyn ... Strathalbyn ... ++ Tucker & Adams Oct, 5 
Streaky Bay ... Streaky Bay oo ao th 5 
Saddleworth ... Midland Soe nh beatae ce 
Two Wells ... TwoWells  .., soe is, ba 


EA 2 Eee BO’ ss Specialities, 


12 varieties Choicest Carnations, 
7/-: 6 for 4- 

12 varieties Best Zonaie Pelargoniums, 
6j/-: 6 for 3/- 3 

12 varieties Regal and Show Pelargoni- 
ums, 7/-: 6 for 4j- 

12 varieties Best Fuchsias 6/-: 6 
for 3/6- 


All the above WELL-GROWN 


J. Kingdom a: 4 


12 varieties 


Bouvardias, 
4,/- 


7/, 


6 for 


12 varieties Good Hardy Shrubs, 
6 for 4)- 


24 aio Hardy Ferns, 1C/-, 12 for 
5/- 


7/- 


Plants of the best varieties 


only delivered free anywhere in Australia, 
H. KEMP, Nurseryman, Unley Park, Adelaide, $ A. 
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Wine as a Germ-Destroyer. 


In the Editor’s Notes in the Western 
Australian ‘ Journal of Agriculture,” 
occurs the following paragraph :— 

‘*Dr. Dalton maintains that wines, 
more especially red wines, have a germi- 
. cidal action upon pathogenic micro- 
organisms. He instances an elderly 
patient, who said, ‘It is strange that 
when I was young all my friends partook 
of wine for dinner, and one seldon heard 
about indigestion, stomach complaints, or 
appendicrtis. Now, my friends are all 
water-drinkers, and they all suffer from 
these complaints. It is my opinion that 
wine is a germ-killer.’: 


Olive Oil. 


Medical authorities are all agreed as to 
the beneficial and remedial effects of olive 
oil, declaring it specially useful in any 
defects of the excretory ducts, or any low 
state of the system when in needof a 
tissue-building food. It has long been 
observed that those who use olive oil as a 
common article of food are generally 
healthieo and in better condition than 
those who do not. It is said to be des- 
tructive to certain forms of micro-organic 
life, and for the eradication of such from 
the system. It is frequently advised by 

' physicians for internal use. 
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Orchard Notes. 


The eorliest varieties of sumer fruits 
will be ready for market shortly; and as 
this is the beginning of the season, we 
call special attention of every fruitgrower 
to the importance of gathering and des- 
troying all fly-infested fruits now if he 
wants to save his crop, as the neglect to 
destroy the first crop of flies will result 
in the loss of succeeding crops of fruit, 


It is impossible to over-estimate the im™~ 


portance of destroying the early crops of 
fruit flies, as if left alone they breed so 
Tapidly that the fruit crop is soon des, 
troyed. 4 

The best way of destroying the first 
crops of flies is to gather and boil all in- 
fected fruit: such fruit when boiled. to 
be fed to pigs or other animals. Feeding 
the fruit withour boiling will result in 
the escape of a number of the maggots, 
and is therefore undesirable, 


Physoligical Studies of Vege- 
tarian Diet, 


W. Caspart. 

Extended studies are reported of vege- 
tarian and raw fruitarian diet. In con- 
nection with this subject sudies have been 
made of the metabolism of nitrogen, the 
digestibility of the dict, and the effect of 
the food on the respiratory quotient. Two 
of the subjects were professional athletes, 
one a vegetarian, the other not. The 
general conclusions drawn were in effect 
as follows: 


A strictly vegetable diet, even when 
made up of raw foods, is able to nourish 
the body iu youth and maintain it at the 
highest degree of physical streagth and 
mental and physical power, yet this sort 


of diet is considered unsatisfactory be- 


cause the nutrients, particularly protein, 
are not well assimilated because the food 
is lacking in flavour and is of large volume. 


The vegetarian diet when mado up of or- 


dinary vegetables, fruits, etc. has ap 
advantage in that it is not expensive, 


It did not appear that the vegetarian 
diet surpassed the ordinary diet on ac- 


count of the small amount of uric acid — 


formed. As is commonly claimed the 
amount of purin bodies formed was small 


as compared with the quantity obtalned — 


with an excessive meat diet and under 
certain pathological conditions, As re- 
gards the performance of muscular work 
the vegetarian diet certainly is not super- 
ior to the ordinary mixed diet. 


Te 
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; Eggs, 

Full nests. 

Market quickly. 

Discourage broodies. 

Shelter from the wind. 

Hold your best layers. 

Lice are egg preventatives. 

Keep the nests scrupulously clean. 

Green bone keeps up productton. 

Greenstuff in abundance must be given. 

Pure food goes to make nice flavored 
eggs. 

Record keeping tends to improve the 

‘ed. 
uf The trap nest has proved its usefulness. 

Take the cocks from the pens as soon as 
setting is discontinued. 

Aim to continually increase the egg 
production without destroying the flock’s 
beauty. 

A mongre} flock—even if good layers— 
is ‘but little cause for congratulation. 

“All the same it is better than a non- 
laying, fine feathered ftock. 

Beware of the contents of the stolen 
nest; candle them before marketing—or 
better still, use them for home consump- 
tion. 

There is little cause for wonder that the 
big duty imposed upon eggs by the 
Federal Governmont (6d. per dozen) has 
not prevented the importation of these 
dainties from China, when one considers 
that in the land of the celestial they are 
worth just Is. 4d. per 100. We are in- 
formed that in the near future, the eggs 
will be broken and canned before leaving 
China, when they will come in.as canned 
eggs, bearing a duty of 10 per cent., or 
about 2d. per 100, a considerable saving 
over the present imposition of 8s. 4d. 


H. M. (Yarrowie,) sends a report of a 
Langshan Game cross pullet that laid 66 
eggs in 69 days, while a sister laid 31 eggs 
became broody, and commenced laying 
again a fortnight after bringing off a 
brood of chicks. This report is specially 
interesting in that the Game fowl in its 
pure state is a notoriously poor layer, 


Mr Wickham. of Killara, has given 
_ some figures that prove beyond doubt the 
utility of the trap nests. Mr Wickham, 
with the aid of the latter, cleared out all 
hens that had not laid 130 eggs the first 
year of their lives, He also bred a certain 
proportoin of his pullets from tested hens 
What is the result? Last year with 340 
odd head of adult birds the highest total 
gathered in one day was 174 eggs. This 
year, with only 260 head, or about % the 
number, he secured 188 eggs one day, and 
from 170 to 180 daily fora month. One 
hen, on September 10th, had laid 44 eggs 
in 45 days, and was still going. The full 
benefits of Mr. Wickham’s trap system 
will be apparent in the chicks raised this 
year, all of which will be from tested lay- 
‘ers, and consequently, will probably be 
no slouchers. 


Something in the nature of a boon to 
poultry keepers has been put on the mar- 
et in the shape of Lice Exterminating 
Nest Eggs. These are put in the nests 
and are guaranteed to keep them, and the 


of cost. 
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hens that frequent them free from vermin. 
Their extensive use this summer would 
mean a decided increase in egg production 
and better health in the flock. 


A city fancier has handed us some letters 
from a country client, which disclose some 
yery fine laying of a Silver Wyandotte 
pullet. ' 


The first letter was written when the 
bird had been laying fora period of 71 
days, during which time she had only 
missed 5. The final letter disclosed the 
really remarkable record of 81 eggs in 88 
days. Incidentally it was mentioned that 
a pen of six birds laid 56 eggs in 12 days. 
This is good, and nearly comes up to Mr 
Ron’s record in the, Laying Competition 
of 160 eggs for August, with his Black 
Orpingtons, an exceptionally excellent 
performance. 


Government Produce Depart- 
ment. 


The Department wishes to draw the 
attention of all producers to the question 
of markets for eggs. ~ 


Owing to the other States having now 
become almost self-supporting, there is 
every probability of South Australia’s 
present markets there being closed. Itis 
therefore, of the most vital importance 
that other outlets should be established. 


As a step in this direction a large and 
influential deputation waited on the Hon. 
Commissioner controlling this Depart- 
ment asking the Government to carry out 
a scheme for making a trial shipment of 
700 cases to England. 

In reply the Hon. Commissioner. pro- 
mised to undertake the proposed scheme 
and guarantee the freight. Under his 
instructions this Department is now 
making ‘all necessary arrangements to en- 
sure the successful landing of the ship- 
ment in England in good condition, and 
to find profitable markets there for the 
eggs. 3 

The Department has already arranged 
for cool freight accommodation in the 8S. 
S. Britannia. sailing on the 1st November 
next and, as the Government Commercial 
Agent wil be in England when this ves- 
sel arrives, intending shippers are assured 
that every effort will be made to obtain 
the best prices. 


The Government intend to take the 
risk of the freight on this shipment, and 
to provide all the necessary labor in 
testing, grading. packing, chilling (to a 
proper temperature), and shipping, free 
The freight, however, will be 
deducted from the account sales should 
the shipment prove successful. 


The producers, therefore, only risk the 
yalue ot the eggs, the carriage to the de- 
pot,.and the cost of packing nsaterial, 
including cases, in a venture whereby 
they are ultimately bound to benefit. 


I8 


The following conditions must be ob- 
served by intending shippers : — 


1. Immediately on receipt of this cir- 
cular intending shippers are request- 
ed to fillin and sign the attached 
application form, intimating what 
quantity they are prepared to send. 
(The smallest quantity taken will bea 
kerosene case of 22 dozen.) 


2. Eggs will be received between ist 
and 26th October. 


3, Eggs must be consigned to the 
Government Produces Depot, Ocean 
Steamers’ Wharf, Port Adelaide, and 
delivered there free of rail or carriage 
charges. 

4, Eggs being forwarded to the Depot 
must be carefully packed in clean 
kerosene cases, with wheat head chaff 
not more than 22 dozen to case. 

5. Alleges must be quite fresh and 
clean (not exceeding four days old 
when forwarded). _ 

6. Infertile eggs are preferred, because 
of their better keeping qualities. 


T. The eggs selected should not weigh 
less than eight to the Ib. : 
Sized and double-yolked 
not be sent. 


8. After the ezgs have 
the Department will : ey 
pack, store in suitable cool chamber, 
and ship. 

9. The Department reserves the right 
to reject any unsuital 


received, 

10. Should there be any rej other 
than blacks and broken the Depart- 
ment will sell them locally, on behalf 
of consignors. Empty cases will be 
returned or sold, as required. 

Strict attention should bs given to 
these instructions, as each consignor’s 
eggs will be graded, so as to enable the 
Department not only to render actual 


account sales but to advise each individual 


shipper of the results he has obtained. 
A. E. M. NORTON. 


Manager Government Produce 
Export Department. 


Flowers, 


October is or should be one of the best 
months of the year for flowers and during 
the month the roses should be out in 
great perfection. Before it is too late 
remove all advancing shoots that are 
likely to cause too many branches and 
crowd up the heads of the plants, and re- 
move any| suckers that are] growing up 
at the base of the roses. . 

Tender annuals may be planted out all 
about the gurden in almost any. pari of 
the State. Of these, balsams should be 
made good use of also amaranths of all 
sorts, and these should make » mag- 
nificant display when they fully developed 
the gay-coloured leaves or flowers. 

Annual asters deserve attention also, 


and seed should besown early in month. 
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Don’t use Soap in Washing 
Milk Vesseis. 


Thero is a decided objection, says H. EB, 
Van Norman, of Purdee University, in 
the Counrny Genriuman, to the use of 
common washing or laundry soaps for 
washing milk vessels. As an illustration 
ata recent dairy convention the judges, 
in crit cis‘ng a certain lot of butter, noted 
on the score-card, ‘Tastes of soap.” In- 
quity of the exhibitor later brought out 
that in hur anxiety to have everything 
right, she had given the vessels a thorough 
washing with soap suds and carefully 
rinsed them afterwards; yet there was 
sufficient soap adhearing to the vessel in 
which the milk had been handled so that 
the judge could detect it in the butter. 
While I grant that this was a good judge, 
with 2, very sensitive taste this experience 
has often been confirmed. I would recom- 
mend the use of salsoda, or some other 
alkaline washing powder and suggest the 
following as a desirable method in the 
absence of steam, cr steam in addition, 
for that matter :-— 

As soon as the vessels are emptied, 
rinse them out with lukewarm water, if 
available; if not, cold water. Wash 
thoroughly inwater as warm as can be 
comfortably worked in using suflicient 
alkaline washing powder to cut the grease. 
Then rinse in boiling water or as neao it 
as possible. It would be alittle better to 
us two waters, one to riuse the alkaline 
water off and the second to simply scald 
it. In ordinary practical work this is 
more trouble than most people will take, 
so that one rinsing with sufficient water 
is freasouably satisfactory. This vessel 
shluld then be turned up to drain day. 
if left hot it should dry wsthout rinsing. 


Commins’ Criticism. 
By G. W. Comarys. 


REPLY TO MR. W. F. EVENDEN. 


Sir—Mr. Evonden has wisely re- 
frained from issuing his ‘“ Challenge ” 
until I have given up the breed, and have 
uot one White Leghorn in my yards, 
turn to my advertisemext on page 41 last 
issue, no mention of White Leghorns, I 
simply defy Mr. Evenden, or anyone else, 
to prove I ever penned a line boasting of 
the laying qualities of any of my fowls, 
and wish to remind him that mud 
slinging is not argument. I will seek to 
prove what I say by the result of the 
laying competition, what has previously 
appeared in your columns, and in the 
“Daily Telegraph.” As to Mr, Even- 
den’s statement, I claim to be the 
originator of it, and offered to pen 12 
White Leghorn Pullets and pay in £12 


towards expenses, (why did he not coyer - 
I entered, paid my fee, and - 


it then.) 
being in Sydney when the birds had to 
go, long beiore, and after, I went to the 
Secretary and told him I could not pen 
the birds; I have never boasted that my 
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leghorns were great layers, I speak of 
them as a breed, and havo stated in yours 
and other papers, that Brown Uoghorns 
were the best layers, and White next, 
Browns were ruined by breeding from 
one pen for cockerels, and another for 
pullets. Long before they disappeared, 
I predicted their downfall in the “ Aus- 
tralasian Agriculturist,” and I have al- 
ready said White are also doomed. 
When people were satisfied with straw 
colored birds we had great layers, hardy, 
good fowls, then the ‘‘snow white, stay 
white” came, it has been proved that 
such birds are hard to rear, and often 
infertile; I found it so, and have dropped 
them. Now for the laying competition, 
before the svent—I said Brown Leghorns 
were the best lnyers, there were none in 
last time and White Leghorns won, An- 
dalusians (including Mr. Evenden’s) and 
Minoreas absolutely last. Andalusians 
in the present competition are practically 
in the same position, while the breed I 
have always said to be the best is first, 
see page 20 (competition) every breed 
ahead of Andalusians, Also, see page 21 
S.A. competition, where Andalusians 
(Mr. Evenden’s), are behind every breed 
represented except Indian Game, even 
Minorcas boing ahead of them, leading 
pen 385 eggs (Wyandottes), Mr. Even- 
den 177! about half, In our competition 
my favorites, Brown Leghorns, total 470 
against Mr, Hyenden’s 288, and everyone 
says Leghorns are not winter layers. 
Now if Leghorns which are not winter 
layers (I haye always said they were) tot 
up 470 eggs in winter, while Mr. Hven- 
den’s only do 288 only, how can he call 
his birds winter layers? But we do 
not want to go to America for birds to 
beat Andalusians, the sneer at Mr. Howell 
“’Dottes” of eggs was bad taste, the 
Andalusian eggs are very little larger as 
proved by the weights given, and the 
“*Dottes” laid 471 eggs while the Anda- 
lusians laid 288. I cannot be accused of 
ringing ina free advt. re Leghorns, I 
have none, I speak of the breed as I 
found them ; now it is all changed as far 
as English “improved” strains go, bat 
send to America and get some of the 
original type, such as were sent over to 
England years ago, and you will get the 
same grand layers. Look at the Ameri- 
can: breed, Silver Wyandottes. Finally, 
if Mr, Evenden’s birds proved the best 
layers in the competition it would not 
convince me that Andalusians, as A 
BREEN, were the best layers. I never 
write about a particular pen or an indi- 
vidual, unléss [am drawn into it. Iam 


never the first to mention names, 


The most bewildering fact is that a 
great many breeders, depending on the 
natural method, buy up all the available 
broodies for their own use. : 


In so doing they rob themselves of a 
customer for eggs in many cases, where, 


if they adopted artificial incubation, the . 


hens would be available for the small 
breeder. : 


There is something in this that will 
appeal to all thinking people, and no 
doubt in the near future we will see our 
leading breeders offering to supply the = 
broodies instead of buying them up from 
outside, f 


= — 


K. Bechtel, | 


Truss and Bandage Maker 
59 O’Connell-street, 
NORTH ADELAIDE 
—_— 50: —— 


Trusses, Bandages, 
Kneeeaps, Leather Jackets, 
Shoulder Straps, &c., 
Made to Order, 
And sent to all parts of the Commonwealth 


... Fit Guaranteed ... 
A Trial solicited. . 


Aen 


Notice to Subscribers, 


Will subscribers who have received their 
accounts kindly forward the amounts a 
their earliest convenicnce, 

The amount is small to the individual 
subscriber, but the total on our books is 
a considerable sum. ] 


Kindly remit in Post Office Order or 
Postal Note, to the Manager. 
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Culture. 


By W. H. Munson, Marne, 


Considerable weakness has been de 
veloped in the seedling stocks used, which 
illustrates the advantage of using some 
well-known hardy vigorous sort us the 
foundation of the orchard, rather than 
miscellaneous seedlings. The main pur- 
pose of the experiments is to determine 
the relative value of cultivation and 
mulching for orchards with or without 
fertilizers. Generally speaking, the culti- 
vated trees have made a much larger 
growth than the cultivated, and those 
fertilized more than the unfertilized. 
Gravestein mulched and fertilized made 
slightly larger growth than when culti- 
vated and fertilized. 


The average yields have been slightly 
in fayor of cultivation. This was par- 
ticularly striking in 1905, when an average 
of 4 bu. per tree was obtained on the cul- 
tiyated area as compared with 2.8 bu, per 
tree where mulching was used. The yield 
on the portions fertilized with stable 
manure has been slightly heavier than 
where commercial fertilizers have been 
applied. In ‘experiments to determine 
the specific effect of different potash salts 
on the apple, no noticeable difference has 
yet developed in the character of fruit or 
the behaviour of trees as a result of the 
form of potash used. 


In 1902, 100 trees in a neglected orchard 
were set aside for the purpose of deter- 
mining the best methods of renovation. 
Pruning, cultivating, and fertilizing have 
been practiced, and the results on all 
the plants aro very satisfactory. The best 
results have been obtained where a com- 
plete fertilizer was used, One tree which 
received an excess of nitrogen there was 
a noticeable lack of color in the fruit, and 
1904 a considerable injury occured to both 
fruit and trees as a result of either a too 
free use of nitrogen or the absence of 
potash. Both fruit and foliage dropped 
and much of the fruit was cracked, while 
the remainder was as soft and mellow in 
_ October as it should have been the fol- 
lowing May. Good yields of fruit have 


that the experiment demonstrates that 
the off year in the case of Baldwins is an 
unnecessary condition which ought not to 
exist in a well-managed orchard. 

Specific test is being made of the rela- 
tive values of the Fisher fertilizer formula 
for fruits and the station formula. The 
Fisher formula calls for a mixture of 350 
lbs. nitrate of soda, 120 lbs. sulphate 
of ammonia, 230 lbs. sulphate of potash, 
200 lbs. acid phosphate, and 50 Ibs. 
kieserite. These are thoroughly mixed 
and sown on the surface of the ground 
under the tree a little further out than 
the limbs extend, at the rate of 10 lbs. to 
a medium tree, from May 1 to 10, or as 
soon as the blossom buds begin to open. 
the station formula contains about 5 per 
cent. less nitrogen, 2 peroent. more phos- 
phoric acid, and 4 per cent. less potash 
and costs about 6 dol, less per ton. Good 
results haye thus far been secured with 
both formulas but no conclusions have 
been drawn as yet. 

In the top-working of orchards a 
specific test is being made of the relative 
yalue of scions from bearing trees of 
known yalue, as compared with scions 
from nursery trees or miscellaneous 
sources. This work has been underway 
two years. Some experiments have also 
been made to determine the effects of 
cultivation on the keeping quality of 
fruit as compared with sod-grown frult. 
The results obtained thus far are contra- 
dictory. 

In cover-crop work at the station, winter 
rey has proved most satisfactory on strong 
land. Where the soil is in need of nitro- 
gen winter vetch (Vicia villosa) or spring 
vetch (V. sativa), has proved most satis- 
factory. 

In order to emphasize the importance 
of rational orchard treatment in other 
sections of the State, some co-operative 
experiments haye been planned with 
growers in the vicinity of New Gloucester, 
This work is briefly outlined. The bul- 
1 tin contains numerous diagrams showing 
the arrangement of the various experi- 
mental orchards, and tables giving in 
detail the data secured as to the annual 
growths of trees on mulched and culti- 
vated areas, and the yields obtained. 


Apple Orchards. 


By E. Waker, Arkansas. 


Suggestions based on the results of ex- 
perimental work are given for the care. 
and management of apple orchards, in- 
cluding pruning, spraying, fertilizing, 
cultivation, cover crops, resetting gaps in 


~ old orchards, etc. 


In rejuvenating an orchard of 27 acres 
of old bearing trees, good cultivation, 
pruning, spraying, and the use of both 
stable manure and commercial fertilizers 
was given. The work was begun in 1904, 
and in 1905 534 bbls of No. a apples were 
secured, having a value of 2,077.57 dols. 
and 240 worth of No. culls and vinegar 
apples total value, 2,317.50, while the 
expenses of production was 883.30. An 
uncultivated orchard of 30 acres in the 
same locality yielded, in comparison, but 
70 bbls. of poor No 2 apples. The result 
of analyses of the soil and subsoil in the 
orchard rejuvenated are given. Thy 
show considerably less than half of the 
humus normally present in average s>uth- 
ern soils. In newer ground the humus 
was greatest in the surface soil, but in 
the older land it was greatest in the subsoil 

Attention is called to the injury to 
the apples by the green narrow-wingel 
katydid (Scudderia texensis). This insect 
injured from 3 to 5 per cent. of the fruit 
on many trees. The injury consisted 
principally in the disfiguring of the fruit. 
The proportion of sound apples on the 
area first sprayed in going into the orchard 
was 932 per cent.; in other parts of the 
orchard the percentage was 84 to 89 per 
cent., thus showing that the best work in 
spraying was done when the men were 
fresh. The cost of spraying 3} cts. per 


. tree. 


Some of the trees were dust sprayed, 
but the foliage and fruit of these trees 
were not so perfect as in the liquid. It 
gave better results against codling moth 
than against scab and was very efficient 
against caterpillars. The notion commonly 
prevalent among orchardists in Arkansas 
that pruning must not be practiced was 
found to be erroneous when conducted in 
a careful and intelligent manner. 
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The use of nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 3 lbs. per tree greatly promoted the 
general vigor of the tree, increased the 
average size of the apples one-third over 
trees receiving a general fertilizer, and 
gave 1auch better results than when only 
1b. of the samo fertilizer alone or with 

3 lbs. muriate or sulphate of potash or 

20 lbs. slacked lime was used. “The 

fruit is not so well colored as that of 

other trees, and was later maturing. On 

this clayey cherty soil. very deficient in 

humus, no marked effect followed the use 

of the otker fertilizers mentioned above, 

when used separately. Lime seemed to 
help the foliage and color the apples on 
trees treated, while the muriate of potash’ 
gave a very bright winesap red to the 
-normally brownish Arkansas, or M. B. 
Twigs. The resets in the orchard were 
found to make good growth when care 
was given them and a sufficient fertilizer 
to insure plenty of plant food within 
reach of the roots. 


Carbon bisulphid was found an efficient 
remedy for killing sassafars sprouts when 
used at the rate of a teaspoonful toa 
tablespoonful on sprouts 3 to 5 feet tall. 
It was poured down the stems, beginning 
6 inches above the ground. It appeared 
to kill the roots in all instances. Protec. 
tion from rabbits was secured by painting 
the trees with white lead mixed with pure 
linseed oil. 


The most serious harvest injuries to 
apples were found to come from bruises 
originating in careless handling by the 
fruit pickers and in the crushing of the 
riper spesimens by the harder specimens 
in heading in the barrels. By shaking 
down the barrels every tine a half bushel 
is put in, and filling only slightly above 
the chine, this source of iujury and loss 
can be avoided. 


Silos and Silage. 


It would be well if all those interested 
in farming and stock-breeding would 
bear in mind the inexorable fact that the 
physical history of the world invariably 
repeats itself. What has been in the 
past will invariably again be in the future, 
whether the result be advantageous or in- 
juriousto man. As there have been. and 

_ will be again, periods of plenty and pros- 
perity, of rich harvests, green fields, and 
increasing stock, so there have been, and 
again will be periods of bad harvests¢ 

absence of herbage and water, and conse- 
quent decimation of stock. Alternate 
periods of drought, flood, and genial 

Seasons are a characteristic of the geo- 

graphical position. the geological forma- 
tion, and the climatic conditions of 

Australia. 


Accepting these statements, as they 
must be accepted, as facts, borne out by 
the experience of a hundred years settle- 
ment} it behoves us to consider, not only 
the means of disposal of superabundant 
crops, whether of wheat. sugar, or fruit. or 


of abundant supplies of dairy products, 
of cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs, but 
what is of even greater importance. the 
means of combating the most destructive 
of all the enemies of the “Man on the 


- Land ”’—drought. 


For all ills there is a remedy, if it can 
only be found, and if, when found, men 
are Wise enough to apply it in time, and 
we are now concerned with the means at 
hand of minimising, if not completely 
neutralising, the effects of long-continued 


drought. 


Consider our late splendid seasons, and 
think of the enormous wealth of green 
crops in the farming districts, the vast 
areas of rolling downs inthe West, densley 
clothed with rich, fattening grasses, which 


_ have been so much in evidence during the 


ast four years. Then carry the mind 
back to the four years preceeding 1902, 
when the Western country was a desert, 
when flocks and herds died by millions, 
whenthe farmer could raise nothing to 
to sell or to feed his starving stock, help- 
lessly dying off until stall and byre were 
tenantless, when the sugar-planters, in- 
stead of crushing their cane and turning 
out thousands of tons of sugar, could put 
the stunted crop to no other use than to 
sell it as green fedder. We desire to bring 


these two pictures vividly before the 


mind’s eye, in order to bring home to the 
primary producer the culpaple negligence 
of which he was then guilty, and of which 
he will yet again be guilty, unless he can 
be awakened to the fact that the safety 
and lives of his stock, and, consequently, 
his own livelhood, depend upon his care 
and forethought. No dairy stock need 


perish during a drought; not a cow or. 


sheep need starve, although the heavens 
be as brass. “Hvery dairy farmer and 
grazing farmer has it in his power to pre- 
vent this. Bnt how hard it is to induce 
men to move in the right direction; how 
easily do they forget the cruel lessons of 
the past. Let but the genial rains fall, let 
the wheat and grass and the lucerne cover 
the ground, and straight away all the evil 
days are forgotten in the luxury of the 
present, and men are contented to say, 
“ As it is to-day. so it will be to-morrow,:’ 
But to-morrow may provide a sad awak- 
ening, and then the careless farmer is in 
the position of the grasshopper which 
sang all the summer but made no pro- 
vision for winter. The grasshopper died, 
and.so did the cattle. 


It seems almost superflous to tell men 
onthe land how to avert the evils of 
drought, for all have heard of 


Tue SiLo, 
but few are aware that the first silo in the 


Australasian States was constructed in the ~ 


early days of colonisation, by a South 
Australian farmer, a Mr. Charles Rake, of 
Enfield. Dairy farmers form the neigh- 
bouring colonies visited South Australia 
to see how silage jwas made. Then they 
went back and adopted the ensilage of 
fodder with highly profitable results. 
From that day the silo became an_insti- 
tution in the States (then called colonies) 


~ fully. 
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But the erection of silos is still anything 
but universal amonyst stockowners, and 
until the farmer without a silo will be 
looked upon as a rare ayis in terris. 


Tum Principal or THE SILO, 


The burying of brewers’ grains and 
certain forage crops, says Storer (“ Agri- 
culture in some of its Relations with 
Chemistry ”), has long been customary in 
certain localities, without subjecting them 
to any process of drying, by covering 
it with earth. In recent years, instead of 
digging pits, or, as the French say, “Silos” 
and covering it with earth. In recent 
years, instead of digging mere holes in 
the earth, it has been found advantageous 
to build the silo in the form of a high bin 
or compartment, in, or close to, the barn 
in which the ensilageis to be fed out to 
animals, As an improvement on tho old — 
plan, silos were covered with boards, 
weighted with bags of sand or stones, but 
when high, deep silos were constructed, it 
was discovered that very little extraneous 
pressure was needed in a tight, well- 
covered bin, and to-day the material in 
the silo is usually covered with a layer of 
bush grass or waste chaff a foot or two j2 
thickness, : 


The principle on which the preservation 
of silage is based is mainly fermentation 
and the checking of fermentation. It is 
a matter of experience that green yege 
table matters packed firmly in a gilo oF 
tightly compressed in a stack. do not fet 
ment rapidly and putrify as they would 
do if they were left in loose heaps, The 
fermentations which actually occur in & 
well-ordered siio are, comparatively speak 
ing, mild in form and small in degree. 
is true that in a silo a cortatn amount 
this fermentation always occurs at first. 
and that the degree or amount of fermel- 
tation my yary considerably, according 
to the kind and condition of the crop, aud 
with the circumstances under whieh the 
crop has been stored. But in a well 
ordered silo this incipient fermentation 
8)0n ceases after the air which was eD- 
tangled in the forage has been used Up 
It is known, moreover, that the action a 
the microscopic organisms which caus? 
fermentation is checked by the accumw 
lation of certain chemical substances whi 
are produced during the fermentations 
notably by lactic acid and by the carbone 
acid gas which saturates the materials ant 
tends to preserve them from decay: 
But then, perhaps, it is as much fo 
retaining carbonic acid gas inside the § 
as it is for excluding the outside air t 
men insist on the importance of ayoidind 
open eracks, permeable walls, and ¢@ 


devices for draining off water from t)? 

silo. . . . . Generally sperking, th? 
fermentation of silage will be less pr 
nounced in proportion as air has bee? 
more completely excluded from it 1) 
taking pains to cut the fodder fine and P. 
treading it into the silo firmly and ¢ 
During the process of fermentat 
the temperature of the silage rises” 
siderably—to 90 degrees, 100 degrees, ° 
120 degrees Fahr,, or even to 130 degt 
150 degrees, or 160 degrees. At tem 
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tures above 160 degrees an inferior, dark- 
coloured, or even black, “ burnt’”’ product 
is obtained. 

TuaprRATURE av warcn Actps Form. 


Tn asilo filled with well-matured fodder- 
sorn, it is possible to reduce the amount 
of fermentation and the heat of fermen- 
tation to very low terms by cutting the 
corn stalks fine, filling the silo rapidly, 
treading the material thoroughly, and 

“weighting it heavily. . Many ob- 
servers have noticod, and especially as 
regards immature corn fodder and other 
kinds of crops, that when the heat of 
fermentation is low, large quantities of 
acids are formed than is the case at higher 
temperatures, Tho English chemist 
Voelcker has even gone so far as to admit 
that ensilage produced at temperatures 
lower than 122 degrees is always more or 
less sour. ‘This fact is so generally recog- 
nised that the terms “sweet” ensilage 
and “sower” ensilege are not infrequently 
used to characterise products obtained 
under such conditions that the heat of 
fermentation has risen 125 degrees or 140 
degrees, or more, or has been less than 120 
degrees. 

In order the more readily to obtain 
tompratures of 122 degrees to 125 degrees 
or more, the fodder put in on the first 
day is not levelled at once, but allowed to 
yemain in a loose pile in the middle of the 

- silo until it is well heated and the fodder 
for next layer is ready to be putin, Tho 
hot ensilage is levelled and packed at 
the corners, and immediately covered with 
fresh fodder of the next layer. With a 
similar purpose in view, the last load or 
two of the fodder of each layer is left ina 
pile in the middle of the silo until ready 
to fill in the next layer. 

It ig said to be well to crown up the 
material somewhat at the middle in order 
to ensure a constant pressure against the 
side walls while the mass is settling. 
Finally, a covering of cut straw or coarse 
hay and tarred paper is added. The cover 
should be wall packed at the sides and 
corners, and a few loose boards may bo 
laid on to keep it in place. . There 
is a common impression that—hbarring the 
inevitable waste of material—the quick 
hot-fermentation of maize ensilage is 
favorable for sweetness. The character 
of any given sample of ensilage depends 
‘on the amount of pressure which has been 
put on the materials at first, 


Loss oF MareriaL IN SrLos, 


Generally speaking, it is not at the sur- 
face of the silo nor through mouldiness 
that the chief waste occurs. On the con- 
trary, the loss of material in converting 
forage to ensilage is caused, for the most 
port, by fermentations due to imperfect 
exclusion of air at the beginning of the 
process. A loss of 50 per cent. has 
been noticed in the case of lupines, and 27 
per cent. in that of lucerne, 31 per cent. 
in the case of some mown clover that had 
been heavily rained upon, As regards 
Indian corn, losses amounting to 33 per 
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cent. and 35 per cent. have been observed, 
though, when proper care is exercised, the 
oss from corn ensilage need not be more 
than half as large as these amounts. 


Usk of GERMICIDES IN THE SILO. 


Tt was customary in Germany, long ago 
to strew salt between the layers of ensilage 
as it was put into the crude earth-pits of 
those days, and good results were obtained 
and experiments were made of putting 
slacked lime upon beet-pulp in_ silos. 
There can be no doubt that this idea of 
checking fermentation by means of chemi- 
cals may have real merit in some cases. 
Professor Storer here cites a case in which 
a highly successful experiment was made 
in Sweden by Alex. Miller, who employed 
bi-sulphide of carbon as the germicide 
agent. A lot of mown grass, which, 
through foul weather, had begun to decay 
as it lay on the ground, was thrown up 
into a heap or stack, together with a 
quantity of buckwheat and _ sunflower 
plants, of the leaves of cabbages, the 
tops of beets, and some small roots, and 
straw chaff. The several layers of the 
heap were sprinkled with bi-sulphide of 
carbon during the process of building it. 
When the stack came to be opened, the 
fodder was found to be a compact, well- 
preserved mass, which was readily and 
greedily eaten by cattle. 


OPENING THE SILos. 


It is well not to begin to feed out the 
contents of a silo until six or eight weeks 
after the materials have been stored, or 
until fermentation has ceased. As a 
matter of course, it usually happens that 
several months elapse after the filling of a 
silo beforo it is opened. As regards Indian 
corn at least, it is known that silos may 
be left unopened for two or three yeas 
without any serious loss or waste other 
lhan the interest on the capitallying dead 
Indeed, it is accounted one great merit of 
corn ensilage that reservoirs of it may be 
kept during long periods, to be opened 
only in times of dearth 


When a silo is opened, it is important 
not to take out from it at any one time 
more of the ensilage than can be fed out 
in the course of the day, least the loose 
material suffer harm through fermentation 
Moreover, in removing ensilage from a 
silo, care must be taken to proceed in 
such wise that no large surface of the 
matter left in the silo shall long be ex- 
posed to the action of the air. Tf ensilage 
were to be left uncovered for several days 
moulds would grow upon it, and the sur- 
face layer might decay. Itis said to be 
well to build the silo of such shape and 
size—as related to the number of animals 
to be fed—that a fresh layer, several in- 
ches in thickness, will need to be taken 
off fevery time the animals are fed. In 
this point of view, several small silos will 
be found to be more convenient than a 
single large one. 

Maize ENstace. 


In regions where Indian corn can be 
grown readily there are several strong 


incentives for saying this crop in the 
form of ensilage. It is easy to grow enor- 
mous quantities of fodder corn on com- 
paratively small areas, and methodically 
to store the crop in silos in the short days 
of autumn, andin dull and threatening 
weather, and this advantage is particularly 
marked in regions where the climate is 
normally unfavorable for the curing of 
fodder corn in autumn. 


The hauling and handling of the large 
quantities of water (80 to 90 percent.) in 
green stalks at the time of pitting themi 
of course a great disadvantage, though i§ 
appears to be more than off-set by the fact 
that this labour admits of being metho- 
dised, and that it can be applied with 
comparatively little reference to weather. 
The rehandling of the ensilage, when it is 
fed out, is not specially laborious, because 
no very large a.nount of material is moved 
at any one time; and there is no little 
advantage in haying a succulent material 
so palatable as ensilage is to give variety 
to winter food of cattle. 


At the moment of filling the silo it is 
customary to cut the corn plants to lengths 
of an inch, or three-quarters of an inch, 
or half an inch—some say two inches 
though Goflart has urged that it is well to 
cut the stalks to lengths of one-third of 
an inch. When the fodder is thus cut, 
even in two inch lengths, the materiol is 
easily handled, it packs closely, and the 
air which would naturally remain in the 
space between the corn stalks can be 
pretty thoroughly expelled. But the cut- 
ting is not absolutely necessary, and not 
a few farmers havo dispensed with it, 
although it is known to be highly advan- 
tageous in that the cut material lies closer 
in the silo, takes up less room, is more 
easily stowed away and compressed, and 
much more readily handled when it comes 
to be removed. Everyone admits, more- 
over, that when long corn stalks are 
packed in a silo they must be trodden 
down very firmly, and that care must be 
taken to avoid air space between the 
stalks least the ensilage should become 
mouldy around these spots of air, 
American experience has taught very 
decidely that it is best, as a general rule, 
to allow the corn plants to become toler- 
ably mature before putting them into the 
sigo. There are, in fact, very good reasons 
why mature plants should be preferred, 
for it is known that there is an enormous 
accumulation of useful carbonydrates in 
the corn plant during the latter stages of 
its growth Practically, it has been found 
that the more mature the grain is, while 
the stalks remain green, the better and 


_ gweoter the ensilage will be, and it is now 


a common practice as regards flint-corn 
not to cut the stalks until the grain has 
begun. to glaze, or has just passed the 
glazing stage, while dent-corn 1s allowed 
to stand until the kernels are dented 


On the other hand, it is not well that 
the crop should be allowed to get so ma~ 
ture that the stalks have become some- 


what dry, and there is a risk that this 
result may happen in case the harvesting 
should be delayed through press of other 
farm work or by bad weather 


With this we conclude our quotations 
from Storer’s valuable chapter on silos 
and ensilages, 


Depts or Siuace Imporrant In Repvucine 
Necessary Loss. 


The depth of silage in the silo is the 
chief factor which determines the closeness 
with which it is packed, and, consequently 
the completeness with which entangled 
air is expelled and outside air prevented 
from working downwards from the top or 
towards the centre from tha walls in case 
there should be any leak there 


To ensure the best silage, says Mr F. 
H. King, of the Agricultural Experimental 
Station of the Wisconsin University, and 
the least loss of dry matter, it is impor- 
tant that the silage should have a depth 
at the close of filling of not less than 24 
feet, and 30 feet is better than 24 feet, 
Under these conditions, the silage is so 
compact in its lower two-thirds that even 
if the walls are a little open the silage is 
so close and is presscd so hard against the 
walls that air would enter it much slower 
than if the pressure weaze less. When 
the silo stands until spring beforo it is 
opened, the necessary losses in tne upper 
4 to 6 feet of silage may reach 20 to v5 
per cent. of the dry matter put in, and 
this may be true also even when only the 
upper twelve inches appear decayed or 
mouldy 


Tue WeicHT or Sinaae per Cusic Foor, 


The weight of corn silage increases 
with the depth below the surface, with 
the amount of water in the diameter of 
the silo. One cubic foot of silage will 
weigh, on an average, about 45 lbs., and 
every 50 cubic feet of the volume of the 
silo will hold 1 ton. 


Tue Cavaciry or Srzos. 


The capacities of silos increase more 
rapidly than do their depths, so much so, 
that a silo 36 feet deep will contain nearly 
five times as much silage as only one-third 
of that depth ; and when it isremembered 
that there is less necessary loss with deep 
silage, the importance of depth will be 
appreciated, 


Doubling the diameter of the silo in- 
ereases its capacity a little more than four 
times, while trebling its capacity nine- 
fold. Itis evident, therefore, that the 
cost of storage decreases rapidly with in- 
crease in the size of the silo. 

neers 

Grape vines do not suffer from drought 
as quickly as most fruits. In fact grapes 
are, asa rule, of much better quality in a 
dry season than a wet one They are 
looking splendid now, and the berries are 


filling out rapidly and should be thinned 


48 Soon as possible. Caterpillars have not 

been quite so troublesome this year ag 
~ they were last year, owing perhaps to the 
- early broods being destroyed. 
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PURE 
LOLLIES. 


VYJohm Walktom 


Wholesale Manufacturer of Every Kind of Choice Sweetg. 


"TC waviue &S3t.., Adelaide. ~ 
LL 


Sorghum Amber Cane Luberne 
Essex Rape 
Globe and Long Red Mango 
And Paspalum Seed 
0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Etc. 


. 


Shell grit ‘| Oyster shell 
Bone Meal and Chick Meal 


| Se oi Clement 


SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLE ST., East 
Telephone 1360 


Look ! 
Seeds for Present Planting 


FLOWER SEEDS— 


Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphrena, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d per doz. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS— 


Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable M arrow, 

Pumpkin, Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry, 

Water Melon, Sweet Melon, ete. j 
From 3d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 


Sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
Lucerne (varieties). 

Write for samples and prices. 
peas and beans excepted. 

All Poultry Requisites, 
Green Bone, 6d per pkt. 
etc. 
Plants of all descriptions. Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
sentation Bougets. bridal Suites a speciallty. 


HEYNE, POTTER & CO., 
Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 


_ Florists, 


17 RUNDLE ST., Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 


All seeds post free, 


Chick Meal, 1s 3d per doz. 
Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 


November Planting. 


PLAINS. 


Kitchen Garden—Sow a few Radishes,. 
Mustard and Cress, and Celery, in damp: 
sheltered positions, Supply water and 
liquid manure to growing crops of Cab 
bages and Celery, and earth them up. Dig 
up Potatoes and Onions as they ripen. 
Stop Beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Marrows 
etc., and give them a liberal supply of 
liquid manure and water, also to Yang 
and sweet Potatoes. The former nupt 
now be staked, } 


Flower Garden—Sow Portulaca Tpcmaas 
and other plants suitable for the season 
Take up flowering bulbs ag they ripen. 
Train and tie up climbing and other 
climbing plants. Water plants bedded 
out, and trees and shrubs planted last 
season, sheltering and mulching the 
latter. Cut back Verbenas and other 
bedding plants. Attend to pot-grown 
plants, shading, syringing, and watering 
them, and supplying liquid manure to all 
rapidly-growing ones, Pinch back Fuch- 
slas. All pot plants kept in the open air 
must be plunged at once, should this have 
been neglected before. 


Fruit Garden—Attend to watering and 


_ mulching of young trees, and to summer 


pruning of all. Loosen the ties of grafted 
and budded trees, which also require ox- 
amination to remove shoots springing: 
from the stocks or roots. Gather early 


fruits as they ripen. Tie u Vines. 
Graft or bud Oranges, Zi 


HILLS, 
Kitchen Garden—Continue 
recommended for last month, the great. 
moisture of the swamps enabling the 
gardeners to sow and plant anything 


adapted to our climate during the whole 
of the summer, 


operations. 


Flower Garden—The directions given 
apply also to hill gardens, in which, how- 
ever, a far greater variety annuals may 
still be sown, many bedding plants trans- 
ferred to the open ground. Layer Car- 
nations and Picotees, Look tu Roses to 
destroy blight. j 


Fruit Garden—Same as on plains. 
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Notes on Packing Butter. 


By R. Silver Jones, Dairy Expert. 


The systems of packing butter for 
Market are very varied, some haying their 


‘own particular virtues, but many are not - 


‘conducive to the keeping qualities of the 
article packed, and now that the summer 
Season will soon be upon us, these few 
hints may be of considerable value to 
farmers who have to send their butter 
80me considerable distance.j 


The make-up and fapperance of the 
butter should be neat end tastefully at- 
tractive, 1 lb. brick shaped pats being the 
Most easily marketable, and it must be 
remembered that the appearance will help 
considerably towards the satisfactory sale 
n the market. ‘The ends and edges of 

the pats should be made as square as 
Possible so thatfthe pats of butter will fit 
pently into tbe box, holding it as one 
block, 


_ Each pound of butter should be wrapped 
In special parchment paper, with ends 
carefully and neatly folded down, This 
baper folds more easily and neatly down, 
and also has not the tendency to adhere 
to butter when open, if it is wetted prior 
to the folding. The paper, however, 
Should be allowed to dry off before being 
finally packed. It is also highly desirable 
lat farmers should have their names, 
With the name of their farm, plainly and 
Neatly printed on the parchment paper, 
So that customers can the raore easily see 
Whose butter they are buying. By this 
Means customers once satisfied will always 
90k for the same name in future, and 
© farmer will reap the benefit in the 
Shape of increased call for his butter. I 
4Ve invariably noticed that on all mar- 
8ts, both town and country, butter so 
Wrapped with the name on the paper 
“aims the best prico on that market, 
Omplaint is sometimes made against the 
Paper that it causes black spots in the 
butter : inferior paper will do this, but 
®nly the best paper should be bought from 
* firm which lays itself open to supply 
dairy utensils of the best quality. An- 
other complaint is heard that the salt 


Worked into the butter crystallises when ~ 


this paper is used. This complaint has 
hothing whatever to do with the paper. 
Rt © cause is obvious, either that the water 
ae not been thoroughly worked out of 
ae butter, and after it is allowed to stand 
* © moisture evaporates and leaves the 
alt crystallised on the outside of the 
Hee which very considerably reduces 
. rE appearance ; or that more salt has been 
oak ded than the water can dissolve, which 
fs _to a deposition of salt and detracts 
°m its appearance. 

bute package or box into which the 
juiter is packed is of great importance, 
“0 ideal box for the purpose should be 

: yett, Strong, dust-proof and well made, 
Sine of the boxes used by the farmers are 
ha at you might term really ideal, but one 
M, to choose from the best available, 

_ “ny descriptions of patent butter boxes 
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ar) upon the market, nearly all excellent, 
but their initial cost is heavy and their 
weight is almost prohibitive in proportion 
to the amount of butter they hold as it 
increases the cost of trausport to market 
and in the case of non-return the loss is 
heavy. The most serviceable boxes are 
made of spruce, ash or oak which should 
be thoroughly well steamed and filled 
with hot water for at least twenty four 


hours ; if this does not take the smell from. 


the wood, fill a second time with hot water 
in which salt has been dissolyed. 124 in 
cube, inside measurement, will comfort- 
ably hold 50, 1-Ib pats, Wood 4 inch in 
thickness should be ample for strength 
and not too heavy for transport. The use 
of old soap boxes, improperly cleaned tins 
and such like makeshifts should be dis- 


‘continued as being most detrimental to 


the butter, 


The packing of the butter into the 
package is of considerable importance ; 
whatever style of package is used, it must 
be thoroughly well cleaned and well dried 
before use. It should be lined with clean 
white parchment paper, which can be pur- 
chased for the purpose in large sheets, 
Old newspapers which are very often used 
should ke condemned, the paper itself is 
not nice and the ink often comes off on to 
the butter, reducing the tasty appearance 
at once. The butter pats should fit into 
the box tightly, so as not to move about 
and thus lose their shape if the box is not 


full; the packing should then be neatly 


folded over, and, if the box isnot fulla 
batten nailed in to hold it justin position 
if the box is full this of course is un- 
necessary. However there should be no 
movement inside the box when either full 
or half full. The lid can now be fastened 
on, and no wet cloths of any description 
must be inside the box, as such are likely 
to induce mould, should the box not be 
opened for a few days, besides having the 
tendency to give the butter a musty 
flavour. All that remains now to do is 
to protect the butter from the heat of the 
sun, and the best plan for this is to sew 
the whole box into an ordinary bag, well 
cleaned, which is soaked in water, or pre- 
ferably salt water, and if the butter has 
very far to travel, the better way is to put 
into two bags, or first sew a piece of kaftir 
sheeting round the box and then sew it in 
the bag, soaking the whole as before, 
These should be kept wet so that the eva- 
poration will prevent the heat from get- 
ting through to the butter. 


One has only to visit the different mar- 
kets of the Colony to see what a varied 
assortment of packages and methods of 
packing are used. Packing in butter- 
muslin is not by any means to be advoc- 
ated. Many again line the inside with 
wet kaffir sheeting. This too is bad and 
should not be continued. Put the sheet. 
ing outside the box and it will help you. 

Some enterprising farmers during the 
summer months particularly pack each 
pound of butter in a properly prepared 
thin wood strip box; these can easily be 
procured and cost 6}d per dozen, and I 


feel inclined to think that they aid the 
proper sale of the butter to private con- 
sumers and customers, and by their help 
purchasers can more readily handle the 
butter without damaging it, and I am 
quite convinced that they at the very 
least pay for themselves in a higher price 
obtained. 


It is of little avail and encouragement 
to the producer to pack his butter in the 
best style possible, if when it arrives at 
the market the boxes are ripped open and 
often broken and the butter exhibited for 
sale in a slovenly manner, and there is 
undoubtedly great room for improvement 
in this direction, and I feel convinced 
that it would be to the advantage of all 
concerned if some more general and more 
uniform system were adopted in the make 
up and packing of the butter sent to the 
various markets of the colony. The Rail- 
way Department would then be better 
able to deal with the traffic and with a 
package of more uniform and regular 
type, with the name and address of the 
owner clearly branded on the outside, 
they would be in a better position to see 
to the proper return of empties, the con- 
tinual loss of which must reduce the 
profits somewhat, and I learn from many 
farmers that it is the question of return 
empties which deters many from adopt- 
ing a better box, and makes them adhere 
to the present makeshift one that is now 
so much used. The cause of this ques- 
tion of return empties is by no means 
wholly at the door of the Railway De- 
partment, but the tréatment they receive 
at the hands of the markets is by no 
means fair and reasonable. 


ECONOMIC © 


Dental Company, 


LIMITED, 
74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


Under the direct personal supervision 
of our Surgeon, Mr I’, Ambrose Macklin, 
who is duly qualified by registration. 


Every detail is overlooked by our Sur- 
geon at each stage, with the result that 
our patients are fully satisfied and our 
practise grows. 

We do not require to use Cocaines 
Gas, Ether, or Chloroform, for Extractions 
however many, and they are quite painless’ 

Every branch of Dentistry is under- 
taken by us. 

Our fees are exceedingly moderate. 


LA | 


Loganberries are ripening now and the 


young canes for next year’s fruiting are 
making rapid growth. These should be 
carefully looked after and tied to the wires 


_ all lateral and superfluous growth be re- 


moved. 


ee 
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Poultry. 


Profit in Raising Poultry. 


By E. L. Racwarpson. 


This article is part of an address de- 
livered by Mr. E. L. Richardson. Institute 
Lecturer, before the Central Alberta, 
( Canada) Institute meetings. 

In order to provide a suitable house for 
our poultry it is not necessary that we 
shouid go to a great deal of expense. The 
house that I am using is made of two ply 
of lumber with tar paper between, with 
a shingle roof and tar paper under, and 
I would ask no better house to winter 
poultry in. Care should be taken in 
choosing a suitable location for the house 
It should be selected where the sun will 
shine in all day. should face south, be in 
a convenient location and on dry, well 
drained land. Always build so that you 
can expand your poultry business if found 
desirable. The essentials in a poultry 
house are sunlight, fresh air and warmth, 
particularly the former two. 1 am in- 
clined to think less of the necessity of 
having a poultry house warm the longer I 
am in the business. At the poultry house 
at the Ontario Agricultural College we 
used to keep a coal stove going during the 
winter and [believe we got fewer winter 
eggs than we would have got without the 
stove. I have not had my poultry house 
door shut one day this winter in the day 
time and have not shut it more than ten 
nights. In the day time it is wide open 
and at night a burlap curtain hangs in the 
place of a door except on the very coldest 
nights. My birds do not know what a 
cold feels like and the poultry are as dry 
and the air as pure as the open. Ina 
house ten to twelve feet I like a window 
about three by five or six feet. Provide 
a regular door for use on the very coldest 
days and provide a burlap curtain door 
for general use. Make the house just 
high enough to prevent bumping your 
head and have all the fixtures so they can 
be removed to allow for a thorough clean- 
ing and disenfecting. Place the roosts on 
a- level so that there will not bo any 
crowding for reserved seats on the top 
round. Make the nests so that they can- 
not be seen, the hens having to go into 
them from an alley next the wall, the 
nests being at the outer edge <f the drop 
board. Provide a suitable drinking foun- 
tain, dust bath and trough to feed soft 
food. Be careful that your poultry 
quarters do not become too much crowded 
in the fall of the year as the young birns 
grow up, If this isthe case the birds 
will become heated on the roosts at night 
and catch cold when they start on their 
hunt for food in the early morning. ~ A 
scratching shed on the east or west side 
of the house about the same size as the 
house will be a great help. This does 
not require to be as warm as the poultry 
house and should only have a burlap cur- 
tain front which should only be down in 


the very stormy weather, Place a burlap 
curtain also from ihe wall ( not the roof ) 
over the roosts and let this curtain down 
at nights when it is cold, Suspend the 
curtain over a tight wire which should 
tun from wall to wall the same way asthe 
roosts about eightee: inches above them 
and far exough from the other wall so 
that the curtain will come out from the 
wall over wire and then drop on board, 
In the day time this curtain should be 
hung up to the roof. 
inches of dry clover hay or straw (not 
too coarse ) in the hen house and it wiil 
_teady to receive th: birds. 


KIND OF POULTRY TO KEEP. 


In the first place pure-bred birds should 
be kept. There is just as much different 
ina scrub steer which is “all legs and 
half bone” ard the pure-bred beef steer 
that can easily be put in good condition 
and wili put meat on in parts where it is 
the most valuable. The pure-bred further 
has an advantage in early maturity. In 
Canada there were eighteen million hens 
and chickens when the last census was 
taken. Jess than sheep stock of Australia, 
hnd only one million and a half of these 
were pure-breds. The sooner pure-breds 
constitute a majority of the poultry kept 
in Canada the greater will our profits be. 

The breeds of pouliry are divided into 
classes for convenient reference. Three 
classes under which the most commonly 
known breeds come are the American, in- 
cluding the Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes 
and Orpingtons; the Asiatic, including the 
Brahmas, Cochins and Langshangs, and 
the Mediterranean, including the Leg- 
horns, Andalusians and Spanish. The 
birds in the latter class are noted for the 
production of eggs, they are neryous and 
as a rule not good table fowls, They take 
the s:me place among breeds of poultry 
as the dairy type docs among cattle, which 
type is good for the production of milk 
but hard to sell to a butcher. The Asiatic 
class is made up of the very heavy birds, 
they are gocd layers and make excellent 
table birds, but they mature slowly and 
are not as gocd rustlers for food as the 
American class from which the farmer 
should select the breed he wishes to keep. 
As above stated this class includes the 
Recks, Wyaudottes and the Orpingtons 
(the Orpingtcns are an English breed, 
but can be classed here with the Ameri- 
cans), which are all general purpose 
breecs, These breeds mature quickly 
(although notas rapidly asthe Leghorns) 
lay well and make good table birds. 


Farmers’ Fowl House. 


In the construction best suited for 
Farmers’ Fowls, the chief consideration 
-will, necessarily be cheapness, consistent 
with practicability ; andit is on the farm 
and about the farm-house where the above 
requirements are most easily had. 

I should first say that the best results 
will be obtained by open-fronted build. 


Place about six 


ings, the ordinary lean-to-house—a back». 
two ends, and open front, and overhead 
covering—being all that is necessary. 
The most inexpensive protection can be 
erected in some corner of the farm yard, 
the ordinary pailing fence forming the 
back and end of house, leaving but one: 
end toerect, the front being open; the 
further this end is kept from the right- 
angle fence the house will, of course, be: 
the larger, and accommodation can be 
had for any number of fowls in relation 
to the distance®this end is kept from the- 
fence which forms the other end. The: 
roofing timber, such as joists, &., can all: 
be had on the farm, while the roof, cheap- 
ness being the object, bark can be had on. 
most farms, and while admitting that such. 
may not make a picturesque fowl-house 
covering, still; for practicability and com- 
fort, it suits excellently; nor is it any~ 
thing to be ashamed of, seeing that this 
product of the bush has formed the par- 
ental roof of many present-day happy and 
prosperous farmers. At the same time, 
although the bark roofing be watertight,. 
tnis and the paling walls will not consti- 
tute a healthy hen house, arising from the 
fact that such a structure would be most 
disastrous to inmates by the draughts 
coming through the openings between 
each pailing: indeed, rather than recom: 
mend this rain-proof structure, it could 
be safely asserted that the fowls would be 
more healthy roosting on the fenecs in 
the open air. The most dreaded of 
all poultry diseases is croup, of which a 
cold is the forerunner, the latter jn many 
instances being induced not by the low- 


_ness of the temperature, for while a single 


specimen, or a whole flock of poultry, may 
be healthy and profitably kept in open-air 
conditions below freezing point, this game 
flock ifin a draughty roos ing-house colds 
would be induced at any temperature 
from 50 to 60, or more degrees; and, on 
the other hand, the house may bo s0 
stuffy, close, and otherwise insanitary, 
that the almost tropical ‘temperature of 
80 or 90 degrees F. has been responsible 
for roupy troubles. On almost every 
homertead there are a number of old waste 
corn bags or sacks. These can be cub 


- open, and will make an excellent lining 


for the house, and should be tacked right 
round, and from the floor up to consider 
ably above the perches, which should not 
be more than at most two feet from the 
floor. It may be rightly said that this 
lining would be a harbour for vermin: 
however, that is easily provided against. 
The following recommendations, if carried 
out, will be effective in making ‘the place 
vermin proof :—To give the inside of the 
house, the palings, a good coating of coal 
tar, and tack the begs on before this dries 
and another coat on them after being 
fixed. he latter repeated each season z 
would contribute to a clean and healthy 
house; but, unfortunately, the tar jg no’ 
feadily obtainable at the bulk of the 
tarms, However, other more readily ob- 
rained applications are effective, of which — 
the following, for simplicity and cheap- 
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annot be improved on, Everyone 
eve ihe to abe whitewash, and that 
it is best made with fresh lime and_boil- 
ing water. To a bucket of limewash, 
when hot, add say,a quart of kerosene, 
mix thoroughly, and give the palings : 
good coating, the following day a pocen 
application ; after this the bags can ¢ 
fixed, finishing up by giving these a goo 
coating of whitewash, which will con- 
tribute to clean, healthy, sanitary quarters 
The perches, also the products of the fan 
should get an occasional painting wit 
kerosen>, and the inside of the ours 
whitewashing at least once a year. . n 
districts where native cats, foxes, or ot es 
enemies of the poultry yard prevail, t ie 
entire front of house, including door, 
should be wire netted, thus providing ne 
the fowls could be secure at night a 
kept safe from the, ¢t tims, serous ep- 
redations of the abi ve, A roosting- ae 
constructed as described, the materials . 
which are obtainable on the eh ie 
lime and kerosene excepted, costs a mor : 
nothing for labour, materials free, wi 
last for years, and, if other conditions be 
right will honge and accommodate a flock 
of prize or other fowls more Roce, 
and healthily than is done in the bui a 
ings constructed under the ber one 
the most competent architect, whose fee 
alone, on what is known as up-to-date 
poultry plants, would be more than the 
value of the entire stock of many a 
farmer’s fowls. 


yer, there are many of those on 
ihe lon who make a point of not only 
having their dwelling architecturally and 
artistically correct, but the farm pices or 
out-houses as well, and to those whose 
taste and purse tends to that end the 
several diawings of poultry houses which 
appear in English poultry journals will 
appeal, and from which a selection can be 
made, always remembering that the bulk 
of them have been designed for colder 
climates than ours, and to adapt them to 
Australian conditions will involve con- 
siderable more ventilation than is -pro- 
vided in the majority of them. 


12 varieties Choicest Carnations, 
7|-: 6 for 4]- 

12 varieties Best Zonaie Pelargoniums, 
6/-: 6 for 3/- 


12 varieties Regal and Show Pelargoni- 
ums, 7/-: 6 for 4/- 

12 varieties Best Fuchsias 6/-: 6 
for 3/6- 


All the above WELL-GROWN 
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12 varieties Bouvardias, 7/, 6 for 
4/- 

12 varieties Good Hardy Shrubs, 7/- 
6 for 4/- 


24 varieties Hardy Ferns, 1c/-,. 12 for 
5/- 


Plants of the best varieties 


only delivered free anywhere in Australia. 
H KE MP, Nurceryman, Unley Park, Adelaide, S A. 
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Tomato Growing.‘ 


Pruning should commence as soon as 


the suckers get to be an inch long, and 


these will appear frequently immediately 
the plants are set out. If this suckering 
tendency is not checked by their removal 
the plants generally lose their first bloom 
and consequently the earliest fruit, Some 
growers prefer to leave one sucker and 
the main stem, some two suckers. TI per- 
fer to leave the main stem only until the 
first or second cluster, where it will fork, 
then leaye the fork or two stems. If early 
fruit is the object, it is better to prune to 
the main stem only, and then top it after 
three or four clusters are set, if early fruit 
and a good crop are wanted, five or six 
clusters are enough ; if you want a heavy 
crop and time is of no consequence, don’t 
trouble to prune at all; but if earliness 
means money which it generally does, you 
must watch and prune always, ive tons 
of marketable tomatoes per acre from un- 
pruned vines is a good crop, but there is a 
vast difference when the fruit is compared 
with the fruit from pruned vines. When 
working amongst the crop, any diseased 
plants or fruit should immediately be re- 
moved and burnt, and after the- crop is 
gathered, the haulms or stems should be 
collected and burnt also. Tt is not adyis- 
able for tomatdes to follow a crop of 
tomatoes on the same ground, at any rate 
withouta crop of an entirely different 
nature intervening, These precautions 
are necessary as preventive measures 
against the spreading of diseases, Care 
should be taken when gathering the fruit 
that it is not bruised, as guch are sure to 
decay rapidly, those thatare to travel long 
distances or occupy days in transit should 
be picked when they begin to colorat the 
blossom or calyx. When packing, the 
fruit should be graded according to size 
and likeness, all in each package being ag 
near as possible alike, The grading should 
be something like this ;—T large ripe fruit 
2 small ripe fruit, 3 large medium ripe, 4 
small medium ripe, 5 lar.e green fruit, 6 
small green fruit. The fruit wil] thus 
look better, sell better, keep better, and 
pack or travel better, whilst the arrange- 
ments will be found advantageous to the 
buyer and more profitable to the seller, 
Culls should not be marketed, but fed to. 
pigs or destroyed, as other refuse fruit, 
“2 conelusion [I may say, try and establish 
a reputation for your fruit amongst buyers 
and once established you will have no. 
trouble to get gocd prices, which tend to 


make tomato growing a profitable in- 
dustry, 
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Sorghum and Cow Pea Hay. 


We take the following fron “The 
Southern Planter ”:— 

© Four years ago your valuable journal 
gave direction for sowing cane and peas. I 
followed those directions, and have been 
well pleased with the result, for four years 
ft have raised this great hay crop 

I regard this the greatest forage a 

- farmer can raise, because it iz the easiest 
to make, the easiest to cure, and the stock 
love it, and will eat it up clean. It is the 
best forage crop for Southside Virginia, 
being adapted to this country because this 
is not a good grass section, and we cannot 
make the hay here that can be made in 
the Valley. I have sown it four years in 
succession on one plot of land, one and 
one-half acres, with each year an increase 
in the yield. I sow a bushel of peas and 
bushel of cane seed per acre (I would 
only sow a half-bushel of clean cane seed, 
but the seed I sow are gotten out by hand 
on the farm, and are not clean.) I have 
used each year as a fertilizer, 100 pounds 
of 14 per cent. acid phosphate as directed 
I made last year ten thousand pounds per 
acre, making 7,500 pounds; from the 
first cutting; and 2,500 pounds from the 
second ‘cutting. If sown early you can 
cut two crops from the same land, If 
sown late you cannot, but even then you 
can get an extra good one 

I fed my driving horses, my working 
teams and my stock on this hay, and 
eyerything on my farm eats it as well as 
they do any hay. It is far more easily 
cured than pea hay alone, and will stand 
much \ et weather. I have had it cut, 
and a rain to come and rain on it fora 
week, and then I have raked it, aud put 
up in small shocks, and made good hay. 
I usually cut it and allow it to remain on 
the ground from a few days to a week, 
until the stalks are dry so you cannot 
wring out the water, I then put up in 
small shooks, and let it remain in these 
for a week or ten days, and then put it up 
in two-wagon-load stacks to remain until 
used. ; 

The crop can be sown any time from 
May to August, and makes a good crop 
follow wheat or oats. It is far better to 
grow after these crops than to allow your 
land to grow up in weeds, as most of our 
farmers do. 

1 am informed by a dealer in hay here, 
that he has imported into Chase City 250 
ear-loads of hay. Just think what our 
farmers have missed in not raising this 
sorghum and pea forage for home use and 
selling hay, or at least not bnying. I have 
sold some of this pea hay for 12 dols. per 
ton, and the parties using it have been 
pleased. I bope that the farmers in this 
section will try to raise more diversified 
crops and not so much of one thing, to- 
bacco, and have to buy their hay elsewhere 
If they will try raising this crop, I am 
sure they will be more than pleased, I 
had no experience ; I simply followed the 
directions I saw in the Planter. I never 
saw the crop growing, but I find it both 
easy and profitable to grow. 

A, T, Fiyca, 
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Breeders of Milking Cattle. 


A visitor to the Melbourne Show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, would have 
formed a very fayoralle opinion of the 
dairy cattle of the State, and a similar 
opinion in regard to the milking cattle of 
New South Wales, Queensland, and South 
Australia would result from attending the 
shows at Sydney, Brisbane, and Adelaide. 
There is no doubt that the Australian 
herds, especially of Ayrshire and Jerseys, 
possesses very high merit, and that of 
those of Milking Shorthorns are rapidly 
assuming a prominent position, but un- 
fortunately, there is a wide difference 
between the stud herds and the average 
milking stock of the country. Jnst asin 
sheepbreeding, stud flocks reach great 
perfection long before the average merit 
of the general flocks of a country is raised 
to high standard of quality, the average 
milking stock of the Australian States is 
far from corresponding with the magnifi- 
eent specimens of the favorite dairying 
breeds exhibited at the leading shows. 
There is quite as much room in dairying 
as in sheepbreedieg to improve the return 
por animal by increasing the quantity and 
raising the quality of the product. What 
sheepbreeders have done to improve their 
stock is well known, but dairy farmers 
have scarcely begun the great work by 
which, as all evidence proves, they can 
double their returns. In order to thus 
multiply their income it is not necessary 
to reach the perfection which is read 
about as being attained in other countries, 
but simply to go as far in the direction of 
improvement as their own neighbours, 
for there are successful farmers in all the 
dairying sections of the State whose re- 
turns are twice as much as the average. 
In regard to breeds, litile need be said of 
Jerseys and Ayrshires, whose merits as 
milk, butter, and cheese producers are 
well known, but knowledge is rapidly in- 
creasing in regard to Milking Shorthorns, 
which are likely to play an important part 
in Australian dairying. When it is re- 
membered that the Durham cattle were 
noted milkers before they were improved 
into a purely beef-producing breed, it 
will be seen that they are to a large extent 
unaffected by the arguments used by the 
authorities who oppose the “general 
purpose cow.” When Durhams are bred 
specially for the dairy farm they rapidly 
revert io the original milk-producixg type, 
and the modern Milking Shorthorn pre- 
sents itself as one of the special dairying 
breeds. They are able to show highly 
satisfactory dairying results, and, in ad- 
dition, their moderately large and shapely 
frame enables them to attain good value 
when fattened for the butcher. The last 
eondition is likely to give Milking Shory- 
horns a special claim upon the attention 
of Australian dairy farmers. 


THE FEEDING QUESTION, 


On a previous occasion reference was 
made to the fact that dairying in Queens- 
land was being established upon lines well 
worthy of attention on the part of dairy 
farmers in the States which have been for 
longer periods identified with the industry. 
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It was in the matter of providing fodder 
for dairy stock that this feature was no. 
ticable, and the fact that so many new 
farmers had chosen dairying at the out- 
set of their career seemed to largely 
account for the extent to wnich a system 
of growing fodder crops had been adopted. 
farmers who have been accustomed to 
dairying recognise the folly of allowing 
the herds to depend entirely upon the 
supply of grass, and hence in New Sonth 
Waies and South Australia, as well as in 
the older dairying districts of Victoria, 
farmers originally devoted to this branch 
of industry make some provision for 
tiding their cattle over periods of scarcety 
The rapid extension of dairying, however, 
brought a new class into the business, and 
hence the extent of the neglest to adopt 
feeding methods. The use made of pum- 
kins to tide over the milking herds over 
the recent dry period in Southern Queens- 
land, and the resort to the railways as a 
means of carrying the fodder from one 
district to another, show that thur early 
in the history of the industry the too 
common system of depending upon the 
vagaries of the season is being departed 
from. There is no part of Australia more 
in need of improvoment in this respect 
than Victoria, where the expansion of 
dairying has largely taken the form of 
substituting one system of grazing for 
another. Many Victorian shoepbreeders 
are now doing more to provide reserves of 
feed for thelc flocks than the rank and file 


of new -dairyfarmers for their milking 
herds. , 


—_ ee 
Notice to Subscribers. 


Will subscribers who have received their 
accounts kindly forward the amounts at 
their earliest convenicnce. 


The amount is small to the individual 
subscriber, but the total on our books is 
a considerable sum. 


Kindly remit in Post Office Order or 
Postal Note, to the Manager. ; 


—_—_—_—_—__—_—______. 


K. Bechtel, 


Truss and Bandage Maker 
59 O’Connell-street, 
NORTH ADELAIDE 


Trusses, Bandages, 
Kneecaps, Leather Jackets, 
Shoulder Straps, &c., 
Made to Order, 
And sent to all parts of the Commonwealth 


... Fit Guaranteed .., 
A Trial solicited. 
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The Flower Garden 


Flower Garden. 


THe CHRONICLE. 

In planting the garden for a summer 
show do not forget to put in a few scarlet 
Salvias and a few Celosias. The first 
mentioned is a shrubby little plant’ 
varying in height from 9 in. to 2 ft., 
according to the variety; it grows very 
easily and flourishes well in the summer, 
provided it gets an occasional watering, 
The foliage is of a refreshing green, and 
at the point or extremity of each shoot is 
produced a spike of bloom of an intense 
crimson or scarlet shade ;: this spike keeps 
on blooming for a few weeks, and when in 
full bloom the plant is one blaze of color 
and very effective. It is easily propa- 
gated by seed or by cuttings of the young 
growths placed in sand. Seedlings and 
Plants can be procured from any nursery - 
man at a cheap rate, so that the plant is 
accessible to all. The showiest varieties 
to grow are “Glory of Stuttgardt,” 
*‘Ingeneuer Clavenaud,” and “ Bonfire.” 

Celosias, or feathered cockscombs, also 
make a magnificent show in masses or in- 
termingled with other plants. The flower 
“spikes are borne in great abundance on 

low bushy plants, and resemble in ap- 
pearance an ostrich feather. In this 
respect they vary from the old flat or 
curyed cockscombs which presents rather 
a heavy ungainly appearance, whilst the 
Celosias are very graceful. The colors 
vary from pure white to deep purple, 
whilst the yellow is represented in several 
shades. Sow from seed in light sandy 
soil: at this time of the year they could 
safely be sown in the open. 

Tuberous Begonias should now be show- 
ing foliage if potted oarlier in the season, 
Should this be the case, gradualy give 
them more water and occasional watering 
with liquid manure will do them no harm 
Where the bulbs haye not been potted 
Pot up at once in small pots in a loose, 
sandy mixture of sharp sand, composit , 
and well-rotted manure, but see that 
plenty of drainage is placed at the bottom 
of the pots, For drainage broken char- 
coal is very good, as it helps to purify the 


soil. Give very little water at first, 
gradually increasing the supply as the 
leaves expand. When the pot is filled 
with roots turn the plant into a larger 
pot, pressing the new soil firmly around 
the ball of roots, and feed up well with 
liquid manure. 

In potting plants never put a small 
plant into too large a pot, as soil is very 
apt to get sour in such pots, and the 
plants do not thrive. All plants do better 
if grown in small pots first and then 
gradually potted into larger sized pots as 
soon asthe plant gets pot-bound. 

———E—E—E———— 


Irrigation: For Flower-Beds. 


(By S.) 

The term irrigation covers a vast mul- 
titude of schemes for distributing water 
over the surface of the earth, for the 
promotion of vegetation of a very varied 
nature; but I only intend to write a few 
words on this occasion on irrigation 
applied to flower-beds and borders. 

I have nodoubt many who read this 
have seen some people watering their 
borders in a most unscientific manner, 
and those, too, in many cases, who should 
know better. I have seen some take the 
hose in their hands, and squirt the water 
indiscriminately over flowers and shrubs 
without properly wetting the ground, 
others will let the water on too heavily, 
and knock holes in the ground, as well as 
seriously injure the plants by breaking 
them down with the force of water. This 
sort of plantirrigation should be avoided. 

Irrigation should be done properly, or 
left alone, because this branch of garden- 
ing, to a very great extent, is the secret of 
producing a grand display of flowers and 
foliage throughout the summer. In no 
case should flowers be squirted with the 
hose, unless the borders have been previ- 
ously mulched with a good rotten stable 
This 
practice will not only save a great quantity 
of water, but the water that is distributed 
on the mulching will carry all the nourish- 
ing matter the mulching contains to the 


manure, or some similar substance. 


roots of the plants, causing a vigorous 
growth. Of course, any method of ap- 
plying water must be carried out carefully 
and at the proper time of the day. If the 


weather be hot, early morning or evening 
will be found most suitable. Where a 
good force of water is procurable, sprink- 
ling is perhaps the speediest method : but 
if borders have to be irrigated without 
mulching, I have found the best plan to 
adopt is to cut shallow trenches with a 
hoe, zig-zag, or any way so that the water 
runs slowly. By this means the moisture 
works itself through the ground to the 
roots of the plants, but if it be allowed to 
run fast along the trenches this effect is 
lost. Care must be taken to thoroughly 
soak the bed or border in question. The 
trenches should then be nearly covered 
when the surface is sufficiently dry to be 
workable. ; 

Sprinklers have their advantages as well 
as disadvantages. ‘To my mind, they are 
more adapted to lawns and carpet bed- 
dings. TI have had a good deal of exper- 
ience with this class of irrigation, and 
have found it very injurious to plants 
that are in flower, not only by knocking 
them down, but in taking the colors out 


of the flowers. 
{ aa 


The necessity for a systematic thinning 
of fruit has been especially brought 
homerto us this year. Owing to stress of 
work, we were unable to thin the apples 
and pears, and on examining tho trees for 
Codlin Moth, it was noticed that in almost 
every case where the grubs had begun to 
attack the fruit, they had commenced on 
the inner side of the cluster of fruit, just 
where the poison could not reach them. 
It also shows that, however carefully we 
spray, there is a big per centage of grubs 
escape the poison, and we shall have to 
adopt a more effectual method of dealing 
with the insect. The high winds have 
thinned the crops to some extent and 
have also dried up the moisture in the 
ground. 


- Gladiolus and 
Sweet: Pear 


FINEST COLLECTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


kK. Hi. Howell, 


GuLADIOLI SPECIALIST, 


~Mount Victoria. . N.S.W. 


Catalogues Free on application. 
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Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


R¥ewr Pottime Material 


Every kind of Plant THRIVES in it WITHOUT EARTH. 


(Extract from the Company’s Circular.) 


Advantages of Growing Plants and 
Seeds in Jadoo. i 


Seed germinate more quickly in J ad) 
than in earth ‘ 


Greater perfection oasily attained | 
Suits all kinds of plants 

Is much lighter than earth 

Less freqnent watering is required 


The flowers are larger, of richer colo , 
and last longer E 


No soil to mix ; No manures required 


Admirably adapted for raising seedlin 
striking cuttings, and general cons 
vatory and frame work 


Thereases the size of the flowers : 
Gives substance and enduring qualities 
Ensures brilliancy and intensity of oélte 


Specially suitable for hanging baskets 
because of its lightness and freed 
from drip 


Bedding-out plants grown in Jadoo wi 
resist long-cotinued drought 


Clean to handle, and therefore special 
suitable for window boxes, and fo 
growing flowers in the home : 


. DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


For Plants in Pots—Use it exactly as ¥ 
would use earth. The only thing to be taken care 
is that the Jadoo is pressed tight round the 
Water the plant well directly after potting. 
overwater afterwards. In sowing seeds and pl 
cuttings in Jadoo an even surface must be obtain 
by sifting the Jadoo, or by putting a little fine & 
or sand on the top of it. - 


For Tomatos in Pots—Sow in Jadoo, and | 
Jadoo for two first shifts: afterwards, half J 
half earth. 


eeee : Z een nS ; For Strawberries in Pots—Strike the rune 
= = : in small pots full of Jadoo: use half Jadoo and | 
. earth afterwards, 


Roots of Arum Lily and’ Roman Hyacinth Grown in Jado Fibre, ; 


Concentrated Jadoo Liquid Both Meat and Drink for Plants. 


Revives drooping plants, strengthens the weak, and nourighog the strong. Above all, it increases the size, cau8°3 
preateaoeermtitmrae iheam, and heightens the colors of all flowers. Simply invaluable in pot culture, One gallon 
makes 48 gallons of strength for using. The cheapest fertilizer that can be bought, 


a 


i Labill. 


Actinotus Helianth 


hough Plan of a Lean-to House 


Excavato 2 ft, for footway, using earth to rise bench 3 tt. 


The above illustration will commend 
itself to {many of our readers who are 
desirous of putting up a nice convenient 
size glass house cheaply. The question 
of eostlooms large in the mind’s eye of 
the lover of pot plants whenever (and it 
is often ) the desirableness of erecting a 
glass house presents its self to him, 

In the illustration the three jarrah 
weatherboards above the words could be 
secured together at the back and hinged 


to the wallplate above, and this would 
provide sufficient vertilation 


The benefit of having a concrete wall is 
that a splendid collection of ferns can bu 
grown against it by using 2-inch mesh 
wire netting to hold up a surface of 
sphagnum moss, with peaty soll filled in 
at the back. A suitable bed is readily 
provided. By pushing one finger through 
the moss into the peat small ferns can 
be bedded easily. Wehave seen a col- 
lection of fifteen or twenty varieties thus 
grown and dropping gracefully over the 
whole mass, and hiding it. To water this 
either a small spray pump or syringe or 
the hose direct from the tap can be used. 


Brick up sides and steps, 


The bench below it would be best made 
of solid earth. The top soil of the path- 
way could be thrown over the wall, and 
the surface toa depth of three or four 
inches be made of arich co 
which Ferns, Begonias, Primulas, Palms 
etc, would do well, and pots of other 
flowering plants could be placed standing 
directly on the soil or on inverted pots. 

The lower side of tho 
nearer the glass would do well for Cycla- 
mens, Primulas, Sheptocarpus, Coleus, 
small Begonias of all sections, etc. q 

The rough design aboye will of course 
need some little facility with tools to con- 
struct it, but anyone handy with} tools 
could erect such a house, 


L 
] 
a 
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house being 
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‘EERNS AND BYCOREDS: | 


‘ Turse are perhaps the most graceful of all plants. Their various forms are so elegant and their appearance so 

fresh and beautiful that they are deservedly universal favorites, The fronds of nearly all ferns, and especially those of. : 

the different Adiantuns or Maidenhair (the most graceful of all), are invaluable in the arrangement of bouquets, also “rane 
for table and other decorations. ‘The tree ferns, particularly the Dicksoaia Antarctica, with their magnificent fronds, t ret 
make very ornamental plants for the decoration of ferneries, shadehouses, verandahs, etc. Reh ms 
ie Ferns are of easy culture. Shade and moisture are essential to their successful growth. “gat ey yer Jha 
ot Cuirure.—Ferns should be examined every day: in the morning in the winter, in the afternoon or evening in S: ; 
pry summer. They must be watered freely when they are getting dry, and not again until they really require it. The best 4 


time of the year to re-pot ferns is in the spring. The soil should be kept coarse, and should consist of lumps of turfy 
) peat mixed with loam and coarse sand, so that the water may pass readily through it, or the soil will become w our and 


and the plant sickly. ates 


| Hanging ‘Baskets. _ 


Hie Microlepia Hirta Cristata. | 


7 v p i 


“These, when filled with ferns, make beautiful 


ornaments, and!many ferns do well and show 
‘. coerere 


f : __ their beautiful drooping and graceful foliage to 
: adyantaga when suspended in the ‘Summer 


House. They should be kept as coolas possible. 


. 


ttiking foge Cuttings in Water. 


The number of subjects that can be 
rooted !from cuttings in water is much 
larger than is generally credited Amongs* 
them. are roses, although they are seldom 
increased in this: way Asa novelty it has 
its interesting features A mode of striking 
‘cuttings of the kind in bottles of soft 
water is a plan as simple as it is practic. 
ai able, inasmuch as cuttings taken off at 


any time during: the summer will root 


in this way in from five ‘to six weeks, 


the bark bruised. 


after which they should be potted care- 


fully in light sandy soil. and placed ina 


cool frame for a week or so until estab- 
lished. when they are ready for planting 


where required. The cuttings should be 


cut clean below an eye joint. and none of 
It isa help to make 
one or two othes cuts between the lower 
eyes, but low enough to be under water 


The bottle may be of any convenient size, 


and may be placed in the greenhouse or 


_Nasturtiums, and many other things will 


room window, as the only attention they . 
require is the filling up of the bottles 
with water as it evaporates. Another plan | 
after rooting is to fill fip the bottle with 
a compost. of light soil, and then pow 
off asfisuch as possible of the water 
When the soil is fairly dry the bottle can 
be broken, and the young plants pottid 
on, Tr patius — Sultani, English Ivy ; 


readily root this way. 
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of snow-like purity are greatly valued. 
Lilium auratum is annually imported in 
such quantities from Japan that it is 
wallichianum, of the trumpet section, and 
the beautiful golden Martagon, L. hansoni 
are rather expensive. They may be 
grown by those who can indulge in the 
luxury of their possessions, but the ma- 
jority prefer sorts not more expensive to 
purchase than L. auratum. In the white 
trumpet section, very cheap, also very 


Lilies. 


Juilies are the most noble of bulbous 
plants, and it is rather a disgrace to our 
horticulture that they are so mnch’ ne- 
 glected. Except the common white kind 
and the orange, it is rare to see any of 
~ these plants in an ordinary garden, and 
even the common kinds have to be looked 


for in the gardens of the cottager and beautiful, are L. longiflorum and its var- 
artisan. And yet there are po plants in iety eximeum. These flower early, long 


the country more suitable for outdoor before the auratums, grow from 18 inches 


cultivation with us, and we hope ere long~ 
to see all gardens embellished more and 
more with the best kinds of lilies. They 
‘ploom chiefly in the height of summer, 
when every lover of the garden is daily 
amony his favourites, and haye a dignity 
of character and a size which places them 
quite apart from other flowers or, herba- 
 ceous plants. They were abundant in 
English gardens more than two centuries 
ago, have been cultivated for ages in 
Buropean gardens, and are now more. 
worthy of attention than ever, in conse- 
quence of the splendid species that have 
‘heen introduced of late years. 


handsome ; but the finest in the section 
is L. harrisi, known as the Hastern ily of 
Bermuda. The flowers of the latter are 
pearly white, large, true trumpet shaped, 
strong, well-grown plants producing 
several on one stem, “Every admirer of 
lilinms should grow this acquisition. and 
the bulbs are not now expensive. Those 
named precede the auratums : for follow- 
ing them, L. lancifolium or speciosam— 
for it is sold under both names—cannot 
be overlooked. There are several varieties, 
but three distinct, beautiful and inex- 
pensive are album, roseum, and rubrum— 
the first white, the ‘second suffused and 
spotted with tose, the third being more 
deeply tinted and spotted with crimson. 
The scarlet Turk’s cap, L. chaleedonicum, 
is elegant and rich, flowering early, and 
growing 3 to 4 feet high. Very rich, also 
scarlet. with black spots 
form are the tiger lilies L.~tigrinum 
fortunei, and splendens; there is also a 
double form, . tigrinnm florepleno. 


. 


_-‘ The chaste white lily of English gardens 
has an interesting record of historical 
ssociations. It was largely employed‘ 
throughout the times of the Greeks and | 
~ Romans in their great festivals as the 
emblem of purity, and by all great old- . 
time artists in- their ‘pictures upon 
religious subjects. It is probable that one — 
of the plants which we gained from the 
East by means of the Crusaders, who 
“stocked our gardens with many beautiful 
‘things. Of the two species of more 
<modern introduction it will be questioned 
by none tifat Lilium auratum, the golden- 
rayed hill lly of Japan, is the “most 
magnificent, and has done more to create 
an enthusissm than all that has ever been 
‘said or written on their behalf. Although 
it can be forced into flower early in the’ 
stimmer, it is most attractive when grown 


4 feet high. . Of the same height, smaller, 
but very beautiful. orange, yellow, and 
_ spotted, is the Canadian swamp lily, L. 
ccanadense. “Though a little dearer than 
those named, the price is by no means 
prohibitive. A trifle more expensive still 
are L. browni and L. krameri, the first a 
noble live long and increases rapidly 
when carefully cultivated. Although pro- 
tection is not as essential in summer as in 


in anatural-way, and allowed to bloom winter, it is necessary to guacd avainst 
heat and drought as it is to guard against 
severe weather. Dry hot soil will im- 
-poverish the bulbs and prevent increase ; 
‘to obviate this it is necessary to coat the 
beds with a thin covering of strawy little 
or peat fibre. It gives all the assistance — 


August or September, while ‘its elegant 
telation, popularly known as the white 
ruinpet lily ( Lilium longiflorum), is in-— 
yaluable as a winter and spring decorative — 
plant, and is very largely grown for 
church festivals, where its immense flowers. 


} 
yes Dead ' 


to 2 feet high outdoors, and: are very - 


the better. 


P BOY in - ie - . i 
ae Sean bulbs, from 6 to 8 inches is a good — 


They are mid-season lilies, and grow about | 


absorbed by the soil, to stimulate energy 
in the bulbs when they need it in the 
spring. ‘ 


Lilies are rather dainty in their choice 
of fertilisers, Peat and leaf mould are 
acceptable to some of them, but animal 
manures, if used at all in their culture, 
must be disguised by complete decay, or 
placed at such a distance from the bulbs 


that their stimulatiug properties may not : 


be disagreebly suggestive. If lilies of all 
denominations are carefully treated in 
way they will not “run out” after the 
first season; but on the contrary, rapidly 
inerease in vigor and number. 
should thrive for many years in the same 
soil and place, and much better than if 
removed annually. The bulbs should not 
remain long out of the ground, for to be 


seccessful they must make new root — 


growth quickly, consequently the sooner 
planted after obtained the better. © 


The mixed herbaceous border. the fronts 
of shubberies, the sides or other parts of 
lawns may all be used for the successful 


cultivation of lilies. The time of planting . 


rangesjfrom October to March; but as 


earlier they can be procured and planted 
As to the depth for “planting 


medium. A few inches of prepared soil, 
both over and under the bulbs, is useful 
in many ways. Plant the smaller sorts 


They 


needed, and the winter rains dilute the 
plant food and carry it downwards, to be — 


_ every day a lily bulb is ont of the ground — 
it loses something of its strength. the 


about 6 inches apart, leaving more space 


_ for the stronger and larger species. The 


most striking mode of planting is in 
groups of three to nine bulbs in a mass, 
This system is well adapted for growing 


is far more effective than single plants 
dotted here and there. — 
more art in planting lilies than in simply 


placing the bulbs right side up. The ar- — 
rangement of the tall and low growing 


varieties should be planned carefully so 


that replanting will be unnecessary. .See- 


lilies in herbaceous borders or beds, and — 


Then there is 


that all mutilated. or decaying scales are™ 


removed before planting, and that the bed 


for most of,them should not be in sodden 


ground... On ‘light: soils, and with such — 


ange y 


species as cannot be procured until springs : 
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*+ is, perhaps, best not to permit them to 
bloom the first season, directing all the 
strength to increasing the size of the bulb 
and getting it thoroughly established. 
With the teachings of experienced grow- 
ers the cultural requirements of lilies can 
be snmmerised very briefly. They require 
4 cool rooting medium, shade from strong 
Sunshine, and some means must be em- 
‘ployed to preserve the bulbs from injury 
whilst in the soil, either by reason of lack 
or from excess of moisture or great heat ; 
beyond this, the bulbs meet with enemies: 
that would uot be found in their native 
habits, and these must be looked after. 


Liliums already established in pots, and 
which ;have produced flowering plants 
during the past season, will now need 
seeing to. The stems have either died 
_ down or are withering, and not a few 
_ amateurs are in doubt as to the method 

to adopt in preserving the bulbs, An 
opinion appears to be widely prevalent 
that they should be shaken out of the soil, 

dried, and kept out of it until spring, 
_'Thatis not the best plan. The earth in 
the pots may get nearly dry, when the 
whole should be turned out of the pots, 
and the greater part remoycd from the 
roots that proceed from the base of the 
bulbs. The dry and dead roots should 
then be cut off, but not those that are 
fresh, stout, and fleshy in character 
These should be retained, and the bulbs 
placed in fresh soil. The stems, when 
they wither, should be cut off close to the 
_ top of the bulbs. In some cases, especially 
when dried bulbs are potted very late in 
the spring, other bulbs do not form large 
enough for producing flowering plants 


another year, and such as are prodnecing: 
in a small state may be potted in the. 


hope of: larger being produced in the 
summer for flowering during the subse 
quent season. The spring and summer 

treatment will be preferred to in due 
_ time. the object now being to describe the 
details of management in potting, and 
these, as will be seen, are so simple that 
no difficulty ought to be experienced in 
_ carrying them out, 


— lowers. 


Quapiont. 


_ The winter has had a great flowering of 
these bulbs all through November: of 


course, with the dry weather the quality 


__ 1s not quite up to the mark, but notwith- 
standing the almost total absence of rain 
_the flowers haye hardly been affected by 
_ thrips at all. 
fact that the plants have been frequently 
and thoroughly soaked with water in ad- 
dition to the foliage being sprayed with 
the hose. These bulbs are planted in 
_Tows about thirty feet long on a slight 
‘slope. and they are easily watered by 


throwing out a furrow eight inches or a 


_ | -foot from the row of bulbs; a furrow on 
_ each side of the row and then turning on 


This is attributed to the 


the hose at the top of the different 
furrows in succession, this gives the 
ground a good soaking (by which the 
Toses amongst which the Gladioli are 
planted have also profited considerably ) 
A rather interesting thing about the 
gladioli was what happened to the spar- 
rows: with the earliest blooms the 
®Parrows set to work teating a hole at the 
upper end of the tube’ of the flower in 
order to get at the honey in the nectary, 
by so doing tearing off one of the wings 
of the flower. To counteract this a little 
white arsenic, no more than would go on 
the point ofa penknife was put in the 
upper end of the tube, and after trying it 
Once or twice the sparrows gave up the 
business entirely. and for some weeks 


they have not touched any of the flowers. 
at all. 


_Darronizs. 


Many of these bulbs are completely at 
rast, and in such case they may be lifted 
and stored for a month or two before re-. 
planting. Growers will remember how a 
little later than this last year there came 
a little leter than this last year there came 
a little rain, with the result that very 
many of the incomparables and Hybrids 
and Poeticus put on rcot action, so that 
if the bulbs be dug at all, it is better that 
they should be under cover before any 
rain comé, unless indeed they are replan- 
ted immediately after digging, this the 


writer thinks is the best treatment for all } 


bicolors. 


Crinums. 
C powelli album is now in bloom, and 


is by many considered quite the best 


Crinum that we know, the flower is very 
pure white, with good expanse of the 
perianth, and carries its flour boldly. 


Other crinums will be coming on for | 


flowering directly, and these, according to 
their seasons of blooming can be watered 


Burzgs. 
Almost all bulbs like a liberal supply of 
water while growing and blooming, and 
the trouble is to know when to commence 
and when to leave off; watering re-ting 
bulbs will often kill them. so that unless 
the grower has noted.up his dates he had 


_ better leave watsring until he sees the 
plants start. Here it is wonderful the 
_ Tegularity with which things come on at 


the same time of the year, year after year 
little or no variation in the day, a day or 
two one way or the other and that’s about 


Hiprrastrums, 


These are pretty woll done flowering 
now, and seed has to be watched for, if it 


be desired to raise new bulbs or increase 


stock by seeds. At the present time these 
bulbs are just as well not watered, they 


have pretty fairly made theie growth for ; 


the season, aud may just as well be allowed 
to ripen, though the writer wonld haye 
preferred a good fall of rain in the end of 
October which would have kept the bulbs 
going on growing until Christmas time, 
still as they have been checked it would 
not improve matters by watering them. 


- become a watter of consideration 


. desirable to mark the bulbs 


December 15, 1906 


BELLADONNA, 
Brunsvigia, etc., are now 
foliage: these plants should now be lifteg 
dry until the end of January. The troub o 
where bulbs are grown ina mixed garden 
is thatit is almost impossible to avoid 
some of them getting water at the Wwron 
time, thus a Cactus Dahlia ig planted near 
a clump of Belladonnas, the Cactur Dahlia 
must be watered, the Belladonna does not 
‘waut any, now what is to he done, A 1 
friend of the writer suggested that anyone 
hav.ng a large garden should take Care to 
have ull bulbs by themselves, That is all 
very well but the finest patch of Daffodils 
in the world looks a bit blank from Noy 
to June, and again bulbs are very various 
in their seasons so that they would have 
to be sorted up according to their flower. _ 
ing times and planted uecordingly. Thug 
we have different sorts of Crinums flower- 
ing or blooming right on from September — 
into April, so it would not do for us to 
plant out all Crinums even in the same 
plantation. ys 


losing theip 


Sparaxis, Ixras, Freezias, pro, 
All these little bulbs have lost thera 
foliage or are getting rid of it as fast ag 
they can. There is a lot of seed this year, — 
and this may well be saved or may be ; 
allowed to sow itself in the grass. Seeq _ 
sown in the grass will not come up so fast — 
and, perhaps, a good deal of it may be 
smothered if the grass be heavy; but a 
lot of it will grow, and as there is » bivem 
lot of labour involved in planting 10,000 
separate bulbs in the grass, some of our 
growers do not hold with suving seed, but _ 
the writer's fancy would be rather to sea” 
what could be done in the way of evolu-- 
tion by saving seed. Again, where a 
large number of bulbs are Wanted for 
acclimatising in the grass the cost would 
hence — 
either 
eavin 


it is well to save one’s own seed, 
scattering it abour in the grass and | 
it to its fate, orplanting it in boxes and 
putting out the bulbs when large enough, — 
But in any system of seed saving it is 
while in 
flower so as to save the seed of 
best sorts Itis a very common thing to 
hear people talking about flowers sunning 
to one color, and undoubtedly they do 
and generally to the very worst represen 
tative that you have, the reason of it is, 
that the best flowers are those that are at 
oace picked, the inferior ones are left to 
reproduce themselves, then those suppl 
all the new bulbs that come up; on the 
other haud there ure very few of th 
better ones left, if any, and what there 
are seemed overpu wered .by the grea 
quantity of pollen which is left upon th 
tore numerous flowers of the inferio: 
sorts. " 


the very 
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The Dairy 


Essentials in Good Butter- 
Making. 


Particularly for Summer Months 


By R. Sriva Jonzs, Dairy Expert. 


During the summer. heat considerable 
difficulty is always experienced by dairy 


farmers in making a really good market- 


able butter, and these few points are pen- 
ned to help those, who often through 
want of a little knowledge on the subject 
especially in the heat of the summer, suf- 
fer far more inconvenience they should. 
Although I do not wish to infer that 
without means of artifical cooling. hard 
and firm butter can be made throughout 
the summer, I am certain that if these 
suggestions are followed, the bother and 
inconvenience of soft butter will be re- 
duced to a minimum, and the quality of 
the article made will be most decidedly 
improved. In many cases the quantity 


will also be increased, as, under the pre-. 


sent conditions, tests go to show a consid- 
erable amount of waste in the method of 
ng. 

“fag and foremost the buildings or 
rooms in which the butter is made should 
be thoroughly well cleaned up and should 
‘be well white-washed at least once a year, 
preferably it ought to be done at the be- 
ginning of each butter season which, is as 
-arule, in December. For ‘an ordinary 
farm dairy, from an economical and from 
a working point of view I consider a 
pbuilding on the hut principle, if pr operly 
made, and nicely finished off on the inside 
will answer the purpose admirably. I 
noticed a very nice arrangement the other 
day in a farm dairy on the hut principle. 
The floor of half the hut was cement 


and the other hslf was boarded; the 


cemented half was used for the churning 
 ete,, and the boarded half for the making 
up and packing on. This arrangement 
being so much nicer for those working 
with the butter. The dairy itself should 
be exclusively used for the eream ripening 
and butter making. Nothing else ought 
to be kept in the room not even the separ- 
ator. It is much'better both from the 
point of view of cleanliness and also for 

easy working, that the separator should 
have an apartment quite to itself. Insome 
cases a corner of the milking shed is diy- 


- ided off for this purpose and in other cases. 


it is done in an adjourning room, but 

wherever it is done, it will be found that 
_ anywhere other than in the dairy itself 
 wili be preferable, as the dairy must be 
kept scrupluously clean, and with the 


separator therein it necessitates the tramp- 


es ing of a large amount of dirt and dust in- 
_ to the dairy besides the smell of oil, and 
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in the summer it will be found easier to 
keep the temperature lower on account of 
there being less traffic in and out. 

The only objection to the separator be- 
ing away from the dairy, and perhaps in 
the shed, is the accommodation for hot 
water for washing up on completion of the 
work. But this small objection is [ think 
easily over-ruled by the consequent advan- 
tages gained, 

It must be fully understood at the out- 
set by butter makers that the quality of 
the butter to be made is obtained during 
the process of cream ripening, and it be- 
hoves everyone therefore to pay very 
particular attention to this process, as the 
churning is purely mechanical. 
cream is put into the churn there is every 
possibility of getting a good butter out, 
but if indifferent cream is put iuto the 
churn it is unlikely, in fact it is impossible 
for a good butter to be the result of the 
churning. In order to obtain this object 
it is essential that the cream should be 
taken from the separator as thick as is 
consistent with perfect separation. For 
this the milk should be separated as soon 
as possible after it is milked to prevent 
the temperature falling. During the 
winter months the crevm can be separated 
a little thinner, in fact it will be found 
better to thin down a little as soon as the 
‘cold weather sets in, or loss of butter may 
be the result from imperfect separating. 
One hundred pounds of cream should pro- 
duce from fifty to sixty pounds of butter. 


- One censiderable error that is generally 


made is that the cream bucket containing 
cream from a previous separation is placed 
under the cream spout to receive cream 
from subsequent separations. This especi- 
ally during the sumwer, isa fatal mistake, 
No cream must be mixed until such time 
as the new or freshly separated cream has 
stood and cooled to nearly or close to the 
temperatare of the old or previously sep- 
arated cream. The reason for.this is ob- 
vious. During the summer months cream 
often becomes over ripe, which must in 
turn tell against the butter produced, and 
the repeated addition of a warm cream to 
the bulk helps this overripeness, whereas 
if it be allowed to col first and is then 
added to the bulk, the tendency to this 
overripeness, which often develops into 
partial decomposition, is reduced to mini- 
mum, and the benefit of this practice will 


evidence itself at once 


The nex’ and equally important as the 
previous process is the thorungh eration 
of the creani itself. ‘The benefits derived 
from this eration may be summed up as 
follows, that is, of course, together with 
complete the seration :— — 

The exposure of the cream to the air 


_the occasional stirring of the cream to. 


_ permits of the free passage of the natural- 


ly cow-like smell which belongs to fresh 
‘warm cream. By being exposed to the 
air while it is cooling down, this will pass 
away. The air ayain is responsible for 


bringing out the natural color of the but- 


ter and prevent the cream from ripening 


If good — 


impossible to get them out. 


. churning, 


are at hand to reduce it, 


duce the temperature in summer to aslow _ 


aye Tat 
unevenly and produciag butters of a dif- 
ferent character from the same bulk of 
cream. The continual stirring, say at 
least morning and evening, brings a dif- 
ferent portion of cream to the surface and 
allows the whole toripenevenly. By this 
stirring should the cream not be suffici- 
ently thick and milk being present in the 
eream which must be avoided if possible, 
the coagulation of such milk will be bro- 
ken down and the term may almost be 
applied that it has the tendency to liquefy 
such coagulation. This cream will then 
pass away with the buttermilk, but if it is 
not stirred the milk at the bottum of such 
receptacle holding the cream will coagulate 
into a mass and deteriorate the cream and 
when the whole is thrown into the churn, 
the churning process will break the coag- 
ulated milk into small lumps which will 
become mixed with the butter and it is 
The butter 
will then be full of white spots which will 
soon start to decompose and naturally will 
carry the butter with it and soon become’ 
uneatable. No cream must be added to 
the bulk, at less than twelve hours to the 
or streaky butter will result 
therefrom, Aa a 
It will therefore be seen how important 
it is first of all not to allow any milk in 


_ the cream, and shouid by any mistake any » 


milk become mixed with it, how by con- 
tinual stirring its ill effects may be reduc- 
ed. The cream to ripen is best put into 
any vessel very open mouthed ordinary 
milk dishes are best, but if the amount of. 
cream is large, they are cumbersome. 
When large, buckets are best, enamelled 
preferably, if the enamel is not chipped. 
They should be immediately discarded for — 

cream as soon as they chip. Whatever is 


_used should only be covered over with 


butter cloth—no lid of any kind that ex- 
cludes air should be used—and to stir the’ 
cream with a wooden spoon will be found 
better than anything else. | When the 
cream is ready for churning—i.e. suffici- 
ently ripe; which can only be gauged when 
the cream should be distinctly acid to 
taste, but still retaining its sweet smell, 
The cream so treated will undoubtedly be 
found far too thick for churning. It should 
then be thinned down with fresh clean 
water—on no account should 
used—until the milk runs easily off the 
stirrer. If this isnot done the cream is 
apt to ‘bong’ or ‘froth up’ in the churn 
and make the process of churning very 
laborious: te 

The temperature of the cream is the 
next important item to notice. 

The temperature of churning naturally 


varies in accordance with the time of the 


year, and as a gederal standard 60 Fahr, 
may be taken as the churning degree to 
be varied in accordance with the sur- 
rounding temperature in winter up to as 
high as 62 or 64 Fahr. but in summer 
down to 56 or 58 Fahr., if that temperat- 
ure can be got, where no artificial means ‘ 


milk be 


In order to re- 
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as is possible, the cream should be placed 
outside the building at night, with wet 
bags or cloth securely tied round the out- 
side and of course churned early in the 
morning. But where the cream has been 
‘properly separated and ripened it will be 
‘found that it can be churned at a little 
higher temperature with no ill effect to 
that which has been improperly ripened. 
It is advisable to strain the cream into 
the churn in order to break any lumps and 
secure an even churning. Great benefit 
in the quantity of butter will be found in 
-churning the cream at a proper temperat- 
ure, especially in the winter months, as 
when churning at a very low temperature 
without heating, a considerable portion of 
the butter is wasted by not being churned, 
-and passing away in the butter milk. 
Dairy thermoters are an essential adjunct 
to the dairy. 

They will save you work and give you 
better and larger results. These ther- 
momters are inexpensive, being only about 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6. each, but care must be 
taken that correct ones are purchased, as 
being so cheap they are not all quite re- 
liable. It is easy to check them against 
-another one that is more reliable. 

_ Colouring of butter, where it is needed, 
may be resorted to without ill effects, but 
it should only be resorted to where abso- 
lutely necessary, and the market desires a 
butter or a higher colour. Fortunately, 
however, colouring is seldom needed in 
this Colony. When, however, it is neces- 
‘sary only the best should be used, and 
used sparingly. I can recommend Chr. 
Hanson’s Butter Colouring as being very 
good. It should be added to cream after 
it has been thinned down just prior to 
commencing to churn. The colouring 
must be diluted with water to insure its 
perfect mixing with the cream. 

The cream is now ready for putting into 
_ the churn, having been thinned down, and 
temperature made correct. The most 
practical method of heating the cream is 

to place the receptacle holding it into a 
larger one containing warm water of not 
_oyer 90. to 100. Fahr. and keep the cream 
well stirred until the desired temperature 
is arrived at. The Hnd-over-End churns 
are the churns that recommend them- 
selves best for the use of the farmer, 
although I am partial to the Alpha churn 
- from which I have seen excellent work. 
When the end-over-end churn is used it 
-. must not be filled more than two-thirds 
full at the most and the churning should 
be slow at first until all the gas has been 


allowed to escape by the ventilator pro- » 


vided on the lid of the churn. A_ few 
turns of the churn and the ventilator 
should be released and repeated until no 
more gas is formed. The churning may 
now be continued without interruption, 
special care,should be given to these 


ventilators, as if not occasionally taken to- 


pieces and thoroughly cleansed, the cream 
collects inside and in time becomes quite 
green, and is bound to become a detriment 
to the butter. A very large number of 
schurns of this type 1 have seen with the 


ventilators in a very bad state, the owners 
having tried all manner of means to clean 
them but not knowing that they should 
take them to pieces, could not clean them 
properly, The speed of the churn must 
be judged by the amount of cream in it 
And it should be so turned that the 
operator can hear the most work going on 
inside. On no account must the churn 
be driven too quickly or the cream will 
bong at either end of the churn and the 
butter consequently will not come. 


Notice must now be taken of the small 
glass window on the lid of the churn, for 
as soon as the butter commences to come 
it will be seen on the glass in little par- 
ticles. The moment this is noticed the 
churn should be stopped and a little brine 
water added, hich helps very much to 
separate the butter from the buttermilk 
and at the same time will protect the 
butter from being unduly knocked about 
and made soft. Churning must now con- 
tinue slowly until the grains of butter 
have become sufficiently large, say about 
a pin head size. It is not advisable to 
churn larger than this and on no account 
whatever must the butter be churned into 
a lump, as in that state no washing can 
possibly remove the buttermilk, which if 
not thoroughly removed, will deteriorate 
the keeping qualities of the butter. The 
buttermilk is now drawn off, and the 
butter allowed to drain as thoroughly as 
possible, so as to remove ail buttermilk 
which will consequently take less water 
for washing. The washing of butter in 
this stage must be done with care, as al- 
though it is highly necessary to wash it 
the more likelihood there is of the colour? 
and flavour being washed out, so that the 
washing should be carefully carried on. 


Add plenty of water, replace the lid and 


churn slowly a couple of revolutions and 
let off the water at once. Try if possible 
to pat the butter clean with two washings 
of strong brine, but more than three 
should not be used. hat is why I prefer 
to allow the butter to drain well after the 
first milk has been drawn off. The ad- 
vantage of washing the butter in this 
grain form is that every particle of butter 
can be separately washed and with the 
brine water every granule of butter comes 
in contact with the brine which has the 
tendency to harden the butter in summer 
time. in cold weather it is not necessary 
to use brine water, fresh water without 


salt answers the purpose equally well. 


Brine salting, however, does not give the 
butter sufficient flavor of sait for most 
markets and it is therefore necessary 
while working the butter to add a little 
dry sait say from a quarter to half ounce 
of salt to every pound of butter. Care 


‘should be taken to use really good fine 


salt. Dry saltis ulso necessary to im- 
prove the keeping qualities of the butter. 
After having the requisite amount of salt 
it must be evenly sprinkled over the 
butter and the whole well worked, by 
passing the roller backwards and forwards 
over the table. 


. salt in while you work the water out. By 
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It must be remembered that butter can — | 


only stand a little working, and in summer 
time this process of working often has the 
tendency to make the butter soft, and if 
this is the case, that the butter, becomes 
soft and the salt not sufficiently worked 
in, it will be found very beneficial to put 
that butter away for a couple of hours, or 
even till next morning, when it will be — 
found that the butter will have resumed 
its own natural consistency and the pro- 
cess of working can be continued. Care 
must always be taken not to overwork the 
butter, as lf it is once well overworked 
and made greasy, the butter will never 
return to its own natural firm and nutty 
consistency although on the other hand 
the salt must be well worked in or the 
moisture will evaporate and leave the salt 
to crystallise which spoils the appearance 
and would also cause “ mottled butter.” 

The butter is now ready for packing for 
market, The following short rough sum- 
mary of notes may be found to contain 
information :— 


1. Milk in as cleanly a manner a 
possible and protect the milk standing i 
the kraal by putting butter cloth over the 
buckets to keep out the dust and dirt, 

2. Attempt should be made to improve 
the system of milking at present in vogue — 
the system of the milkers moistening 
their fingers in the milk is bad, and it 


_must be remembered that the richest milk 


comes last and that of the poorest quality — 
first, therefore the calf with this system in 
vogue is taking all the best which is the 
farmer’s profit and oft-times detrimental 
to the health of the calf. 


3. The use of a “ Thermometer”? in a 


dairy, is essential, the “rule of thumb’ 


working very often plays one false. A 
hanging wall themometer aud a floating 
one for working with will be of tremen- 
dous help all through the year, 
All cows are not profitable from a dairy- 

man’s point of view, therefore it is highly 
desirable that a series of testing and 
ultimate weeding out be instituted, from 
a milk producing point of view. At 
present many cows eat up the profit made 
by others, reducing the profits of the — 
herd. > 

5. In cleaning wooden dairy utensils” 
use nothing but hot water. Soda is often 
used, but it should be discontinued as it 
will cause tne cream to “go to sleep.” in- 
churning. © After washing the wooden 
things don’t stand them in the sun, it will 
crack them. 

6. Gream when ripening cannot be — 
exposed to the fresh air too inuch, nor 
can it be stirred too often. 

7. Loo much attention cannot be given 

to the temperature in dairying. Correct — 
temperature, by use of the thermometer, — 


‘as the controling influence of milk and — 


cream, — ; 


8. Dou’t work the water out of the 


butter on the worker first and then add — 


the salt, add the salt at once, and work the y 
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the former you either overwork the butter 


- to get the salt in or if you don’t you can- 


not work the salt sufficiently in. 


9, Try not to wash the butter more 
than is absolutely necessary. The more 


you wash the butter the more possibility 


there is of washing out its taste and 
flavour. 


10. It is far better to stand butter and 
cream outside during the night, properly 
protected from dust, etc, : 


41. Neat and tasty make up of the 


_ putter and neat packing will help a lotin 


the sale of the article on the market. 
‘12. It is not desirable to use any “ pre- 


-servative ’ for fresh butter, if the cream 


is well and properly ripened; the butter 
should keep long enough for the fresh 


butter trade without it. 


13. It will be better always to churn 


the cream a little on the under ripe side 


than over ripe. Over ripe cream is the 
forerunner of rancidity. 


Ornamental Berry Plants. 


When the Floral display of the garden 


_is getting over, the plants which produce 


ornamental fruits and berries begin to 
attract our notice, and it is then that we 
realise how effective they are for provid- 
ing a bright contrast to the foliage around 


them. Many of the rose tribe, including 
the sweet-driar, will fruit abundantly on 


some soils, while the hips of the hardy 
Japanese rose (Rosa rugosa) are very 
large and grand for autumn decoration: 


~ The blooms should be left on for this 


purpose. The common barberry ( Ber- 


- boris vulgaris) is exceedingly ornamental 


and there are other species with crange, 


- purple, and white fruits. The evergreen 
thorn (Crateegus pyracantha) bears. large — 
clusters of scarlet berries, and others of 
the same family. ©. lelandii, with. large 


orange-red fruits, Oxyacantha paracox 
(the Glastonbury thorn), and numerous 
others, all bearing handsome fruits. 
Cotoneasters are very ornamental during 
winter; they are often used for covering 


~ bare walls and fronts of houses, where the 


glossy foliage gives a good effect. even 
when the berries are not present. ©. 
microphylla is the best of the genus for 


gardens near great towns, as it grows 


freely and bears fruit abundantly. even in 
smoky districts. CO. simmondsii compen- 


sates for the partial loss of its leaves in 
_ Winter by the profusion of brilliant orange 


red berries it exhibits. Sambucus race- 


‘mosus, the scarlet-fruited elder, and the 


stawberry tree Arbutus unedo, with its 


_ strawberry-like fruit, are good hardy 


_ border shrubs. 


The butcher’s ‘broom 


- Solamnn capsicastrum. 
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(Rnseus aculeatus) as pretty red berries 
and dark green foliage. The viburnums 
of various kinds provide handsom clusters 
of scarlet, ‘blue, and black berries. V. 
opulus is the wild guelder rose; Aucuba 
japonica, a popular hardy shrub, is very 
ornamental when well berried: but A. 


longifolia and some other forms often 


produces finer berries and in larger bunche 
Hymenanthera crasaifolia, a New Zealand 
shrub, bears white berries in the autumn 
Other white-berried plants are Cornus 
paniculata and Symphorisarpus racemosus 
the shrubby snowberry. Benthamia fragi- 
fera is a fine evergreen shrub, with large 


strawberry-like fruit, which lists forsome | 


months, Shepherdia argentea and cana- 
densis are very ornamental with silver- 
looking leaves and a quantity of edible 
scarlet fruit. Among the peat-loving 
plants the many forms of Pernettya 
mucronata are quite hardy and highly 
ornamental during the winter and spring 
months, when they are thickly covered 
with berries of various colors, and are 
particularly worthy of the attention of 


those who collect and cultivate interesting 


shrubs; the colors of the berries vary 


from white to almost black. Other Ameri-— 


can plants which thrive in similar soil are 
the gaultherias. G. procumbens is an 
ornamental dwarf plant with scarlet edible 
fruits following its white pendulous 
flowers. Then there is the spindle tree. 
Euonymus europwus, and Berberidopsis 
corallina or coral berry, with its minature 
scarlet cherry-like fruit very graceful in a 
border. 

Many ornamental berried plants are 
useful for pot culture; and deserve to be 
extensively grown, as they last a long 
time, and can be used for decorative pur- 
poses when flowering plants would be 
very quicky spoiled. One of the most 
popular of these for general purposes is 
The plants can 
be raised from seed or propagated from 
cuttings early in the spring: the latter 
make more compact plants than the seed- 


lings and generally set their berries better ~ 
_ Skimmia japonica. though quite hardy, is 


a good plant for pot culture. If nice 
plants are obtained they will do real 


service for several years. as the plant is of 


very slow growth. The pots can be 
plunged in the open ground in the spring 
and allowed to remain until the berries 
are ripe in the autumn: the only atten- 
tion they will require is occasional] water- 
ing in very dry weathsr, 


Spraying Fruit Trees in 
Blossom. 

The practice of spraying fruit trees in 
bloom, as begun a few years ago, has led 
to considerable controversy as to the effect 
of such treatment upon the yield of fruit, 
as well as the injury to bees. As a result 
of the agitation a Jaw was passed by the 


‘legislature of the Stite of New York pro- 


hibiting the application of poisons to fruit 


trees while {n blossom. ‘The effect o 
such treatments upon the production of 
fruit has been investigated at both the 
New York State Station and the New 
York Cornell Station, During the year 
1900 extensive field experiments were 
conducted by the Cornell Station or 
spraying fruit trees in bloom, which 
showed no decisive results. The season 
was one of heavy crop and little disease, 
and a good or fair crop followed all treat- 
ments. There was no apparent injury to 
blossoms on trees sprayed when in full 
bloom. rb 
The effect of spray mixtures on pollen 
and blossoms was studied by the State 
station both in the laboratory and in the 
orchard. In the laboratory. pollen grains 
were put into clusters which contained 
insecticides or fungicide, and the ger- 
mination and growth compared with 
others placed in culture media without 
any fungicide or insecticide. From these © 
investigations it appears that if before — 
pollination occurs the stigmatic surface of 
the pistil should be covered either with 
Bordeaux mixture alone or with arsenical 
poison alone, of the strength commonly 
used in spraying orchard, there ‘would be 
no germination of any pollen which might 
afterwards reach the stigmatic surface. 
and so fertilization would be prevented 
no fruit would be formed. Even the. 
presence of lime alone, of the strength 
commonly used in spraying’ mixtures, 
prevented the germination of pollen. 
Bordeaux mixture was diluted in aqueous 
sugar solution to 500 parts. 200 parts 100 
parts, 50 parts, 2 parts, and 1 part in 
10,000 culture media into which various — 


kinds of pollen were introduced. Even 


when diluted to 50 parts in 10,000 it 
prevented germination to a large extent, 
and where germination did occure: the 
growth which followed was decidedly slow 
and the pollen tubes were dwarfed. When 
diluted to 100 parts, 200 parts, or 500 — 
either no germination or practically none — 
was found. : nana 

The effect of spraying mixtures on the 
apple blossom was examined, trees being 
sprayed in bloo;n and observations, made 


at different times until the fruit had be- 


come as ‘large as cherries. In the test 
where the trees where sprayed repeatedly, 
so as to hit as many as possible of the new 
blooms ues opened from day to day, 


but few blooms survived the treatment 


and but little fruit was set, showing that 
spray mixtures prevent the setting of fruit 
when applied to blossoms soon after they 
are open. If the tree should have a scant 
amount of blossoms, serious loss might 


follow from such treatments. In some 


cases pistils which showed the presenze of 
spray mixture on the stigmatic surfaces. 
awaited fertilization for severai days, (ut 
eventually withered and died. It appears 
that iu these cases the spray mixture in- 
habited the process of fertilization 

Blossoms vhich had been opsned several 
days before being sprayed seeined to hive 
reached a staye where the treatment did 
not check fertilization. 


months. 


growth. 
planted out should be shaded for a few | 
days, or they are likely to get burnt off. — 
_ During this and next month the fruit is 


IO 


Artificial Manures. 


The Meaning of the Term. 


The cultivation of a close aquaintance 
with the relationship between the differ- 
entterms will serye to prevent buyers 
from being misled by flattering analytical 
formulas. As regards the nitrogen in- 
gredient, the farmer will be able to avoid 
deception, by calculating on the basis 
that 17lb. of amonia always contains 
14lb. of nitrogen, or, what is the same 
thing, 14lb. of nitrogen are equivalent to 
17lb. of amonia. To give an everyday 
example, a manure offered as containing 
4.5 per cert. of amonia actually contains 
3.7 of nitrogen. In the form of sulphate 
of amonia 66lbs, are required to equal 141b 
of nitrogen, so that a manure containing 
3.7 percent. of nitrogen would have to 
show 17.4 per cent. of sulphate of am- 
monia, Again,in the case of phospatic 
manures, the phosphates, or phosphate of 
lime, may be stated in order to convey an 
exaggerated estimate of the material; but 
here also a knowledge of the fact that 26 
_ per cent, of phosphates is equivalant to 
12 per cent. of phosphoric acid will safe- 
guard the buyers against mistakes. Sim- 
Harly, with potash manures, 172.zlb 
sulphate of potash and 149.2lb muriate of 
chloride potash represents 94.2Ib. of pure 
potash: thus, kainite, stated- to contain 
_ 12.5 per cent. of potash would contain the 
equivalent of over 23 per cent. of sulphate 
of potash, nearly 20 percent. of muriate 
of potash. — 


; Vegetables. 


The latter portion of the past month 
proved most disappointing to gardeners 
generally, owing to the prevalence of hot 

_dryi g winds and the almost total absence 
of any useful rains. The great advantage 


of mulching will now be apparent. and 


whenever possible, it should always be 
carried out. 
The cutting of asparagus shoots should 


ui now cease, and the whole of the haulm 


should be induced to grow vigorously by 
supplying the beds with plenty of liquid 

manure during the summer and autumn 
‘Pumpkins, melons. squash, 
Mmatrows and cucumber vines will also re- 
quire plenty of liquid manure in order to 
_ force their growth, and where these have 


'_ made good strong growth they should be 


carefully pinched back and pegged down. 
Tomatoes will now require attention, as 
ile plants will require judicious pruning 
Lefore being fastened to stakes or rough 
trellises. Remove all misshaped. blem- 
ished or diseased fruit, and destroy them 
at once. Search the foliage of the vines 


for any catterpillars, slugs, or snails which ~ 


may injure the fruit at an early stage of 
f Any seedlings which may be 


‘: liable to attacks of disease called ‘ Black 


charcoal. 


meaning of your words (not the adjec- 
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rot.” and which always develops itself 
after a very hot day or two, The smaller 
varieties of tomatoes do not suffer so 
severely as the larger, and coarser kinds 
and the disease or sunburn can usually be 
checked in some degree by keeping the 
surface of the ground between the rows 
well tilled by wide planting, mulching 
and supplying the vines with sufficient 
moisture during the hot weather. All 
ripe fruit should be “ cut” off the vines 
and not “pulled,” as the latter operation 
often breaks the vines, Attend to the 
destruction of all weeds and prepare fresh 
ground for cabbages and cauliflowers. 

Beans—Sow largely of either the dwarf 
or tall varieties. | 


Cauliflowers—Sow largely for main 
crop, and shade the seed beds. 


Cabbage—Sow a small quantity of seed 


Carrots, Parsnip, Turnip—Make small 
sowings if required. - 

Celery—Sow largely in a semishaded 
position; plant out into trenches as re- 
quired, ; 

Cress, Mustard. Cucumbers, Melons, 
Pumpkins, Squashes and Marrows may 
be sown in small quaatities. 


Peas—A small sowing or two may be 
made. 


Radish, Rhubarb, Spinach, Pop Corn 
and Sugar Maize—Make small sowings. 


' Lettuce—Sow a small patch in a moist 
and shady position, and keep the seedlings 
well supplied with liquid manure. 


Parsley—Sow some seed if requ:red. 


Eschallots—Plant out in beds of rich 
soil. ; 


_ Tomatoes—Make small sowings- and 
grow the seedlings as rapidly as possible. 
Plant out during favourable weather, 
and pinch back the vines to secure a 
sturdy growth and induce rapid fruiting 


The Poultry Yard. 


Pure charcoal or charred wood, when 
fresh, is excellent aid in arresting bowel 
complaints and is quite harmless. When 
hens have not had a variety, parched 
grain partly burnt affords an agreeable 
change and serves the same purpose as 


There is much sagacity in fowls, and 
there is matter of much interest to learn 
in regard to them. They learn the 


tives ) us easily as a dog, and by repeating 
the same words to them every time, you — 
wish to drive them into a certain place, 
they learn very readily. yt 

Too heavy feeding of green bone or 
fresh meat will cause worms, but they are 
excellent foods when sparingly used. For 
a flock of layers, an allowance of 1 oz. to 
each bird three times a week is quite 
sufficient. 
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The colouring matter in the egg is iron, 


just as it is iron that gives color to the 


blood. ‘There is little doubt that the 
colouring compound of the egs is the 
same as that in the blood. It is easily 
assimilated, and eggs are regarded ag 
suitable food for tho anaemic person, ag 
they present a concentrated and generally 
easily digested form of nutriment rich in 
iron. The iron compound of the eco 
has, in fact, been termed a * haematogen” 
because of itis propable that from it 
the blood of the chicken is derived. The 
amount of iron in the yolk of an egg 
would appear to increase with the inten. 
sity of its colour, and there can be little 


a | 


doubt that the richly colouring yolk of — 
the egg produced bya fowl existing in 


healthy surroundings. 
best eggs is of a rich reddish color rather 
than a pale yellow. 


Many an enthusiast has made a start at 
keeping poultry with the fairest prospect 


The yolk of the _ 


of success, with plenty of time, space and _ 


money at hls disposal, and yet he hag 


come to an abrupt end by falling into one. 


of the many pitfalls that have to be 
avoided by poultry-keepers everywhere, 
One of the worst pitfalls—the ecasiesr to 
fall into —is that which is laid by 
success.. A man perhaps beging 
modest way, with a dozen or so of fowls 
on afew acres of ground; and he &nds 
that they lay oxceedingly well and grow 
to good size, and give altogyther much 


in a 


get. Then nothing will do but he must 


pod 


birds from all places, of good, bad, and — 


indefferent breeds and quality. These 


he proceeds to put on the same land on 
which his dozen had done so well, and he 


expects to have as good a result with — 


perhaps over a hundred. What is the _ 
To begin with, they are over. 


result ? 


early 


' better results than he ever expected to 


keep many more poultry, and he buys up. ; 


crowded and the ground quickly becomes _ 
tainted, and they will soon contract liver _ 
disease, and will in consequence give bad _ 


results in the way of egg production, ‘Tt 


is a wall-known fact that the fewer fowls 


there are in a flock, the better individual Ve 


results will be obtainable.’ 


—_— 


A few fowls 


o2 fresh ground are sure to do well, and. i. 


they find most of their food, so that a 
very small outlay will bring in good — 


profit; but not so with a large number on _ 


the same ground. They need to be fed 


regularly, and they need more attention 


diminishes the profit, so that unless there 


i oo 


_ in every way, and everything of this kind 


is ample space at disposal, it is wise to 


keep well within the limit and keep a_ 
few fowls, and get good results, tather 
' than keep a large number with consequent _ 


extra expense yielding much poorer re- 
sults. One of the most likely thing t 
happen when a novice takes steps toward 


stocking his land with poultry is, that he 
~ will purchase a fowl suffering from some 


contagious disease, which will quickly 


spread to all the other poultry. Under 


conditions of overcrowding this is sure 4 
cause the death of many, if not all, o 
them, and this is another reason why 


_ fore 
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man should not be in a hurry to start 
poultry-keeping on too large a scale, es- 
pecially when he has only a limited 


amount of space. 


Be enterprising. 

Name the farm. 

Buy summer bargains. 

A good dust bath is in order. 

Don’t do others—do for others. 

Don’t be full of fads and fancies. 

Tt is backbone you want, not wishbone. 
Rolled up sleeves are better than luck. 
Energy is the hinge to the door of suc- 


Cot rid of all the surplus old stock at 


once. ‘ 
Now is the time to make arrangements 


_ for next year. — 

Keep your eye on the early moulters 
this year. 

Tt REG: hurt to buy a few good breed- 
ing hens cheap for new blood year after 

t. y 

ee This is the best method of introducing 
it, and the cheapest plan of buying it. 

tf you don’t like whitewash, try cold 
water paint. It is easily applied, and 
very effective. 


We are giving our chickens six acres 
to roam over, and don’t they appreciate 


fact. 
baa please take those cockerells away 


from the pullets: I think we told you be- 


Not a bad plan to put all the reserved 


old hens in one pen and plant the others 


the pens, not the hens—down to some 
groenstuff. Why not lucerne? 

* his is not a bad plan for fresh yards 
and buildings. These cong days one gets 
a fair amount of spare time. 
neglect the growing chickens. 


Reports on current season’s trade are 
‘from the fancier’s- 


not too encouraging 
side, but eggs and poultry are bringing 

~ gooil prices right along, That is a good 
i | 
Tees you too much milk? Put it be- 
fore the hensand watch it is disappear. 
And you couldn’é put it to better juse. 
~ It goes right into eggs. 


ed 


Prevention of Disease. 


al Poultry on the farm is apt to find and 
eat dead animals, for chickens are not 
‘choice about their food. It is much 

easiers to prevent disease than to cure it 
in the flock, but when it does appear it is 

usually caused by. onc of these three con- 
“ditions; Improve the food, unwholesome 
surroundings, and neglect. Domestic 
fowls are not, asa ule, disposed to sicken, 
and the strict application of the old adage 
« An ounceof prevention is worth a pound 
‘of cure,? is worth all the remedies ever 
| printed. 


‘Doctoring poultry is a losing business _ 


unless the bird bea valuable one. You 


ye ‘inust take into consideretion not only the 
“actual expenses of the medicines, but the 


time it tukes to care for sick fowls, the 


But don’t | 


2 special preparation of feed, and the 


‘ground, but on 


trouble caused by having the sick and 
convalescent birds aeparated from the 
rest of the flock, 

A chicken that has had some serious 
organic trouble should never be used as a 
breeder, for experience teaches that al- 
though the bird may recover and be 
apparently sound and in breeding trim, 


the germs of the disease are transmitted » 


to the offspring, and will, in the course of 
time appear in the next genera ion and 
cause trouble. * : 
Absolute cleanliness is imperative. an 

as necessary for the well-being of the 
chickens as air, sun, and food, especially if 
they are confined. 
where the chickens can get them, and see 
that all animals that die on the farm are 
buried or burned. Hawks are a great 
blessing at large, but ona well-regulated 
farm they nd little to eat and the sight 
of one sailing about, or perched on a fence 
reminds the farmer there is carcase that 
demands burial, The chicken house 
should be kept clean, and from time to 
time receive a thorough cleaning with 
white-wash and kerosine. lice are the 
greatest pests and every means should be 
taken to keep the premises clear of them. 
A fowl teaming with lice cannot be in a 
healthy condition. An ample dust-box is 
ameaus by which the chickens can keep 
lice in abeyance. The drinking water 
should at all times be fresh and pure, and 
food should never be thrown on muddy 

dry, clean boards or 
troughs, ’ staat 


eee EEE 


Worth of Laying Tests. 


From “ The Australian Hen.” 
Down in Australia the laying compe- 
titions are running full blast, the feed 
being jturned in one end and the eggs 
coming from the othar. Australia is de- 


veloping some heavy laying birds and 
strains of birds and we can well begin to— 


imitate her at this We haye our poultry 
industry built on a sand foundation of 
beautiful feathers, and these are uxuries 
to the great class of fanciers who ouy, who 


drop the hobby at the first signs of Pros- © 


perity’s wane. Australia seems to be 
building her foundation solidly. Egg lay- 


ing hens, anti-eggless hens, will always 
be worth hard cash andcan lay eggs and 


lots of them in close times as well as good 
They will always be worth money as 
breeding birds, because like the heavy 


-buttermaking cow, they will be able to — 


pay a handsome profit as well as something 
for their keep Going on down 1n Aus- 
tralia at this writing are something like a 
dozen laying competitions, and pedigree 
br-eding is at its zenith Read live, two 
hundred-egg hens are plenty and the 


value of each hen is increasing as au egg 
producer. There are fifty breeders 1n— 
Australia who are receiving as much for 


their eggs per setting from their heavy 
Jayers as our best American breeders do 


4 “4 


Pl ie 


Never throw dead rats © 


racked at the end of the “winter. 


for their birds’ form and feathers. The 
point sticks out like a sore thumb and if 
you like you may hang your hat on it. 


Mr Vogel, of Longwood, S. A. says on 
cider making for home use;—‘He had 
made thousands of gallons of {cider in the 
old country butnotin this State, Hx- 
pensive appliances were not necessary to 
make good cider. Cleanliness in all 
stages of the operation of cider making’ 
was essential to success. Good, ripe clean 
fruit: should be pulped with a wooden 
stamper in a wooden trough, then placed 
in the press and the juice expressed. 
The juice should then be placed in a 
clean barrel to ferment. The burrel — 
should be kept quite full, a little juice 
being put aside in another receptacie to 
replenish the barrell from time to time 
while fermentation is going on. The bar- 
rel should be kept in a cool place. and as 
soon as fermentation is over should be — 
bunged down. If the cider is to be kept 
for more than a year it will require to be 
Mixed 
sort of apples, so long as they are sound 
and ripe, give better cider than a single 
variety, though the Bestover is usually 
considered she best cider apple. To fumi- 
gate the casks before use, inelé some sul- 
phur and dip a strip of linen in it, put 
about one square inch of ‘inen on the end — 
of a wire, set'it alight, and hold it in the 
cask until it burns out.’ ‘ 


The Dairy. 


Never breed a ‘kicky’ cow. Your herd 
needs cows, not mules. ; 


Never put a fine cow in the care ofa 
poor milker. The milker makes or un- 


makes the cow, 


Scoured milkaffects the cream injur- 
iously. Get the cream off in time. 

The cows should be thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the milkers. 


Dry salt cannot be worked into dry aide 
butter successfully. 


glowmilking frets the cow. Hasten — 
tlio, performance as much as possible. 


‘Themanure coated cow is good proof 


thet her owner 1s in the wrong business. 


He should chenge occupations. — 


BOOTMAKER : 


\ m We 4 
ee 


Repairs a Speciality 


Rundle Street, Kent Town ae 


12 


Torrefield Barley 


eee 


Petalomia and Munburnie 
Incubators 


BROODERS 


‘Everything in the. 
Poultry Line 


pee Write for our Catalogue to 


F. J. Anthony and Co., 
Payneham Road 
ST. PETERS. 
Telephone 948: 


THOMPSON ILA RVEY 


The Cheapest and Best 
House in the State 


AND 


FOR 


Artistic Waki 
b eBerS 


YPLRROR: 


wee ees eseeese 


111 to 113 Flinders St., 


; ‘Adelaide 
ji melerhone 817. 


A & | e W. flackett 
“OFFER FOR SALE— 


a CACTUS 
) DAHLIAS. 


Sees assortment, 6d and'Is each, 


a novelty Tastes ready.. 


; 73 Rundle- street. 
rsh \ ursery, Marryatville, Adelaide 


Tel 350 | 
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PER cpee crrcioe 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
eee Training for 

Boys and Girls IER 
School 


Preparation for all Exams.. 


2 SR os 


Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for all 
kind of Mercantile position. ‘ 


Principal— 


-E,-PAUL HOWARD, ALA, S.A. 


Prospectus on application. 


ADELAIDE, Grenfell-street, and 


“PORT ADELAIDH, St. Vincent-street 


S. MARSHALL & SONS 


FOR 
Cheap Pianos 
Good Pianos 
Best Pianos 


Our Terms from 20s. per 
month. 


- Catalogues Free. 


Clough Warren 


American Organs from 158 
monthly — 


Music. Music. Music. 


Violins .. Band fnstruments 
Phonographs 


See ste So 
gend for lists to. 


oS: Marshal and Sons, 


52 Rundle Street, Adelaide 


Printed and published for the Proprietor 
by F. W.Kennedy at the office cf the 
Australian Gardener, Genders Build- 
-ings, Hindmarsh. square, Adelaide. 


PRINTING 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Neatly, Cheaply and Promptly 
Executed. 


——_ 


| AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 


OFFICE, 
Hindmarsh Square, 
: Adelaide. 
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gack Baines 


Hairdresser and rdbacconie a 
UNLEY ROAD 


» A CHOICE STOCK OF, 


“CIGARS. CIGARETTES AND TOBACSO ” 


To Select from. 


te 


“ADO OG 


ey Pigs ts Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


New PWrottins Material 


Every kind of Plant THRIVES in it GO Cale Sein ln 


( Extract from the Company’s Circular.) 


_ Advantages of Growing Plants’ 
Seeds in Jadoo, 


Seed germinate more quickly in Jadoo wv 
thanii in earth iF 


Greater perfection easily attained 
Suits all kinds of plants 
Is much lighter than earth 


Less freqnent watering is required 


The flowers are larger, of richer color, ! 
and last longer _ oe 


No soil to mix ; No manures required ~ 


_ Admirably adapted for raising seedlings — 
striking cuttings, and general conser- 
vatory ‘and frame work f 


Tnereases the size of the flowers 
Gives substance and enduring qualities 


Ensures brillianey and intensity of color 


Specially suitable for -anging baskets 
because of its lightness and freedom 
from drip i 


‘Bedding-out plants grown in ipabis wil 
. resist long-cotinued drought ne 


~ Clean to handle, and therefore specially 
suitable for window boxes, and for | 
aes flowers 1 in n the home 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
For Plants in Pots—Use it exactly: as you 
would use earth. The only thing to be taken cores 
is that the Jadoo is pressed tight round the Pa ye 
Water the plant well directly after potting. Dov 
overwater afterwards. In sowing seeds and plantin 
cuttings in Jadoo an even surface must be obtair 
- by sifting the Jadoo, or by putting a little fing so} 
or sand on the top of it. 
For Tomatos in Pots—Sow in Jadoo, a) use 
Jadoo for two first. shifts: - afterwards, halt Jadoo 
half earth. 
For Strawberries. ‘in Pots—Strike the seal 
7 : 3 fe ; ay ‘ in small pots full of Jadoo: use. half Jadoo: and B 
oe ; earth afterw ards. | ; 


Roots of ea Lily and Raven Hyacinth Gragn in fade Fibre. ve 


: Coretta J adoo Tiguid Both Meat and Drink for toa : 


Revives drooping plants, strengthens the weak, and nourishes th® strong. Above all, it increases the size, causes. 
eae ice profusion of bloom, and heightens the colors of all flowers. Simply “invaluable i in pot culture. oe eon . 
Fah ee Sachets 48 salen of strength for BOE: The g cnee nes fertilizer ES can pS bought. is ¥ 
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Gladiolus and 
Sweet Per 


FINEST COLLECTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


L. HB. Howell, 


GLADIOLI SPECIALIST, 


Mount Victoria. . N.S.W 


Gtalogues Free on application, 


Amber Cane*Luberne 
Essex Rape 
Globe and Long Red Mango 
And Paspalum Seed 
0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
' Ete. ; 


Sorghum 


ee 


Shell grit | Oyster shell 


Bone ‘Meal and Chick Meal 


4 F. F. Clement, | 
SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLE S8T., East 
Telephone 1360 


- CEONOMIC 


Dental Company, 


LIMITED, i 


74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


Under the direct personal supervision 
of our Surgeon, MrT. Ambrose Macklin, 
who is duly qualified by registration. 

} Every detail is overlooked by our Sur- 
_ geon at each stage, with the result that 
- our patients are fully satisfied and our 

practise grows. ~ ; 


We do not require to use Cocaines 
_ Gas, Ether, or Chloroform, for Extractions, 


_ however many, and they are quite painless — 
r > 


_ ‘Byery branch of Dentistry is under: 
taken by us. Aor vl Meum a pe aero 
Our fees are exceedingly moderate. 


! 
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_K. Bechtel, 
Truss and Bandage Maker 


59 O’Connell-street, 
NORTH ADELAIDE 
mmoweomeen, () Semen. 
Trusses, Bandages, 
Kneecaps, Leather Jackets, 
Shoulder Straps, &c.. 


Made to Order, 
And sent to all parts of the Commonwealth 


... Fit Guaranteed 
A Trial solicited. 


Look ! 
Seeds for Present Planting 


FLOWER SEEDS— 


Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphrena, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d per doz. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS— 


Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, 
Pumpkin, Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry, 
Water Melon, Sweet Melon, etc. 

From 3d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 


Sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
Lucerne (varieties). * 
Write for samples and prices. 
peas and beans‘excepted, i! 
All Poultry Requisites. Chick Meal, 1s 3d per doz. 
Green Bone, 6d per pkt. Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 


All seeds post free, 


etc. ; ; 
Plants of all descriptions. Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
sentation Bougets, brids] Suites a speciallty. 


 HEYNE, POTTER & 60., 
Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 


Florists, 


17 RUNDLE ST, 


Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 bese 


Miss Thompson 


Costumiere. 
0000. ‘ 
Migh-Class Dressmaking ‘a 
Moderate Charges. 
: A Trial Solicited. — 
Orders promptly & accurately 
executed, = 
OF OLOuL ae 


‘Address—- 


(142 Pulteney-street, 


eee ‘ oh 


-always on hand. 


«4 
HOUSOLD RECIPES. 
SOUPS AND GRAVIES. 


One of the secrets of good economical 
cookery is having a supply of gravy 


which a careful cook will give attention. 
Our remarks on soup making apply equally 
to gravy making; both of them, for 
family purposes, are much more matters. 
of good management than expense. — 


CHICKEN BROTH. 


Make in the same way as Mutton 
Broth, cutting up the chicking and cook- 
ing the bones before putting in the sauce- 
pan. 


GIBLET SOUP. 


Stew one set of goose or three sets of 
duck giblets for three hours in two quarts 
of water, with a bunsh of sweet herbs, 
an onion cut up, and a little peper and 
salt. Soak for twelve hours a pint of 
haricot beans; boil them gently for about 
two hours; mash half of them and pags. 
through a seive, Take up the giblets and — 
cut them in small pieces: mince the liver 
fine: then return these to the strained 
gravy ; add the beans and sufficient stock — 
or water to form a thick soup. Put the 
water in which the beans were boiled,. 
with them into this soup. 


GRAVY SOUP. 


_ Put a shin of beef, with the. bone. 
broken, into a gallon of water with two 
large and sliced and fried onions, two 
blades of mace, a large bunch of sweet 
herbs, and about forty berries of black 


_ pepper: stew well, and then take one the 


fat, heat it again with vermicelli, a head. 
of cut up celery, some cayenne, anda 
little salt, 


HERB SOUP. 


Set half a pound of butter ina pan on 
the fire, and shake it round till melted: 
put in six sliced onions, and shake round 


well for two or three minutes: add two. eu 
heaps of celery, two hands full of spinach 


some pot marjoram, two cabbage lettnces 
cut small, and some parsley. Shake the- 
pan well over the fire for ten minutes and 
boil contents in two quarts of water with 
some crusts of bread for an hour, and 
add cayenne and salt to taste. 


- CREAM CAKES. 
Slightly mix 3 oz. butter, add 2 ozs. of 


pastry flour, a teaspoonful of apricot jam. 


half a beaten egg and a tablespoonful of 
creain, Mix thoroughly and place small 
portion of the mixture on a baking sheet, 
Bake till light brown. — 

CURRANT CAKES. ° 


‘Three cups of pastry flour, a little 


baking powder, two of sugar, one of butter 


one of currants, one of milk, eigh eggs. 


Beat the eggs, butter and sugar together 
until it begins to curdle, then add the = 
other ingredients. Putinto smallbuttered = 


dish’ and bake in a moderate oven. 


This is a point to: 


E. B. COX & Co. Seedsmen, Ete. Corner Rundle St. and East Terrace 
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Practical Flower and Vege- 
table Growing. 


By W.S. Campbell, 

There are numerous places, even in 
80me of the dryest districts of the State, 
Where water can easily be obtained, if not 
in the creeks and watercourses, at a 
comparatively shallow depth below the 
Surface, so that there need be no excuse 
for the want of the very necessary vege- 
tables. A simple system of irrigation 
can be carried out by anyone without 
difficulty, if use be made of the old, old 
method which has been in operation in 
the Hiast for thousands of years, and 
which s in use in many places in the 
State, and-has been, probably, since the 

Colony has been established. All that is 
necessary is a bucket, oil-drum, kerosine- 
tin, or any other vessel available, a long 
pole with a weight or counterpoise on 
one end and a support for the pole. In 
ancient times, and even in some parts of 
the East to-day, buckets of cowhide were 
and are used, but these are gradually 
Ziving place to kerosene tins. When 
Visiting Pilliga scrub recently, I came 

‘ Across asettler who started work about 
24 years ago with practically no capital 

ut energy and determination, and with 
No knowledge or experience in farming or 
gardening, but who soon cleared and grub- 
ded about a quarter of an acre of land, 
Tigged up oneof the water lifts referred to 
and raised a sufficiency of vegetables for 
ig fainily and also a surplus to dispose 
of. He now has a considerable area under 
fruit trees and vegetables, and raises 
enough vegetables to supply distant neigh- 
ours at good prices. ‘his, of course, is 


Only a portion of his work, and I regret — 


that I have not sufficient space to record 
his interesting story as an illustration of 
what perseverance will effect against ap- 
Pareutly insurmountable obstacles, and 
Ya young man brought up to indoor 
Sccupation. 


IrgiaaTinG A GARDEN, 


When irrigating, use as little water as 
Possible, merely sufficient to keep the 
Vegetables growing satisfactorily, and 
_ apply the water to the vegetables in fur- 
Tows alongside the vegetables. T'o do the 
Work properly the ground should be made 
48 level as practicable: indeed, it is al- 
Ways advisable to make the ground level 
_ tor vegetables whether it be irrigated or 

Not. Overwatering causes excessive 
growth, and, consequently, the vegetable 


are watery and flavourless; and when 
anyone takes the trouble to grow his own 
vegetables he may just as well grow the 
very best he possibly can. 


VEGETABLES 


Beans, Frencu or Kipnry — This 
vegetable should be bearing well in all 
but the cold parts of the State, and the 
plants should, if well looked after and all 
the beans are picked before they are ripe 
or nearly ripe, continue to produce for 
some time; but before the plants show 
signs of ceasing to bear well, plant a row 
or two with seed. and the fresh plants 
will soon take the places of the old ones, 
which may be pulled up and used for 
manure or blanching celery, or for a 
mulch. Scarlet runners will bear for a 
long time if the beans are gathered regu- 
larly and before they are large and nearly 
mature, 

When digging and manuring ground 
for the beans, mix sulphate of lime with 
the farmyard manure or dung if easily 
obtainable, or add some superphosate of 
lime, not a very great deal say 2 or 3 lb. 
weight, or even half that, in the dung you 
are likely to use tothe perch. A perch 
measures 16} feet.x 163 feet. It is always 
as well to measure the ground you are 
making use of for vegetables, or, indeed. 
for anything for that matter When 
manuring for beans or for any other kind 
of vegetables use farmyard manure avoid- 
ing the dung of pigs, and if artificial 
manures are used, apply some farmyard 
manure as well. If the farmyard manure 
is difficult to obtain, use raked-up leaves 
or any vegetable matter procurable. 


Broccot1—A very little seed may be 
sown, and when the seedlings are large 
enough to remove from the seed-bed, 


‘prick them out in a small well-manured 


bed about 4 to 5 feet ors» apart, and 
afterwards plant out in the garden, Be- 
fore and after moving the young plants, 
water them well. 


CappaGE—This vegetable is, probably, 
with the exception of the potato, the 


‘chief vegetable used in Australia, and it 
~ seems to be a necessity for the general 


public who cannot get on without cabbage 
No matter how coarse or rank it may be, 
cabbage must be had: and sometimes, in 
time of dry weather, cabbages are <arried 
hundreds of miles. [ have travelled with 
enbbages for more than 1,000 miles, and 
at the end of the journey they were not 
particularly choice, If 1 happened to in- 
quite why cabbages and cauliflowers are 


not grown in certain places where soil is 
good and water plentiful, the excuse is 
that some bug, or caterpillar, or aphis, or 
something or other prevents the growing 
of the vegetable; but. as a rule, I formed 
the conclusion that want of energy is the 
true cause. Seed of cabbage may be 
sown, just in sufficient quantities to keep- 
up a supply of plants for pricking out and 
planting out, 


CauLIFLowER—Sow a small quantity of 
seed. Sow thin, and endeavour to raise 
good strong plants for pricking out. A 
great deal depends on good treatment of 
seedlings for satisfactory flower heads. 


Carrots—Sow a tittle seed. 


Cucumprer—Seed may be sown in pots 
or boxes, and when the seedlings have 
made two leaves they can be transferred 
to open garden: or seed can be sown in 
the garden if thought best, Some liquid 
manure should be given to plants which 
are not making good headway in the 
garden. Rain, however, will do more 
good than anything else. 


CreLERY—Sow sufficient seed to keep: 
up a supply of plants. Prick out seed- 
lings from seed bed and plant a few well- 
grown plants in shallow trenches. Selery 
ig a semi aquatic plant and needs a good 
deal of moisture, and in order to grow it 
to perfection a good deal of manure is. 
necessary. Earth up or cover up ad. 
vanced plants that are nearly full grown 


Cress aNp Mustarp—Sow seeds oc 
cassionally to keep up a supply. The soi- 
should be well manured, and if the 
weather is at all dry, frequent waterings 
will be necessary. 

Japsicum—This may be planted out, or 
seeds may be sown if plants have not 
already been raised. 


Eaa pranr—May he planted if seed- 
lings have been raised and are large 
enough, or seeds may be sown if plants are 
required. In some of the early districts. 
the egg-plant should be fruiting by this 
time. 


Ontons — Anyone desiring to grow 
onions may try a little seed. In harvest- 
ing onions be careful not to bruise them, 
and dry them off ina cool shady place. 
Onions of the best variety may be kept. 
for a considerable time if they be allowed 
to mature properly in the ground, and 
are not taken up before they are thorou- 
ghly ripe and the leaves and stems are 
quite withered up. 
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PURE 
LOLLIES. 


Send your Order to 


JOHN WALTON, 


Wholesale Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 


WEN SE., Adelaide, 
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VICTORIA 
DYE WORKS. 


(EL. RAY) 
172 Rundle Street 


(Opposite York Hotel) and 
Stephen’s Place, 
(Side of Marshall’s) 
Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 
equal to new. 
Feather Dyer. and Curled e 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest N tice. 


— Gladiolus and 
Sweet Pea 


FINEST COLLECTION IN 
AUSTRALL* 


Le. HE. Howell, 


GLADIOLI SPECIALIST, 


Mount Victoria . W.S.W 


Ctalcgues Free on application. 


Sorghum Amber Cane Luberne 
Essex Rape 
Globe and Long Red Mango 
And Paspalum Seed 
0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Ete. 


Shell grit | Oyster shell 
Bone Meal and Chick Meal 


F. F. Clement, 
SEEDSMAN 


229 RUNDLE ST., East 
Telephone 1360 


Miss Thompson 
Costumiere. ° 


High-Class: iDressmaling at 
Moderate Charges. 
A Trial Solicited. 
Orders promptly & accurately 
, executed, — 
000 


Address— 


142 ‘Pulteney-street. 


ECONOMIC: 


Dental Company, 
LIMITED, 
74 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


Under the direct personal supervision 
of our Surgeon, ‘fr T. Ambrose Macklin, 
who is duly qualified by registration. 


Every detail is overlooked by our Sur- 
geon at each stage, with the result that 
our patients are fully satisfied and our 
practise grows. 


We do not require to use Cocaines 
Gas, Ether, or Chloroform, for Extractions 


however many, and they are quite painless’ 


Every branch of Dentistry is under- 


taken by us. 
Our fees are exceedingly moderate. 


Look ! 
Seeds for Present Planting 


—— 


FLOWER SEEDS— 
Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphrena, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d. per doz. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS— 
Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, 
Pumpkin, Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry, 
Water. Melon, Sweet Melon, ete. i 

From 3d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 


Sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
Lucerne (varieties), 


Write for samples and rrices. All seeds post free, 
peas and beans excepted. 


All Poultry Requisites. Chick Meal, 1s 3d per doz. 
Green Bone, 6d per pkt. Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 


etc. 
Plants of all descriptions. Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
sentation Bougete. bridal Suites a speciallty. 


HEYNE, POTTER & CO., 
Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 
Florists, 


17 RUNDLE ST., Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 


K. Bechtel, 


Truss and Bandage Maker 
59 O’Connell-street, 


NORTH ADELAIDE 


-—— .0; ——. 


Trusses, Bandages, 
Kneecaps, Leather Jackets, 
Shoulder Straps, &c., 
Made to Order, 
And sent to all parts of tae Commonwealth 


... Fit Guaranteed 
- A Trial solicited, 


Wm. Charlick, Ltd 


Wholesale 
Fruit and Produce 


MERCHANTS, 


Fruit and Vegetables 
Carefully packed and forwarded to any 
part of the State 


Grain, Artificial Manures, 
tc, ; 


Address — NEW MARKET, 
Adelaide 


F. G. Lillingston 
Electrical Engineer 

‘And 4 

Contractor 


Importer and Electroplater. 


122 GRENFELL STREET,(near 
Arcade), ADELAIDE, 
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Pras—lf the weather is satisfactory 
and moist and the ground in a good con- 
dition and not over dry, a few rows may 
be tried puring the month. 


Pumakin—Seeds may be sown if more 
plants are required. 

Ravisy A little seed may be sown. 

Spinach—Sow a little seed. 


* Towato—Fruit should be ripe or ripe- 
hing ulmost everywhere. All diseased 
fruit should be removed from the plants 
and burnt. Seed may be sown if tate 
planys are rebuired. 


Turnrp—Snow a little seed from time 
to time. 


Pelargonium. 


Pelargoninm is a family of plants con- 
sisting of annual, biennial, herbaceous, 
and shrubby species, which, with t e 
exception of a few unimportant kinds, are 
Natives of Cape of Good Hope. The 
Original species are rarely cultivated now, 
except in botanical collections, although 
Several are beautiful in their foliage and 
flowers. What are known as florists’ pela- 
foniums are hybrids from various species, 
but, except the zonals, derived from ‘ P. 
Zonale,” a species introduced into England 
In 1710, and the ivy-leaved, from “ P. 
lateripes, introduced in 1787, the parent- 
ge of the thu present-day kinds is 
Uncertain, The types of cultivated pelar- 
oniums are: Zonal, commonly but 
Wrongly called geraniums; show; regal 
or decorative: fancy; and ivy-leaved or 
climbing varities. “There are also hybrids 
from various species not generally grown, 
and variegated leaved zonals, 

The popularity of pelargoniums is not 
48 great as twenty years ago, when the 
various horticultural societies catered 
Specially for growers of these plants, but 
4 distinct revival has occured in the last 

©w years, especially in the zonal class. A 
ew kinds of this class were always popu- 


ar on account of their bright colouring, 


®asy culture, and hardiness, and of late 
Many fine new kinds, that are a marked 
Advance in size of flower and truss, and of 
Much greater range of colour. have been 
Taised and distributed.. In a climate free 


IRIs, SUSIAN A. 


FINE HEALTHY PLANTS OF THIS 


HANDSOME MARDY IRIS, 4s. each. 
E. & W. HACKETT, — 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 


from severe frosts they grow into large 
bushes quickly, and are scarcely ever de- 
void of bright effective flowers. They are 
also specially suited for pot culture, and 
will flower freely during the greater part 
of the year, Tho variegated varieties are 
more suitable for pot plants than the open 
garden. The show and decorative varieties 
are the most popular as pot plants, and 
some beautiful specimens are occasionally 
seen at horticultural exhibitions. They 
are also worthy of much more extended 
culture in the open borders, where, when 
properly treated, they rival azaleas and 
other popular plants in their wealth of 
bloom. The show varieties are hardier 
and neater in habit of growth than the 
regals, :nd, though smaller in the trusses 
and plainer in type of flower, are more 
floriferous. The regals at their best are 
splendid flowering plants, but are not 
often seen to advantage in the open 
garden. The trusses and individual 
flowers are larger than the show kinds, 
and the petals are frilled and of much 
greater substance. Fancy, or “ladies’,” 
pelargoniums area smaller growing type, 
producing neat trusses of bloom. They 
were very popular at one time, but are 
now rarely seen, except in nursery collec- 
tions. A much more generally grown 
class are ivy-leaved or climbing varieties, 
some of which are among the most effec- 
tive and rapid growing of climbing plants 
These are specially useful for covering 
unsightly places in the garden, but one 
drawback to their general value is their 
liability to become a harbor for snails. 
CULTURE. 

Delarganiums of al classes require 
sweet, well-drained soil, whether cultivated 
in pots, boxes, or open ground. They 
will endure a deal of drought without 
suffering greatly, but will not thrive if 
planted in sour, wet soil. The most gsui- 
table soil is a fibrous loam with sharp 
sand added for pot culture. Well-rotted 
horse or cow manure should be added to 
potting soil, but except in. the poorest of 
soils no manure is necessary for open 
ground culture, especial y in the case of 
the regal varieties ine specimens. are 
occasionally to be seen growing in poor 
sandy soil, flowering splendidly in season ; 
but when heavily manured, and liberally 
watered in summer, gross growth is pro-. 


« 


cuttings. 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


duced at the expens> of bloom. Plant 
may be set out from pots at any time in 
the growing season, early autumn being 
the most suitable. This is also the best 
time to transfer plants to different stations 
in the open ground. 


Pinching the point out of the leading 
shoots is all the pruning needed to shape 
young plants, causing them to break into 
lateral growth. Plants may be retarded in 
their time of floworing, and also furnished 
into wellshaped specimens if thin and 
leggy, by pinching the points of the grow- 
ing shoots in spring. After the flowering 
period, pot-grown plants should be placed 
in full sunlight, and water used sparingly, 
to ripen the growth. These growths 
should be thinned out and pruned back, 
leaving 2 or 3 inches of the shoot. To 
make nice specimens for the following 
season, shoots of equal size and at equal 
angles from the main stem should be 
retained, if possible. Inthe open ground 
the same treatment should be followed as 
far as practicable, In the case of zonals 
very little pruning is neoded. An oc- 
casional thinning when the plants are 
becoming crowded, and pinching the top 
of an extra vigorous shoot, will keep the- 


> plant in shape. 


‘Pelargoniums are propagated from cut- 
tings of the ripened shoots, inserted at 
the pruning time. The cuttings should 
be about 3 or4 inches in length, the bot- 
tom leaves removed, and the shoot cut 
cleanly across with a sharp knife closse 
below a joint. They may be inserted iu 
pots, boxes, or the open ground. A sweet 
soil without any fermenting material is 
most suitable: sand placed at the base of 
the cuttings improves the ordinary chance 
of rooting. No manure whatever should 
be allowed near the base of cuttings of 
any plants. The cuttings when rooted 
may be potted and grown on for a time,. 
or may be placed at once in the position 


- solected for them. Cuttings of zonals may 
‘be inssrted at alinost any season. Grass 


sappy shoots shculd not be selected for 
New varieties are raised: from 
seed which is easily saved, and plants 
can be raised without much trouble. If 
good varieties are inter-crossed fair results 


may be expected. 
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Undertakers. 


ADDY, J.C., & SON, Funelal Direc- 

tors and Carriage Proprietors. 

All Funerals conducted under personal 

supervision. 13 Flinders St., Adelaide 

- Phones—Adelaide 1899, Port 110, and 
Semaphore 255. 


Drainage and Irrigation, 


By A. 8. Kenyon, C.E. 

The following are extracts of a paper 
contributed by Mr. A,S Kenyon, C.E., 
Engineer for Agriculture: —The American 
teachers tell us that irrigation and drain- 
age, or rather drai age and irrigation, are 
inseparable, drainage being the more im- 
portant. Our experience, now that we 
have had some years of experience, is 
leading to the same conclusion. At Mil- 
dura, where irrigation on alarge scale and 
to an extent replacing rather than sup- 
plementing the annual rain fall, was first 
put in operation, the early years did not 
teach the lesson, owing to the fact that, 
with other mistakes apparently unavoid- 
able in the foundation of new occupations 
and industries, the varieties and classes of 
trees planted were not generally suitable 
either for the natural conditions or to give 
profitable returns. Seepage, of course, 
both black and white, early made its ap- 
pearance; trees died out in the im- 
mediately affected parts, and general 
consternation ensued. Balm was, however 
imputed to the leakage from the channels 
only, aud not to the lack of drainage. 
Now that all the early inferior trees have 
been got rid of, and the limits of direct 
seepage from the channels ascertained, 
much more definite knowledge of the 
effects of overwatering is available, anda 
considerable amount of attention is being 
paid {to the drainage problem. Shafts 

have been sunk through the surface sands, 
* loams, and clays into beds of drift, and 
drains of various kinds led into them. 
These are onlv partially effective, and 
there is evinced a decided tendency to 
install complete systems of the tile or 
agricultural pipe drains, absolutely on the 
lines of oldworld methods. The value of 
full-bearing well selected orchards in 
Mildura now reaches to over £100 per 
acre, so that the comparatively heavy 
initial outlay is not so severely felt. ‘The 
spectacle, however, of a cv untry like the 
mallee frontage to the Murray River, at 
Mildura, requiring subsoil pipe drainage 
is sufficiently startling, and must inevi- 
tably give much food for thought to those 
engaged in either carrying on or advo- 
cating irrigationin our arid areas. Mildura 
has, like all the mallee areas, soilsranging 
from almost pure sand to sandy clay, with 
beds comparatively near the surface of 
pure drift sand. The subsoil 1s frequently 
almost ure rubbly limestone (so called) — 
being generally the sulphate and rarely 
the carbonate form of lime—while in all 
cases lime in its varions compounds is 
argely present. The “water table,” save 


Produce Packers, &c. 


OLDSWORTH, C., Sen., Wholesal 

Fruiterer, 13 & 14 Hast Terrace 

main Entrance to the Fruit and Produce 

Exchange Market. Garden Produce 

Packed to all parts of the States for Cash 
A trial solicited. 


in beds of lagoons or swamps—where 
water collects in the rainy seasons—is 
generally at a depth of 80 feet, or over. 
The rain fall is on the average about 12 
in. per annumonly. The contra is ne- 
cessarily the volumes of water used in 
irrigating. These are, though probably 
not excessive, large, the average addition 
to the perennial crops, such as fruit trees 
being about 24 in. net, i.e., without allow- 
ing for water seeping from the distribu- 
tary channels. Considering there are 
many light showers which do not get into 
the subsoil, the result ef such heavy 
watering is equivalent te being ina zone 
of rainfall of about 40 in. per annum. 
Hence the raising of the water table to 
within a few feet of the surface, injury to 
the growth of the trees, and the necessity 
for subsoil drainage. Fruit trees show 
more quickly than any other crop the 
injurious effects of a shallow “ water 
table.” Inthe Goulburn Valley it will 
not be long ere drainage will be compul- 
sory resorted to by the orchardists. The 
case with regard to flooding irrigation is 
more marked. Apart from the injurious 
effects of submerging toa greater or lesser 
extent the growing plant, and preventing 
the natural processes of atmospheric action 
—markedly injurious under the high 
temperatures characteriste of our summer 
season—the inadequate preparation of the 
land calls for tie higher lands. For 
orchard lands, and for like crops where 
the capital value of the producing land is 
high, there is nothing to excel the tile or 
agricultural system. Its cost is high—as 
much as £6 or £7 per acre—though its 
seperal adoption should lead to the estab- 
lishment of tilemaking works in the lo- 
cality, and consequent cheapening of the 
tiles. In our shallow soils, with subsoil 
of highly clever nature, great care must 
be taken in subsoiling not to bring bring 
much—none, if possible—of the subsoil to 
the surface. as the subsoil, though chemi- 
cal analysis shows it practically as-rich 
in plant foods as the surface soil, is known 
by bitter experience to be useless to plants 
for many years. The experience of all 
other irrigating countries warns us that it 
is esential to drain to achieve the best 
results.—“ The Register.” 


Incomz Tax.— We would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the “Income Tax 
Advertisement,’ appearins on another 


page. 


Subscribe to The Australian Gardner- 
3s. 6d. per annum, in advance, posted to 
any address. 


Music Sellers. 


OPP’S Arcade Music Stores, Adelaide 

Cheapest place for Sheet Music 

sond for Catalogues of our Sixpeny Music 
Free. 


ARSENITE OF LEAD SPRAY FOR 
CODLIN MOTH. 
E. E. Pescott, Inspector, Vegetation 
Diseases Acts, Bendigo. 


Owing to the prevalence of codlin 
moth, it is now a recognised fact among 
orchardists that the only adequate method 
of coping with the pest is to spray the 
trees and fruit with some arsenical solu- 
tion, whereby the young grub may be 
poisoned before entering the fruit. Paris 
green was amongst the first sprays used 
for this purpose. This was afterwards 
superseded by arsenite of lime, Latterly, 
however, in the Bendigo district, as well 
as in other places, the arsenite of lead 
spray has become very popular, and has. 
been used with excellent results. The 
majority of growers using this spray now 
consider it superior in every way to 
arsenite of lime or to Paris green. The 
formula is as follows :—1 lb white arsenic, 
2 lbs carbonate of soda crystals, 7 lbs 
acetate of lead, and 360 gallons of water. 

To make the stock solution, the argenic 
and soda should be boiled together for 
twenty to thirty minutes, in half a gallon 
of water. The acetate of lead should be 
separately dissolved in one gallon of warm 
water. When cold, the arsenic-soda solu- 
tion should be gradually stirred into the 
lead acetate solution till both are thoro- 
ughly mixed. If mixed when warm the 
union of these two solutions results in 
extreme effervescence, and great care 
should be taken that the froth does not 
run oyer the vessel used, When cooled. 
the mixture becomes liquid again, and 
may be stored away for use, There will 
be twelve pints of the stock solution, and 
if this be placed in twelve pint bottles, 
one bottle can be used to every 30 gallons 
of water, The stock solution will keep 
indefinitely. 

This spraying solution is considered 
superior to arsenite of lime for many 
reasons. Provided the water be strained 
the mixture runs freely through the 
pump, and the whole of the contents of 
the cask may be sprayed without once 
choking or clogging the nozzel. This 
point alone should make the spray a 
popular one, In the arsenite of lime 
spray trouble is often experienced in ob- 
taining freshly-burnt lime, and the re- 
sultant mixture is not as perfect nor a8 
effective as it might be. The absence of 
good lime, too, might havea caustic effect | 
on the foliage. This spray adhears | etter 
to the foliage and fruit than other sprays) _ 
and consequently less material may bé 
used for each tree. Again, the trees aré 
not rendered unsightly, as with the lime 
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spray, and tho fruit does not require 
cleaning after picking. In spraying with 
arsenite of lead, the spray should be 
misted finely on to the trees; the liquid 
should not run down the limbs and trunk 
It isa mistaken idea that the running 
Spray will kill any grubs that may be 
hiding in the crevices of the tree. The 
arsenite of lead spray does not kill by 
contact ; its effect is to poison the grub 
that eats it. This spray also keeps down 
the pear-slug pest. 

Tn the season of 1904-6 Inspectors 
- Cock and Pilloud conducted a small ex- 
periment at Dunolly with the three arse- 
hical s prays, viz., Paris green, arsenite of 
lime, a nd arsenite of lead. The rows of 
trees w ere selected, which was as follows, 
Speaks for itself:—Paris green, 75 per 
cent: arsnite of lime, 82 per cent: 
arsenite of elead, 90 per cent. of perfectly 
clean fruit. 

Some growers, in districts where Black 
Spot is prevalent, add 1 Ib of bluestone 
to every 50 gafll ns of this spray. Messrs 
J. Clarson, on Lockwood, and J. Har- 
greaves, of Emu Creek, used this combi- 
nation last seaso with excellent results. 
The latter growe estimates that, by the 
use of the arsenit of lead spray, he last 
Season , obtained 98 per cent of fruit, 
perfectly free from Codlin Moth. Mr. 
Hargreaves sprayed fourteen times, and 
many of his apple trees, loaded with fruit 
Were absolutely withont an infected apple 
Messrs T. Somerville (Strathfieldsaye) 
H. Keck (Bendigo), H. Windsor (Morang) 
H. Winkelmann (Campbell’s Creek), and 


J. Douglas H. McLean and J. Hellas, of — 


arcourt, as well as many others all used 
this spray last season with excellent results 
And, as an instance of its continued popu- 
larity, a large majority of growers in the 
extensive apple and pear growing district 
of Harcourt has this season ordered 


Chemicals for spraying exclusively with — 


this spray, 

In conclusion, it may be well to repeat 
the necessary additional action to be 
taken in order to keep the orchard free 
from this pest; Scrape off all loose bark. 
Filland plug all holes and crevices in 
trees Leave no cracks or broken ends of 
limbs, Clear away all weeds and growth 
around trees. Have the bandages exami- 
hed thoroughly and regularly, Keep fruit 

ouses frequently cleaned and examined 
for grubs. Allow no second-hand cases 
in the orchard Destroy all bags and 
Packages likely to have come in contact 
With infected fruit. Gather and destroy 

1 fallen fruit. Growers are also urged to 
Accurately measure for themselves their 
Pump casks or barrels, as the reputed 
Measurement is very often the result of 
Suesswork, and hence inacurate, The result 
1s that the spray is either ineffective, or 


the tree is burned by the mixture being: 


00 strong. 
he arsenite of lead spray is not at all 
4n expensive one, With the cost of 
chemicals at the present ruling rates, it 
Works out at about 64d per acre for each 
Spraying, or at a cost of 4s 4d per acre for 
“ight sprayings, exclusive of labour. 
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SOUTH. AUSTRALIA. 
TAXATION DEPARTMENT. 


INCOME TAX 
Returns — 
ARE NOW DUE 


For Forms of Returns, or further infor- 
mation, apply at the Post Office, or at the 
Taxation Office, Adelaide. 


POSTAGE MUST BE FULLY PRE- 
PAID. FREE POSTAGE HAS 
BEEN REPEALED. 

J. G. RUSSELL, 
Commissioner of Taxes 
January 1, 1907. 


The Orchard. 


By James Lang. 


The usual routine work of the orchard 
should be pushed on: keep the scarifier 
going so that weeds may be destroyed and 
the surfase loose and open. From re- 
ports to hand from various parts of the 
State, the fruit crop on the whole promises 
to be an average one. Frosts in the 
Bendigo and OCastlemain edistricts have 
destroyed a quantity of fruit, especially 
in those orchards which are situated on 
the banks of creeks and other low gitu- 
ations, consequently the average in these 
localities will be reduced, Complaints 
are also being made about the non-setting 
of the London Pippin; this is one of 
those varieties which bloom late, and ig 
therefore in danger of being caught when 
in bloom by the hot winds. Th's hap_ 
pened last year, when the hot wind o, 
Cup day destroyed the whole of the crop 
it also happened this year, although not} 
to the same extent, and wing to. this 
cause there will be extremely light crops 
of this variety all over the State. Pears 
are an average crop, William’s Bon 
Cheretin especially being a good crop ; 
but peaches, apricots, and plums are below 
the average. 

Reports of an unusual number of trees 
—cherries, apricots, and peaches—dying, 
have come to hand This is no doubt 
caused by the exceptionally wet winter 
xperienced north of the Dividing Range ; 
in many orchards the roots of the trees 
were standing in water during the latter 
part of the winter. This shows the 
necessity for thorough drainage to carry 
off the stagnant twater from the roots. 

Spraying for the codlin moth will take 
up a good deal of time during the month. 
The arsenite of lead spray is being much 
used in the Bendigo and Castlemain 
districts, and seems to give satisfactory 
results to those who use it. 


| Vegetables. 


‘The hoe or other cultivator should be 
bept going between rows of growing 
crops. Water should be applied during 
hot. dry weather before the young plants 
-actually suffer. Water should not be 
applied overhead on hot days. Tomatos 
should be tied to stakes or trellis as growth 
develops, and lateral growth removed. A 
few of the strong growing varieties, such 
as Ponderosa, set their fruit better when 
trained on a trellis at sharp angles from 
the upright; tied to stakes, or trained 
perpendicularly, they grow too vigorously 
to fruit well. Shy bearers are also] stop- 
ped occasionally at a joint above the one 
carrying the flowers, the check causing the 
fruit to set. Should the larvae of the 


tomato moth attack the plants, should” 


be sprayed with a solution of Paris green, 
at the rate of 1 ounce to 12 gallons water; 
milk of 1 pound fresh lime should be 
added, and the mixture kept thoroughly 
agitated while being applied. 

Seeds may be sown for a succession of 
various saladings, peas, beans, etc. Plsnt- 
ings may be made from former sowings, 
choosing a dull day, if possible, for the 
purpose. 


The Poultry Yard. 


Turkeys—Care, &c. 


(By H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert) 

Tn response to inquiries for hints on 
¢he management of turkeys and the cauise 
of many fertile eggs not hatching, I n- 
end to briefly outline a few points of, 
yimary importance in connexion with 
their habits, etc. 

In the first place the Turks had littlet 
rm: anylhing todo with this breed, so thas 
the name “ Turkey” was not given thi 
excellent table bird by them, but rather 
by the Americans. Personally, I am in- 


cline to the belief that the Mexicans dis- 


covered the wild turkey, but the credit for 
vastly improving and domesticating it, and 
raising the breed to the present standara 
of perfection rightly belong to the Ameri- 
cans. In any case [am content to know 
that the Americans have farmed turkeys 
for so many years, and have wonderfully 
changed their type, colour, and habits, 
with such splendid results. 

The questio + so often asked is, “‘ Why 
turkey farming has been so long neglected 
here?” Those who have done most fo 
the Commonwealth in this regard, nave 
been the squatter, who, in many cases, 


merely have a few at first to supply a 


change of menu from mutton. They have 
little time to devote to the care of thase 
birds, still, in most cases, the result isa 
great success. ‘The reason is not difficult 
to find, i.e., tarkeys being great travellers 
and foragers, must haveacres. ‘They uay 
be seen in large flocks in the Riverine 
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niiles from the station homestead. TheY 
have a decided objection to being fed on 
wheat morning and evening. I have taken 
particular notice of their method of feed- 
ing, and have invariably found that they 
had good appetites when variety of food 
abounded, i.¢., first a seed, then an insect; 
possibly a grasshopper would cross their 
trac’, and a bad time the grasshoper would 
get when a flock of 200 bronze turkeys set 
‘sail. 
Bust Breeps To Farm. 


The bronze turkey being large, and the 
flesh so beautifully white and succulent, 
ia perhaps the breed par excellence, yet it 
should be always borne in mind that the 
40 lbs. gobbler is not the most profitable 
to breed. Birds of 14.and 18 lbs. weight 
are usually those which consumers prefer. 
provided sufficient flesh is presented to 
the chief by which he can satisfy a fairly 
large number of visitors. The black 
turkey gobbler of good size, and two years 
at least, and unrelated, and twelve or’ 
thirteen large bronze hens (two year old), 
make an ideal breeding flock. Many add 
a very large bronze gobbler, which is un- 
suitable for the hens, non-fertilization of 
eggs being the result. Hach hen averages 
eighteen to twenty eggs before going 
broody. 

Turkeys need little attention if kept 
away from fowls and ducks. Turkey 
farming pays best by itself, and the north- 
ern areas are more suitable than the 
southern, They lay their eggs in 
a secluded spot : a cement barrel laid on 
its side with a brick each side to prevent 
rolling, and a branch of a tree partially 
covering its entrance, is all they want to 
encourage them. It is best to permit the 
eggs to remain in the nest. The hen is 
usually very cautious on ehtering and 
leaving her nest, and seldom breaks an 
egg, unless she has not had sufficient shell 
formers in her diet. See that she gets 
ample cinders, burnt bones, and charcoal, 
and, when possible, plenty of dry oyster 
shell. Much depends on the farmer 
whether she breaks the egg and hatches 
her young. : 


Maxine Nasts, Evo. 

Always provide the hen with an inviting 
spot and plenty of green grass for the 
nest: a too dry nest often causes trouble 
—lack of moisture. In districts in the 
far north I have strongly urged that one 
side of the barrel be removed: make the 
nest on the ground, oval in shape, and 
keep a fair amount of moisture around the 
nest. Give the hen opportunity to dust 
herself in a damp spct; she will get it if 
possible, ana there will be little fear of 
dead chickens in the shell unless breeding 


from immature birds is practised. A — 


gobbler at twelve months is not the best. 
He should be at least two years old; like- 
wise the hens. Above all, introduce fresh 
bloud every second year: thisis of great 
importance in the raising of turkeys for 
profit. Again, a vigorous gobbler will 
tertilize.all the eggs of a dozen hens in less 
than four weeks: that is to say, suppose 


a turkey hen, after she has had the com™ 
panionship of her mate for say a month: 
lays seventeen eggs at a stretch, the whole 
batch laid prior to her brooding will be 
fertilized. In short, you need only bor- 
row a good gobbler for one month in the 
season, provided you are not hatching late 
chicks. See that his toes are not like a 
raizor, otherwise serious results may 
follow ; I have, this season, stitched three 
beautiful bronze hens, the backs of which 
had been laid bare. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt, 
turkeys do best in the fresh air, and will 
not stand coddling; they should be housed 
in large airy sheds, open completely on 
the eastern side, with perches fairly wide 
{three to four inches). The straighter 
the breast bone, the better satisfied wil 
the consuming public be, and narrow 
perches mean crooked breast bones. Do 
not place the perches too high, especially 
where the ground is hard or stony, as 
turkeys are, like fowls, subject to bumble 
feet, which often spoil hens for a whole 
season. [am quite convinced that turkeys 
must be encouraged to accustom them- 
selves to shed roosts; they prefer the 
limb of a tree or the top of a harvester, 
but that should not be. A little coaxing 


for a week, a kindly bucket of oats by way _ 


of encouragement, will do much to form 
the habit of coming home each night at 
dusk instead of their straying away, or 
being found in the field in the morning 
with their heads off—the work of foxes, 
which are very troublesome in most 
districts. 
Ferepina TURKEYS. 


The adult birds usually find most of 
their own fvod, yet itis an absolute ne- 
cessity to feed the flocks when natural 
foods are not available, i.e. in autumn and 
winter they get down in condition if not 
attended to, although they have unlimited 
range. Insect life is then scarce, grass 18 
of poor quality, and is also usually wet, 
and the consequence is they scour and 
often die from the effects. Barley meal, 
maize meal. and bran (one part each ), 
with a fair amount of chopped up boiled 
rabbit, and when available a few sliced up 
raw onions, all mixed with the soup in 
which the rabbit or other animal food has 
been boiled, should be used. Mix as dry 
as possible, turkeys do not thrive on slops 
Curded milk is much relished, and is a 
splendid flesh former, and a whitener of 
flesh; nothing is more objectionable than 
afatty breast. Too much maize feeding, 
ora constant supply of wheat, will not 
improve the colour of the flesh. Oats are 
by far the best of the grains to assist in 
keeping down fat, 

Fresh Water—Always provide fresh 
clean water daily, and keep the vessel out 
of the sun: neglect in this regard will 
cause losses by disease. Add charcoal in 
case of bowel disorders; it is an absolute 
necessity in successful turkey rvising. 

Grit—They must have an unlimited 
supply of grit, without which they suffer 
much from indigestion. Small pebbles 


’ duction, but at what a cost ? 
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coarse sand, and peices of broken crockery. 
and. smashed up burnt bone all aid in 
digesting their food: this is especially 
required prior to their going to roost 

Borngen Gratn—There is no necessity 
to boil any grain; they are better with- 
out it, and prefer the hard food to that 
of a sloppy nature. 

Eaa Propucesns—The so-called “ egg 
producers,” ;mentioned by some of my 
correspondents, would, if fed in sufficient 
quantities, in some cases assist egy pro- 
The best 
egg producer is insect life, and when not 
available in sufficient quantities, add the 
best substitute, 1.e., beef and mutton 
scraps, sheep or bullock’s liver, or rabbit, 
soaked in cold water evernight, and then 
lightly boiled. Use the liquid for mixing 
the morning meal and avoid making it 
pasty, but use the hands well in mixing 
hard and friable. Curded milk when 
available should be a magnificent aid to 
egg production, and when topping tur- 
keys off for market, give them as inuch as 
they will take, as it softens and whitens 
the flesh: milk fed turkeys eat like six 
weeks old chickens. 

Youne Turknys—For young tuaocys 
many successful raisers use hard boiled 
eggs mixed with stale bread crumbs, and 
a little five oatmeal, moistened with skim 
milk (crumbly, not sloppy). This is given 
the very young chicks for the first week, 
after which egys should not be given, but 
plenty of finely pulped raw onions added, 
and the milk curds, and a little dry bone 
meal and charcoal mixed well through 
This not only keeps their bowels in order 
but supplies the additional phosphoric 
acid necessary to quick growth of bone, 
and increases stamina, thus decreasing 
the chance of ‘ leg weakness,” 4 complaint 
to be guarded against.. “Encouraye the 
very young turkeys to eat millet seed at 
night, and after two weeks feed on hulled 
oats for best results, until old enough to 
have a little wheat or oats. 

Keep the young turkeys dry. Nothing 
kills sooner than long wet grass: once 
they get a soaking, death may be expected 


Always keep them in confined pens, well 


sheltered from wind and rain. Do not 
on any account allow them on the dewy 
grass, but keep them in until the sun has: 
dried the grass off a little, Examine all 
young poulits for vermin, which is 80 
troublesome at the back of the head and 
near the vent; hundreds of bird die 
through no other cause. The pest is 
similar in habits to the tick. holding op 
and penetrating the skull. The young 
birds should be freely dusted with insecti- 
bane, and a little carbolic paste applied 
at the back of the head, Neglect in thia 
matter is the cause of many deaths. The 
fact that late hatches do not develop a5 
fast us the early hatches is of importance 
to-all farmers of poultry, be it turkeys« 
duc-s or fowls. The early chicks may be 


relied on to produce the best results. The 


longer a hen lays in a season, the more 
impoverished she becomes as a result of 
hard work. Thus we find the embryo be~ 
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comes smaller and weaker, and if from 
these late poults we get bad symptoms, 
first catarrh, often the precursor to a 
more serious trouble, i.e, roup, or to 
make it clearer, a running at the nostrils 
is observed, and later, symptoms show a 
swollen head, from which arises an offen- 
sive smell. 


Onion tops, dandelion, rape, and raw 


onion finely cut, and white clover, are 
without doubt the favorite green foods 
with turkeys: and they are rich in 
mineral salts, and valuable as correctors 
of blood From five weeks old and on, 
this can be given mixed in the morning 
food (pollard, bran, etc.) 

Tf the pasture has a variety of grass, 
so much the better, as they prefer variety 
but if it be a dry droughty spot, sow 
lucerne ina l-acre enclosure. After it 
- becomes established, it will keep you sup- 
plied with green summer food, being rich 
In protein, and also an egg producer. 


ArzeA—One hundred adult turkeys could 
easily be run on five acres, but, unless you 
are compelled to fence, I would advise 
giviny them full liberty, as they will not 
require so: much feeding. It is rather 
difficult to say whether three feet and 
three added wires on top will suffice to 
keop them in; much depends on the way 
they have been brought up, If at all wild 
fifteen feet would not keep them in with- 
out doctoring the wing joint 


Domesticated poults are usually tamer 
than Leghorns, and give less trouble in 
this respect. { would certainly recom- 
mend trying 3-ft. wire, with four plain 
ones above, but care should be taken 
when putting in posts. Do not use too 
thick a post, for this reason, that if the 
posts are “table-topped” they allow 
ample room for a gobbler to fly on to; 
the others will soon learn the habit. 
Further, wide topped posts are source of 
great danger where foxes are plentiful, 
Run the wires above the thick posts, at- 
tached to thin hardwood batten One 
Morning I saw fourteen headless turkeys 
Ina 5-acre enclousure at Bunninyong, 
and traced Mr. Keynard’s hair on a thick 
6-ft high corner post, which was 26-inch e 
In circumference at top, and unbarked 
Had the barbed wire covered the top of 
the fence this loss would not have occured. 


‘The main thing in marketiny is to top 
off and to grade the birds according to 
Size, nut putting three big gobblers in a 
Crate with five or six wasters, Mar« your 
Crates first, second, and third quality, and 
Yon will be quite satisbed when account 
Sales come in. Make the agent your 
friend, it creates confidence, and will do 

is best for you; the farmer who is 
Always chopping and changing about 
Makes a serious blunder. Keep in touch 
With your salesman: tell him how many 
birds you will have for disposal, and ask 
‘im to wire you when a scarcity of white 
flesh exists. Don’t rush fhim with twenty 
Crates when ten will suffice; the agent 
Usually knows when to advise you to send 
4nd the cost of a telegram often pays. 
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Fruit Preserving. 


(By W. J. Allen.) 

In districts where apricots are grown for 
drying and canning, some will be found 
ripe enough for handling this month. ‘I'o 
make the best dried fruit, allow the apricots 
to hang on the tree until they are perfectly 
ripe—but not over-ripe, or so that they 
cannot be cutin halves with a sharp knife 
and still retain their shape.’ When the 
fruit is fairly soft, pick it carefully into 
cases: this will. in all probability, necessi- 
tate going over the trees five or six times, 
As soon as possible. have the cases carted 

* to the cutting-shed. where the fruit should 
be carefully and evenly cut in halves (not 
pulled apart) and the stones removed. 
Place evenly on the trays with the outside 
np, and as soon as possible remove each 
tray to the fumigator, where it may remain 
with door closed until the fumigator is 
smfliciently full to start sulphur burning, 
This is of the utmost importance, as when 
the fruit has been once cut it must not 
be exposed to either sun or wind - 

When everything is ready, place sufficient 
sulphur or brimstone to fill the room with 
fumes for about three hours (from 1 lb to 
24 1b according to size of room), but if 
possible, allow the fruit to remain in the 
sulphure-room from eight to’ten or twelve 
hours, or until the cup is full of juice. [t 
can then be taken out ani placed, either in 
the sun, or inthe evaporator, as the case 
may be, immediately. If in the evaporator 
do not place the fruit: in the hottest part 
to begin with but gradually work from the 

. cooler to the hotter part, say, starting at 

. that part which is 140 degrees, and finishing 
off at 160 or 170 degrees Fah. In this way 
the fruit will dry in from fourteen to 
eighteen hours ; but the greatest care must 
be taken not to allow it to burn; and some 
practice will be required to tell when it is 
just dry enough : 

If the fruit is to be dried in the sun, use 
wooden trays 2 feet x 3 feet, which are made 
for the purpose, with 2} inch cleat at both 
ends These are easily handled, and can be 
used in connection with all fruits _ 

In cutting the fruit and placing it on the 
trays, or so that the cleats at the ends will 
be resting on, the ground, thus allowing a 
current of air te pass underneath and assist 
in the drying process If the weather is 
hot, which it usually is about Christmas 
time, it will take from two and a hglf to 
three and a halt days to dry the fruit, which 
will require to be sorted over so that any 
which is not quite dry may bo put on trays 
and allowed to stand for another half-day 
orso ‘The dried truit should be taken 


from the trays and put immediately into 
clean calico bags, and securely tied so that - 


the moths may not reach it. 

When sorting over in the above manner, 
any fruit whicu is small or of bad apper 
ance should not be mixed up with the good- 
‘put sorted out and marked as inferior, whlle 
the good also can be marked according|y 
When the fruit is dried and bagged, in 
should be at once stored in a cool drv place 
if exposed to heat it will become hard, lose 
in weight and deterioate in quality 

lf by any mischance the moths have got 
into the fruit and deposited ther eggs, 


- ‘Tailors, 

ACK; F., Sen., Cash Tailor, Clothie 
and General Outfitter, 284 Rund 
Street East, Adelaide. Suits to order a 
he shortest nctice, and at Lowest Prices. 


therein, an effectual means of cleaning o 

ridding such infested fruit is to dip it into 
boiling hot water for a few seconds, and 
thed spread in trays and allow to dry by 
exposure to the sun’s rays for a tew hours. 
Hruit thus dipped will not retain its lolour 
long, consequently it should be disposed of 
quickly 


aL he Mower Garden 


General gardening work of importance 
during this month is the continuance of 
surface cultivation, watering when neces- 
sary, and staking and training growing 
plants. Where water is peeded it should 
be applied thoroughly, a light surface 
sprinkling being of little service, and often 
decidedly harmful, as roots are encouraged 
too near the surface, where they will be 
injured by cultivation. A good soaking 
is necessary, and the surface should be 
broken finely again as it is drying. Plants 
that specially need water during dry 
werther are those newly; planted, and 
surface rooting kinds, such as ericas and 
ezales. When free growth is being made 
the plants should not be allowed to suffer 
from lack of water, but those with natural 
foliage rerely require it at this season, 
except under specially severe conditions 
Plants such as violets, primroses, and other 
winter and spring flowering species, re- 
quire no water, being ina state of com- 
parative rest at this time. 

After the spring floweritg is over, roses 
should be allowed to rest—ie¢., should not 
be forced into growth by the free use of 
water. Ordinary surface cultivation will 
suffice in the case of established plants or 
in very dry situations a mulch of, stable 
manure, Weakly growths may be cut 
away, and ample room should be allowed 
for the development of remaining shoots. 

Dahlias should be planted this month. 
If bads have been prepared for them, the 
the plants may be set out in lote districts 
early inthe month. The end of the 
month is preferable for the metropolitan 
district, and early districts where there is 
no danger of early frost, Divisions of the 
tubers may be set out a little later than 
young green plants from pots, and then 
flowers simultaneously with them. 

Care should be taken not to break the 
“pall” of soil when planting green plants 
from pots, and some shelter should be 
provided for a few days should the weather 
be hot. A pot inverted over the plant, or 
a rough shading of bracken or such mna- 
terial, is sufficient.. Plants in potssh vuld 
be thoroughly watered before being 
“knocked ” from tha pots, and the young 
plants carefully watered, if need arises 
for a few days. 
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~ ‘NURSERYMEN 


send fer sur Nursery Frade Kiske 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff such as— 


Frnit Tree Stocks, I and 2 years 
Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 1 to 3 yrs 


Roses, 800 sorts 
Fruit Trees, 1280 old and new sorts 
SEIU and Trees, Etc. 


Nurseries United in 


Transon Brothers and 
190} 


D. Dauvesse’s 


BARBIER & CO. (Successors) = Orleans, France. 


Plants are carefully packed. and those we yearly send to the Cape Colony, Australia, Tasmania, South America, etc., 
have always arrived in good order and give satisfaction 


Great Kwurnmniture Sale 
For a Few Weeks only. 
Goods offered at Manufacturer’s Prices. 


Ef. Drwedizse  - - Victoria Square 


N ear Grote Street. 


W. H. Coats § Son| EH. P. RUSH, A. NELSON, 


Fruitgrowers 

105 P ; 

And Wholesa'e Exporters. Cycle and Motor ue egret 

: it 

East End Market . Adelaide MANUFACTURER Norwood, eeeeasiiet iret 
_ EXPORTERS and Importers of : fen : 
Fresh Fruit * 
Agents for oui Fruits and Dried REPAIRER, Cycle Builder 
ruits AS 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 


35 Pulteney St, Adelaide 


_ AND 


Cycles and Motors Built to 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables Order | l mporter a 
-packedand forwarded to allj and Repairs at Reasonable ne ~ 
parts of the State at lowest muaR Atos? Repairs to all Cycles. 


rates from our own garden ane 


ronbank. .. ALL WORK GUARANTEED ... | All Latest Sundries in stock — 
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Bulbs for Autumn Planting. 


‘Tue season is at hand for planting 
-yarious bulbs, so that a few instructions 
_as to planting and culture may be accept- 
able to the uninitiated. 


FOR POT CULTURE. 

Hyacinths, daffodils, narcissus, etc.? 
‘may be grown in pots, say three good 
large bulbs or six smaller bulbs, in a six 
inch pot, well drained, using fairly rich 
soil, Keep in a cool and partly shaded 
place, such as south side of a paling 
fence. 

Anemones make fine ornaments for 
winter decoration by growing, say three 
bulbs, in a 9 or 10 inch pot, well drained, 
Freesias should have eight to twelve 
bulbs in a six inch pot. 


FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING. 


Light soil is preferrable for bulb cul- 
ture, but where this is not available 
heavier soil may be made more congenial 
by placing some lighter soil or sand 
round and over the bulbs in the trench 
at time of planting. Soil that has been 
manu red for a previous crop is the most 


ve 
XY 


Daffodils—Emperor, 


Empress. 


DoublejAnemones 


suitable; failing that, if manure be re_ 
quired only well decayed manure should 
be used. A light mulch of manure on the 
fresh broken surface after planting keeps 
the soil cool, and makes the work o 
removing weeds and loosening the surface 
easier later on. 

Do not water bulbs in the ground in 
the autumn to start them, but leave this 
part to the rain. 

Hyacinths, daffodils, polyanthus nar- 
cissus, ‘jonquils, snowflakes, gladiolus, 
Watsonias, tulips and similar sized bulbs 
will require to be planted four inches 
deep. Larger bulbs, such as amaryllis, 
just covered. 

Ranunculus, anemones, ixias, freesias, 
camassia, alliums, crocus and small bulbs 
should be planted two inches deep. 

Ranunculus and anemones do not re- 
' quire too rich a soil. We have seen them 
do remarkably well in poor soil with a 


e fair rainfall. 


VARIETIES OF BULBS. 


blue, redand white. 
Ranunculus (turban), scarlet, crimson. 


 ,, carlet. and black. 


In anemones there are various shades of 


? 


white, yellow, golden, citron, green and | 


Turban Ranunculus 


Ranunculus (Persian), the fore- 
going colours and shades of purple, 
brown, etc. : ; 

Hyacinths, single and double 
blue, red, white, pink and shades 

The single hyacinths give the 
finest and largest trusses of flowers. 


Daffodils, yellow, selfs, such as 
Trumpet Major: bicolors, such as 
Empress, and intermediate, such as 
Princeps, varieties being too nu- 
merous for these short notes, in 
reference to the seed shops and 
their lists will enlighte1 the readers. 
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Pamsies. 


COX’S SPECIAL EXHIBITION. 


It is a mixtnre of all Cox’s best “ Show” strains, speciallY 


selected for exhibition purposes. We confidently recom” 
mena this strain to our exhibiting readers. These choice 
strains are not usually of strong germinating power, and 
the seed should be carefully sown under cover in Feb., 


March, or April for the best results. Per pkt. 2s. 


Cox’s Mixed Foods for Birds, awarded Certificate of Merit, 
Adelaide Exhibition. 


Farmers, eur: | ae 
THOROUGHLY Bicycles. W. wal. ‘Coats é Son EK. P. RUSH, 


I am Sole Agent for the following firms:— 
PERRY, HOWE, 
SEIDEL & NAUMAUN, 
HAWLEY, FAIRFIELD, 
ROYAL, Ete. 
Th se represent the 


Best IN EXISTENCE 


I also build B.S.A., or pattern Cycles of 
-any weight, shape or colour. 


Secondhand Cycles bought, sold or 
exchanged. % 


Repairs to all makes of Cycles 


If your SEWING MACHINE has been 

given up by all other repairers, bring it 

to me and I will make it work like it did 
whilst new.- No Cure No Pay. 


F. MOLLER, 
199 Rundle Street, 


Fruitgrowers 


Cycle and Motor | 


And Wholesa'e Exporters. 


East End Market . Adelaide MANUFACTURER 
EXPORTERS ond Importers of - AND 
Fresh Fruit 
Agents for Renmark Fruits and Dried REPAIRER, 


Fruits 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 


35 Pulteney St, Adelaide 


ee ee 


a2 Cycies and Motors Built to 
Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 


Order 
packed and forwarded to all} And Repairs at Reasonably. 
parts of the State at lowest Rates; 
rates from our own garden 0000 


Tronbank. .. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


coe 


E. B. COX & Co, Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace. 
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Flower (arden. 


omy 


VWs Anyone interested in the 
@) budding of roses may be 
able to experiment during 
this month, providi g there 
is sufficient rain to cause 
free growth in the stocks wherevy the 
bark rises easily, A little practise is 
necessary to cut out the wood eyes of 
the scion neatly, so tbat as much as 
possible of the inner layer of bark may 
be exposed, so that it can come in 
contact with the inner bark of the 
stcck. Insert the wood bud in the 
shady side of «he stcck and protect 
with a little cotton, or moss or some- 
thing of the sort, so as to keep the 
bud and budded portion of the stock 
rather moist. Otherwise, if the dry 
weather sets in, the bud may shrivel 
up betore a union is effected. 


During the month roses that have 
been grown in pots may be planted— 
not old pot-bound stuff, but good 
young plants Ifthey are watered now 
and then, and are well looked after, 
they should grow into very satisfac 
tory plants during the remainer of 
the summer and autumn. 


Seenkey padgalea cs 


BY J. CRONIN. 


Tux most important work is the conser- 
vation of moisture in the soil, and the 
application of water where necessary. A, 
frequently stated, there is no more neces- 
sary work during the summer than the 
frequent disturbance and pulverisation of 
the surface, The hoe or cultivator should 
be used as often as possible, especially 


after rain or watering, causing the pro- 
ductlon of an earth mulch 2 or 3 inches 
deep. Established plants will require 
little water under such conditions, except 
during periods of severe heat and drought 
or in exceptionally dry places. 

The value of thorough drainage may 
be seen at this season. Roots of plants 
growing in sweet well drained soil pene- 
trate to a much greater depth than those 
that are growing in soil water logged in 
winter and spring, and are thus enabled 
to acquire moisture and plant food from 
a inuch greater depth and area, being also 
jess liable to suffer from fluctuations of 
temperature. Water should be applied in 
su flicieut quantity to moisten the soil and 
the surface near the plants should be 
either mulched or broken up finely with 
the hoe while drying. 

DauLIAs. 

Newly planted dahlias and other tender 
plants will require special attention in 
watering, shading and cultivating, until 
,horoughly established and growing freely, 
Dahlias should be mulched with long 
manure ad securely staked as growth 
progresses. 

An occasional syringing or overhead 
sprinkling in the evening of days of great 
heat will benefit the plants and also 
check red spider, the principal insect 
enemy of the dahlia. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
grown for exhibition blooms should noy 
be allowed to suffer from lack of moisture 
during hot dry weather. Under ordinary 
weather conditions, if the beds are well 
drained and properly prepared, hoeing 
the surface occasionally is sufficient to 
keep the plants growing steadily. The 
plants will probably produce a bud in the 
points of the shoots, and break into 
lateral growth early in the year. This bud 
is known as the first crown and should 
not be saved, All shoots but the leaders 


should be removed and great care should 
be taken that these are not damaged by 
caterpillars, etc., as on these shoots the 
finest buds are produced. The flower bud 
is rounded, and occupies the centre of the 
shoot, being accompanied on either side 
by growth buds. The latter should be 
removed as early as possible without 
damaging the flower bud, which is known 
as the second crown bud. No liquid 
manure should be applied to plants in. 
prepared beds before the end of last 


month, 
CARNATIONS 


may be increased by layering the growth 
after the flowering period. The layers 
root readily in light soil well supplied 
with moisture Flowering shoots should 
be removed from plants of tree carnations: 
designed to bloom in winter. 
SEEDS 
of pansy and Iceland poppy should be- 
sown to supply plants that will flower in 
winter. A special shade or cold frame 
should be provided and the seed sown in 
light soil in boxes or in shady borders. 
One of the best strains of pansy procurable 
is Bath’s Empress. A fair proportion of 
finely marked fancy varieties of large size 
may be expected. Iceland poppies are 
easily grown, and are specially valuable: 
during winter and spring for garden deco_ 
ration or as cut flowers. A new strain 
producing flowers of different shades of 
pink is advertised, and should be worth a 
trial The colors of the older varieties 
are white, yellow and orange. 
Buss. 

Ground should be prepared for the- 
reception of bulbs and corms of winter 
and blooming plants, such as Narcissi. A 
late batch of corms of gladioli may be 
‘planted for autumn blooming: the ground 
should be deeply worked and well. 


manured for their reception. Gladioli 
that are showing flower spikes should be- 
staked and liberally watered, 
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1S op Ge AW LER 
Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repsirs. 
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BY J. A. CRONIN. 
As in th: 
work shoul. 
moist soil and watering where necessary. 
Land should be prepared for future crop- 


be the maintenance of a 


ping as soon ascleared of crops. A liberal 
dressing of stable manure should be in- 
-corporated and thoroughly mixed through 
=eZ0 : s 

The best way to raise a stock of herbs 
‘such as sage, thyme and marjoram is to 
procure a few plants and propagate them 
by divisions or cuttings.. Seeds of several 
herbs, including those mentioned, ar” 
procurable from Adelaide seedsmen and 
may be raised with little trouble, but arg 
some time coming to maturity. They 
would require careful culture during the 
first season. Old plants may be divided 
during autumn and planted in rows to 
admit of horse or wheel hoe cultivation 
if a quantity.is required. 

The land should be well drained. and 
well worked and manured before plant- 
ing. A moist but sweet situation is most 


suitable. 


Beds should be prepared for the re, 


ception of seeds, and seeds of turnips, 
cauliflower, French beans, peas, and 
various saladings should be sown. 
varieties of potatoes may be planted for 
an autumn crop and also plants of cab- 
bage, celery, etc., from former sowings. 


Early 


BY W. 8.’ CAMPBELL. 
Ir abundance of cow, horse and sheep 


dung be used, the effects of dry weather - 


may be minimised, for a large application 
of vegetable matter will assist to keep the 


flower garden, the principal 


The use 


soil moist in very dry weather. 
of artificial manure tends to dry the soil, 
except perhaps nitrate of soda: but of 
course the application of this alone would 


not be sufficient on most soils. 

The collection of abundance of farm- 
yard dung for all the needs of the garden 
should be an easy matter on a farm and 


_ also for use asa mulch on the surface. All 


this kind of manure should be well rotted 
before use, for not only are its valuable 
manurial constituents made immediately 
available for the vegetables to feed upon, 
but many of the weed seeds which are 
sure to be present will be destroyed. 

There are many kinds of vegetables 
such as beans, peas, old tomatoes, etc., by 
this time past bearing and of no further 
use unless seeds are ~ quired, but it is 
not good economy to retain seeds of old 
almost exhausted plants. A few plant, 
should be set apart for the purpose and 
kept for seed production only, bearing in 
mind that many kinds of vegetables will 
become crossed, and therefore the seeds 
will be unreliable and not true to variety, 
if various kinds grow close together. 'To- 
matoes are very liable to be crossed by 
visiting insects. To ensure true seed tho 
different varieties should be kept as far 
apart as possible and certain flowers be 
protected and pollenated by their own 
pollen. 

The planting of potatoes will be a 
matter for consideration, according to 
climate, for it may be altogether too early 
in some districts. There seems to be a 
considerable amount of uncertainty as to 
varieties—that is, as to their proper 
names—and there is very good reason to 
think that in some districts varieties have 
become seriously muddled up and wrong 


kinds are distributed. A mistake is not 
infrequently made in the well known 
Early Rose. Many specimens come to the 
department named Early Rose which are 
not true to name, and it is the same with 
Mr Dunnicliff of the 
department is taking a great deal of 
trouble to put things straight, and he has 
now in hand a great many varieties on 
trial, and I hive no doubt he will succeed 
in arranging their proper names, and I ~ 
hope that before very long all our experi- 
niental farms will be provided with n 
creased stocks for distribution. 5 

Beans—All sorts of the kidney or 

-noch beans may be sown as extensively 
as may be necessary: but let each bean 
have sufficient space in which its roots 
can extend. Very often the seed is sown 
so close together that the plants are very 
much cramped and they have no chance 
to grow as well as they should. Some 
succeed infinitely better than others: 
therefore it is always advisable to experi- 
ment with several varieties of dwarf 
growing kinds and runners. As an all 
round variety Canadian Wonder stands 
out well, Of the butcer beans, Anderson’s 
Wonder is worth a trial, and of green 
runners the best IT have ever produced is 
Carters’s Jubileo, very large and tender 
and it is also a well flavored bean: but 
whether it will succeed in other localities 
1 do not know at present. 

Broccoli—A little seed may be sown 
during the month, and when the seed- 
lings are able to shift, prick them out 
about 6 inches or so apart, and they may 
be planted out when matured. Use the 
manure liberally for broccoli and then 
endeavor to grow it without a check. 

Borecole or Kale is worth a trial and is 


other varieties. 
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best suited for the cool districts. Like all 
members of the family, it needs rich soil, 
and a mistake cannot be made in the use 
of abundance of manure—that Js, farm- 


yard manure. Makeas art by sowing a 


little seed. 

Cabbage—Sow seed oceasionallly during 
the month, but ouly sufficient to keep up 
a supply of plants. ; 

Caulitlowers—Work this as advised for 
broccoli, for it is much the same kind, and 
obtain the best seed procurable. 


Cucumber— Seed may now be sown if 
necessary, . 

Celery—Sow alittle seed and plant out 
any well grown pricked out seedlings, 
Usz manure liberally, and if the weather 
is dry water will probably be necessary, 
for*celely needs a lot of moisture. Harth 
up well grown plants in crder to blanch 
or whiten their thin lcaf stalks. 


Cress and Mustard—Sow a little seed 
now aud then during the mouth. If the 
‘weather should be dry a lot of water may 
be necessary. A very sinall bed should 
suffice for each sowing. 

Egg Plant—A sufficient, aumber of tle 
plants should now be growing to meet all 
requirements : but if not, seed may be 
sown, and the sturdy seedlings should be 
planted about 2 feet or more apart, 


Maize (Sweet) — Cultivate the ;lants 
frequently — not deep, but quite shallow— 
and keep down weeds. A sowing may be 
made if more is required. 


Onions should be grown where possible, 
and it is but few places that onions can- 
not be raised.” A few seeds may be sown 
if more onions axe required, and make the 
surface soil as fine as possible before the 
seed is sown. and then sow the seed quite 
shallow in rows. The. best way if large 
quantities are not required is to sow in 
small well made beds, and when the small 
onion plants are fit they may be trans- 
planted to the main bed. Water well 
before and after planting. Use abundance 
of manure and work it well with the soil. 


Parsley—This herb should always be 
grown, if only a plant or two. One. well 


LOnhnies : 


_ 0 
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matured plant will produce a considerable 
quantity of leaves if they be judiciously 
picked. 


Peas—If the ground be moist and the 
season favorable seed may be sown, but in 
a dry locality it is not worth while risk- 
ing a sowing, 

Potatoes—Work out a few rows of good 
variety : some persons prefer the waxy 
kinds, others the flowery or mealy sorts. 
Kidney varieties have a tendency to be 
waxy and it has been said that they are 
the most wholesome. Select clean seed 
and have nothing to do with any showing 
scab, Drop the potatoes about a fvot 
apart, and plant in rows about 2 ft 6 in 
apart. If the soil is well drained, as it 
should be, plant about six or seven inches 
deep: 
shallow. 


Pumpkins should be advancing well by 
this time, and probably there will be 
sufficient for all requirements. : 


Spinach—Sow «a little seed oczasion- 
ally. : 


Tomato—Seed may be sown if more 
plants are required: if any old plants 
which have spread over the soil are half 
rotten, or their leaves are decaying and 
the condition is in a mess, remove the lot 
for the fruit is not likely to be of much 
good, and if allowed to remain the plants 
will probably become diseased with the 
fungus pests. It is an easy matter to 
train tomato plants, and when trained the 
fruit is likely to be of superior quality, 
and diseases are not likely to be so pre- 
valent as when the tomatoes are growing 


wild. ~ 

{f the fruit is to be dried in the sun, use 
wooden trays 2 feet x 3 feet, which are made 
for the purpose, with 2} inch cleat at both 
ends These are easily handled, and can be 


sed in connection with all fruits 


ACK, F., Sen., Cash Tailor, Clothier 
and General Outfitter, 284 Rundle 
Street Hast, Adelaide. Suits to order on 
the shortest notice, and at Lowest Prices. 


PURE 
LOLLIES. 


—-——-- 


Send your Order to 


JOHN WALTON, 


WholesaleManutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 


JI WEN ST., Adelaide, 


if badly drained plant out quite . 


' prove interesting. 
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The Orchard. 


THE RE-MAKING OF AN 
ORCHARD. 


BY A, G. CAMPBELL. 


AparT from all the efforts that ‘are 
being made to plant and rear new 
orchards in several parts of the State, 
it is interesting and instructive to find 
that science has been able to reclaim 
and rejuvenate an orchard which was 
stated on all sides to have seen its 
best days. In order that the public 
may know what can be done with 
discarded fruit trees, the following 
experieuces of an orchardist may 
To start with, his 
orchard was ina tad state—full of 
tangled and impoverished growth, har- 
boring un:old quantities of the codlin 
moth, mussel scale, and woolly aphis, 
In fact, its destruction was conte n-. 
plated. 

The orchardist, Mr Srnith, of Port- 
land, writes—My orchard, everybody 
can tell you, was very dirty four years 
ago—now it is clean, and this season 
I harvested 1600 cases of fruit from 
Over two acres o! trees I thought 
that some of the methods explained 
by Mr Luffmann, when the Sta 
demonstration block at Portland was 
planted in 1902 would suit my case 
and I adopted them. The first year I 
thinned out with the saw anumbe of 
tons of branches, so that light and 
air could more freely p'ay in and 
about the old and diseaced trees, The 
trees were thinned only, especially 
about the tops, and none ct the leaders 
or growing points were cut back.. By 
this. method the first step was taken: 
towards insuring the growth of fresh 
fruiting wood throughout the whole 


SS 


VICTORIA 


DYE WORKS 
(E. L. RAY) 


172 Rundle Street — 
(Opposite York Hotel) and 
Stephen’s Place, 
(Side of Marghall’s) 


Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 
’ equal to new. = 


Feathers Dyed and Curled ; 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice, 
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Annual net Income, £594,370. 


\\Iimsurance Co... 


This old Established Colonial Office covers every description of 


Fire, Marine, and Accident Business, 


EUuted. 


At Lowrest Rates. 


£&8,000,000 paid in Claims. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BRANCH, 112 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
LOUIS E. WILSON, Manager. 


Active Agents Wanted. 


length of the branches. Further, the 
hinning of the old trees allowed access 
to the spray pump, which was no less 
an important instrument of succour 
than the pruning saw. The trees were 
at Once sprayed wlth strong salt and 
sulphur mixture, made on the follow- 
ing plan— 

Ina kerosene tin slake 5lbs of lump 
quicklime, add 5 lbs-sulphur, and boil for 
one hour, keeping well stirred, then in 
another tin slake 51bs quicklime, and add 3 
lbs salt, mix the two tins, and keep hot. 


For use, take one part of this and add four 
Aes of hot water, strain well and apply 
0 


This is a splendid insecticide, not 
only ki'ling all diseases like the woolly 
aphis, scale and red spider, that har- 
bor on the bark, but cleaning off all 
moss and lichen growth as well. The 
new spur and shoot growth that comes 
in Spring has then every possible op- 
portunity of maturing well. Then in 
November, for the codlin the young 
fruit was sprayed with a patent mixture 
which is practically arsenite of soda, 
made in the followin, way;— . 

In an enamel pan boil 1 oz. white arsenic 
and 2 ozs, washing soda crystals in a quart 


of water for about fifteen minutes, stirring 
well, 


Pourthis on 2lbs lump quicklime 
and add more water if Teun to well 
slake it, After standing half an hour this, 
when strained, will make 20 gallons of 


Spray. 
_ This spray was given four times, at 
intervals cf nine days. But all threugh 
the summer any fruit missed by the 
Spray that was seen tohave a grub in 
was picked off for the pigs, which also 
got any infected ones that had fallen 
to the ground Asthe result of this 
simple but effective treatment, the old 
fruiting spurs on the trees became fruit- 
ful again, and new spurs showed them 
selves .in the lower parts of the 
branches, 

The winter pruning from this onward 
consisted of (still further thining the 
tops of the branches and cutting away 


_any very old spurs that were obviously 


worn out. The salt and sulphur 
mixture was again applied, aad from 
then till now the apple scale, which 
before was a scourge, is very difficult 
to find, In the following spring the 
trecs were sprayed with 6lbs. blue 
stone. 4lbs quicklime, 50 gallons of 
water for blackspot, and the trnnks 
bandaged for codlin moth, but the 
latter pest, it was soon found, is best 
coped with by spraying, az above 
indicated, in Novomber, and destroy- 
ing any grubby fruits wherever fonnd, 


{| THE RESULTS, 


Last season the crop taken from th® 
trees, which are mostly apples and 
pears, but also include apricots ard 
and plums, was 1600 icases of good 
fruit, the total number of trees in 
bearing 390, This is a splendid and 
needless to say, a profitable return. 
for the labour expeuded in cleaning 
and rejuvenatidg the orchard, anda 
fine testimony to the value of simpl: 
but effective methods of ptuning and 
spraying, which can only be judged by 
such results. One pear tree bore 23 
cases of fruit, 2 apples, and 17 and 10 
cases each, and several others uz to 
5 cases. 

Some of the success of this orchard 
it must be admitted, is due to the 
natural conditions obtalning. Artesian 
water can be tapped at 33ft in depth, 
and with two small pipes, let down at 
the highest part of the garden, an 
unfimited supply of excellent limy 
wate is obtained, Mr. Smith says he 
watered three times last summer, two 
days each time, allowing the water to 
run into channels with closed ends. 


Music Sellers. 


Guees Arcade Music Stores, Adelaide 

Cheapest place for Sheet Music 
sond for Catalogues of our Sixpeny Music 
Free. 


This Month’s Gardening. 


Plains. 


Kitchen Garden—Plant Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Uelery, etc. Sow vegetables for 
early crops, such as Lettuce. Radish, 
Turnips, Spinach, Carrots, Parsnips, 
Mustard and Cress, Onions. Leek, and 
Peas, a few Broad Beans, Plant early 


Potatoes, Tree Onions, Shallots, anl 
Garlic. Sow some of the hardier herbs 


(Lhyme, Sage, Marjoram, etc.) Cut down 
tal<s of Asparagus. Prepare ground for 
next month. Attend to watering newly- 
planted vegotables and seed-beds. 


Flower Garden—Sow hardy annuals and 
Perennial herbaceous plants. Put in 
Cutting of Pelargoniums. Plant early- 
flowering bulbs, such as Crocus, Hyacinth 
Tulip, etc. Commence towards the end 
of the month layering hard-wooded plants 
and, should the weather be cool and damp 
transplanting evergreen shrubs and trees, 
lifting each with a yood bull of ewth, anl 
watering them thoroughly in their new 
positions. Seperate ylants layerd last 
season from the parent plants prior to 
being removed, Cut back Pelargoniums. 
Sow Chinese Primulas, Calceolaria, Ciner- 
aria, Pansies, etc., in pots. 


Fruit Garden—Finish the fruit-havest. 
Water Orangetrees. Remove suckers from 
trees. Attend to vintage. Remove re- 
maining ties from budded trees. 


Hills. 


Kitchen Garden—Sow vegetables as on 
the plains, selecting drier positions on the 
slopes of hills, as the so called swamps 
will soon get too cold and wet for culti- 


* vation. Plant out Cabbages, Cauliflower» 


Broccoli, early Potatoes. etc., watering the 
young plants of the former if tne weather 
should be dry. toe and earth up: 
Cabbages, Celery, etc. Cut out runners 
of Strawberries, leaving the strongest 


Flower Garden—Sow annuals, as reco- 
mended for Plains, and carry on other 
operations mentioned there. By cutting 
back Verbenas again in autum show flower 
may be obtained. Commence dividing 
and transplanting perennials and ever- 
green shrubs and trees. 
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Eis SwsrtaAan &. 


FINE HEALTHY PLANTS OF THIS 


HANDSOME HARDY IRIS, 4s. each. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 


The Fuchsia 


—_—__——<»____ 


Fuscara is a genus of perennial dwarf 
shrubs and climbing and trailing plants, 
with few exceptions, originally natives of 
Central and South America. The first 
species introduced into England was 
Coccinea from Chili in 1788, after which 
none were received until 1823, when 
gracilis was introduced, : 

Several other species followed during 
the next few years, and the plants being 
easily cross fertilised and seedlings easily 
raised, the present type of garden fuschia 
was created, A number of the origina 
species is stili considered worthy of atten- 
tion: except in the case of individual 
flowers, many are quite equal to the 
florists varieties in value as decorative 
plants for conservatory or open border. 

Fuchsias are easily grown when the 
conditions are suitable and are again 
becoming popular plants. A few years 
ago finely grown specimens were seen 
at horticultural exhibitions, the plants 
being of large size and symmetrical in 
shape and covered with flowers, For pot 
culture, for geenhouse or verandah deco_ 
ration, the fuchsia is excellent, the plants 
producing their beautiful pendulous 
blossoms for a long time under fairly 
moist conditions. Many varieties are 
suitable for basket culture or trailing 
plants, the foliage of a few being also 
variegated or golden cultured. 


CULTURE. 
A rich sweet loam is the most suitable 


soil for fuchsias, either when grown in 
pots or open border. For pot culture the 
soil should be fairly porous, the addition 


7s Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Telephone 350 


of sand Jeaf mould and well decayed 
cow manure effecting the purpose. The 
soil for potting should not be pulverised 
a rather coarse soil being preferable. The 
soil should be firmly pressed around the 
plants when repotting, as a loose soil 
produces gross Plants 
grown in pots should ‘not be allowed to 
become pot bound, but should be placed 
in larger pots before the roots become 
entangled around the sides of the pots, 
Vigorous plants growing freely may be 
repotted into pots two sizes larger than 


rank growth. 


those they occupy, weaker growing ones 
into pots one size larger. Plants when 
they are not grown under greenhouse or 
conservatory conditions should not be 
repotted during winter. For the open 
border shade and shelter from hot winds 
are of first importance, A southerly or 
If the 
soil staple is of a sandy hot nature, clay 
and cow manure should be liberally 
added, and the plants should be mulched 
and watered freely during the ver} hot 
dry weather. 

Pruning consists chiefly in pinching 


easterly aspect is most suitable. 


during the growing season to keep the 


plants in shape: a pyramiddal form is 
most suitable for the majority of varie- 
ties, enabling the whole of .the blooms to 
have full and ample time for development, 
During winter fuchsias in open borders 
lose most of their foliage. These plants 


_may be pruned back in spring when 


growth is commencing, 

Existing varieties are propagated from 
cuttings inserted in spring in pots or 
boxes containing well drained sandy soil. 
Nurserymen increase their stock. by 
placing the old plants in heat, and as 


they develop theystrike them in a fram 
or hothouse. Cuttings of the ripened 
growth are easily rooted in open ground, 
but the young growth is always preferable. 
New varieties may be raised from seed, 
which is often freely produced on plants 
in the open garden. No improvement in 
variety is likely unless well marked and 
fine varieties are used as seed parents 
and hand fertilised. The process is very 
simple. The male organs, the stamens 
should be removed from the variety 


‘selected to bear seed, and pollen from the 


variety selected for crossing should be 

applied to the stigma with a camel hair 

brush. The seedlings are easily raised 

and may be grown in pots for a while and 

afterwards planted out in ashady border. 
VARIETIES. 

A few of the original species are pro-— 
curable in local nurseries, including corym_ 
biflora, gracilis, splendens, triphylla an¢ 
procumbens. The latter is of trailing 
habits of growth. 

Varieties with double corolla— 


Avalanche, Countess of Hopetoun 
Jubilee, Mrs E. G. Hill 
Phenomenal, Edmond About 
Creusa, Molesworth 
Mr Gladstone, Christolphe Colomb 
Madame Jules Chretien 

Single corolla— 
Mrs Marshall, Mrs G. Rundle 
Leda, General Roberts 
Harlequin, Irma 
Mrs G. Ditton 
Countess of Aberdeen 
First of the Day, Sunray 
Wave of Life 
Earl of Beaconsfield 


Note cnange of address—Australia 
Gardener, corner of Pirie and Wyatt sts_ 
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Poultrg Yard. 


Export Trade in Poultry. 


( By Jorgen Anderson.) 
When starting in any of our rural in- 


-dustries with the object of making a 

living, it should be taken into consider- 
ation whether the produce you are going 
to raise is wanted in any quantity in the 
local market ;‘and, in case a glut should 
occur, whether the article can be exported 
with profit. As far as the poultry in- 
dustry is concerned, there is a neyer- 
failing good demand at profitable prices 
_ for table birds, both in Adelaide, and 

London. In Melbourne the best results 
are obtainable during the last six months 
of the year, while London pays the highest 


_ prices during the beginning of the year. © 


The demand for prime table birds in 
London has never been overtaken. From 
Heathfield and Uckfield, in _England, the 
quantity of table birds despatched for 
London ten years ago amounted to 1850 
tons per annum. The output has now 
increased at a greater pace. Large quan- 
tities of frozen poultry are imported from 
foreign countries, especially from Russia 
and US,A., but nothing that can be classi- 
fied as first grade. Lately Canada has 
sent good birds, realising up to 104d per 
Ib. The latest market reports from Lon- 
don market states :—‘* The choice fatted 
Canadians are of a superior type, and are 
making from 9d to 104d per lb; bui there 
are many inferior sorts going cheap 
enough. But for these the market would 
present a dreadfully desolate and bare 
appearance. ‘The price of frozen chickens 
range from 2s to 9s a-pair; goslings, 13s 
to 17s; duck 8 to 14s; 
chickens. 7s to 12s: 
Bostons, 5s to 8s. 


It is of especial interest to note that 
the prejudice in British markets against 
frozen meat is decidedly getting nearer 
the vanishing point. 
ions frozen poultry has been preferred to 
English birds, because freshly killed birds 


Essex, 5s to 83; 


business, 
Surrey and Sussex 


On several occas-— 
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quickly deteriorated during the warm 
weather, whereas the frozen article is 
always fresh. 

The value of poultry and eggs imported 
into Great Britain mounts up to about 
£8,000,000 per annum, and even if our 
export trade were immediately increased 
by fifty times of what it now is, we would 


still find a profitable market for prime 
birds. 


FINISHING OFF, 


This has Leen and will probably remain 


- adifficulty. It must beunderstood that 


no fowl is accepted in London as a ‘first- 
class’ one witnout having been ‘crammed,’ 
It is not only on account of the addition- 
al flesh (not fat) the bird puts on but its 
flesh assumes by this {process a delicacy 
whicn can be imparted to it in no other 
way. In England there is a distinct ‘di- 
vision of labor’ in the trade. The fat- 
teners buy the chickens from the growers 
and prepare themin accordance with re- 
quirements hereare fattening estab- 
lishments in England which turn out over 
5000 chickens a week In France ail the 
good market birds are crammed-—not al- 


- Ways With machiue, which is the easiest 


and quickest way, but often with pellets. 
There is no difficulty involyed in this 
treatment, and a progressive farmer 
should as readily and easily turn to his 
cramming machine as he does to his sepe- 
rator. In fact, the latter°is far more 
difficult to handle than the former. 


But if cramming cannot be done, the 
birds must be fed on fattening food, such 
as Barley—and rice—meal mixed with 
milk. 
before being ‘topped off,’ and should be 
starved for at least 24 hours before the 
process commences; and as soon as they 
begin to show a falling off in appetite, 
they must be marketed or forwarded for 
export. This will fall off in their desire 
for food in about a week or ten days 
During that period they must be kept in 
a small enclosure or in coops. It increases 
their appetite to give them a little green- 
‘stuff in the middle of the day for the first 
few days. ‘They should be fed morning 
and evening, and the mash nut eaten up 
quickly and at once must be removed out 
of their sight. . 


PREPARING FOR THE ENGLISH 
MARKET. 


This is the easiest part of the whole 
All that is needed is to for- 
ward the birds tothe Government depot. 
The facilities afforded by this State for 
the export of poultry are the best and 
most complete to be found in any country. 
The birds are killed, plucked, dressed, 
graded, packed in crates and put In the 
freezing chamber tillshipped, all for 7d. 
‘apair. The birds intended for export 


should not be less than four months and — 
- hot more than six months old. _ 


They should bein ‘good condition - 


I have assumed that intending expor- 
ters have some experience in handling 
poultry. Beyinners will do well to recog- 
nise that experience and some capital are 
indispensable in order to make a living 
in this business. But to start with poul- 
try, while not depending on it, will be 
found both profitable aud pleasant. The 
complaints which are occasionally made 
about the marketing of poultry in Mil- 
bourne arise chiefly from t e fact that 
the birds sent are of an inferior quality — 
too old, too young, forin poor condition. 
Asarnle 80 per cent. at least are not 
suitable at all for table purposes 

—— 


Of one thing there can be-no doubt, 
turkeys do best in the fresh uir, and will 
not stand coddling; they should be hvused 
in large airy sheds, open completely on 
the eastern side, with perches fairly wide 
(three to four inches). The straighter 
the breast bone, the better satisfied wil 
the consuming public be, and narrow 
perches mean crooked breast bones. Do 
not place the perches too high, especially 
where the ground is hard or stony, as 
turkeys are, like fowls, subject to bumble 
feet, which often spoil hens for a whole 
season. [am quits convinced that turkeys 
must be encouraged to accustom them- 
selves to shed roosts. 


Keep the young turkeys dry. Nothing 
kills sooner than long wet grass: once: 
they get a soaking, death may be expected 
Always keep them in confined pens, well 
sheltered from wind and rain. Do not 
on any account allow them on the dewy 
grass, but keep them in until the sun_has 
dried the grass off a little, Examine all 
young poulits for vermin, which is so 
troublesome at the back of the head and 
near the vent; hundreds of bird die 
through no other cause. The pest is 
similar in habits to the tick. holding on 
and penetrating the skull. The young 
birds should be freely dusted with insecti. 
bane, and a little carbolic paste applied 
at the back of the head Neglect in this 
matter is the cause of many deaths. The 
fact that late hatches do not develop as. 
fast as the early hatches is of importance 
toull farmers of poultry, be it turkeys, 
ducss or fowls. he early chicks may be 
relied on to produce the best results. The 


longer a hen lays in a season, the more 


impoverished she becomes as a result of 
hard work. 


A turkey hen, after she has had com- 
panionship of her mate for say a month 
lays seventeen eggs at a stretch, the whole: - 
batch laid prior to her brooding will be 
fertilized. In short, you need only bor- 
row a good gobbler for one month in the 
season, provided you are not hatching late 
chicks. See that his toes are not like a 
raizor, otherwise serious results ma 
follow; I have, this season, stitched three 
beautiful bronze hens, the backs of which. 


-_ had been laid bare, 
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Poultry and Duck Breeding. 
(By R, A. Cummings ) 
In April, 


small property containing about five acre 


1903, having purchased a 
8 


of land, and, thinking to make it bring in 
some return, I decided to take up poultry 
keeping, partly as a hobby, and partly as 
a profitable means of income, I had in 
hand eight Black Minoreas, inferior birds 
-and three years old, so of course had not 
any.eggs from them from April 1903 to 
August same year, but, securing a few 
broodies cheaply and a couple of dozen 
common duck eggs early in the spring, 1 
‘succseded in hatching 2% and rearing 18 
ducklings. I also purchased a quartette 
of Brown Leghorns, but only rared four 
chicks from these, pussy had the rest, 
The ducklings were sold at Christmas for 
36s. The Leghorns for 203. about March 
1904, when I purchased three Golden 
Wyandotte pullets and a cockerel for 


£2 13s. The Minorcas were gold and 
Buff Orpingtons purchased with th® 
money. 


I then spent about ££ on building 
houses, pens, and yards, etc , and penned 
birds up, Golden Wyandottes returning 
by far the largest profit, as they laid most 
consistently all through the winter and 
spring. Buff Orpingtons jast about paid 
expenses for year, 

The soil being very suitable for duck 
raising, I decided to purchase an Incu- 
bator and Brooder, and some Pekin and 
Indian Runner ducks. The Pekins I got 
locally, paying 4s per pair for six pair, 
and getting a drake from Victoria, started 
in good earnest at duck-raising. 


In spite of many difficulties and failures 
I succeeded in the spring of 1904, rearing 
about 70 Indian Runners and about 100 
Pekin ducklings, deriving very much 
fun and pleasure in attending to the sup- 
ply of their ravenous appetites, and 
peculiar ways. I had always been told to 
keep little ducklings from paddling so 
made a great deal of trouble and work for 
myself by trying (in vain), to keep then 
out of the water, iny only success being 
that after rearing quite a number to the 
age of one month, and thinking them 
then past all danger, the first time they 
would get any quantity of water, thoy 
would run round as if drunk, topple over 
and die. I lost, in all, about 100 in this 
way, sometimes ten or twelve in one 
morning. My! it was heart-breaking, 
but being a kind of “ Nil Desperandum,” 
1 wrote tothe Hrn and there received 
valuable instruction on the care and feed- 
ing question, which put me in a very much 


better pesition. But not until feeling= 
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everything was a failure, and saying over 
the last clutch : “ Well live or die, you 
can please yourselves where you go, and 
what you do,” and putting a large shallow 
baking tin for them to wide in, did I find 
ont that, as far as my experience was con- 
cerned, ducks cannot be successfully 
raised out of water, and henceforth the 
ducklings from a few days old are allowed 
their dish to go in and out as they please, 
the consequence being L have not lost 
more than 3 per cent after hatching. 


The Golden Wyandotte chicks I have 
always found healthy, quick growing, and 
good foragers, often out on their own very 
early in the morning before the mother 
was liberated. The balance sheeu to end 
of June, 1905, showed total cash balance 
over expenditure of £35, which was more 
than enough to cover buildings, incuba- 
tor, etc. Thus, in two years, everything 
was clear and a fresh start could be made, 

Food has been very expensive. I have 
never bought wheat under 3s 6d, very 
often paying 4s 6d per bushel for it. The 
food I vary considerably, giving wheat, 
oats, maize, barley and peas, in grains, 
and potatoes (which I bought one year at 
15s a ton), with pollard and bran, and 
refuse green vegetables. I also grow 
swedes and beets, and found these mixed 
in the mash a very good food for ducks. 
Always had plenty of grass and clover, so 
did not need. other green food. Pur- 
chased bullock’s liver once a week for 
growing stock and laying hens. 


I have been fairly successful in the 
show pen, winning 3 Specials, 14 Firsts, 
7 Seconds, 6 Thirds in 31 entries 1904-5, 
other years accordingly. I append 
balance-sheet for 1906, and Consistent 
Laying Record of pen of Golden Wyan- 
dottes, which [ consider the best layers of 
all breeds because of their Autumn work. 
My poultry has always paid me well, and 
under other circumstances would have 
paid much better. 


Lhave this year imported from England 
a trio of Buft Orpingtons, which are mag- 
nificent birds and well repay the money 
spent on them for the pleasure of seeing 
them inthe yard, and the admiration they 
receive from all visitors, 


The young stock is coming on well, and 
I trust this year will not see any decrease 
in the profits of a Poultry Fancier. 


BALANCE SHEET: 
June 30, 1906. 


Stock Sold ett £35 10 3 
Eggs for Setting Ls 6 
Eggs Marketed ... ox 15° 9 8 
Preserved Eggs Marketed 3.0 0 
Eggs and birds own use ... 612 5 
Prize Monies ... arp 318 0 
Value of eggs Incubated gk 1D) 
Stock in hand ... 0 2017 6 
Food on hand 018 0 


Total...£99 9 4 


It 


June, 1905. 


Stock in hand 4 SBS TH 8} 

¢ Purchased DOME, 
Food in hand A 013 2 
Food Account to 1906 3 10° 8 
Advertising, Stamps, etc. 510 0 
Show Expenses <5 312 6 
Cash Balance mee 29 11 9 


Titale. £9909 e4. 

Since making this Balance Sheet I was 

compelled to hold auction sale, and birds 

sold realised within about £3 of stock in 

hand price, so if sold privately do not 
think they were over estimated. 


Jonsistent Laying —5 Gold Wyandottes 
in twelve months laid 1085 eggs, being an 
average of 217 eggs per hen. During the 


time four or five set and brought up a- 


clnich of chicks each, laying again under 
three weeks from the time the chicks 
were hatched. 

During six months ending December, 
1905, these birds produzed 574 eggs, for 
following six month to end of June, 1906, 
511,80 you will observe their egg-pro- 
duction during the month egys were 
high in price was quite equal to the spring 
season, in fact, the moult seemed not to 
make auy difference to their egg yield. 


It is quite possible and probable for 
heavily-moulting birds to get sunburnt. 
Don’t forget to provide abundant shade 
for them. 


WHAT KIND OF BIRDS TO SEND 
~TO ENGLAND. 

The late Mr Lewis Wright, England’s 
greatest authority on poultry, says in his 
book, after reviewing the table birds of 
France and examining their suitability 
for the English market; — We believe that 
the fowl to be aimed at for general pur- 
poses will be of the accepted English type 
reared for so many generations in Surrey 
and Sussex.’ This opinionis general in 
England, but the most conclusive evidence 
of the superior quality of the Surrey (or 
Sussex) fowl is found in the market re- 
ports The Surreys have for years—long 
before the Orpingtons and the modern 
fowl were produced—completely domi- 
nated the London markets. If the Sur- 
rey is not to be obtained, take the next 
best—the Buff Orpington. This variety 
was produced by Mr William Cook by 
crossing with the Surreys, which are also 
Buff colored, and the advantage gained 
was not on the side of market values. 
The difference in the Surrey fow] and the 
Buff Orpington is mainly this: the former 
has smaller bones, straighter and more 
developed breast and a plumper appear- 
ance than the Buff. The protruding 
breastbone of the latteris a disadvantage, 
The London requirements for a first class 
table bird are; .a‘small breast bone, plump- 


ness, and a well developed breast, small - 


bones, white and featherless legs. The 


- nearer we get to the accepted standard 


the more satisfactory will be the returns. 
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The Dairy. 


Those who have cows and dairies so 
close to towns that they can deliver the 
milk to the customers do not always cool 
theirmilk. It is sometimes delivered 
almost warm, and the time between milk- 
ing and delivery is so short that it is 
thought cooling is unnecessary. By not 
cooling a little labour is saved, but, on the 
other hand, cooled milk is always the most 
reliable, and gives the greatest satisfaction 
In hot weather, even if the milk is de- 
livered an hour after milking, part of it 
may go wrong before the day is over. 
Those who possess it rarely blame theme 
selves or their treatment for the failure 
All ills are put down to the dairy, and 
more peace and patronage is secured by 
milk that is cooled, which can be relied 
on to remain quite fresh and sweet for 
twenty-four hours, in spite of weather or 
natural conditions, It may, however, be 
well to point out that cooling milk is no 
antidote to uncleanness. Filth and dirt 
will quickly taint and spoil the most genu- 
ine milk ever produced. Cooling is not a 
remedy for carelessness with the churns 
and dishes. Milk that is sent by rail 
should invariably be cooled. There is not 
a vestige of adulteration in cooling, It is 
the most perfect preservative thatthe milk 
can besubmitted to, and the only one that 
should be tolerated. It in no way in- 
creases the price of the milk to the 
producer, but cooled milk remains so 
much longer perfect than that which is 
uncooled that the process gives the buyer 
satisfaction and confidence in the milk, 
which is a great matter with such a 
perishable and much-suspected article, If 
used when in a state of decay,.which is 
really its condition when soured and 
tainted, it is highly injurious, indeed 
often extremely so, and the dairyman who 
cools his milk not only safeguards himself 
against worry and loss, but he confers a 
benefit on the consumer to an extent tha; 
is most creditable. 


A New South Australian 
Industry. 


Australian waters abound with all kinds 
of fine fish. The Robe Canning Company 
have started a new industry, in the shape 
of putting up the True Australian Lobster 
A sample tin which was left at this office 
was opened and tested, andin the words 
of one of our largest wholesale houses, it 
was simply delicious. We may say the 
Cape and imported article is not in the 
running: we have great pleasure in letting 
our readers know of thisluxury which can 
be obtained at all first class grocers and 
storekeepers, 


EBHAi DT, H., late J. Gebhardt, 
Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 
nest. Every description of Brands and 
Stamps made. Repairs to Seddlers Iron 
mongery a speciality. Keys fitted to any 
Lock or any given sample. Grenfell St., 
rear of No. 71, right op. Bible House 


Look ! 
Seeds for Present Planting 


FLOWER SEEDS— 


Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphréna, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d per doz. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS— 
Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, 
Pumpkin, Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry, 


Water Melon, Sweet Melon, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 


Sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
Lucerne (varieties). 
Write for samples and prices. 
peas and beans excepted. 
All Poultry Requisites. 


All seeds post free, 


Chick Meal, 1s 3d per doz. 


Green Bone, 6d per pkt. Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 


etc. : 
Plants of all descriptions. Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
sentation Bougets. bridal Suites a speciallty. 


HEYNE, POTTER & CO., 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 


Florists, 


17 RUNDLE ST., Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 


NOTICE OF 


REMOVAL 


The Office of The 


AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENER 


Has been removed to premises at the 
Corner of 


» => 6-38 => 


AND 


WY vata 
Soereets 


Opposite Adelaide Gymnasium. 


Every description of 


Job Printing 


Neatly and Promptly executed. 


March I’ 1907 
Smallest Cattle in the World. 


The smallest cows in the world are found 
in the Samona Islands. The average 
weight of the males do not exceed 200lbs. 
The females average about 100lbs., are 
very stockily built, and are seldom tal er 
than a Merino sheep. In colour these 
are nearly all alike. a redish mouse colour 
marked with white. ‘hey have very 
large heads and their horns are of excep- 
tional length. 


MY JEWELLER 


AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges. 
Watches Cleaned from 2s 6d 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices, 


OPP 
1 Rundle Street ,Qrrosie 


Potting Plants. 


New pots should be thoroughly soaked 
and dried before being used, anid old ones 
must be well washed. Before putting in 
the soil, provide drainage by putting a 
piece of broken pot over the hole in the 
bottom. Then put in a uwovber of smaller 
pieces. To ensure good drainage, place- 
some fibrous turf over the potsherds. 
This will keep the finer particles’ of soil 
from working downwards and stopping 
the free course of the water. The pot soil 
should be rich light compost, nicely damp 
If wetted too much, some composts will 
knead together like dough, and will crack 
and shrivel. If too dry the delicate root 
hairs are injured. Do not pot soft-wooded 
plants too firmly, but hard-wooded ones 
with wiry roots require firm potting, The 
old plan of standing pots in saucers is a 
mistaken one, except in the case of semi- 
aquatic plants. The roots require free 
access of air to the hole at the bottom 


How to Dissolve Bones. 


Cover the bottom of a tub or hogshead 
with 6 inches of dry soil. On this place 
the same depth of bones, and cover 
entirely with wood ashes. Repeat these 
layers till the vessel is filled. After: 
exposure to the weather during the 
summer and winter, the whole mass can 
be readily reduced to powder, and thus: 
form a valuable manure for digging into. 
the ground in spring 

————————=_—_—_——— 


Subscribe to the ‘Australian Gardener,” 
3s 6d per annum, in adyance, post free 
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Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 
New Pottinzgz Material 
eee ee 
Every kind of Plant THRIVES in it WITHOUT EARTH. 


( Extract frum the C mpany’s Circular ) 


‘onan mcomacmc 


Advantages of Growing Plants 
Seeds in Jadoo. 


Seed germinate morej quickly in Jadoo 
than in earth 


Greater perfection easily attained 
Suits all kinds of plants 

Is much lighter than earth 

Less freqnent watering is required 


The flowers are larger, of richer color, 
and last longer 


No soil to mix ; No manures required 


Admirably adapted for raising seedlings 
striking cuttings, and general conser- 
vatory and frame work 


Inereases the size of the flowers 
Gives substance and enduring qualities = 
Ensures brilliancy and intensity of color 


Specially suitable for tanging baskets 
because of its lightness and freedom 
from drip 


Bedding-out plants grown in Jadoo wil. 
resist long-cotinued drought 


Clean to handle, and therefore specially 
suitable for window boxes, and for 
growing flowers in the home 


— 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


For Plants in Pots—Use it exactly as you 
would use earth, The only thing to be taken care of 
is that the Jadoo is Preeiey tight round the plant. 
Water the plant well directly after potting. Don’t 
overwater afterwards. In sowing seeds and planting 
cuttings in Jadoo an even surface must be obtained 
by sifting the Jadoo, or by putting a little fine soil 
or sand on the top of it. 

For Tomatos in Pots—Sow in Jadoo, and use 
Jadoo for two first shifts; afterwards, half Jadoo 
half earth. 

ForzStrawberries in Pots—strike the runners 
in small pots full of Jadoo: use half Jadoo and half 
earth afterwards. 


Roots of Arum Lily and Roman Hyacinth Grown in Jado Fibre, 


Concentrated J adoo Liquid Both Meat and Drink for Plants. 


Revives droopi1 g plants, strengthens the weak, and nourishes the strong. Above all, it increases the size, cause 
greater profusion cf bloom, and heightevs the colors of all flowers. Simply, invaluable in pot culture. ; One. allo 
: makes 48 gallons of sti ength for using. The cheapest fertilizer that. can be bought, ; 


I 
Produce Packers, &c. 


ipl DemORTE: C., Sen., Wholesale 

Fruiterer, 13 & 14 Hast Terrace, 
main Entrance to the Fruit and Produce 
Exchange Market. Garden Produce 
Packed to all parts of the States for Cash 
A trial solicited. 


The Fruit Fly. 


The Mediterranean fruit fly, the dis- 
covery of which has caused such conster- 
nation among orchardists, bears the long 

‘Scientific name of “ Ceratais capitata,” is 
one of the most pernicious pests with 
which the fruit grower has to contend. 

In order to reduce the loss caused by 
this insect, all fruit growers are strongly 
advised to carry out the following simple 
precautionary measures :— 

First...To grow only such varieties of 
fruit trees as are worth growing, and to 
look after such trees thoroughly. 

Second...To grub out and burn all use- 
less fruit trees that never give any return, 
and that only act as a nursery and dis- 
tributing centre for the pest. 

Third...To gather and destroy all in- 
fested fruit. : 

The efficacy of these measures depends 
on the active co-operation of every fruit- 
grower, not only those who grow fruit for 
a living, but those who have one or more 
fruit trees growing in their garden, yard, 
paddock, or round their fences, as the 
neglect to destroy the pest whenever and 
wherever it is present will undo in a great 
measure the good that will result if the 
recommendations are carried out syste- 
matically. 

There is only one stage in the life 
history of this insect in which it is possible 
to destroy it in large quantities, and that 
is when the larva or maggot is in the 
fruit. In this stage it is in a trap, as if 
the infected fruitis gathered and destroyed 


every lava contained therein is killed and - 


subsequent crops of mature insects are 
prevented. 

There is no known effectual means of 
preventing the fly from attacking the 
fruit other than covering the trees with a 
netting that is impervious to the fly, and 
this, in the case of anything except dwarf 
trees, is out of the question; so that our 
sole chance of keeping it in check is to 
reduce its breeding grounds, and to 
destroy the larva in the fruit, 


Mr. French the Government Entomol- 
ogist of Victoria, recently visited Queens- 
land, and in an interview declared that 
what he saw revealed a state of affairs in- 
finitely worse than anticipated. Several 
small orchards inspected were simply 
rotten with the pest, and if these were in 
Victoria most drastic quarantine measures 
would be immediately enforced. The 
pest was not the Queensland fly, as sup- 
posed, but the Mediterranean fly. He 
saw it inSyndey, but not nearly so bad. 
_ So far it has only been found in Victoria 
' at Melbourne and Bendigo, but it is 


. in west Central Australia. 
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Undertakers. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Carriage Proprietors. 

All Funerals conducted under personal 

supervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 

Phones—Adelaide. 1677, Port 110, and 

Semaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78 : 


known to exist in one orchard at least 
across the border from Albury. Mr. 
French, with Mr. Adams, closely inspected 
the fruit in local shop windows, and found 
it badly infested, peaches especially. From 
one fruiterer they obtained a cucumber 
which contained 57 of the larvae of the 
Mediterranean fly. Apples were found to 
have 23 punctures; watermelons werc 
also attacked. Mr. French said that he 
had-discovered for the first time that the 
fly would attack green fruit. He states 
that the Fruit Pest Act should be strictly 
enforced at once, as the prevalence of the 
pest jepardizes the industry and imperils 
the health of the commuuity. 


A ‘Big Business. 


The fruit growers of South Australia are 
very fortunate in having such enterprising 
people as Messrs. Geo. McEwin & Son of 
Glen Ewin. 
Mr, Robert McEwin, and in the course of 
conversation, he stated that their factories 
turned out immense quantities of tinned 
fruits and jams. During this season. they 
have used 400 tons of Apricots and 600 
tons of Plums, beside a proportionate 
quantity of every other kind of fruit, and 
the season has only just commenced. 


‘*Fadeless” Flowers. 


Mr, Luther Burbank, of San Francisco 
has developed a “fadeless” flower. He 
calls it the “ Australian star flower.” He 
evolved it from a half-hardy annual found 
Mr. Burbank 
describes the flower as a “unique and 
beautiful plant, which grows readily from 
seed in any ordinary garden soil, prefer- 
ring sandyloam. It blooms early in the 
season, and continues to bloom for a long 
time.” The fragrant flowers are of a 
rosy crimson shade, sometimes approach- 
ing pure white. They are produced in 
large, graceful clusters, which, when cut, 
will retain their form and colour perma- 
nently. The full-grown plants are about 
a foot high. Though the stem of the 
flower may dry up, the blossoms do not 
fade. Mr. Burbank has a cluster of these 
blossoms in his’ library which have re- 
mained there unchanged for a whole year 
Neither do they lose their odour. 


EYOUNG, J,, (late with P. Gay ), 
Furniture and Upholsterer. First- 
Class Workmanship guaranteed. Kindly 
call and inspect our Stock of every des- 
cription of Household Furniture, before 
buying elsewhere. 127 Gouger St. 


Our reporter interviewed . 
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Gladiolugy and 
Sweet Per 


FINEST COLLECTION 
AUSTRALIA 


IN 


L. H. Howell, 


GLADIOLI SPEcraisr, 


Mount Victoria. . NSW 


Catalogues Free on apolication. 


FOR 
Painting, 
Paperhanging 


Signwriting, 
TRY 


F. WICKES, 


Gawler Place, Adelaide. 
eos, ~~ Prices Right, 
Hoardings to Let for Advertising in City 
and Suburbs. 


FOR UP-TO-DATE FOOTWEAR 
And DOWN-TO-DATE PRICES Try 


E. C. JARMAN, 


101 Hindley Street (next Grant’s Dining 
Rooms), and 2494 King William Street 


(Moss’ Corner). Repairs neatly and 
promptly executed. Measures a speciality 


Autumn: Show. 


—_— 


March 7, 8, 9, 1907. 


Entries for Horses in Action close on 
Monday, March 4th at 4 p.m. 
Tickets, 10/6, admit Member and two 
Ladies to Grounds, Members’ Stand and 

Two Concerts. 
JOHN CRESWELL, Secretary. 
29 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 


E. B. COX & Co, Seedsmen, Etc., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace. 


April Number of 


1907 
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Rose Cultivation. 


Open ground Roses should be obtained 
from the middle of April to the middle of 
September, Roses out of pots may be 
‘planted at any time. i 

For garden decoration Roses are in- 
dispensible, alike for the mixed border or 
assingle specimens, For exhibition pur- 
poses or where large collections are grown 
beds or borders should be specially pre- 
pared apart from other ftowers, as only in 
this way can they grow toperfection. It 
is unimportant which aspect the plant 
faces: for, giving an open and airy situ- 
ation, not overhung with trees, with a 
moderately retentive soil, Roses will 
thrive better than most plants. - 

reservation of the blcoms a wind break 
‘is necessary. Climbing Roses grown on 
trellis form a good protection. In close 
and sandy situations, mildew and other 
pests will be troublesome, ; 


For the . 


The soil should if possible be trenched 
a month or two previously, working in a 
good quantity of cow manure, with a 
sprinkling of bone dust, Keep the bottom 
soil in its place, but break it up well to a 
depth of eighteen inches, In ftower beds 
or borders where this is not practicable, 
holes should be taken out wider and deeper 
than is necessary to hold the roots, and 
the soil enriched, or replaced with new. 

On arrival of plants unpack carefully 
in the shade, and sprinkle well with water. 
Tf the soil is too wet or it is inconvenient 
to plant at once, make a trench and lay 
them in. Dwarfs may be completely 
covered with soil: half*standards should 
have their roots covered with soil, and the 
tops with a wet bag. Before exposing the 
roots get the holes ready. The distance 


apart may be anything over eighteen ins, 


for dwarfs, and for half-standards 2 feet 
6 inches or over, according to the size the 
plants are allowed to attain. ‘The depth 
of plants in the ground when planted 
should be two or three inches deeper than 


whea grown in the uursery. Dwarf 
worked Roses, viz., those worked on the 
inain stem near the root should have the 
point of union covered three inches, as 
by so doing roots are often emitted from 
the Rose itself, and the plant is steadied 
against strong wind. When planting, if 
the weather is at all dry have a bucket of 
water handy ; dip the roots of each one 
in it before planting. Spread the roots 
evenly, giving them a downward tendency 
Fill in part of the soil and tread firmly, 
then the remainder,’ leaving a shallow 
basin round each plant about two feet 
across. Place a stake to each one and 
give a good mulching of stable manure. 
Water weil after planting. Shorten back 
the top at once, as by transplanting the 
natural balance between roots and 
branches is upset. By reducing the top 
the heavy drain on the vitality of the 
plant is lessened. Do not mix stable 
manure in the hole when planting, but 
use it asa mulch on top. 


For garden decoration and the produc- 
tion of cut flowers, for which purpose teas 
and hybird teas are more especially 
adapted, it is unnecessary to prune 
severely. Merely thinning out weak and 
exhausted wood, and keeping the head 
evenly balanced is all that is required, 
providing they have plenty of room to 
grow. lor large blooms it is necessary to 
prune fairly hard, removing all exhausted 
wood, and shortening back previous 
season’s growth according to habit and 
vigor of plants. One system of pruning 
for all varieties of Roses should not be 
adhered to, but each pruned according to 
its mode of flowering and habit of growth. 
Sorts like Marechal Niel and others that 


“bear flowers on lateral shoots made from 


strong running growths should be left 
long. Moderate-growing varities and 
those flowering from the end of strong 
shoots of current season’s growth, may be 
pruned more severely. Banksia Roses 
and varieties that flower direct from wood 
made during the previous summer shoula 
bs pruned immediately after flowering, if 
necessary to restrict their growth, Hybrid 
Perpetuals should have all wood over two 
years old 1emoved, and growth made the 
previous season pruned fairly hard. 
Roses will grow and blume profusely 
with no other manure than a good mulch- 
ing two or three times a year. But to 
grow blooms to perfection liberal appli- 
‘cation of manure is necessary when 
coming into flower. ‘This is better given 
in liquid, as the plants assimilate it more 
readily. Nothing equals cow manure for 
for this purpose, applied weak and often. 
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imsurance Co... Kuta. 


This old Established Colonial Office covers every description of 


Fire, Marine, and Accident Business, 


At Lowest Rates. 


£6,000,000 paid in Claims. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BRANCH, 112 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
LOUIS E. WILSON, Manager. 


Active Agents Wanted. 


Keep the surface soil between the plants 


well stirred after watering. On all worked 


Roses suckers are occasionally thrown 
from the root of the stock. They are 


easily distinguished, and should be pulled 


off or cut out as near the stem as possible. 
Mildew is sometimes troublesome 
autdmn and winter, The most effective 
remedy is equal parts of fresh-slacked 


lime and sulphur, dusted on the foliage” 


when moist in the morning. 

We would advise those -of our readers 
who are contemplating the planting of 
Roses to inspect Mr. Kemp’s Garden ‘at 
Unley Road, Unley. He makes i oses 
a Special study, and stocks almost every 
variety. See his advertisement. 


“The nurseryman and seedman are 
xequently blamed for selling bad seed, 


qhen the fault more often lies at the door 


ofthe purchaser. We have never had 
cass to complain of bad seed from our 


local seedsmen. On the contrary, on one. 


occasion last year we wanted somre parsnip: 


seed, and three nurserymen. refused to” 


sell itvas it was old seed, the. new crop 
not having arrived. They ‘were scarcely, 
even willing to give it-away, preferring to 
destroy it to getting a bad. name. When, 
buying seeds, it is a very’ simple mattér 
to test., 


them, in two. ‘or threé’ ways : 
Rapidly «germinating seeds; such 17 088 
tiustard, cress, radish, etc.,-may be*laid on 
wet flannel ina warm shady place. ‘The 
good seed,<will soon sho. ., themselyes, 
“Another-way is: to filla’pot with wet sand. 
Goatfer the seeds ‘on’ the surface, ald 
cover the:pot, with a piece of glass. Say 
you “count Gut one. hundrdd: seeds for 
planting, there should, if the seed be 
fresh, from ninety to ninety-five which 


in- 


germinate. Remove each seed which has ~ 
struck, keep a tally of them. If more 
than five per cent, fail to grow, the seed 
is not too good. and in order to secure a 
good stsnd, more will be purchased than 


ifit were fresh. These easy tests will 
show the gardener whether his cultivation, 
the birds, or the seller of the seeds is to 


blame. 


i 


How to Grow Large Melons, 


A very simple method of watering and : 


at the same time manuring melon vines is 


to sink a cement or bottle-ale cask a little | 


over half its own depth in the ground 
Then throw up the soil against the un- 
covered part of the cask thus making it 
the centre of a gradually sloping mound, 
much like a scrub turkey’s ‘nest Fill the 
cask: with stablé manure Sow the melon 
seed outside and alittle distance from the 
cask Every day dr every second: day* 
when the plants have begun to’ grow. 
yigorously, water the manure in the cask 
The liquid passes between the staves, and’ 
thus, fertilises the plants The ‘distinct 
advantage of this process is: that during 
dry weather. when surface watering would 
only.tesult, in baking and, cracking the. 
doit tite plints draw moisture snd nourish- 
IPA oa eau vanes une onal pon 
the ropts is Kept constantly, moist, . . ; 

FE4LA Pas SOC haa a 


"] {esgutyt tobe 
cp Read hey conegt SITY 


oj (late “sith P. Gay 


(pt oe 
y)». 


Vienne 
,, Furnituge and Upholsterer. _First-' 
a 5425 rererenes PAGS CUTS OBES prt Wg bad te 
Class -Workinanship, guaranteed, i: Kindly. 
gall and‘inspect our Stock of ‘every ‘des- 
cription of Household Furniture, before 
buying elsewhere. 127 Gouger St, 


Gardening for April. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Gardeners will be kept busy this month.. 
Sow all kinds of vegetables—Cabbage,. 
Cauliflower, Kohlrabi, Kail, Celery, Turn- 
ip, Peas, Broad Beans, Spinach, Mustard 
and Cress, Lettuce, Onions, Red and 
Silver Beet, etc. Plant out Cabbage,. 


Cauliflower; and Celery, and earth up 


those planted last month, Sow Parsley 
and other herbs. Give top-dressing of 
manure toAsparagus, + eakail, Strawberries 
etc. Plant J?ot-toes. Take up Yams 
and Sweet Potatoes. Transplant and di- 


- vide’ all kinds’‘of herbs, renewing the 


‘edges formed of them wherever it may be 


required, _ Dig and manure land for 


future plantations, 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Continue sowing hardy annuals and. 
perennials. Divide and transplant the 
latter, also evergreen shrubs and trees. 
Plant bulbs of early-flowering sorts. Pro. 
pagate by cuttings Roses, Honeysuckle,. 
Buddlea, etc-, as'they will succeed. much 
better if put in'early. Dig and manure 
flower. borders, and. keep the garden 
generally in order. Renew edges. Trench 
where not previously done, and lay“ ut. 
new grounds. ‘Layer hard-wooded plants... 
Sow Primula, Pansy, Cineraria, Calceéo- 
laria, Mimulus, ete. And single jot the 


‘seedlings of former sowings of plants... 


“5° ORRUIT GARDEN, 6 20 ie: 
_Prepair ground for receiving (young: 
fruit-trees and vines early next, month. 
Though rather early, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Cherries, may be pruned towards. the 
end of the month to fill up sparé time. 


Hare t y; nxt 


» Produce Packers,:.&c. ,.. 
st aera eee “ 
H OLDSWORTH, ‘©; Sen:;. Wholesale 

* Fruiterer, 13°& 14° Hist’ Perrace : 


ee eo 


main Enitrante’ to the Fruit’and‘PYoduce 


Exchange Market. Garden’ ‘Produce 
Packed to all parts of the States for Cash 
Atrial solicited. 
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Fowl cholera is rapid in its invasion 
cand course. If the symptoms are noticed 
early the bird will be found dull and 
listless, rocking its body and dragging its 
legs as though they were cramped) when 
walking The feathers are ruffled and 
the wings droped The eyes are more 
or less sunken. the eyelids swoolen, and 
frequently an irritable condition of the 
latter exists, causing the bird to scratch 
the parts. Appetite is suspended, but 
there is frequent thirst, and inclination 
for warmth is manifested by the affected 
birds huddling together, or keeping in the 
sun. Diarrhoea is present throughout, 
being at first glairy and mucous, and sub- 
sequently white and frothy, or bubbling. 
As the malady proceeds the depression is 
more marked ; the eyelids are closed, the 
head carried low, and swollen from effusion 
of serum and congestion of the blood 
vessels. The gait is staggering, the evacu- 
-ations become very white, clearer, streaked 
with blood, and offensive The tail 
feathers, and also about the vent, are wet 
-and matted together: The mouth will he 


found full of dirty, sticky, or frothy. 


matter, and the same is frequently seen 
to issue from the nostrils The comb 
‘becomes flaccid and deepened in color 
towards its borders. All these s;mptoms 
-continue to increase in severity as a fatal 
termination approaches., The bird is dis- 
inclined to move, and either stands with 
its back raised, the wings being away from 
‘the body dropped, or squats on the 
‘ground withits beak in the earth and the 
wings spread out, the breathing is short 
Jaboured,and the crest swoollen and black 
‘in colour, the vision almost lost, the 
plumage lustreless, and finally the bird 
.dies in a state of stupor or convulsions. 
With some birds before death there are 
meryous movements, the respiration be- 
-comes labored and convulsive and shakes 
the body ; at intervals a harsh, guttural 
-ery is emited—a kind of hiccough. At 
the same time the feet and wings are 
.agitated and contorted, a little foamy 
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saliva flows from the beak, a small quan- 
tity of white or greyish bubbling fiuid is 
expelled from the anus. and the bird 
perishes. In other cases there appears to 
be no convulsions, and it is not rare to 
find them dead on the nest without a 
straw having been disturbed. Others 
before death turn round as if attacked 
with vertigo. Insome there is a kind of 
vomiting of a glairy, yellowish-white 
fluid ; and the diarahoea, which is nearly 
always present, is either grey, white, 


‘yellow, or black in colour, or streaked 


with blood. The duration of cholera may 
vary from a few hours to two or three 
days. 

Treatment. 


Despite the fact that many authorities 
are unanimous in the conclusion that 
treatment is of little avail, they admit 
that if cholera can be detected in the early 
stage some cures may be effected; the 
following treatment being suggested :— 
Take 25 grains of pulverised camphor, 30 
grains of cayenne pepper, 48 grains of 
pulverised rhubarb, and 60 drops of 
laudanum’ mixed all together, and make 
it into eighteen pills, giving each bird 
sick one pill every three hours. 


Ducks for Export. 


We take the following from the 
“Journal of Agriculture,” contributed by 
Mr. A. Hart, Poultry Expert. 


The duck-breeding industry of the 
State at present offers very favorable 
prospects. We have one of the most 
suitable climates in the world for thig 
purpose. Our other advantages are 
equaliy favorable, and the: present. price 
of grain, root crops, milk and all other’ 
foods must be taken into consideration, 
and weigh largely in favour of this in- 
dustry. ; 

The local trade in ducklings could, no 
doubt be much increased by a necessary 
jmprovement in the breeds, quality, &,, 


of the birds rared. We have also an 
unlimited market in Great Britian and 
South Africa for  properly-fattened 
poultry of all kinds. Ducklings are 
specially suitable for the purpose of ex- 
port, and there is every reason to believe 
that this industry, if properly fostered and 
developed, will result in the establish _ 
ing of a very large and important trade in 
the near future. There is, however, one 
point which must be regarded as of the 
‘most tmportance in this industry, and 
that is the proper feeding of the ducklings 
intended for market or export. Lt does 
‘not matter how suitable the breed or 
cross may be, or how large the frame, if 
proper food is not given liberally such 
stock are worthless for the table, and 
failure is certain. 


The best months for export are from 
December to March. Ducklings sent in 
for export should not be Jess than 44 lb. 
each live weight They should be as 
uniform in size and quality as possible 
An Aylesbury and Pekin cross is prefer- 
able, the Aylesbury drake and Pekin 
ducks being the most favorable way of 


mating. 


For the first month they should be fed 
four times daily, aud after that three 
times. The food should be good .and 
sound. During the first week the food is 
given fairly dry and crumbly, and after 
that moist. Bran. pollard, vegetable and 
root crops are the staple foods, Skim 
milk should be used and all food scalded 
with boiling water and allowed to cool 
before feeding. Grit and green food 
should. be given liberally. Wheat and 
barley should be mixed with the soft food 
Care should be taken to have all the 
surroundings perfectly clean. The fat- 
tening process should be completed in 
from teu to twelve weeks. The cost of 
feeding should be about 1s 7d per pair. 
The weight of the ducklings at this age 
should be 9 or10 lbs. the pair. At the 
average price of 6d per lb. live weight, 
would return 4s 6d to 5s per pair. Adding 
the value of the eggs (which would be 
about 13d each ) to the cost of food, would 
make the outlay 1s 10d, leaving a margin 
of from 2s 8d to 3s 2d per pair. At the 
early part of the season, ducklings would 
bring up to 72d per lb for local consump- 
tion: but this would be for 4 limited 
number 


_ Mr. Hart says:—I would call atten: 
tion to the deterioration of ducks for 
table purposes through being crossed with 
the Indian Runners. The latter are 
certainly good layers, especially in the 
winter months, but they are altogether a 
failure from a table point of view and are 
sold at auction for very low prices. ‘They 


_are also useless as a cross with the larger 


varieties, and breeders should be careful 
not to introduce any of their blood into 


stock intended for breeding ducklings fur 
table or export purposes \ 


6 
Turkeys, 


To the inexperienced person who is 
contemplating the raising of turkeys for 
the first time, a few remarks as to general 
conditions required for best success and 
a little insight concerning their habits 
may not come amiss. The farmer who 
would like to try them as a sideline need 
not hesitate because of the lack of houses 
or, indeed, any accommodation other than 
the farm itself. A few boards, 14 or 18 
inches wide, placed edgewise co form a 
pen of at least 8 by 12 feet in dimension 
or more—the larger the better—a rudely 
constructed shelter in one corner, and if 
the spring weather be very wet, another 
wide board placed on the ground in the 
sheltered corner for the mother hen to sit 
on when hovering over her brood. This 
is the only outfit absolutely necessary to 
successfully care for the chickens. 

As to needing a house when the poults 
are strong enough to use their wings, they 
would willingly roost on its roof, but 
never inside unless driven in and the 
door shut tight. You should. not begin 
with more than two or, at the most, three 
hens; then when you are able to raise 
eighty per cent. of their hatch, it will be 
time enough to think of adding permanent 
coaveniences. After you become pro- 
ficient, you will experience no trouble in 
raising ninety to ninety-five per cent. of 
all chicks hatched. One must grow up 
with this business as with any other, I 
am reminded of a neighbour woman (says 
a writer in an exchange) who removing 
from town to their newly-acquired farm, 
undertook that summer to care for the 
hatch of twelve hens. I foresaw the end, 
and advised her as best I coula, but she 
was very enthuiastic, and workeu early 
and late with them, But the final result 
of the whole season’s work was an increase 


of an average of three-quarters of a turkey . 


per hen. . 

Often in the Jate summer and fall 
visitors called here to see what. they pro- 
nounced * a sight—so many turkeys in one 
flock’—and will occasionally say that 
they do not see why everybody. dues not 


try to raise large flocks: that 150 to 200 


should be more trouble fifty. ‘To all who 
think this I have only to say: Make the 
experiment once, and you will then know 
more than I can possibly tell you on paper, 
The trouble seems to be that so ihany 
make the mistake of confusing turkey- 
growing with the chicken business, when 
really it is very different. While chickens 
often thrive to a certain extent under 
very unhealthy conditions, turkeys, on 


the other hand, while apparently very 


hardy, soon succumb if far removed from 
conditions naturally favourable to them. 
For this reason they should not be kept 
for long at a time in small pens, nor be 
compelled to roost in close houses, nor 
“be fed on filthy ground. Soe 
Yo make a comparison that most 
farmers will understand, turkeys, for the 
greater part of the year, should be treated 
as nearly as possible like sheep. And 
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here let me say that if at times I seem to 
say that turkey-raising is light, pleasant 
work, suited to the strength of a woman, 
and, again, that it is arduous labour fit 
to command the attention of men, it is 
not that I am inconsistent, for the keep- 
ing of pen is child’s play tothe care and 
work required for a large number. But 
whether one grows few or many, the profit 
in them is well worth the time and atten- 
tion bestowed. The wider the range the 
less trouble they will prove. No one 
should try to raise turkeys unless they 
can command at least a few acres of land 
for them at home. 


Where the average farm is large, and 
the range practically unlimited, the 
turkey may indeed be allowed to hunt its 
entire living until cold weather; but on 
a 50 to 100 acre farm, if it is not bounded 
with a turkey-tight fence, one must feed 
them bountifully and regularly to keep 
them where thy Lelong; for a turkey, 
unless better trained, always wants to be 
on the other side of the fence. You are 
not told this as a discouragement, but as 
a warning not to neglect the training of 
them at the proper time, for they can be 
readily trained to stay within proper 


‘limits, also to always stray in a certain 


direction And it is still easier to teach 
them to come home to roost. To succeed 
in this, one must begin with, them while 
the birds are young. 


Some folks consider turkeys such sen- 
seless creatures, put this is because they 
haves never studied them closely, On the 
contrary, J consider turkeys the most 
intelligent of all fowls, A number of 
hens kept through the laying and brood- 
ing season will present to the careful ob- 
server so many different phases of teimper- 
ment—if I may be pardoned for the use 
of the term in such connection—as to be 
positively astonishing. And t ese same 


characteristic habits of the pullet will 


abide with her as ahen to such an extent 


that by this means one may be able 


to easily distinguish certain hens from 
others of the same flock. 


This applies only during the breeding 
season, however, for as soon as they 
choose to consider themselves relieved of 
all their resposibility for the season they 
become apparently possessed of only 


ordinary turkey sense until the time - 


comes that will once again call for the 


_ putting forth of their best efforts. We 
. wight almost deduct a moral from this 


peculiarity of the turkey. , 
As one cannot depend upon the mother 


'turkey to bring her little ones home 


because of her instinctive caution, one 
must strive to gain the confidence of the 


_ poults, This is best done by giving abun- 


dant food—always reserving their tavorite 
dish for supper—keeping up your custom 
ofsometimes allowing them to fight among 


one another for the privilege of eating 


from your hand as you did for amusement 
when they were younger. Always treat 
them with uniform kindness and gentle- 
ness, and teach them to know the sound 


. Street Hast, Adelaide. 
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of your voice: and from the time they are 
ten or twelve weeks’ old, the most careful 
old mother in turkeydom will find herself 
unable to keep them from hunting you 
up about sundown. 


Undertakers. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc~ 

tors and Carriage Proprietors 

All Funerals conducted under personal 

supervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide. 

Phones—Adelaide 1577, Port 110, and 

Semaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78 


Music Sellers. 


OPP’S Arcade Music Stores, Adelaide 

Cheapest place for Sheet Music 

sond for Catalogues of our Sixpeny Music 
Free. 


Locksmith. Ete. 


GEBHARDT (August J. Gebhardt) 

e Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 
nist, Grenfell Street (Rear of No. 70, 
right opposite Bible House) Adelaide, 
Repairs to Saddlers’ Lronmongery a. 
speciality, Keys fitted to any lock or 
any given sample. 


Tailors. 


Sick F., Sen., Cash Tailor, Clothier 

and General Outfitter, 284 Rundle 
Suits to order on 
the shortest notice, and at Lowest Prices 


“~ Bey 
FOR UP-TO-DATE FOOTWEAR 
And DOWN-TO-DATE PRICES Try 
E. C. JARMAN, 


101 Hindley Street (next Grant’s Dining 
Rooms), and 249a King William Street 
(Moss? Cornet). Repairs neatly “and 
promptly executed. Measures a speciality 
Peete: ee AR eS ey 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


The Office of « The Australian Gardener ” 


has been removed trom Genders’ Build- 
ing, to premises situated at’ the corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide, and 
next door to Brewn’s Livery and Letting 
Stables. = 

The paper is published monthly, atid 
is only 8s 6d per annum posted to any 
address in the Commonwealth, 
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MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Dark Crimson-scarlet, long pointed petrals, beautifully incurved. 


\\ 


can 


= 


Pea rashes. 


COX’S SPECIAL EXHIBITION. 


It is a mixtnre of all Cox’s best “Show” strains, specially 
selected for exhibition purposes. We confidently recom- 


mena this strain to our exhibiting readers. 
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These choice 


strains are not usually of strong germinating power, and 


the seed should be carefully sown under cover in Feb. 
March, or April for the best resvlts. Per pkt. 2s. — 


FOR 


Painting, 
Paperhanging 


Signwritin g, 
TRY 
F. WICKES, 
Gawler Place, Adelaide. 


PHONE 
1963 


Prices. Right, 


Hoardings to Let for Advertising in City 
: and Suburbs, 


Month of April. 


The month of April, with its anticipated 
showers of rain, usher in the beginning of 
unwonted activity to the open gardens. 
Cleaning up and battling with weeds, in- 
sects, and fungus pests, manuring and 
digging it in, planting out seedlings; and 
a general trimming up are all items of 
importance during this month, 

ow is the time to consult your seed- 
men’s catalogues and pay a visit to the 
nurseries. Any one interested in flowers 
need never beafraid to seek out a nursery- 
man and wander with him around his 
show of garden beauties He recognises it 
as part of his business, and a visitor may 


learn a great deal from a practical man in 


half an hour spent in such a pleasant 
fashion. The result will probably be that 
the visitor may spend a few shillings for 
some things that wiil give him the great- 
est pleasure not merely for the time being 
or a day or week or two, but for months, 
and may be for years. This not only for 
himself, but to his family, his friends, 
and all who pass by his garden. One 
swallow does not make a summer but one 
flower will often make a garden more 


beautiful than ever it was before. 
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Cox's Mixed Foods for Birds, awarded Certificate of Merit, 
Adelaide Exhibition. 


It is rather surprising that the beauties 
in floriculture are not more sought after 
for presents to friends. What form of 
kindly regard is it possible to give for the 
expression of feeling than a beautiful 
flower. he pleasure is doubly enhanced 
by the efforts of the recipient to cultivate 
it and show appreciation of the kindly 
gift. We commend this idea to our 
readers, and now is an opportune time to. 
make the choice, 


ee eens 


TO GARDENERS. 


——_—_—_—— 


Garden Land 


On Torrens. 


FOR SALE, 12} acres, River Frontage. 
House 6 rooms, cellars, outhouses, etc 


The land will grow anything 
This place cost’ £950: will be sacrificed. 
for L775: ” PR ‘ 

»- Apply “H” This Office 
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Sow e&et 


The present is a favourable time to sow 
Sweet Peas, They like the soil well 
trenched and plenty of manure, worked 
into the bottom of trench. Decided 
colours show their colors best when 
planted in an open situation, the delicate 
shades, lilacs, and mauves show best when 
planted in a partially shaded position. 
All Sweet Peas should be copiously 
watered, and given alternate waterings of 


liquid mauure during dry weather in the 9 


Spring. © 


The following are new and of recent | 


introduction, and can be obtained from 

Messrs E. & W. Hackett. padi 
Blanch Burpee—Very chaste, of ex- 

quisite form and large size 

 E.S. Castle—Large, rich rosy-carmine, 

with slight salmon shading in the stand- 


ard, producing a lovely and striking effect, 7 


especially in artificial light 

Frank Dolby-—A lovely pale blue, the 
same shade as Lady Orisel Hamilten, but 
very much larger, being the largest and 
finest pale blue variety of to-day 

Mrs Alfred Watkins.—A supurb pale 

_ pink 
Nora Unwin—Takes its place easily in 


the front rank of whites, far in advance 


of all other whites 

These four novelties are of the “Gladys 
Unwin” type, with the same large flowers 
and bold wavy standard, producing mostly 
four flowers on long stems 

Black Michael— Reddish maroon almost 
a self 

Bolton’s Pink—Pale pink, large, good 
substance 

Countess Speucer — Beautiful 
flowered pink 

Evelyn Byatt--Rich orange standard, 
wings deeper colour ; very striking 


oh 


large 
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Single Plant of ‘‘ Cupid. 


Gladys Uuwin—A lovely pale pink: 
the forerunner of a distinct class pf 
Sweet Peas ; F 

Helen Lewis (Orange Countess )—Fine 
orange pink 

Helen Pierce—Bright blue mottled on 
white ground 


Henry Hckford—Fine salmon-orange | 


self 

Miss H. C. Philbrick—Fine bright 
blue self 

Phillis Unwin—Deep rosy carmine self 

Queen Alexandra—The finest scarlet 
self 


(Grown in a pot 


a 
Engraved from a Photograph). 
Sear Gem—Bright crimson-scarlet 

se 

Dwarf Cupid, or Tom Thumb Sweet 
Peas. These Peas are of dwarf habit, not 
exceeding five or six inches, the individual 
plants spreading to ten or fifteen inches 
in diameter. Foliage is good, flowers are 
borne in clustres of two or three on stems 
about four inches Jong, quite as large and 
as deliciously scented as those of the 
Kekford class. 


MY JEWELLER 


W. Cox, 


AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
’ Watches Cleaned from 2s 6d 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices, 


1 Rundle Street p,QRrosie 


B. Harris, 
Practical Tailor, 
| Payneham Road, St Peters 


Gents own material made up. 
Repairs and alterations neatly 
executed 
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New Petunia. 


—_ 


KING ALPHONSO. 


This fine new Petunia of the grandi- 


mys f : 
& flora superbissima class. bears very 
es 


large dark crimson flowers, like those 
of the variety Prince of Wurttemberg, 
but the petals of this novelty. are 
boldly waved and frilled to such an 
extent that the widely-opened brilliant 
black throat of the flower is almost 
entirely concealed, {As the opoosite 
electro shows, this new hybrid is of 
strikingly handsome appearance. 


A New Poppy. 


ADMIRAL. 


This single paeony-flowered Poppy is of 
surprising beauty. . Is is characterised by 
large round smooth-edged flowers of 
glistening pure white, with a broad band 
of brilliant scarled around the top, occu: 
pying a full quarter of the corolla, T 
two colours form an extremely te Ing 
contrast, similar to that seen in the 
variety Danebrog. Planted in groups this 
Poppy comes nearly true from seed, and 
produces a magnificent effect, 
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Hints on Bulb Culture. 


Proper Conditions of Soil. 

Only plant bulbs when the ground is in 
a nice friable condition, and never when 
the soil is wet and sticky Better plant 
late in good friable soil than early in wet 
saturated ground Aa 

After digging or trenching, the ground 
should be allowed to settle at least ten 
-days before planting If planted on freshly 
trenched ground, as the land subsides the 
bulbs will be drawn down below their 
: er depth 
pause aaetGars have a tendency to 
‘plant too deeply, and thousands of bulbs 
are destroyed annually by too deep plant- 
ing (crocuses especially suffer from this 
error) The proper guide to go by is the 
pulb itself, which should be covered with 
goil once and a half to twice its own 
depth but not more, measure the bulb 


from its base to its shoulder Thus a 
daffodil bulb measuring two inches from 
its base to shoulder should be covered 
with three to four inches of soil, and a 
crocus bulb measuring one inch in depth 
with only one and a half to two inches 
of soil. 

Most bulbs object to the ammonical 
ploperties of manure, consequently hot 
or fresh stable manure should never be 
used to digin the ground for bulbs, but 
only well decayed stable or cow manure 

How to get Flowers in Winter. 
_ Very few things are easier to grow than 
outdoor bulbs By sprinkling sand liber- 
ally round the bulbs when planting, they 
will thrive in almost any soil Most bulbs 
ina few years multiply enormously A 
writer on bulbs, some years ago said many 
people will spend shillings on coleus 
plants, which probably die in the same 
winter, whilst the same amount of money 


expended on bulbs would give the pur- 
chaser an infinitely more amount of 
-pleasure and profit 


The Polyanthus narcissus, such as the 
Paper-white, Solisl, wor, with the lovely 
Romar: Hyacinth, open the bulb season : 
then follow the Daffodils, Snowflakes, 
Snowdrops, later Polyanthus narcissus, 
Ranunculus, Poeticus, Freesias, etc. 


Fresh manure must not be put in with 
bulbs, the best stuff to use is street 
sweepings about twelve months old 


Slugs often attack Hyacinths when the 
buds are just breaking through the 
ground: a certain remedy is to place 
fairly fresh lime in a bag and shake it 


_ over the plants at night. 


Ranunculus should be soaked in water 
a few hours before planting 
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PURE 
LOLLIES. 


Send your Order to 


JOHN 


WALTON, 


Who'e-ale Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 


"CW FOR SS’ E., Adelaide, 


VICTORIA 
DYE WORKS 


(BE. L. RAY) 


172 Rundle Street 
(Opposite York Hotel) and 


Stephen’s Place, 

(Side of Marshall’s) 
Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 
equal to new. 

Feathers Dyed and Curled 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice. 


Manures. 

Year by year. owing to constant crop- 
ping and want of attention to suitable 
rotations, our soils are becoming deteri- 
ated. Those elements so important to 
the health and life of all field and garden 
¢rops—viz. nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash—are gradualy but surely being 
diminished quantity, andif not replaced 
by some means or other, the result is in- 
evitably an impoverished soil, and, as a 
natural corollary. an impoverished farmer. 
There are, undoubtedly, soils of such 
surpassing richness in all parts of the 
State that, although some of them, have 
borne over thirty successive wheat crops 
without rest or manure, they still yield 
from 20 to 30 bushels of good grain per 
acre. But allsoils are not so constituted, 
and in order to ‘keep their fertility, the 
manure becomes imperative. Of the 
chemical bodies (writes Mr. Brunnich. 
Agricultural Chemist) carbonic acid, 
water, phosphoric acid. nitrogen, potash. 
lime, magnesia, iron, and sulphuric ‘acid— 
which are all absolutely necessary for the 
growth of a plant—not all need to be 
applied in the form of artificial manures, 
but only those which are shown by prac- 
tical experience. to be more quickly 
exhausted and which are generally found 
in: only small quantities in the soil, as 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. 

Our commercial manures are, conse- 
quently, chiefly composed of these chemi- 
cals, their value depending entirely on the 
amount and on the form in which the 
chemical compounds are ‘found in the 
manures. Enormous quantities of arti- 
ficial. manures are used on the Continent 
of Europe. In the Canton of Berne, 
Switzerland, the amount of important 
plant foods put back ou the land in the 
form of stable manure alone amounts to 
4,700 tons of phosphoric acid 24,000 tons 
nitrogen, thus proving that the land was 
‘robbed of more than half of its most 
valuable constituents, for whilst, in ad- 
dition, 1,800 tons phosphoric acid, 240 
tons potash, and 93° ‘tons nitrogen ‘were 
supplied to the land in form of artificial 
manures, the.average crops grown took 
out of the coil 12,000 tons’ phosphoric acid 
41,0C0 tons potash, and 36,000 tons nitro- 
gen. If this happens in a country where 
agriculture has reached a high perfection, 

how much more disastrcus must be the 


result of such cultivation as generally 
practised in our State. Some cf our 
farmers have manured, but it has been 
done in a blindfold and reckless manner. 
The farmer purchased, perhaps, afew bags 
of meatworks‘ manure, superphospate, and 
guano, and applied them alone or mixed 
without getting any result. and, of course, 
wisely abandoned further trials. In con- 
tinuation of this subject, we commend to 
our readers Mr. Brunnich‘s valuable paper 
published in the “Queensland Agricultural 
Journal.“ of October. 1900.. 


Following, we give some further useful 
notes of manure from our exchanges :— 


APPLICATION OF SUPERPHOSPATE TO 
THE WHEAT Crop. 


It used to be a general custom to give 
the crop the benefit of an autumnal 
artificial dressing of two or three cwt. of 
superphosphate just before or at the time 
of sowing, and this is still the practice 
which obtains on the Continent. More- 
ever, it would appear to be in accordance 
with the views of agricultural experts, 
Thus, at Rothamsted, when it is thought 
desirable to apply phosphate of lime, a 
dressing of two cwt. is ploughed in before 
the seeding operation, aud another autho- 
rity recommends an autumn dressing just 
before sowing of two or three cwt. super- 
phosphate per acre. 

As opposed to this plan, the practice 
has grown up in this country of broadcast- 
ing the superphosphate in the spring, 
probably being found more convenient, 
and to answer equally well. 

The wheat plant wants its supply of 
nourishment most when vegetation starts 
after its winter rest, andduring . the 
months of February, March, and April 
(August, September, and October, in our 
State) absorbs about three-fourths of the 
fertilising constituents required’ during 
its whole period of the growth, and it 
oppropriates greedily the quantities not 
only of nitrogen applied as ‘nitrate of 
soda in the spring, but also the soluble 
phosphoric acid of the superphosphates 
and potash. : 

Nitrate of soda, applied alone, acts too 


quickly and with too stimulating a force ; | 


the plant should have at the’ same time 
phosphoric acid available to its rootlets. 
Tt is told of a successful farmer that, 


_ clothed in a loose coat with two enormous 


pockets, one containing nitrate of soda 
and the other superphosphate, he used to 
walk over his fields of wheat in the spring 
and wherever he saw a patch looking 
weakly or yellowish, indicating in- 
sufficient nourishment, he used to spread 
a handfull out of each pocket, with the 
remark that he was mending his crop, 
and, as a matter of fact, he nearly always 
succeeded in gettinga good crop. 

A very suitable dressing is two cwt. 
superphosphate mixed with three-quarters 
of acwt. of sulphate of ammonia, applied 
in June, and followed up in August, if the 
appearance of the growing crops indicate 
the want of it, by three-quarters of cwt. 
of nitrate of soda, : 

Tf the soil is of a chalky character, . 
deficient in potash, three-quarters of a 
cwt. of sulphate of potash should be mixed 
with the superphosphate and. sulphate 
of ammonia, . F 

After heavy rains it may be expected 
that a proportion of the plant foods have 
been washed out of the soil, and therefore 
an artificial supply, such as we have above 
indicated, would seem to be desirable, 


Decomposition or MANURE, 


The decomposition of manure~depends . 
largely upon the amount of moisture in 
the heap When manure is dry the 
chemical changes occur slowly, butZmore 
rapidly when the heap is wet. When 
manure is mixed with a liberal supply of 
absorbeut materials, and stored under 
shelter, it will undergo but litile change, 
but when wanted for use it may be de- 
composed in a short timeifsaturated with | 
urine. If the bedding used‘in the stalls 
is cut fine it will serve the purpose desired - 
fully as well as when uncut, but the main 
advantage is that the fine material may be 
more intimately mixed with manure, and 
will then better absorb the liquids, to’ say 
nothing of the - easier. handling, loading, 
and distribution of the: manure onthe 
fields when the season arrives for spread- 
ing it. Much of the value of manure is 
lost by mismanagement The quantity 
of manure made by a cow in one year is 
very large, ‘especially if all the liquids and 
solids are saved, With the use of litter it 
is claimed that a cow will make a ton of ~ 
manure‘a month, but this’ estimate in- 
cludes the absorbent materials Of « the 
litter, which serve to ‘prevent ‘loss rather 
than to add anything of value to the, 
manure. $e ! 
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Manure FRoM ONE Cow 


It is estimated that one cow will produce 

fourteen tons of manure in a year, in- 
cluding the bedding, and that the cost of 
the manure will be about 4s. a ton. Its 
value, however, depends upon the kind 
of food from which it is produced. Manure 
is never the same quality, The moment 
it begins to ferment no matter how it is 
kept, it gives off a portion ofits substance 
(ammonia) in a gaseous form, but this gas 
may be largely prevented from escaping 
by the use of absorbents, day earth, water 
or acids. ‘he fermentation of manure in 
the soilis both chemical and mechanical 
in its ection on the soil itself. It tends 
to decompose the insoluble matter, being 
a disintegrating agent by reason of the 
fact that decomposition of manure inthe 
soil induces and hastens chemical reaction 
of the insoluble substances. 


Can you get cow or pig manure? If you 
can, then do so by all means. Both are 
splendid fertilisers for a flower garden, 
there being little heat in either of them, 
there is no fear of harm being done when 
they are being dug into the soil between 
growing plants. No manure—let it be cow 
or pig. horse or sheep or fowl—should be 
dug into the soiiin a fresh state. It is 
better to stack it in some protected place, 
and only use it after it has been in the 
heap some months. Many gardeners 
have their manure arranged in three heaps 
The fresh manure is placed in one; this, 
after a month, is turned on to heap No. 2 
where it is allowed to lie two or three 
months, and is then turned on to No, 3— 
the heap from which it is used. 


Sueze Manvee, 


The manure from sheep is worth more 
than that derived from any other animal ; 
‘next to that from the hog, and then from 
‘the horse, manures from cattle being less 
valuable than that from other animals. 
But in quantity produced cattle come first 
‘then horses, next hogs, with sheep last. 
The value of manure does not depend 
-altogether upon the animal producing it, 
however, as the character of the food 
consumed largely influences the manure, 
and even the manure from the same animal 
varies in quality and quantit3 daily. 

Sheep manure, which is particularly 
rich in nitrogen, is rather difficult to get, 
-and consequently expensive, but should 
you have a chance of getting a load at a 


reasonable price (say, 6s. or 7s), seize it, - 


especially if you are a carnation grower. 
This manure is one of the very best for 
the dainthus tribe, and may be used by 
covering the surface of the bed to the 
depth of one inch, and lightly forking 
it in. 

Fown Manure. 


The excrements of fowls, and with 
‘them may be included pigeons, ducks and 
geese, do not form a rich manure, and are 
not to be compared for fertilising value to 
the genuine Peruvian guano derived from 
birds living on fish, 


According to Dr. Aikman, fowl excre- 
ments yield from 0:8 to 2 per cent. of 
nitrogen 3 to 2 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, and less than I per cent. of potash 

The quality is very variable. Accord- 
ing to series of recent analyses it may 
contain from— 

5 to 20 per cent of sand 


50... 75 water 

0d ... 25 organic matter 
06 4 nitrogen 
05 22 phosphoric acid 
05 1 potash 


4 fowl produces about 12 lb, in a year 

As a means of preservation and prepar- 
ation of the manure, it isa good plan to 
spread on the heap a little gypsum, or, 
better still, kainit,as the latter, besides 
helping to retain the ammonia, furnishes 
a proportion. of potash; and if a little 
sulperphosphate is alsoadded, the mixture 
would form a useful complete manure of a 
nitrogenous character. 


Fowl droppings are a yery valuable 
manure, but, owing to its heat, must be 
used with caution, especially amongst 
young and tender things. Its value is 
considerably increased by being dried in 
the sun. after which it is best stored in 
large boxes and kept in a dry place. 
Nowadays almost everyone keeps a few 
fowls, and by careful collecting and storing 
of their manure an appreciable increase 
in the profit accruing from them may be 
made. 


SraBLE MANURE 


Stable manure should be kept long 
enough in the heap to enable all straw to 
become rotted, unless the soil be of a 
heavy clayey sort, when it wonld be bene- 
fited by digging it in quite fresh. A layer 
three inches thick spread over the surface 
and turned under would not be too much 
in such ground. 

Of chemical and artificial manures 
suitable for the flower garden, may be 
mentioned (a) sulphate of ammonia; (b) 
superphosphate ; (c) basic slag or phos- 
phate. 

The first of these—sulphate of am- 
monia—is a powerful nitrogenous manure 
and can be applied to beds during the 
early autumn or spring, at. the rate of 
one pound of manure to twenty square 
yards. Before sowing it, break up all the 
lumps small enough to pass through an 
one-eighth inch mesh sieve. Sow thinly 
and evenly, carefully avoiding letting any 
fall upon the foliage of plants, as they are 
likely to be burnt with it. 


SULPHATE or AMMONIA 
makes a splendid liquid manure for cine- 


‘rarias pelargoniums, etc. A tablespoonful 


in a gallon of water is quite strong enough 
It is better to err on the side of giving it 
too weak than that of giving it too strong 


Liquip MANURE. 


In giving liquid manure of any kind, 
there are two rules that must be kept in 
mind—(1) only give it to healthy growing 
plants: (2) Water first with clean water. 


SUPEKPHUOSPHATE 


may be applied at the same time as the 
sulphate of ammonia, the two being 
thoroughly nixed and sown together: 4 
lb. of sulphate of ammonia on twenty 
square yards of surface is a safe quantity 
to use. 

For Rosgs. 

This fertiliser is a splendid one for 
rose beds. Basic slag or Thomas’ phos- 
phate will be of small value unless broken 
and ground very small. When preparing 
new gardens, digging holes for trees, 
renovating borders, a sprinkling of basic 
slag on the lower spit dues good. 


W. H. Coats & Son 


EFruitgrowers 
And Wholesa e Exporters, 


East End Market. Adelaide 


EXPORTERS «nd Importers of 
Fresh Fruit 


Agents for Renmark Fruits and Dried 
Fruits 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 


Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded to all 

parts of the State at lowest 

rates from our own garden 

Ironbank. 7 


Look ! 
Seeds for Present Planting 


FLOWER SEEDS— 


Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphrena, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d per doz. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS— 


Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow 
Pumpin Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry 
Water Melon, Sweet Melon, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 


sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend 
lucerne (varieties). ? 
Write for samples and prices, All seeds post frees 


peas and beans excepted, 
Chick Meal, 1s 3d per doz. 


All Poultry Requisites. 
Green Bone, 6d per pkt. Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 


tC. 
- Plants of all descriptions. | Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
sentation Bougets. bridal Suites a speciallty, 


HEYNE, POTTER & CO., 
Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 


Florists, 


17 RUNDLE ST., Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 
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Adulteration of Milk. 


The specific gravity of normal cow’s 
milk is calculated to range between 1-029 
and 1-033. As the specific gravity remains 
almost constant, it is possible to tell if 
milk is adulterated, also the form of 
adulteration practised. The addition of 
water to milk causes a low specific gravity, 
and the addition of skim milk a high 
specific gravity: very rich milk has 
naturally a low specific gravity, but the 
excessive amount of fat present is suf- 
ficient guarantee of its quality. What is 
needed to prove the common adulteration 
of milk—ie., thy addition of milk or 
water—is abnormally high or low specific 
gravity combined with an insufficient 
amount of fat. It must be borne in mind 
that the addition of preservatives to milk 
increases the specific gravity, also that 
temperature affects the lactometer read- 
ing. All iactometers work best at the 
temperature at which they are stander- 
ised, which 1s usually 60 degrees Fahr. If 
however the specific gravity of milk is to 
be taken ata lower or higher temperature, 
an addition or reduction must be made. 
For every degree of temperature above 60 . 
degrees Kahr add 0:1 to the lactometer 
reading (heat expands milk), for every 
degree of density below 60 degrees Fahr, 
deduct 0:1 from the lactometer reading 
Milk should never be tested for at least 
three hours after milking on account of 
the gases it contains when fresh. 


Simple Method of Testing Milk. 

A simple way of discovering if milk is 
up to standard, when scientific tests are 
not available, is to weigh one gallon of 
milk on a'reliable balance, and to deduct 
the ‘weight of the vessel. If the milk 
weighs 10} lb. —that.is, }1b. more than 
the same quantity of water » the milk may. 
be accepted as containing the solid matter 
required. The specific gravity of good’ 
milk is calculated at 1.038, which corre- 
sponds in weight to an increase of about 
31 oz. on one'gallon of milk at 60 degrees 
Fahr., compared with the weight of one 
gallon of, water at the same. temperature. 
Of course it is niore satisfactory to have 
milk tested scientifically. but it this, can- 
not be done, an approximate idea of the 


value of millk can be made? Of courge it - 


must be.,remembered, that if anyone 
desires'to calculate thé'amount of butter 


it is posstbleto maké from a given ,quan- 0” 


tity of milk withoutthe aid of scientific. 
appliances; aecuracy will depend on ter 
perature and promptitude. To gain some. 
idea of the.fat contents.of any sample of 


milk; Take! an ever sample of “nilk 


immediately after “milking, set it‘ fromi4.. 
to 6 inches deepiitya dairy which vegisters " 


48 to b0 Gegrees,‘aind let it stand-undis- 
turbe peeheautiy cals or forty-eight-hours. 
Skim the milk, ripen the cream and churn 
it. A separator should be used for separ- 
ating the cream from the milk when 
possible, as this test is valueless unless 


as the Dutch Belted 


down to 5,300,000 cows, 
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the dairy registers 50 degrees below new 
milk heat. It is necessary to know the 
exact amount of milk used with the test, 
ag ten gallons must produce at least 3 lb. 
of butter, or the milk may be considered 
below standard. 


—“— 


Dairying on Costly Land 

Why is dairying in Holland prosperous 
in spite of her high priced lands, high 
taxes, and other high costs of production ? 
The milk cows of Holland average 4.227 
quarts of milk per head per year, on a 
conservative estimate. There is the one 
plain fact that underlies the most success- 
ful dairy practice on earth. The Hollandrs 
have for centuries bred cows for milk. 
They have bred big cows. They have fed 
and housed them scientifically. They 
desired milk to drink, to sell, and churn. 
They have as the result of their work 
those two fam. us breeds of cows known 
and Holstein- 
Friesian, 

They keep these cows bred up and fed 
up to a standard that means an average 
yearly production of 4,227 quarts, or over 
9,000 1b, of milk per head. That is to say 
the Holland farmers on their £100 to 
£400 an acre dairy land milk cows that 
surpass the‘ show’ cows of American ex- 
periment stations and millionair farmers 
of other countries. 

Are these Holland cows higher priced 
cows? Authorities estimate that the 
960,000 milk cows in Holland are worth 
£10,050,000. That is an average of £11 
10s per head. 

It requires about 17,000,000 milch cows 
to produce the milk of the United States, 
and the average yearly yield per cow is 
about 1,300 quarts. With cows of the 
Holland type yielding 4,227 quarts per 
cow, our 17,000,000 cows could be cut 
and that would’ 
‘mean a sufficient saving in investment, in 

feed, in shelter, in labour, and other costs 
of élements to make the dairying interest 
the most profitable farm, interest in the 
world. The position of the’ Australian 
dairy farmer as regards the average annual 
production of milk per eow per annum is 
somewhere about the same level’ as the 
Americin‘farmer. With better cows and 
better treatment of them our average 
_ butter yield per, cow could be easily 


i 


‘eased. by at least fifty per cent. 


i % eek 

While a sick pig is generally-hard to ~ 

~ cure (says an ‘American writer), there 
Tee ‘ Boe 

are many remedies prescribed for hog: 


ailments. I have only one remedy for a 
sick pig, and that is a very simple one: 
Rheumatism, paralysis, blind staggers, 
thumps, scours, ete, I treat all alike 
though in varying proportions My cure- 


ain= = 


A Cure-All for. Pigs: _ 


I3 


all or panacea is nothing more than fresh. 
new milkand turpentine. For a young 
pig, say, six weeks, I administer a tea- 
spoonful of turpentine in, say, half a pint 
of milk Unless the pig is very sick, it 
will readily drink this If too far gone to 
drink, it must be administered with a 
spoon An older pig, however, will seldom 
refuse new milk, even when a tablespoon- 
fulis given in a quart or more I always 
keep a supply of turpentine on hand, and 
when there is anything wrong with my 
pigs, at once give a dose of turpentine 
and new milk Itis the best remedy I 
know of for all the ills that pigs are heir 
to Grade the dose from a teaspoonful for 
a six-weeks-old to a tablespoonful or more 
for a mature hog The milk may be given 
ad libitum, or as much as the pig will 
take to drink freely 


‘Farmers, 


REQUIRE 
THOROUGHLY ° 
RELIABLE Bicycles. 


am Sole Agent for the following firms:— 
PERRY, HOWE, 
SEIDEL & NAUMAUN, 
HAWLEY, FAIRFIELD, 


ROYAL, Etc, 
Th se represent the 


Best IN EXISTENCE 


I also build B.S A., or pattern Cycles of 
any weight, shape or colour. 


Secondhand Cycles bought; sold or 
exchanged. 
Repairs to all makes of Cycles 
If your SEWING MACHINE has been 
given up by. all other repairers, bring it » 
to me and I will make it work like it did 
whilst new. * No Cure No Pay. 


EF. MOLLER, 
a 199 Rundle Street 


DO YOU 


Printing. 


WV OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
hy ‘TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in, first-class style and on shortest 
notice, at the “ Australian Gardener ”’ 
Office, corner of Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
Subscription to “ Australian Gardener’’ 
is 8s.-6d. per annum, post free to any 
address in the Commonwealth. 


ry 


Answers to Correspondents. 
jé RosrgrowEr—The latest introduction 
to the Rose world is the Queen of Spain 
exhibited at the Temple Show, London. 
It was shown by Messrs. S. Bide & Son, 
of Farnham, an English firm. It is a 
hybrid perpetual, of a pale flesh tint with 
a dark centre, borne on erect stems. It 
is said to have well deserved the honors 
showered upon it as a desirable acquisition 
The Rose most admired at the National 
Rose Society’s Exhibition. came from 
Alex. Dicksion & Sona, who consider that 
they have secured their best Tea Rose in 
one named Miss Myles Kennedy, described 
as a glorified Souvenier d’ Elise Vardon, 
A charming colour in clear silvery white, 
shaded with buff, a deeper pink in the 
centre, and the back edge of the petals 
a slightly deeper shade of pink. 


UR, 


San Salvador Cobeea 


A magnificent climber, 
with foliage of bright 
vivid green. The flower 
is strikingly effective, 
with long stamens. 


Mammoth Perfec- 
tion Cosmos, 
The flowers are twice 
the size of the old 
Cosmos, and the petals 
-are broader, forming a 
fine large round flower 


Cactus Dahlias. 
; Choice mixed, includ- 
ing all the best and 
newest varieties, can 
be obtained from, 
EH. & W. Hackett. 
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FINE HEALTHY PLANTS OF THIS 


HANDSOME HARDY IRIS, (4s. each. 


E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 


Dautra.—Yes. There is a new type of 
Dahlia introduced this year by Messrs. 
Hobbies, of Dereham, It is known as the 
Paeouy Flowered variety, and is spoken 

of as an interesting and charming depar- 

ture from the Cactus variety. It has the 
advantage of showing well up above the 
foliave, which is considered an improve- 
ment on the Cactus in that respect. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, LovER.—The latest 
fashion in Chrysantheums has been set by 
W. Wells & Co., of Mersham, who secured 
nineteen awards at the Ro al Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show for a new strain of 
singles. Great enthusiasm appears to 
have arrisen overa variety called Glitter, 
an imposing bloom, of a glittering yellow 
tint. Showing the popularity of this one 
was a pure white. Snowflake. 


Carnation —White Perfection is the 
name of the Carnation that gained the 


7S Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


greatest honors at the Winter Carnation 
Show in London, but Dutton’s Imported 
White Lawson gained the premier prize 
for thirty-six best at the same show. 


W ALLFLowER.—This flower has almost 
gone out of cultivation in South Australia 
But in England nurserymen have renewed 
Interest in it, and Sutton & Sons have 
come out with a new ivory white variety, 
which would be quite a new idea amongst 
the oldtime favourites of our grand- 
mothers. 


AMATEUR.—Now is the time to do your 
budding of Roses. It should have been 


done earlier, but is not too late now. The 
best answer to your request is shown in 
the picture below, 


E. B. COX & Co, Seedsmen, Etc., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace. 
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The Gladiolus. 


By J. Cronin. 

Gladiolus is a genious of bulbous root- 
ing, prennial plants, chiefly found native 
in South Africa. Some few species have 
been discovered in South and Hast Europe 
and West Asia, but the majority, and the 
most important, are natives of Cape of 
Good Hope. The original species are 
rarely found growing 1n gardens, except in 
botanical collections, having been super: 
seded by hybrid varieties of superior 
character as ornamental plants. During 
the last fifty years hybridizers in various 
parts of Europe, and latterly in England 
and America, have paid special attention 
to the gladiolus, and have produced varie- 
ties of a greater diversity of colour in the 
flowers, larger individual and finer marked 
flowers, and more robust aud larger spikes. 
There are several recognised types, noted 
for some distinctive marking : r character- 
istic, among the most importent being the 
early flowering section, a hardy type that 
will endure sevére frost: Lemoinei, red 
and yellow varieties with a large, purplish 
blotch on the lower segments vf the flowers 
Childsii, an American raised type, with 
flowers of great size and bright colour: 
and Kelwayi, an English strain producing 
large spikes of finely coloured flowers 
Many of the finer new varities ure raised 
from Gandavensis and Nancieanus, both 
hybrid types, of which improved varieties 
are also being raised. The range of coloar 
embraces almost all shades of white, 
crimson, yellow, and purple, many kinds 
being finely “blotched or marked with 
other colours. 

The gladiolus is one of the most effec- 
tive plants for garden display in mixed 
groups of plants, the bold bright flower— 
porae on long spikes, and lanceolate leaves 
—harmonizing with most types of foliage 
The flowers are specially useful for cut- 
‘tings, berg highly decorative and easily 
arranged. If the blooms expand during 
hot, dry weather they do not last well, but 
the spike may be cut when the lower 
plooms are opening, and if placed in water 
jn a well lighted room every bud on the 
apike will expand. The course usually 
adopted by florists is to cut the spikes, 
and place them in water on the apjear- 
ance of the first flowers, and hasten or 
retard the opening of the blooms by ad- 
= itting, or preventing admission of light, 


The most suitable soil is a rich friable 
well'drained loam, although the plants 
will succeed fairly in heavy clay, or light 
saudy soil, if well drained. ‘The soil 
should be deeply worked and manured. 
Well de ayed horse or cow manure is 
suitable, but no manure should be allowed 
to come in contact with the bulbs. For 
the production of exhibition flowers 
specially prepared ‘eds are n-cessary 
These should be in a fairly open position, 
sheltered if possible from north winds, 
but not over-shadowed or invaded by roots 
of large trees. Special attention to the 
manuring and working of the beds prior 
to planting will be compensated by speci 
ally fine spikes of bloom in season. ‘The 
bulks of early varieties, of which “The 
Bride” isan example, may be planted 
during autumn in clumps or patches in 
the mixed borders, or in separate rows if 
grown in quantity. The bulbs of this 
class are small, and should’ be planted at 
a depth of about four inches. These may 
be left undisturbed for several years, in 
which case slightly deeper planting is ad- 
visable. About three inches apart in the 
cluinps is a sufficient distance to plant. 
The Lemoinei varieties succeed the early 
kinds, and if planted during August or 
September will bloom about the end of 
December. ‘They will well repay special 
treatment, and as they make their growth 
and bloom during dry weather, as a rule 
require a fair amount of manure and 
water. The bulbs of this section should 
be planted at a depth of six inches. and 
should be lifted annually. The larger 
towering kinds may be planted at varying 
periods from november to January. The 


bulbs of theso should be planted about _ 


ove fuot apart and at a deptn of about 
nine inches, when grown in beds for exhi- 
bition. About two feet should be allowed 
between jeach row of bulbs. The beds 
should be mulched, and when the flower 
spikes appear the plants should receive a 
good supply of water if tie weather is dry 
and hot, ‘Lhe plants should be staked 
as a protection against heavy winds. After 
the flowers are cut the usual practice 1s to 
let the plants finish their development 
without further cultivation. ‘This prac- 
tice is wrong, and is the principal cause of 
degeneracy in gladioli. The beds should 
be cultivated, and the plants kept green as 
long as possible, to ensure a thorough de- 
velopment of the bulbs for the following 


season. After the plants die down, the 
bulbs should be lifted and stored in a cool 
dry place until the next planting season. 

Although the gladiolus is usually termed 
a bulb, it is really a corm, ie., a solid 
bulbous root bearing a surface bud, new 
corins being producee on top of the old 
ones. As these corms increase they should 
be divided. They are also increased from 
the small bulbils that are produced at the 
base of the old corms, or at the ends of 
roots in some kinds. These should all be 
saved and rowed out separately in season 
when the largest will probaby bloom the 
same year, and the remainder the follow- 
ing season, They will be identica! with 
the parent varietiss. New varieties are 
raised from seeds. Seeds should be saved 
from the finest varieties, cross - fertilized 
with the pollen of other fine distinctive 
kinds. Seeds should be sown in spring in 
beds or boxes of light snil, where they may 
be grown for the first season, afterwards 
being lifted and treated as the bulblets. 
Many will bloom during the second season 
after sowing the seeds. 

A nuwber of hybrid varieties is annually 
raised from. seeds, and distributed when 
when proved to be meritorious. There 
is, however, no check on the nomenclature 
of the gladiolus, as in the case of the 
rose, chrysantemum, etc. A fair collection 
should include the Lemoinei,. Childsiis 
Nancieanus, Kelwayi, and Gandavensi 
types. 


W. H. Coats & Son 


Fruitgrowers 
And Wholesale Exporters. 
East Bnd Market . Adelaide 
EXPORTERS and Importers of 


Fresh Fruit 
Agents for Renmark Fruits and Dried 


Fruits 
Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 


Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest — 
rates from oarown garden — 
Tronbank. 
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Margaret | 
7 Carnation. 


Flowering abundantly four months 
after sowing. These Margaret Carnations 
are the most profuse-ftowering and best 
perennial Carnations which have ever 
been grown They flower most abundantly 
the first Summer: they are quite constant, 
and. produce eighty per cent. of double 


flowers 


Practical Vegetable and 
Flower Growing. 


Asparagus—As the soil isin a workable 
condition after the rains during last 
month, a portion of the garden should be 
prepared ffor this vegetable, but the 
planting need not be carried ont until 
the end of the winter, or some time during 
the winter if the gardener desires to 
get the work over. 


Beans, Broad—This is a good month 
for the sowing of this vegetable extensivly, 
and it will take the places of varities of 
the kidney bean during the winter months. 
Sow the seed in rows about 3 to 4 feet 
apart. The drills should he 3 inches deep 
and the seed may be dropped from 4 to 6 
inches apart in the drills. Dwarf varieties 
can be planted much closser than the tall 
growing varieties. If artificial manures 
are to be used, try surphosphate of lime 
and potash. These will be found useful 
to add to dung. 


Beans, French or Kidney—Sow a few 
seeds in the warmest districts of the 
State only. 3 


Beat, Red and Silyer—A sowing or two — 


may be made during the month if any 
more plants are required. Young red 
beets now well above ground had better 
be well thined out. Silver beets can be 
transplanted when large enough. Very 
few of these are likely to be required by 
an ordinary-sized family. 


Borecole or Kale (originally Kail)—As 
this is a good winter vegetable and likely 
to improve by a touch of frost, a little 
seed may be sown, Try the dwarf green- 
curled variety, for it is a good one, and if 
grown well is tender and sweet. 


Brussels Sprouts— An admirable vege- 
table and one that sueceeds best in the 
cool climates of the State. The very best 
seed possible to procure should be obtained 
This vegetable, like all the members of 
the cabbage family, need abundauce of 
ood manure. Rotton dung that has not 


had its most valuable constituents washed 
out by rains is the best to use.. The soil 


should be dug deep and the manure well 
mixed with it. 


Cabbage—This is a very good time. to 
sow extensively of this vegetable. Plant 
out well advanced seedlings that had been 


pricked out, and prick out a few from 
geed bed. ; 


Cauliflower— Sow seed during the month 
Prick out seedlings, and plant out advan- 
ced pricked-out plants. It is worth while 
taking a good deal cf care in planting out 
cauliflowers, for much depends on their 
being moved so well that the growth is 
not checked. Water the young cauliflower 
well before removal, and water after they 
are planted. Use abundance of well- 
rotted manure, work the ground well and 
deep before pianting, and during the 
growth of the plants keep the surface soil 
in a friable condition by frequently work- 
ing it 

Carrots—Sow extensively during the 
month as may be required. 


‘Celery—Plant out, from time to time, 
a few well-grown seedlings, If the seed- 
lings have grown large, 1emove several of 
their leaves and cut back their roots 
when planting out. Use abundance of 
manure, and water freely. 


Leek—Seeds may be sown occasionally 
in small quantities during the month, and 
young leeks may be planted out in shallow 
trenches as they are large enough to handle 
that is, when they have grown to a height 
of 6 or 8 inches or so, The soil must be 


made very rich if good samples of leeks 
are required. 


Lettuce—Sow as extensively us may be 
required this month. Plant out seedlings 
as often as it may be necessary to keep up 
a continuous supply, Transplant with 
care to prevent their roots being broken 
more than can be avoided. Use abun- 
dance of rich, well-rotted manure 


Onions—Seeds may. be sown. largely 


during the month, Manure the ‘ground 
heavily, and mix the manure well with 
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the soil. Make the surface soil as fine as. 
possible. Make it level when digging 
and be particularly careful to let it be: 
well drained. Sow seeds in drills, and do 
not cover it deep with soil: just sprink- 
ling the soil over it should be sufficient 


Parsley—Sow a little seed, if plants are 
required. The garden should never be 
withont some plants, for this is a very 
useful herb, and always in demand. 


Parsn p—This vegetable requires the 
soil to be dug deep, it being a very deep- 
rooting plant. Sowa few drills during 
this month. 


Peas—Sow largely in rows from time. 
to time during the month. Stick the 
seedlings, when 2 or 3 inches in height, in 
order that plants may start to climb as. 
soon as possible. 


Try a row or two of the edible podded 
pea, which may be used pod and all, and 
is a very excellent vegetable. 


Radish—Sow occasionally during the- 


month, to keep a supply going. Very 
little space will be needed. 


Schallots and Garlic—Plant out a few 
bulbs in rows, setting them about one foot 
apart 1n rows. Very little garlic need be 
planted, for it is not required much, asa 
rule, in the kitchen. 


Herbs — Seeds may be sown this month. 
of any kinds that may be required, Herbs 
are of great value for domestic purposes, 
and are nearly always needed. 


FLOWERS 


‘lant out as soon as possible all sorts. 
of spring flowering bulbs such as daffodils 
watsonias, hyacinths, tulips, sparaxis 
anemones, ranunculuses, crocuses, snow- 
flakes, etc. 


The autumn is a favourable part of the 
year for begining the work. of flower 
gardening, and anyone who may happen 
to read these notes, and who may have 
unoccupied land, is urged to make a com- 
mencement. Flower seeds’ are heap 
and. at a cost of a few shillings a very 
pretty flower garden could be made: ‘an 
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now is the time to sow all sorts of hardy 
annuals Itisa good time also to sow 
beinnials and perennials, those plants 
which will live for two years or more, and 
those which live for many yoars. The 
annuals, as a rule, live for one season 
only. They grow, produce their flowers, 
ripen their seeds, and then die away 


This is a good time of the year to plant 
evergreens of all kinds, and also for the 
propogating of plants from cuttings, and 
those who desire to increase their stock of 
roses from cuttings should take advantage 
of the best month of the year for this 
purpose. 

Roses, dahlias, chrysanthemums of early 
varieties, carnations of the peapetual or 


tree varieties, bouvardias,and many other - 


plants should be flowering splendidly 


this month. el 


Flower Garden. 


Roses and chrysanthemums. grown from 
specially fine flowers, will require to he 
watered and fed with Jiquid manure, and 
the flower buds or shoots thinned. Fre- 
quent reference is made in these aotes to 
the above plants, chiefly because they are 
the most popular among florists’ flowers, 
thrive in most parts of the State, and are 
generally catered for at Horticultural 
Shows. The result of the treatment ac- 
corded them should also be -an object 
lesson in special culture in any branch of 
agriculture or horticulture One of the 
most important matters is the feeding of 
such plants with liquid manure. Such an 
application is without doubt the most 

rompt and economical method possible. 
‘The plant food is applied to the roots of 
the plants in the only form that they can 
absorb it quickly, it spreads evenly to all 
parts of the root system, and in the 
preparateon the various ferments that are 
needed to make it available at once occur. 
In some cases highly concentrated prepar- 
ations are diosolved and applied at once 
to the planis. In others animal m inures 
are employed, and although less pleasant 
in the preparation and applicition, are 
much cheaper and generally more effec’ ive 
than the chemical manures. Fresh ia- 
nure should be nsed, dry old horse or cow 
manure being valuless. Cow manure is 
generally advised, chiefly because it is the 
Teast harmful, but it is not nearly as 
valuable for the purpose as fresh horse 
manure. Drainage from stables and cow 
sheds ismcre valurble than either, but 
must be aliowed to stand for a fortnight 
at least, and be highly diluted before 
being used Liquid manures should be 
used very carefully, beginning with weak 
solutions and gradully increasing their 
strength Occasionly an application of 
clear water is necessary. Soot, fowl 
manure, blood manure, and guanv, are all 
valuable for making liquid manure, but, 
excepting soot, are liable to “burn » the 
roots unless used very carefully. All 


- reduced to one or two. 
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animal manures used in liquid form should 
be allowed to stand several days after 
“ mixing ” before being used The usual 
plan isto place the manure in a sack and 
suspend it in a tub or other vessel, dilut- 
ing the resulting liquid before application 
About 30.lbs. of horse manure soaked in 
30 gallons of water will, after standing 


> fora week, produce liquid ready to dilute 


at rate of 1 part to 20 clean water. 
Chrysanthemums should be -fairly for- 
ward and should be securely tied as need 
arises Dahlias will need to-be thinned 
in their growth and flower buds. An; 
lateral shoots that occur on the selected 


~ shoots should be rentoved to within’.a foot 


of the surface The lower shoots may be 
allowed to grow and will produce fair 
bloonis later on. 

Roses started into growth should be 


‘kept growing steadily : The -plants: “will 


be benefited by the epplication of liquid 
manure once a week Where a numbor 
of weakly shoots occur they should be 
On-the first ap 
pearance of mildew the plants should be 
“ dusted ” with flowers of sulphur, choos- 
ing early morning while the dew is on 
the plants for the application. 

Carnation Inyers should be ready for 
removal from the plants, and may be 
plantei outin their flowering quarters, 
or rowed out, to plant later. They should 
be attended to in regard to watering and 
cultivation should the weather be warm. 
Seeds of hardy annuals, biennials, aud 
various perennials, may be sworn, and 
herbaceous plants divided and replanted. 

Seedlings pansies, Iceland poppies, and 
other plants raised earlier may be planted 
where it is intended they should bloom. 


NOTES ON SPRAYING 


Mr. J. L. Phillips, Virginia State Crop 
Pest Commission, gives the following in- 
teresting notes on lime and sulphure- wash 


He says that the uncooked lime, salt, and_ 


sulphure wash, recommended by some of 
the American experts. where the heat 
generated by the lime was utilised to mix 
¢he other ingredients, has proved very 
unreliable. He advocates making this 
without the salt, particularly when used 
for Sun Jose scale and using only sulphur 
anl lime. He gives the following formula 
and directions : — : 
Lime-sulphur Wash—Secure an iron 
kettle that will hold about 25 gallons, 
place over the fire, and put four or five 
gallons of water in it. When the water 
gets warn, add 16 Ib. of good unslacked 
Time; as soon as slacking begins, add 15 
Ib. of sulphur, and stir the mixture, 
Continue to stir briskly, so as to mix the 
sulphur well with the lime, and add 
boiling water as needed, so as to bring the 
mass into a thick paste. Stir well while 
in this condition and smash all lumps; 


_ then add enough'water to make fifteen or 
eighteen gallons. If the sulphur is lumpy, . 


spread it on a floor and mash it with a 


5 


Shovel, or make into a pasty mass in the 
kettle, before adding the lime, Boil the 
mixturé vigorously for forty minutes, and 
then strain into the spray barrel with 
enough water to make-50 gallons. The 
better cooked the more effective the wash. 
Either cold or hot water can be used in 
diluting the mixture after it has finished 
cooking, and itis better to add the spray 
to the water in the barrel than to first 
put the spray mixture in the barrel and 
_add the water. ~ 
~.Ars:nate of Lead Spray for Codling 
Moth,—The growers in several of the 
apple-growing districts of Victoria claim 
that the last year’s experience has proved 
that thereis no spray equal to this for 
destroying codling moth, and that Paris 
green is quite superseded, and even arsnite 
of soda (Kedzi’s Compound), so much 
used in South Australia, will give place to 
this spray. The following are the reasons 
given :—First, it will not wash off the 
fruit and foliage if rain comes svon after 
it has been used: that in Paris green or 
arsenate of soda compounds of lime is 
often of inferior quality, or is spent 
and old before it is used, owing to the 
ignorance of the user, who thinks that 
any kind of lime will do for-spraying ; 
further, that the arsenic of soda com- 
pounds the lime is often of inferior 
quality, or is spent and old before it is 
used, owing to the ignorance of the user, 
who thinks that any kind of lime will do 
for spraying ; further, that the arsenic of 
the spray is apt to burn aud damage the 
foliage; ayain, that the spray, if properly 
made, never logs the pipes or nozzle. 

The formula, as given by Inspector 
Prescott, is as follows :— 


1 1b. white arsenic 

2 lb. carbonate of soda (crystals) 
7 lb. acetate of lead 

360jgallons of water 


The arsnic and soda are boiled for abou & 
half an hour until they are dissolved in 
half a gallon of water. The acetate of 
lead should be-dissolved in one gallon of 
warm water. When cold, the arsenie- 
soda blend is gradually stirred into the 
acetate of lead mixture uatil thoy are all 
thoroughiy combined, This stock of 1% 
gallons will yive twelve pints, which can 
pe bottled and securely corked: and each 
bottle will suffice for thirty gallons of 
water. The stock in bottles will keep, 
and can be stored away for any length of 
time. 


~ Printing. 


CNA AND ORNAMEN- 
JAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style and on shortest 
notice, at the ‘“ Australian Gardener ”’ 
Office, corner of Pirie and Wyatt streets. 

Subscription to “ Australian Gardener”’ 
ig 3s. 6d. per annum, post free to any 
address in the Commonwealth. 
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E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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PURE 
LOLLIES. 


Send your Order to 


JOHN 


WALTON, 


Whole:ale Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 


OS EON SE... Adelaide, 


(sci WICTORIA 
DYE WORKS 
f= (EH. L. RAY ) 

172 Rundle Street 

(Opposite York Hotel) and 

Stephen’s Place, 
(Side of Marshall’s) 

Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 

equal to new. _ 

Feathers Dyed and Curled 

Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice. 


The Wise Gobbler. 


Of all the flock the turkey cock was 
was roosting on the lowest limb ; 

The females fat above him sat, and tremb 
ling listened unto him. 

“ Dear girls,” said he, “I think I see a 
hawk above ua in the sky, 

You come below, and I will go above to 
guard you or to die,” 

With flapping wings the silly things flew 
down upon the limbs below, 

While he, the knave, in accents brave, 
declared that he the first should go. 

With good-night peep they fell asleep, but 
soon woke with a frightful screech 

As one by one the farmer's son wrung 
every neck within his reach, 

Of all the flock the turkey cock, aperch 
upon the highest limb, 

Alone was spared, who thus had snared 
the silly hens to swap with him. 

—Exchange. 


Farm—Poultry 


Orsercts 

In poultry-raising, as in any othe? 
branch of stock-raising or agriculture, the 
grower must have a definite object in 
view if success is expected ; 

The object of this paper is not to advo- 
cate the raising of poultry as the sole aim 
of the grower, but to show how it can be 
profitably run as 4 side line to the various 
methods of farming, suchas general farm- 
ing, dairying, fruit- growing, etc 

In any of the above cases, the syste- 
matic raising of poultry can- be made to 
fit in with the ordinary methods adopted 

The first thing necessary is for the 
farmer to make up his mind which branch 
of the industry he intends following—i.e 
whether egg-growing or the production of 
table poultry 

To arrive at a determination in this 
matter, location must be considered By 
location I mean the position with refer. 
ance to markets 

If handy to railway, either branch or 
both can be run Ifthe farm is situated 
at a greater distance, egg-farming would, 
I believe, prove the better side to follow 
In fact, taking itallround Iam of opinion 
that egg-farming will always prove the 
more profitable side of the industry 


Haa-PRopuCcTION 


In view of the certainty in the near 
future of the establishment of a good 
trade in the export of eggs to the home 
market during our egg harvest, egg-pro- 
duction will become one of our main 
industries 

We possess an ideal climate for this 
branch of the industry. There is hardly a 
month in the year that a hen, if given free 
range on an average farm, cannot earn 
her own living and add to the profit of 
farm. This was proved during the dry 
spell in Queensland. When.a shrinkage 
was shown all round on the products, the 
humble hen came out of the trial with 
good results. 

It has been said by pessimistic writers 
that our climate was far too hot for suc- 
cessful poultry farming. The absurdity 
of this contention may be seen by anyone 
turning to the market reports: they will 
find that during our worst months, so far 
as heat is concerned, our birds are turning 
out their highest averages. A glance at 
results of laying competitions will prove 
this to those interested; and, if the 
grower cares to go even further afield for 
proof of the suitability of our State for 
egg-production, a camparison of results of 
the several competitions being held all 
over the Commonwealth. - 


TaBLE on Export Pountry. 


The success of our trial shipments to 
London shows that poultry can be ex- 
ported profitably. y 

Though not caring to recommend the 
growing of poultry for table or export 
soley, L am sure that the poultry farmer 
should not neglect this side of the business 
Tn the case of the egg-farmer, he must of 
necessity raise a large number of cockerels 
which, if of a suitable kind, will tnd a 
ready market in England, at very good 
prices. 

The adveut of the “ general purpose 
hen” hag donea great deal to improve 
the table qualities, as birds of a real good 
la: ing strain can also produce good table 
birds. he suitable breed will be men- 
tioned at a later date, together with their 
qualities, as laying or table fowls. 


SITUATION. 


. Having decided on embarking on either 
or both sides of the business, the situa- 
tion of the poultry yards is the first 


considetation, It has to be decided whether: 
the birds are to be given— 


lst.—Free range—i.e,, the free run of 
the farm 


2nd.—Partial—kept in runs partly, and 
allowed free range occasionally 


3rd.—Kept in runs—kept in enclosures. 
constantly. 


I must again refer the reader to any or 
all of the laying competition results. 
It will pay the grower for the little extra. 
cost of yardiny his fowls 

‘Lhe argument in favour of free range 
is, that the birds can do for them- 
selves, ‘That is, of course, true. If. the 
grower cannot give his birds everyday at- 
tention, then free range will suit him best. 
but he cannot expect the same results as 
from birds that are given every attention 
and kept in small lots. 

The breeder must figure it out for him- 
self, and decide which of the systems will 
suit his particular case. 

Having decided, the next question is 
the housing of the birds. This can be of 
the simplest style; I prefer the movable 
house, open-fronted. 

Here, again, local conditions play a part 
as in some districts vermin, such as native 
cats, etc.. make havoc if the house is not 
securely wired in and floored. . 


“Sort. 


Tho general situation should, if possible 
be facing east or north-east, the ideal 
position being a gentle easterly slope. — 
Still, they will get along where these con- 
ditions are not possible. I have found 
poultry doing well on heavy blacksoil 
plains. In the latter case, growers should 
if possible, select a small spot a little 
higher than the surrounding ground, 
even if only large enough for the fowl- 
house. Poultry can be run on very poor 
country, a sandy soil being best. There 
isa wide range of choice between the 
sandy and the heavy black soils, but a 
happy medium is more often met with. 


How vo Srart. 

The question is often asked, How much 
capital is necessary to start poultry farm- 
ing? It depends exactly on the extent 
to which it is intended. A beginner can 
start on practically nothing, if engaged in 
other branches of farm work, while the 
young stock is growing. 
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WATCHMAKER 


JEWELLER 6 
142 GAWLER PLACE. 
Renowned for his Watches .Jewellery, and Repairs. 
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ADELAIDE 


Pure BREEDS vy. MonGRELS. 


It will not be out of place here to warn 
beginners against starting with mongrels, 
that take up the same time and space and 
the same amount of food as the purebred 


bird. The class of bird that pays best is, 


the bird that has been carefully bred for 
generations, with all the useful qualities 
handed down. This must appeal to the 
intelligent farmer, who knows that, if he 
is a wheatgrower, he must select the very 
pest seed available. Ifa dairy farmer, he 
‘selects only stock from pedigree milkers ; 
so in poultry farming laying qualities are 
bred by careful selection from pedigree 
laying stock, Is it reasonable to suppose 
that a mongrel that has been produced by 
haphazard means can compare with a bird 
that is the production of careful mating 
of pedigree laying stock? The fact is so 
patent that 1 will not take up any further 
space with an argument that must be so 
plain to even the beginner. 

I would advise all intending to start, or 
those who already have stock and are 
anxious to improve, to purchase stock or 
eggs from known producers, 

For choice. I would recommend the 
purchase of stock rather than eggs, for 
+his reason: That it only means a little 
more outly, and you have a whole season 
start, as in the case of purchasing eggs 
you have all the risk attending the hatch- 
ing and rearing of chickens, that are not 
available as breeders till the following 
season, If you purchase, s1y, a trio of 
pirds, they will soon lay their value in 
eggs, and are good for several seasons, 
depending, of course, on age when pur- 
chased. 

Tf the beginner cannot afford to pur- 
chase stock, then by all means buy eggs 
from pedigree stock and start on a fair 
basis. The day of the mongrel is past; 
like the stage coach, he has served his 
turn, and must bow to the inevitable. 


Useful Hints for the Poultry— 
Keeper. 


A setting of eggs will give you intact a 
share of the best blood in the State, and 
produce an extra fine pen of fowls. Pro- 
vided you are willing to sell. 


_ All or nearly all the people who are ex- 
poultrykeepers hold to the belief that they 


could make a success of it instead of a 
failure if they had the chance again. 

Light and pure air in the poultry-house 
is an absolute necessity, and the inmates 
must have it to be in a healthy and cheerful 
condition,‘for fowls will not thrive in a 
dark and cheerless place any more than 
plants will <~ 


“If the penalty for selling decayed eggs 
were a heavy fine ora six months’ holiday 
a vast crowd of tradespeople, who don’t 
know how to tell a good egg from a bad 
one, would speedily discover a way to 
do it 

Hens that lay eggs that have blood 
spots in them would be benefited by 
homoepathetic pulsatilla, Find the hen 
that lays such eggs, pen her separate, and 
give ten drops of the first dilution in half 

a pint of drinking water and feed non- 
stimulating food. Thereis inflammation 
in the oviduc:. 


The warning cannot be too often re- 
peated not to sive medicine in drinking 
water contained in metallic vessels. Not 
to dose a whole fleck to cure a few sick 
ones, 2nd not to use tin drinking vessels, 
Glazed or earthenware fountains make the 
best drinking vessels for poultry 


Highly fed chickens which grow fast 
are mostly subject to leg weakness, which 
simply arises from outgrowing their 
strength, and must be met accordingly by 
animal food and tonics. Three or four 
grains of ammonia citrate of iron for each 
chicken given every day dissolved in the 
water in which their meal is mixed 


When chicks die in the shell, the 
chances may be that too much draught of 
air came over them. When a hen is 
hatching, she will fight if even a feather is 
lifted from her. She will allow not the 
slightest change of temperature, and 
she will hatch as well in a dry place as in 
a moist location: hence never open the 
egg-drawer except to turn the eggs 


Produce Packers, &e. 


ge WORTH, C., Sen., Wholesale 
Fruiterer, 13 & 14 Hast Terrace 
main Entrance to the Fruit and Produce 
Exchange Market. Garden Produce 
Packed to all parts of the States for Cash 
Atrial solicited. 


HATCHING—THE. NATU 2AL 
METHOD. 


Selecting Eggs for hatching.—In select- 
ing eggs for hatching, care must be used, 
and all imperfectly shaped or thin shelled 
eggs should be rejected as well as abnor- 
mally large or small eggs. They should 
be gathered daily and carefully stored in 
as cool a place as possible. : - 

Eggs to be hatched by hens or incu- 
bators should be as fresh as possible. 
Much better results will be obtained if 
this rule is followed out, particularly in 
the case of the incubatcr. Eggs should 
uot be two or three weeks old at most 
and fresh eggs would give better results. 
Fair hatches have, however, be-n brought 
off under hens from three week old eggs. 

Eggs, of course, will kéep longer in 
winter than in summer. 

TIf the natural system of incubation — 
viz , the hen—is to be used, a nest made 
of a bottomless box with clean straw 
placed on the ground should be provided; 
a shallow hole should be scooped‘out and 
covered with straw, on which the eggs are 
placed. The hen should be placed on the 
eggs at night, and should be well dusted 
with insect powder; she should be free 
fromm scaly legs or vermin in any form, A 
good plan is to set three or more hens the 
same day, in a very quiet place, and when, 
later on, the eggs are tested after all in: 
fertile and possibly broken eggs are 
removed, the egys can be replaced: under 
the hen, each having her full quantity, 
which will probably leave one hen without 
any. She can be then givena fresh lot, 
By this means every hen will be likely to 
have a gocd percentage of chicks, aud no 
time orspace is lost. Cards should be 
tac,ed on the box showing the date when 
set, the number set, the number of infer- 
tiles, and the date due: and lastly, the 
result, If these cards are kept they will 
furnish interesting and instructive records, 

Food for Setters—The best food for 
sitting hens is whole corn. ‘hey should 
be taken off the nest daily if they cannot 
or will not get off. See that they return 
to their nest. If a number of hens are 
set together, they should be taken off the 
nest two at atime, and ou these return- 
ing, others to be allowed off. ‘his should 
be done at the same time each day. Cold 
water, grit, and a dust bath shvuld be 
provided for each hen. If a hen is par- 
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ticularly wild or restless, she should be 
taken off and fed late inthe evening. All 
the hens should be powdered once or 
twice during the sitting. 


Testing the Eggs.—Eygs should be 
tested on the fifth day for fertility. This 
‘can be done by holding the egg up te a 
atrong light, when the chick can be plainly 
seen if the egg’is fertile, 1f infertile, the 
egg will show aclear pink color all over, 
and must be rejected. A yood tester can 
‘be made outof a piece of cardboard. Cut 
a hole a little smaller than an egg, place 
the egg against the hole in |frout of a 
strony light. Then the small body with 
blood veins spreading all around the egg 
will be plainly visible. A good tester can 
be made ont of a bicycle lamp by tying a 
piece of dark cloth across the glass and 
cutting a small hole in the cloth. The 
egg is then held up to the hole.. Testing 
should be done in a dark room. 


Moisture—If the weather is very dry» 
and hot westerly winds prevail, the eggs 
may be sprinkled, but, as a general rule, 
it is not necessary. 


Chilled Eggs—If, after the first week, a 
hen should leave the nest for any length 
of time and the eggs become chilled the 
attendant need not give up hope. Another 
hen should be found to place the eggs 
under, and even if the eggs have been left 
for a day and gone stone cold, a fair hatch 
may be still brought off. There is enough 
life in the eggs after the first week to 
stand a lot of chilling in ordinary weather. 
By this it is not intended to permit care- 
lessness on the part of the breeder, but 
only to point out to the beginner that he 
need not destroy eggs that have been 
deserted for a reasonable time. 


When Hatching —When the. chickens 
begin to chip the egg, it, is generally a 
safe rule to leave the hen to herself : don’t 
go fussing and counting the chickens, 
unless the hen is a particularly restless. 
one, or in the case of the chickens being 
overdue—she willdo much better if lett 
alone. If some of the eggs seem to be 
behind time remove the chickens that 
have hatched, place them under another 
hen, and alow the late eggs a chance of 
hatching. 


Notes on Stock Ducks 


The demand for early ducklings on the 
London and other first-class markets in- 
creases. says the “London Agricultural 
Gazette,’ year by year, and excellent 
prices are always procurable during the 
spring months. Until recently the sup- 
ply has been in the hands of specialists 
who devoted their whole time to the pro- 
duction of this class of poultry, but 
farmers are now beginning to realise what 
excellent opportunities they have in this 
direction, and how profitable a trade it is. 
Thus we find that many are turning their 
attention to this branch of poultry keep- 
ing, and certainly it is one that can ke 


confidently recommended. The great 
difficulty, of course is to procure a regular 
supply of ezgs durins the winter mouths, 
because, unless this can be accomplished, 
failure is bound to ensue. There area good 
mnany points that have a very material 
effect upon the egg supply, chief among 
which is the time of year the stock ducks 
are hatched. Marly virds have to be de- 
pended upon, because ducks do not 
generally commence to lay until they are 
aoout six to seven months old. The 
present is not time, however, to discuss 
this point, but it should be borne in mind 
next spring. 


The feeding of the stock ducks plays 
a very important part in determininy the 
supply of eggs, as unless suitable food ‘is 
given to the birds they will not obtain the 
ingredients for the forination of eggs. 
When the weavher is at all cold, the first 
food of the day should consist of mash 
with the chill taken otf; on no account 
should it be supplied cold, because if a 
quantity of cold water is taken into the 
system 1t represents a considerable wasto 
of animal heat, which has the effect of 
reducing the yield of eggs. The imash 
should Consist. of meals, together with 
household seraps or a little farm or garden 
refuse, Cooked or well soaked. For winter 
use, barley meal is perhps the most suit- 
anle; put itis advisable, in order to re- 
tain a faitly well-balanced ration, to use a 
mixture, A little maize meal may. be 
employed with good results, as, alt ough 
a bad food alone, when used in conjunction 
with others its effect is beneficial, ‘The 
following is a good preparation and can 
be recommended:—Three parts barley 
meal. two middlings, one maize meal ; and 
during fine open weather one part bran. 
together with what scraps there may 
happen to be. If the latter are ‘unob- 
taniable hali-part of granulated or lean 
meat should be substituted. Some breed- 
ers use grain for the afternoon feeding, 
but I have always had better results by 
repeating the morning’s preparation of 
mash, If grains are used, tho most sui- 
table are vats, wheat, and a little maize 


Ducks are hardy birds and do not re- 
quire elaborate houses. but they must be 
kept warm, dry, and freo from draughts. 
It stands to reason that if the food his to 
be utilised for maintaining the tempera- 
ture of the body there will be a correspon- 
uingly smaller amount for the production 
of eggs. Upon many farms there is a 
shed which inakes an excellent sleeping 
place for ducks; ifit has a cement fluor, 
as frequently happens, it requires to be 
thickly covered with litter, in order to 
overcome the coldness ‘The best floor is 
the ground itself, well littered with straw 
or dried leaves or bracken. If no shed is 
available, then a wooden structure should 
be erected, made of inch boarding, which 
should fit together well, in order to ex- 
clude draughts. It does not require to be 
more than three feet six inches to four 
feet high, as ducks sleep on the ground. 
If placed near a stream or pond, great 
care must be exercised that itis built wel] 


(Moss’ Corner). 


above the level of the water, as nothing 
proves more fatal to the health and well- 
being of the duck3than.dampness in their 
sleeping quarters 


Undertakers. 
ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 


‘tors and Oarriage Proprietors. 
All Funerals conducted under persona? 
supervision. . 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 
Phones—Adelaide 1977, Port 110, and 
Semaphore 245. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78 


Music Sellers. 


OPP’S Arcade Music Stores, Adelaide 

Cheapest place for Sheet Music 

sond for Catalogues of our Sixpeny Music 
Free. 


Locksmith. Ete. 


GEBHARD (August J. Gebhardt) 
e Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 
nist, Grenfell Street (Rear of No. 70, 
right opposite Bible House) Adelaide. 


Repairs to Saddlers’ Llronmongery a 
speciality, Keys fitted to any lock or 
any given sample. 


Tailors. 


SAK, F., Sen., Cash Tailor, Clothier 

and General Outfitter, 284 Rundle 
Street Hast, Adelaide. Suits to order on 
the shortest notice, and at Lowest Prices 


he) J 
FOR UP-TO-DATE FOOTWEAR 
And DOWN-TO-DATE PRICES Try 


E. C. JARMAN, 


101 Hindley Street (next Grant’s Dining 
Rooms), and 2494 King William Street 
Repairs neatly and 
promptly executed. Measures a speciality 


NOTICE OF FRREMOVAL. 


The Office of ‘* The Australian Gardener’, 
has been removed from Genders’ Build- 


ing, to premises situated at the corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide, and 
next door to Brown’s Livery and Letting 
Stables. 

The paper is published monthly, and 
is only 3s 6d per annum posted to any 
address in the Commonwealth, 
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Posison in Duck’s Bills. 


It is avery usual for people to keep 
ducks (says W.A. in the “ Journal of 
Agriculture”) in the same yards with 
their chickens, and then to wonder why 
the chickens do not thrive, The chickens 
that are found dead they usually conclude 
have been crushed, because they usually 
present a flattened appearance. It is 
usual for chickens to appear thus when 
they have been dead for an hour <r two, 
and this fact often deceives those who 
find them. In point of fact, ducks should 
not be kept with any other creature, as 
the slime from their bilis is injurious to 
every living thing I have seen a pig at 
death’s door from the fact that the food 
left by the ducks was poured into the pig’s 
trough. A pig has a very strong stomach 
and can digest food that’ would kill a 
chicken, but at the same time even a pig 
cannot thrive if ask to eat from the same 
dish as the ducks. Everything on the 
farm should have a place to itself. I have 
seen sensitive horse turn from his food in 
loathing when the clean sweet-smelling 
cows were chewing their cud near his 
manger. However picturesque the crea- 
tures appear herded together in the yard, 
it is the greatest mistake to keep them so, 
and, above and beyondall, keep the ducks 
to themselves. 


Bacon, 


Asimple rough-and-ready device for 
smoking bacon is sent by a correspondent 
to the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture. The outfit consists of a 
large hollow log, a case, or cask. If a log 
is used, cut off a piece about four feet in 
length, stand it on end, and drive a few 
nails around the cop, inside, to hang the 
hams and shoulders on; then drive two 
forked sticks into the ground inside the 
log, one on each side: put a stick across, 
resting on the forked sticks, and upon 
this place two hooks—one at each’ end— 
upon which to hang two sides of bacon. 
With an inch auger bore a hole near the 
bottom, and when the pork is hung inside 
cover the top with two or three thick- 
nesses of bagging. If the log is stood 
out of doors, a sheet of iron will be re- 
quired for shelter in case of rain. Having 
everything in readiness, get a cold-blast 
smoker (obtainable at any leading iron- 
monger’s), charge it with dozy—i.e., slow- 
burning smoky wood—and force the 
smoke through the auger hole in the log 
for about five minutes at a time three or 
four times during the day. A plug should 
be placed in the hole after each smoking. 
At the expiration of three or four days, 
the bacon will be nicely browned and 
ready to take out. 


EYOUNG, J., (late with P. Gay ), 
D Furniture and Upholsterer. First- 
Class Workmanship guaranteed. Kindly 
call and inspect our Stock of every des- 
cription of Household Furniture, before 
buying elsewhere. 127 Gouger St. 
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The Rabbit Pest ina Nutshell 


A Few Facts Worth Considering 


We have received the following circular 
from Mr, W. Rodier, Tambua, Cobar, 
N,S.W. which we publish without com- 
ment :— 

“1 The rabbit are polygamous 

2 Because of being polygamous they 
have become a pest 

3 This polygamy is caused by the spring 
trap and poison cart 

4 It is impossible for them to be a pest 
and at the same time polyandrous 

The spring trap and poison carts kill 
more males than females, this causes the 
rabbits that are not caught to live in a 
polygamous state, because of being poly- 
gamous the females are very much more 
prolific than they otherwise would be and 
produce more females than males Con- 
sequently any thing that kills the males 
increases the pest and acts in the same 
way as the proverbial snowball or the 
notorious chain letter, the longer they are 
continued the greater becomes the volume 
of the rabbits, and that is why the rab- 
bits have spread from Southern Victoria 
well into Queensland and West Australia 
in spite of the hundreds of thousands of 
millions that have been killed or died by 
the droughts The remedy is to make the 
rabbits polyandrous, and to do this only 
such plans as catch the rabbits alive 
should be used, then kill all females and 
liberate males, and for convenience sake 
cut off half the near ear of all males let 
go, so that they will be known if caught a 
second time” 


Look ! . 
Seeds for Present Planting 


FLOWER SEEDS— 


Asters, Zinnia, Portulaca, Sunflowers, 
Cosmos, Phlox, Gomphrena, etc. 
From 3d per pkt.; plants, 4d per doz. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS— 


Trombone Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, 
Pumpkin, Capsicum, Cape Gooseberry, 
Water Melon, Sweet Melon, etc. 

From 3d per pkt.: plants 6d per pot. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS— 


Sorghum, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
lucerne (varieties). 
Write for samples and prices. 
peas and beans excepted, 
All Poultry Requisites. 
Green Bone, 6d per pkt. 


All seeds post free, 


Chick Meal, 1s-8d per doz. 
Roup Pills, Excelsior Spice, 


etc. 
Plants of all descriptions. Wreaths, Crosses, Pre- 
sentation Bougets. ridal Suites a speciallty. 


HEYNE, POTTER & CO., 
Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 


Florists, 


17 RUNDLE-ST., Adelaide. 
Phone 1076 
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Farmers, grou 


REQUIRE 
THOROUGHLY 


RELIABLE Bicycles. 
am Sole Agent for the following firms:— 
PERRY, HOWE, 

SEIDEL & NAUMAUN, 
HAWLEY, FAIRFIELD, 


ROYAL, Ete- 
Th se represent the 


Best IN EXISTENCE 


I also build B.S.A., or pattern Cycles of 
any weight, shape or colour. 
Secondhand Cycles bought, sold or 
exchanged, 


Repairs to all makes of Cycles. 


If your SEWING MACHINE has been 

given up by all other repairers, bring it. 

to me and [ will make it work like it did 
whilst new. No Cure No Pay. 


Ee. MOLLER, 
199 Rundle Street 


FOR 


WATCH 


AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s 6d 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices, 


OP 
Rundle Street ,GhPosiz 


TO GARDENERS. 


Garden Land 


On Torrens. 


FOR SALE, 12} acres, River Frontage 
House 6 rooms, cellars, outhouses, ete 


The land will grow anything 


This place cost £950: will be sacrificed 
for £775 
Apply “H” This Office 


Subscribe to the,‘Australian Gardener,’ 
only 3s 6d per annum, posted to any 
address Subscriptions begin at any time 
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Nutritive Bananas. 


It has been estimated that a banana 
plantation will feed twenty-five human 
beings where a potato field of the same 
size would support but two, and a wheat 
farm only one It has also been ascer- 
tained that chesnut groves, with full- 
grown trees, produce six times as much 
food per acre as any cereal crop In view 
of these facts it has been suggested, says 
the “,Family Doctor,” that a time may 
come when the staples of human food will 
be mainly derived from trees, greatly to 
the advantage of the race 


Practical Points. 


EiscALbonIA MacrantTHa 


This charming rose-flowered shrub suc” 
ceeds well in most localities Its rich 
glossy green foliage and compactness of 
growth renders it invaluable as a garden 
shrub It is also useful as a hedge plant, 
being of vigorous growth, and stands cut- 
ting Cuttings may now be put in, half 
sand and half loamy soil, and place in 
cool frame 

FUcHSIAS 


Cuttings of Fuchsias should now be put 
in This will produce excellent material 
for next spring It never harms Fuchsias 
to prune severely 


PHILADELPAUS CORONARIUS 


The Syringa, or Mock Orange. as_ this 
shrub is popularly called, is a great favor- 
ite with most people, and most gardeners 
even those of small dimensions, include it 
among the occupants Its popularity is 
due to ‘several causes: Firstly, it is an 
exceptionally free flowering shrub, and 
secondly, the flowers are of good size, and 
very fragrant: thirdly, it blooms during 
January and February, after most of the 
floweriny shrubs are over; and fourthly, 
it thrives in almost any kind of soil, and 
often under very adverse conditions Itis 
an extremely old introduction, numerous 
varjeties have been raised A few of the 
best are Double-flo ered Flore Plena, the 
White Variegated. the Golden-leaved 
Aurea, Tomentosus, Lemonei, Micro 
phyllus Cuttings of soft shoots root 
readily in a close frame in early summer 


= 

Many people think that Ferns should 
not be given liquid manure. This is a 
mistake, as a little decayed manure liquid 
given once a week is excellent; as also is 


weak soot water applied twice a week 


during growing season. 

Verbenas make bright and beautiful 
beds during the summer, and are easily 
raised from seed or cuttings. 


Carnations in pots need careful water- 
ing in winter. Always allow the soil to 
become fairly dry before giving a fresh 
supply, and if grown under glass, give 
plenty of ventilation. ‘ 


With one or two exceptions, the older 
varieties of Zonale Geraniums compare 


badly with the newer sorts, and should be 
discarded in favor of the latter. The time 
is at hand for propagating plants for flow- 
ering next season: itis rather later for 
cold distrscts. 


Adiantum Farleyense should not be 
frequently repotted: this noble fern is 
impatient of roots disturbance. 


Leonots Leonurus. from leon, lion, and 
ous, an ear; in reference to fancied resem- 
belence in the corolla. It is a very 
ornamental, small-growing shrub, with 
long spikes of brilliant scarlet flowers. It 
is sometimes called a Salvia, which it 
resembles very much, 


When planting dwarf budded Roses, see. 


that the union is placed below the surface 
of the soil; this will give the Rose a 
chance'to make roots upon its own ac- 
count. 


Phloxes are easy to propagate. The 
best plan is by taking cuttings of young 
shoots, dibbling them into pans or a bed 
of sandy soil. ‘This may be carried on 
any time in the summer, and plants thus 
procured are much stronger than when 
propagation is effected by division of 
roots. If one can spare a frame and make 
up a bed of leaf-mould and sandy loam. a 
nice stock of plants may soon be got 
together for blooming the following year. 
In planting them out in the garden one 
should if possible, give them a deep soil 
enriched with rotten dung, as they pay 
one well for liberal treatment and benefit 
greatly by a cool bottom, especially in a 
dry season. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


S. H.R, Payneham—Asks is this the 
a good time to give a mnich (or liquid 
stable manure) to Orange trees. The 
best time in the year is Mebruary or 
October; if given now, will, produce new 
growth and be very detrimental. 


Subscriber—Ether and cloroform, so 
useful in sending men to sleep, have the 
very opposite effect on plants, which are 
stimulated to the greatest possible ac- 
tivity by these drugs. In Denmark and 
Germany advantage has been taken of 
this fast to force flowers in rooms and 
glasshouses and to make them bloom out 
of season. ‘The resul is said to be marvel- 


ous. 
a 


Poisonous Flowers: 


People who are fond of flowers will 
learn with some suprise that quite a num- 
ber of favorite blossoms are actually 
poisonous, and should for that reason be 
handled with extreme care. Generally 
speaking, all flowers grown from bulbs are 
dangerous in sick rooms, and there is no 
doubt that Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, 
Tuberoses, and Narcissi should never be 
gent to invalids, since they may prove as 


harmful to a person ina critical state of 


health as a dose of morphia would be— 


without, of course, the benefit which that 

drug sometimes confers. Another com- 
mon flower whose odor is noxious is the 
Poppy, which causes violent headache to- 

gether with a disinclination to move about, 
Naturally it requires a very large number 

of Poppies to cause such results, and the 
handfal of blossoms cultivated in our 
gardens, can scarcely be called dangerous 
In Asia Minor, however, where large fields. 
of Poppies are cultivated for their opium 
tourists have often been miserably ill for 
hours after inspecting the plantations. and 
two cases of death among English tourists 
were traced to this cause. The Primula, 
too, which is such a favorite flower, should 
only be handled with extreme care. One 
variety, known as Obconica.is so dangerous 
that if there is a scratch or aprick on the 
hands when touching it an unsightly skin 
disease is certain to appear, ‘accompanied 
by a painful itching. 


FOR 


Painting, 
Paperhanging 


Signwriting, 
TRY 


F. WICKES, 


Gawler Place, Adelaide. 


PHONE 
1963 


Prices Right. 


Hoardings to Let for Advertising in City 
and Suburbs. 


LRIN TING 


The Cheapest House in the State is 
The 


“ Kustralian 
Gardener ” Office, 


‘Sand us along a trial order, 


EW CARNEGIE 


. ANDR 
arlet, long pointed petals, 


MRS 


Dark Crimson 


beautifully incurved. 
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LAYNOLS 
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8B 3813 


312 812 


197 200 
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1914 193 194°195 1953 


191 


189 


1864 187 188 


To be obtained from 


« Hackett, 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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INT Ex. WaT ZEALAN DP 
Insurance Co-, itd. 
: This old Established Colonial Office covers every description of 


Fire, Marine, and Accident Business, 
At Lowest Rates. - 
=f Annual net Income, £594,370. £6,000,000 paid in Seims, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BRANCH, 112 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
Active Agents Wanted. LOUIS E. WILSON, Manager. 


HYDRANGEA 


_( Hydrangea alba Fimbriata ) 


The flowers of this handsome 
Hydrangea are borne in im- 
mense trusses, ‘sometimes nine 
inches in diameter ; the bracts 
are of the purest white, most 
elegantly fringed in a very 
attractive manner, giving it a 
most distinct appearance. the 
flowers having a crimson spot 
in the eentre 

Obtainable from E & W 
Hackett, Rundle Street 


E. B. COX & Co, Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace. 
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JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


The Garden. 2 
Vegetables. 


(By W. S. Cawppztt). 


Cold weather is now setting in all over 
the State, and except in a very few 
localities, the summer, or tender, vege- 
tables, or most of them, are at rest or 
have died away. The Jerusalem arti: 
choke, one of the resting vegetables, 
should be ripe and quite ready for dig- 
ying; but it may be safest merely to dig 
only the tubers that are required day by 
day, instead of raising the lot and chance 
their keeping. They do not keep very 
well above ground, even though much 
care may be taken in lifting them, and 
unless the ground in which they have 
been growing is required for other vege- 
tables they may be left undug, Another 
resting vegetable is the onion; but all 
that are ripe should be lifted and kept in 


an airy shed with plenty of ventilation. 


Onions, if of a sound-keeping quality, 
should remain good for months if tied up 
in ‘strings’ and hung out of the way. 
When lifting onions take care not to 
bruise them nor let them dry in the sun, 
for if they are sun-dried they are not 
eels to keep good for any length of 
ime. 


Asparagus.—The best time to plant is 
early in the spring, but the ground where 
it is to be planted should be made ready 
for it in good time. Trench it 2 feet 
deep, keeping the surface soil on top. 
When trenching be exceedingly careful 
to keep the bottom of the trench even, or 
else water is liable to lodge in holes and 
hollows made by careless work. If the 
soil be not of good quality, mix in a good 
dressing of manure when trenching. There 
is no urgency for planting, as this may 
be done at any time before the shoots or 
buds begin to grow in the spring. 


Beans, Broad.—Sow largely from time 
to time, in order to keep up a supply. 
Sow in rows, according to height of 
variety—from dwarf, about 1 foot apart, 
to tall, about 4 feet apart. The bean 
prefers heavy soil, and succeeds best in 
it, although good crops may be obtained 
from any fair kind of soil. 

Bean, French or Kidney —Seed to a 
limited extent may be sown in the 
warmest districts of the State, but it is 
useless sowing where frosts are likely to 
occur. 

Beet, Red and Silver.—Thin out young 
plants which are coming up from late 
sowings. It is not worth while sowing 
any seed during the month. 


Borecole, or Kale.—Sow a pinch or two 
of seed for a trial, 

Brussels Sprouts.— This is one of the 
best of vegetables, and should be grown 
extensively wherever it will do well. Sow 
a little seed in a seed-bed, and when the 
plants are large enough set them about 
2 feet or so apart, in rich good soil. 


Cabbage. — Sow seed now and then 
during the month, in order to keep up a 
supply of young cabbages for planting 
out when required. Sow but a few seeds 
at a time, for it is a great mistake to have 
on hand a large stock of old, weedy plants. 
Plant out any good, young cabbages in 
rich soil. 

Cauliflower.— Sow a little seed and 
plant from seed-bed 
cauliflowers. 

Carrot.—Sow seed from time to time 
as largely as you consider necessary, for 

* this is a good time to sow the carrot, 
Early Shorthorn and Intermediate are 
good kinds for sowing this month, 


good, strong, young | 


1907 


HACKETT’S SELECTED INTERMEDIATE 
CARROT. 


Celery.—If any plants are available set 
out a few in well-manured ground. 

Endive.—Sow a little seed and plant 
out from previous sowing. This will 
succeed where lettuce would grow with 
difficulty, and is a good substitute. 

Leek.—Seed may be sown largely, and 
any suitable young leeks on hand may be 
planted. The soil should be made rich 
and the leeks kept sufficiently moist as 
they grow. They will need a good deal 
of water should the weather prove to be 
dry after planting. 

Lettuce.—Sow seed largely during the 
month, and plant out sufficient young 
lettuces to keep up a good supply. 

Onions.—Seed of this important and 
useful yegetable may be sown largely 
during the month. Use plenty of manure, - 
mix it well with the soil, and make the 
surface of the onion bed as fine as you 
can. Sow in drills about 1 foot apart, 
unless small onions are required, when 


.seed may be sown thickly. Obtain the 


best seed procurable, although a high 
price may have to be paid for it. 
Parsley.—Sow a little seed. 
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Parsnip.—This vegetable requires the 
ground to be dug to a considerable depth. 
Sow a little seed from time to time. 

Peas.—Sow abundantly from time to 
time, and keep a good supply going. 
Keep the soil well worked between the 
rows. Lime will be found most beneficial 
to apply to the soil for this vegetable. 
Sulphate of lime or gypsum is also most 
useful, and will be found to improve the 
flavour of the peas. 

Radish—Sow seed from time to time. 
Use a good deal of very well-rotted 
manure, and encourage the radishes to 
grow as quickly as possible; they will 
then be of good flavour and very tender. 

Spinach —Sow a little seed from time 
to time during the month in drills, about 
18 inches apart. 

Shallots.—Plant out some bulbs about 
1 foot apart. 

Herbs.—Sow a little seed. 


ee 


Flowers. 


Spring flowering bulbs should be planted 
as soon as possible, or else it will be too 
late for them if allowed to remain after 
this month, 

Daffodils can be obtained now from 
seedsmen and from agents of seedsmen in 
the country at very cheap rates. These 
bulbs, having been acclimatised and raised 
in the State, should do well in gardens. 

The autumn planting of evergreens 
should have been completed before this. 
Attend to recently-planted trees and 
shrubs. Protect them from strong winds, 
so that they shall not suffer from being 
blown about. 

Sow seeds of all kinds of hardy annuals 
and perennials, and transplant seedlings 
which are large enough, 


Dahlias and chrysanthemums will soon 
be out of flower. Let the Dahlias die 
down, but the Chrysanthemum stems 
may be cut away as soon as all the flowers 
fade. Let all suckers grow, and in August 
cuttings can be taken for new plants. 

Preparation of ground for winter plant- 
ing and material for enriching the soil 
according to the needs of plants grown 
are important at present. Most of the 
summer and autumn blooming plants will 
continue to flower more or less this 
month, and little can be done but main- 
tain neatness until the time arrives to 
prune, store, or trans;lant the different 
classes. : ‘ 

In preparing new beds one of the most 
important considerations is, that the 
whole area is well under-drained. It is 
of even more importance than the culti- 
vation ‘of the soil, for no matter what 
plant food a soil may contain, it remains 
inert and useless unless an_ effective 
system of drainage exists. Well drained 
soil when cultivated is always warm and 
moist—conditions positively necessary for 
the perfect deveiopment of plant growth. 
Organic matter in the soil is decomposed 
and made available for plant food by the 
action of air, with its elements oxygen 
and carbonic acid gas, which is constantly 
in attendance on water moving through 
the soil. The proper depth to set the 
drainage material varies according to the 
depth of the soil or other sub-strata. In 
heavy retentive soils with a strong clay 
bottom, shallow drains set a few feet 
apart are best: in deep light soils the 
pipes or other drainage material will need 
to be placed in the clay no matter how 
deep it may be, to be thoroughly effective. 

Where possible a compost heap or pit 
should be made, in which leaves, stems, 
and general garden rubbish may be partly 
decayed before being dug into the soil. 
Stable manure should be mixed through 
the compost and the whole mass occa- 
sionally turned over and watered if dry. 
Lime should not be added or any ammonia 
that may be present will be dissipated. 

Seeds of sweet peas may be sown now. 
The most suitable soil is a fairly heavy, 
well-drained loam, although quantities of 
splenaid-blsoms are produced on sandy 
soils. Stable manure is the most suitable 
fertilising agent, a little bone-dust, or 
superphosphate, also being of great benefit. 
Plenty of space should be allotted each 
plant, the most common mistake being 
sowing the seeds too thickly. Plants of 
hardy annuals raised earlier in the year 
may be transplanted to their flowering 
quarters. A fair amount of room should 
be allowed for each plant, a greater 
number of and far finer blooms being 
produced by a few plants well grown 
than by a quantity over-crowded and 


-half-starved. 


Si& F., Sen., Cash Tailor, Clothier 


and General Outfitter, 284 Rundle ~ 


Street Hast, Adelaide. Suits to order on 
the shortest notice, and at Lowest Prices, 
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FLAKE CARNATION. 


Carnations. 


With fairly moist weather conditions, 
plenting out plants grown in pots, di- 
vision of herbaceous’ plants that have 
finished blooming, and layers and cut: 
tings propagated during summer. Car- 
nations will thrive better if planted out. 
now than at an other period, The soil - 
being warm and moist, the young plants 
soon become established, and bloom 
freely in spring. If it is desired to pro- 
duce specially fine blooms, the plants 
should be set out in specially prepared 
beds, and sirong young plants, either 
spring cuttings or layers rooted during 
summer, selected. The beds should not 
be over-shaded but protected from hot 
north winds. Narrow beds that will 
accommodate two or three rows of plants 
are most suitable, the plants being set 
out 2 feet apart each way. Cuttings of 
tree carnations will root readily in the 
open ground if inserted in sandy soil at 
once. One of the largest growers in the 
State produces practically all his plants 
of tree carnations from cuttings planted 
in narrow borders near his boundary 
fences. The soil for the purpose should 
be sandy and unmanured. , Where the 
natural staple is heavy and retentive, a 
little sand placed at the base of the 
cutting will facilitate propagation. The 
cuttings are best set ont in rows, about 
14 feet between the rows 3 inches between 
each cutting. Short lateral shoots about 
three or four inches in length are usually 
developed along the shoots of the plants. 
These will root readily, and will make 
nice sturdy plants The only preparation 
necessary is to trim off the leaves for 
about half the length of the cutting, 
insert it to that depth in the soil, firmly 
press the svil around it, and water after 
insertion. Should the weather prove dry 
after planting the cuttings, they will need 
to be watered occasionally. 


Music Sellers. 


OPP’S Arcade Music Stores, Adelaide 
Cheapest place for Sheet Music 


_ send for Catalogues of our Sixpeny Music. 


Free. : 
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DOUBLE-FRINGED PETUNIA. 


The Petunia. 


(By J. Cronin,) 


Petunia is a genus of dwarf perennial 
plants found native in South Africa 
The present garden forms are assumed 
to be hybrids from P. nyctaginaflora, in- 
troduced into Buropean gardens in 1823, 
and P. violacea, introduced in 1831. 
Originally the petunia produced single 
flowers only. and it is due to the skill 
and care of the hybridist that the present 
popular double forms were evolved. The 
habit of growth was also improved by 
careful crossing and selection, and the 
hybrid varietios were soon cultivated to 
the exclusion of the original species, 
their flowers being more varied in form 
and colour, and of larger size and greater 
substance. 

Some years back the petunia was a 
popular plant in our gardens, and very 
fine varieties were raised, named, and 
distributed by some of the nurserymen 
of that time. Ffne specimen plants 
grown in pots were often» seen at the 
horticultural shows, and the plants were 
largely used also for bedding. The popu- 
larity has decreased largely, but lately 
they are again coming into favour. the 
introduction of new, large, brightly- 
coloured strains being mainly responsible 
The petunia is one of our best, hadiest, 
and most easily grown border plants. 
The plants endure heat and drought well, 
and continue to produce their attractive 
blossoms for a long period during sum: 
mer. The single-flower varieties are 
most suitable for border decoraticn, or 
for massing in sckemes of colour. They 
are not suitable for cultivating in places 
specially liable to dust, or where the 
atmosphere is heavely charged with grime 
or smoke, their viscid leaves becoming 


coated with such substances, which are 
difficult to eradicate, and which check 
the vigour and bloom of the plants. 


PROPAGATION CULTURE. 


Petunias are usually treated as annuals 
except in the case of specially fine 
varieties, The plants are raised from 
seeds annually, and when their blooming 
season is over are thrown away, anda 
new stock raised from seed for the en. 
suing season. Most of the double kinds 
are propagated from .cuttings, though 
there are strains of seed that will pro- 
duce about twenty-five per cent. of double 
varieties. The seed may be sown in 
autumn or spring. Autumn sowing is 
preferable, except where severe frosts 
occur in spring. The plants are strong, 
and will bloom early and continuously if 
well cultivated. The seed is very small, 
and should ke sown in light soil in well- 
drained pots or boxes. The soil should 
be rather moist, and the surface firmly 
pressed and even before sowing the seeds. 
A very light covering cf soil should be 
applied, and the whole {watered very 
gently to prevent the seed being washed 
together in heaps, after which the pots 
or boxes should be transferred to a close 
frame, or a sheet of glass should be 
placed closely over them till the seeds 
germinate. This covering should be 
removed gradually as the plants grow, 
being finally removed when they are 7 in. 
in height, The plants should then be 
potted into single pots, or transplanted 
into other boxes of light soil, and grown 
on till spring, when they should be 
planted out. When the seeds are raised 
in spring they may be allowed to‘remain 
in the seed-box until ready to plant out 
where it is intended they should bloom. 

Cuttings of the young shoots that 
develop laterally along the stemeg, or at 


5 


> 


the base of the plants, root readily in a - 
cold frame, or under a bell-glass or a 
closely covered box, if inserted in sandy 
soil during April. The cuttings should 
be ‘about three inches in length, the 
leaves trimmed from the lower half of 
the cutting, and the cuttings inserted 
around the edge of the pots of sand. The 
pots should be well drained, and the sand 
washed, to remove any fermenting me- 
dium, A box (like a butter-box) should 
be filled to within six inches of the top 
with light soil, sand, or ashes. Holes 
shonld be bored in the bottom to permit 
of drainage. The cuttings may be in- 
serted, say, 8ix in a 5-inch pot, always 
inserting cuttings around the edge in 
preference to the centre of the pots. 
Four such pots will be accommodated in 
a butter-box, and after the cuttings are 
inserted should be plunged tu the rims. 
in the box, lightly watered, and covered 
closely with a nicely fitting sheet of glass. 
In such a frame a number of cuttings 
may be rooted during the season, After 
the cuttings are rooted, they should be 
potted into small pots and grown on till 


. spring, when they may be either planted 


out in the border or re-potted and grown 
on in larger pots. Petunias succeed well 
in pots, and nice bushy plants may be 
developed by occasionally pinching the 
leading shoots, The soil for pot culture 
should be light and porous, and the pots 
should be thoroughly drained. 

The most suitable soil for growing 
petunias in the open border is a moder- 
ately rich light loam, but the plants will 
thrive fairly in any fair garden soil. 
Excessive manuring will produce large 
plants without a corresponding increase 
in the number or quality of the flowers. 
A fairly open position should be allotted 
them, and ordinary border cultivation. 
including watering during dry hot 
weather, will suffice to bring the plants 
into a condition that will enable them to 
produce an abundant crop of flowers. 


VARIETIES. 


Most of the nurserymen have ceased to 
catalogue petunias under name, though 
they have named varieties in stock, A 
proportion of double flowering kinds may 
be expected from some of the special 
strains of seeds, of which Hender & Sons’ 
double-fringed is one of the most reliable. 
“ Giants of California” is a noted large- 
flowering single strain, although many 
gardeners prefer the smaller fringed 
varieties, especially for bedding purposes. 


Undertakers. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Oarriage Proprietors, 

All Funerals conducted under personal 

supervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 

Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 

Semaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78, 
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Roses 5 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
Ey oun st i wPwees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, ]?lum, ete 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


Gliadiolus. 


& ES » => p BD) = 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Sc., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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The Orchard. 


(By W. J. AtiEn). 


Planting Young Orchards. — Where 
young orchards are to be planted this 
season the work of preparing the ground 
should be pushed on as rapidly as pos- 
sible ; that is. the land should be cleared, 
well fenced, ploughed, and subsoiled, and 
wherever irrigation is to be practised the 
land should be graded so as to facilitate 
the running of the water. - 

Wherever it is necessary to enclose the 
orchard with wire netting, and I am sorry 
to say that this precaution is necessary in 
a good many parts of the State, it is best 
to use a good wide netting with small 
mesh at the bottom, as it is wonderful 
through what a small mesh a young rabbit 
will get as well as how high a fence he 
will scale; therefore, if the orchardist 
wishes to preserve his trees from the 
onslaught of these pests he must see that 
the orchord is properly enclosed. : 

Lay out the orchard properly, giving 
the trees plenty of room so that there 
will be a sufficient area from which they 
can draw moisture to keep them in good 
growing condition during dry years. 

At time of planting cut all apple and 
pear trees down to within a foot of the 
ground, and other fruit-trees to within 
15 inches. There is nothing like a good 
low-headed tree which lends itself natur- 

-ally to the arts of the pruner, sprayer, 
Picker, etc,, nor does it suffer so severely 


as the higher trees from the effects of - 


high winds, the trunks do not sun-scald, 


and it is in every way a most desirable 
tree to have. 


Refilling Old Orchards.—Refills in de- © 


ciduous orchards should be planted as 
early as possible. 

Citrus Orchards.—The orange crops 
this year are exceptionally good, and a 
number of our growers are talking of 


Telephone 350 


testing the European markets. I think 
Canadian and American markets might 
be tried also, as fruit was commanding 
very high prices during my visit last year, 
and. prices are good again this year; but 
there would be no use in sending anything 
there but absolutely clean fruit. Both 
lemons and oranges are in good demand 
there during the months of July, August, 
and S: ptember. 

Nursery Stock.— The wraps on all 
budded nursery stock may be removed 
any time now. 

Passion-fruit.—Keep the fruit picked 
up as it falls, as it is then in its best con 
dition: grade it nicely, and pack it in 
rows in the boxes. If growers are export- 
ing any other fruits it would be a good 
plan to send a few cases of passion-fruit 
along, in order to test their carrying 
quality, as if once we can successfully 
land this fruit in the markets of the Old 
World and get it well introduced there, 
there should be an unlimited market for 
it. With proper attention, it produces 
heavy crops of fruit annually. 

Choosing Varieties of Fruits to Plant.— 
Ascertain the varieties of fruits which 


find most favor in the markets, then 


select such kinds as will thrive best in 
your soil and climate. After planting, 
work, manure, and prune these in the 
most up-to-date manuer, and when they 
come into bearing, grade the fruit care- 
fully, pack it neatly—in a word, do every 
part of the work thoroughly, and you 
will not be disappointed when you make 
up your yearly balance. 


ERLE RE EN a NO Ee 


(CSE SINE AND ORWAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style and on shortest 
notice, at the ‘“ Australian Gardener ’”’ 
Office, corner of Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


Subscription to “ Australian Gardener?’ 
is 3s. 6d. per annum, post free to any 
address in the Commonwealth. 


“ Take-all” in Wheat, 


It would seem that one of the forms of 
“Take-all”? in wheat, as seen in the 
Cowra and other districts of New South 
Wales, is due to a stem-fungus parasite 
fully described in a recent number of the 
“ Victorian Agricultural Journal.” The 
immediate cause is the fungus known as. 
** Ophiobolus graminis‘” resulting in the 
so-called Foot-rot, Black-Leg, or Take-all, 
Where the roots die, eel-worms will com- 
monly find their way into the tissues. 
This has been observed in numbers of 
cases: They will not bea cause, but their 
invasion is an after effect, , 

Here, again, the only method of treat- 
ment is preventive. Selection of hardy 
suitable varieties and careful attention to 
the details of cultivation will minimise 
the trouble. Rotation is strongly advised. 
Oats, not being attacked, would make a 
useful change, 

In all these cases of fungus attacks the 
parasitic organism makes provision for 
tiding over the off-season period by means 
which enable it to take up its parasitic 
residence again on opportunities present- 
ing themselves, Fallowing will not kill 
them, the period not being sufficiently 
long to starve them to death. Moreover, 
side host-plants, in the shape of certain 
grasses, and possibly other plants for a 
time, will help to keep them alive when 
handy cereals are not present. 

There seems to be little hope of getting 
rid of the cause. Our energies must be 
devoted therefore to breeding of hardy 
varieties, resistant to disease for the time 
being. It would appear that we must 
look forward to this as likely to be always 
required, for it seems the only way to 
shake off excessive loss. Hardy and. re- 
sistant forms do not retain these qualities 
for ever; and so it is likely that the 
plant-breeder is going to be a much more 
important factor in agriculture than he 
has been in the past, 
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PURE 
LOLLIES, 


Send your Order to 


JOHN 


WALTON, 


Who'e alo Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 


TE SA ERY S3"E., Adelaide, 


VICTORIA 
DYE WORKS 
(E. L. RAY ) 

172 Rundle Street 
(Opposite York Hotel) and 
Stephen’s Place, 


(Side of Marshall’s) 
Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 
equal to new. 

Feathers Dyed and Curled 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice. 


{f 
ee 
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Poultry Yard, 


Profit and Loss, 


From thirteen eggs from a chicken man 
He hatched twelve chickens fine ; 

Three of thvin drowned in the water pan, 
And then he hsd but nine. 


Nine little chicks had too much food: 
Without exercise chickens can’t thrive ; 

Four of the weakest died from the brood, 
And then he had but five, 


The neighbor’s cat had an appetite, 
From rise to set of suu: 

Four more chickens went out of sight, 
And then he had but one. 


This one little chieken grew firm and strong 
Sole owner of a handsome coop; 
But a light-fingered nigger chanced along, 
And now it’s in the soup. ; 
— Poultry Monthly,” 


How and What to Feed. 


Recently dry feeding from hoppers has 
been going the rounds of the American 
papers, as the latest “up to dacest”’ 
method of feeding fowls for profit. Great 
things are credited to this new-old system 
our grandmothers practiced, and we say 
this out of respect to, rather than in 
derision of, our grandmothers’ good points 


in the present qusetion (we presume our 
Srandfather and modern civilization are 
to blame for our faults). 

An article on this subject recently ap- 
peared in the ‘ Leader,’ Melbourne, 
amongst which the following appeared :— 
“To-day, dry mash in the troughs, raw 
vegetables aud good hard grain are in 
favor with many. j op 

Of what benefit are these changes in 
the diet? The matter, says an American 
writer, has been carefully tested, and it 
is now held that dry food is far superior 
for several reasons :—First, after becom- 
ing used to it, the fowls prefer the ground 
grain to that which has been cooked or 
steamed. Second, it is a labor-saving 
plan. Third, it keeps the fowls in a more 
healthful condition. 

The proper way of feeding the dry 
mash to laying hens or to growing chicks 
is that of strewing in straw or other light 
litter so that the fowls are compelled to 
scratch for it. They must have exercise. 
It should be given an hour or more before 
roosting, so that the fowls will have 
plenty of time to hunt, If fed in a 
scratching shed attached to the. roosting 
pen, and the fowls have free access to it, 
they will get off their perches at break of 
day and scratch and work hard until the 
attendant comes out to give them their 
breakfast. This exercise so early in the 
morning, will sharpen the appetite, and 
will put them in proper trim for a good 
day’s work. 


Be sure and get an early start hatching 
this year. You ought to have your breed- 
ing pens ploughed or dug up and-planted 
with some kind of seed to grow green 
feed for the birds as soon as the early 
rains come. The birds ought to be in 
their breeding pens now, so that you will 
have plenty of fertile eggs to fill your 
incubator by the end of June. Get evary 
bird you can hatch out early, and don’t 
hatch after middle of November, as late 
stock won’t pay. July and August chicks 
are far ahead of the later ones, as they 
grow so rapidly, are more healthy and 
pullets lay younger and when eggs are 
dearer, 
when the market is undersupplied, and 
when good prices are ruling. They have 
plenty of green feed to bring them on, 


The cockerels are also ready * 


and grow very rapidly. The late ones 
grow slowly, and pullets lay when eggs 
are cheap, and cockerels always go on to 
a glutted micket. So make good resolu- 
tions, hatch early and increase your profits. 

Don’t go to sleep. Get up and haye a 
look at the perches in your fowl houses 
and see if there are any more red lice on 
them, li there are you want to give 
your perches a good painting with kero- 
sene or some other powerful “tnsect. de- 
stroyer at least once a week until the 
vermin are destroyed. See that your 
birds have a dry dust bath, because this 
will greatly help you to get rid of the 
vermin in your fowls. Try and have the 
open side of the dust bath facing to the 
east or to the north, so that the sun’s 
rays may shine in on it during some part 
of the day. The reason for doing this is 
because the fowls love to dust themselyes 
whilst basking in the sun. The dust bath 
ought to be kept dry during the winter 
months, Fine ashes alone with a little 
insectibane mixed with .fine sandy soil 
makes a splendid dust bath. 


- Dorkings. 


The Dorking is essentially an English 
fowl, and has for many years been the 
basis of the -high-cliss table fowl, In 
Sussex. where chiefly the first-class table 
fowl .f England are produced, the breed 
most in vogue is esseatially of Dorking 
origin, or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say that the dark Dorking of 
the show pen nad its origin in the tabie 
fowl of Surrey and Sussex, 

There are three chief varieties, viz 5 the 
coloared or dark Dorking, the silver-grey, 
and the white, There are also cuckoos, 
but these, although once common enough, 
now are comparatively rare, 

In all varieties of the Dorking, both in 
the show pen and for the table, an essen- 
tial point is the purity of the white of 
the feet and legs. These should be white, 
even to the toe-nails, as this feature ig 
associated with purity of race and fineness 
of flesh. : 

Another important feature is the addi- 
tion of a fifth toe, and its distinct separa- 
tion from the fourth; and how strongly 
it is inherited is evidenced by the persis- 
teace with which it crops up in any 
crosses, and with it nearly always appears 
the fine white skin and juicy flesh. The 
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fifth toe is a distinctive feature of the 


Dorking, which but few other breeds 
have. Its utility has been sometimes 
questioned, on the ground that it is 
associated with an ailment- known as 
bumble-foot. but probably this ailment 
has its origin in the weight of the birds, 
and the consequent heaviness of their 
alighting on the ground from a high 
roost, than in the fact of their having an 
extra toe. ; 2 ; 
The general shape of the Doaking may 
~ be described as rectangular, the rectangle 
being oblong, the back and the keel of 


the breast forming the long sides of the © 


rectangle. Width of breast is an impor- 
tant point. The carriage of the bird is 
almost level, the shoulders only being 
higher than the tail, The legs are of 
medium length. 

The color of the colored Dorking is not 
of primary importance, so long as the 
birds fairly approximate to the true 
colors. The comb in this variety, as 
well as in the silvers, is single and fairly 
large, and should be eveniy serrated. The 
comb of the cock is upright, that of the 
hen is drooping. : 

The purity of the white color in the 
silver-grey cock, and the density of color 
and freedom from white of the black 
portions are important points. The hen 
is grey in body, with a salmon breast and 
silvery hackle, striped with black. 

The white and cuckoo varieties are rose- 
combed as a rule, though, just as in the 
case of the colored variety, an occasional 
rose comb is seen, so in the cuckoo and 
whites, a single comb is occasionally met 
with, but not approved and never bred 
from. 

The pure Dorking is undoubtedly a 
first-rate table fowl, but its laying qualities 
are not of the best. The average weight 
of the colored variety is from 11 to 12 Ibs. 
for cocks, and from 9 to 93 lbs. for heus. 
The Silver-greys were generally somewhat 
lighter, but exceptionally large birds have 
been known amongst them. A second 
prize cockerel, for example, weighed 12lbs, 
and now the silvers are very little less in 
body than the colored, but being a little 
longer in leg they do not look so massive, 
The Whites have improved greatly in 
size; they are also much sturdier in build 
than formerly, indeed two or three noted 
hens of this beautiful variety were models 
of true Dorking characteristics. This 
variety, never very common, has in recent 


years deteriorated in quality and number, 
and now it is only bred bya few of its 
old friends. Those who admire white 
fowls should bear in miid that some 
strains of Dorkings keep their pure white 
color all through the year better than any 


“other breed of white fowl; by careful 


breeding their feathers resist the tanning 
influence of the sun almost as well as the 


- feathers of a white Fantail pigeon, 


The Dorking is on the average an in- 
different layer. The calor of the eggs is 
white or very light shade of yellow. They 
are good sitters, and respond readily to 
artificial fattening. Dorkings do not 
thrive their best on damp cold runs. 


Feather Eating. 


This habit is most frequently to be 
found amongst birds confined in small 
runs without any occupation. It may be 
brought about by the fowls being infested 
with insects, and so the first care should 
be directed to freeing them by dusting 
the birds every other day with some 
insect powder or flowers of sulphur. 
Shortness of animal food may also induce 
the habit, which can be remedied by a 
regular supply of flesh It is extremely 
difficult to cure, unless the birds can be 
given their liberty, and it is best, if there 
are only one or two feather eaters in the 
yard, to get rid of them befoae they 
corrnpt the rest, rather than attempt to 
cure them. A little flowers of sulphur 
given in the soft food, say a dessertspoon- 
ful to a dozen birds, twice a week, fre- 
quently has a very beneficial effect. It is 
well also to give the birds occupation, by 
throwing a barrow of horse manure into 
their run, if such be available, or by scat- 
tering their grain amongst a bundle of 
straw, or amongst a heap of clean sand, 
so that they may find occupation in 
scraping it out. Tying their green feed 
in sueh a position that they have to jump 
a little from the ground in order to reach 
it is also advantageous. We have known 
cases in which the habit has been checked 
by applying some very disagreeable drug, 
such es bitter aloas, to the feathers of the 
victims, anda small gag fastened in the 
mouth, by tying it behind the comb, has 
also been used with good effect in the 
case of valuable birds which persisted in 
this habit. 


Hatching and Rearing Ducks, 


A large, quiet hen, with very few, if 
any, feathers on her legs, may be trusted 
with nine to eleven duck eggs. The period 
of incubation is 28 days, Make the nest 
on the ground, with a foundation of earth, 
and a bed of hay next the eggs. As 
moisture is very helpful to a successful 
hatch, sprinkle once a week with warm 
water—not the eggs, but round the nest 
and the nest itself while the hen is on 
the eggs. 

The eggs may also be hatched in any 
good incubator if the operator be mlndful 
that they require more moisture than hen 
eggs. Ducklings often chip the eggs some 
hours before they hatch out; do not inter- 
fere more than is absolutely necessary. 
Leave the ducklings under the hen for at 
least twelve hours; if twice as long, no 
harm will be done. Before placing the 
hen in the coop give her a good feed and 
drink, The ehopped-up egg and bread 
recommended for newly-hatched chickens 
is equally good for ducklings: a little 
every two hours may be fed for the first 
two days, every particle not eaten should 
be carefully cleaned up. Water should 
be given from the first in a shallow pan 
with some sand or gravel in it. The duck 
lings once started grow very fast and can 
be treated like chickens : a little chopped- 
up meat or suet mixed with the soft food. 
or mixing the flour with strong meat, 
broth, or milk is very helpful to sheir 
“Sowth. After a fortnight they will 
Manage without a mother, then there will 
be little difficulty in rearing them, pro- 
vided they are never overcrowded, that 
their coop is clean and well ventilated, 
and that they always have a clean bed ol 
straw to sleep upon. 

RR ence atcha i an 


Answers to Correspondents. 


“ Howl Cholora,’—Tho zase you men 
tion is decidedly cholera. The same ques- 
tion has just been asked in the * Australian 
Hen,’ and they assert that thére is no 
cure, while we say there is, and would 
refer you to page 5 of our Aptil numbe 
as the article is too long to repoat. 

“K.M.,” Kapunda.—The best means 
to get rid of tick in fowls is to make an 
ointment of 40z beef suet rendered do yn 
and loz. kerosene. Rub well into the 
feathers and under the wings. Paint the 
perches and all woodwork with kerosene 
until tick are exterminated. 
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Mushrooms arc so easily grown that . 
anyone possessing a cellar, shed, or 
outhouse, with a temperature of from 
48 to 55 degrees of heat, has just the 
conyenience for their growth. and can 
obtain a supply all the year round. 
-Obtain as much ‘short manure, straw 
and droppings from draught or other . 
horses fed on hard corn, etc., in about 
equal proportions — droppings, from 
horses that are fed on carrots, or where 
horse powders are frequently given, 
should on no account be used, as the 
result would be failure—(fresh from 
the stable, if to be had. but that is not 
absolutely necessary) as wil) make a 
bed 16 to 18. inches deep, and any 
requirod size; throw the same in a 
heap for a week to heat, and dispel the 
greater part of the moisture it. con- 
taias, teen spread it out fora day or 
two to dry and coel down, after which . 
again throw it up together for a few 
‘days — generally about five will be | 
found sufticient It will then be fit to 
inake the bed with, which, let the size - 

_ be what it may, should not be more 
than 18 inches deep. When making 


MUSHROOMS. 


up the beds a tenth part of nearly dry 
cow manure, if procurable, should be 
well mixed with it, as this hasa ten- 
dency to keep the beds longer in bear- 
ing, and, besides, gives the Mushrooms 
a much thicker and firmer flesh. 

In .making the bed, it should be 
trodden or beaten down as firmly as 
possible, that the heat may be the 
more lasting, aud not so liable to rise 
too high at first. As soon as the heat 
has risen and declined to 70 degrees, 
it is fit to spawn. Amateurs will do 

- well to observe this, as too high a. 
degree of heat destroys the vitality of 
the spawn, while a lower temperature 
is not sufficient to produce the vigour 
necessary for an abundant crop. It 
should be broken in pieces about the 
size of a walnut, and placed in the 
manure 2 inches deep, and about 6 to8 
inches apart every way. Then cover 
the surface of the bed 13 inches with a 
layer of loam (if possible) or good 
garden soil; and make it firm, and 
afterwards well pat with the back of a 
smooth spade dipped in water, the 
same day the bed is spawned. 


In acellar or outhouse in which an even temperature of 55 degrees can be secured, no covering of litter or any other 
~ material will be required : but, in cases where this convenience is not at command, litter must be used to effect the desired 
temperature, and will keep the surface of the bed in a state of moisture. 


The Mushrooms begin to appear in about 4 to 6 wevks after the bed is spawned, after the temperature above mentioned 


is maintained, 


Shoold the beds become very dry, they must be watered, but not saturated. 
and applied through a fine rose, and should never be given in great abundance. 
ture, which may be produced by occasionally syringing the walls, floors, etc. 
and chills. which often cause the embryo Mushrooms to damp off. 


The water should be lukewarm, 


But Mushrooms like a moist, fixed tempera- 
, Wherein the beds are made. Avoid cold draughts 


he When gathering the crop, do not cut the Mushrooms with a knife, but take them out by the root; this may be done by a 
twist of the thumb and finger, afterwards filling in the space made with a little loam.— Hackett’s Manuel.” J 


Mortlake School Experiments 


The following experiments are inter- 
esting to show how correct information 
can be obtained :— 

‘1, (A) Placed pulverized local rock in 
well-drained pot. (B) Placed pulverized 
local rock with some deeayed organic 
matter (rotted weeds) in another pot. 
Sowed bean in each. In (A) the plant 
died at the end of six weeks; in (B) the 
plant attained maturity and produced ten 
well-filled pods, ; 

Deduction, — (a) Local basaltic rock 
contains all plant food except organic 
matter. (B) Organic matter is necessary 
to soil in order that the soil organisms 
(bacteria) may assist plant. 

2. Placed equal weights of sand, and 
of clay mixed with sand, in two tins. 
Same weight of water added to each, tins 
were exposed to air for a week. The 
mixed clay and sand was found to be the 
heavier. 

Deduction. — Evaporation is greater 
from sand than from a mixture of sand 
and clay. 


3 The above experiment was performed - 


without the added water. The tins were 
exposed for one night, and were weighed: 
in the morning. Tho mixture was heavier 
‘than the sand alone. 


Deduction. -(A) Clay in soil assists its 
absorbing power. (B) Soils absorb mois- 
ture from air. 


4. Placed bean seeds with embryo up, 


on side, down; seeds with embryo down 
appeared first above the ground; seeds 
with embryo on side were next, 

5. Experiments with potatoes. Sets 
cut, some were placed with “ eyes” upward, 
others downward. In each case those with 
“ eyes” npward appeared above the ground 
from 5 to 14 days before the others. 

6 In March, planted potatoas at vary- 
ins depths, 3 inches, 5 inches, 8 inches, 
Those planted at 8 inches came up first. 
then those at 3 inches; many of those at 
5 inches failed altogether. 

The potatoes at 8 inches received benefit 
of dampuess conserved below. A slight 
shower imoisteucd surface 10 days after 
planting and helped the 8 inches potatoss. 

7. Placed an India-rubber tube over 
cut-off stem of balsam. Attached a glass 
tube ; poured small quantit} of water in 
tube. In 36 hours, sap had arisen in tubo 
8 inch. Showed effect of root pressure. 

8. Stripped off all leaves from hardwood 
plant, in some instances death followed. 
Stripped off all leaves from soft-wood plant 
—none died. : 

Deduction.—Hard-wood plants depend 
almost entirely on leaves for breathing 
and digesting food. In soft-wood plants 


this work is also porformad by the stems. 

9. Cut four kerosine tins into halves, 
two transversely, two longitudinally ; put 
same weight of soil in each; added to each 
same weight of water (stirring soil well). 
In Nos. 1 cut transversely and 2 cut 
longitudinally, the surfacs was stirred 
daily for 14 diys: in ths other tins the 
surface was not stirred. At end of time, 
No. 1 weighed the heaviest, No. 2 next. - 

Deduction. — Surfaca stirring breaks 
capillaries, and acts asa mulch, preventing 
evaporation. Deep cultivation tends to 
assist in Conserving moisture. 

10. Performed experiments with wheat, 
oats, barley, and mangolds. In every 
case, deep cnitivation gave results, varying 
froin 1} to 4 times the weight of material 
over shallow cultivation, 

11. Performed experiments with millets. 
Those in which the surface was stirred to 
a depth of 3 or 4 inches averaged 4 feet 
high, and those with no surface-stirring 
averaged 2% feet. 

12. Experimented with fertilizers. Crops 
all responded to the addition of phosphates 
but showed no improvement with potash. 

13, Cauliflowers and brocoli in July 
formed much larger heads when cincturing 


* was performed than in the case of those 


where the operation was not performed. 
Cincturing was done at the time the 
flower was just forming, 
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Dark Ch. Stallion. 
14 Hands High. Plenty of Substance. 


Splendid Action. 


Good in all Harness. 


Is by Young Tipperary ; grandsire, Tipperary. 
Dam, Leah, by Sir Lucius O’Trigger; g. dam, Lily, by 
Rushtroom (Imp.); g.g. dam, Conrad’s Mare. 


FIRST PRIZE, Adelaide Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Gawler Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Two Wells Show, September, 1906.. 
FIRST PRIZE, Mount Barker Show, March, 1907. 


Extract from THE ReeisteR:—Among an excellent lot of ponies 
Mr. A. Brown’s St. Elmo-stood out prominently by defeating two 
hardened prizetakers in the entire class between 13.2 and 14.1 hands 


— 


TERMS, £2 10s., payable on or before ist 


January. 


Groomage, 2s. 6d. 


A. BROWN, Proprietor. 
Tattersall’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide, 
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Drainage and, Irrigation. 


[By A. S. Kenyon, C.E.] 


Cultivation without irrigation has been 
stated to be preferable to irrigation with- 
out cultivation, and there is no doubt 
that there is a great deal of truth in the 
statement, In our State, careful and 
progressive farmers have raised. larger 
and better quality crops than others have 
achieved with the same rainfall, and with 
the aid of irrigation water in addition. 
Much of the improved result was, no 
doubt, due to better cultivation methods ; 
but these improved methods also meaut, 
toa slight extent, drainage. The American 
teachers tell us that irrigation and draln- 
age, or rather drainage and irrigaticn, are 
inseparable, draiuage heing the more 
important. Our experionce, now that we 
have had some years of irrigation, is 
leading to the same conclusion. At 
Mildura, where irrigation on a large scale 
and to an extent replacing rather than 
supplementing the annual rainfall, was 
first put in operation, the early years did 
not tcach the lesson; owing to the fact 
that, with other mistakes apparently ua- 
avoidable in the foundation of new occu- 
pations and industries, the varieties and 
classes of trees planted were not generally 
suitable either for the natural conditions 
or to give profitable returns, Seepage. of 
course, both black and white, early made 


its appearance; trees died out in the 
immediately affeeted parts, and general 
consternation ensued. Blame was, how- 
ever, imputed to the leakage from the 
channels only, and not to the lack of 
drainage. Naturally, of course, the first 
evidences of over-saturation of the soil 
occurred near the channels, while the 
dying off of trees in soils not giving 
surface indibations of seepage, was 
ascribed to all sorts of other causes- 
Now that all the early inferior trees have 
been g»t rid of, and the limits of direct 
seepage from the channels ascertained, 
much more kuowledge of the effects of 


over-watering is available, and a conslder- ~ 


able amount of attention is being paid to 
the drainage problem. Shafts have been 
sunk through the surface sands, loams, 
and clays into beds of drift, and drains 
of various kinds led into them. These 
are only partially effective, and there is 
evinced a decided tendency to instal com- 
plete systems of tile or agricultural pipe 
drains, absolutely on the lines of old- 
world methods. The value of full-bearing 
well-seleoted orchards in Mildura now 
reaches to over £100 per acre, so that the 
comparatiuely heavy initial outlay is not 
so severely felt. 

The spectacle, however, of a country 
like the mallee frontage to the Murray 
River, at Mildura, requiring sub-soil pipe 
drainage is sufficiently startling, and 


must inevitably give much food for 
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thought to those engaged in either 
carrying on or advocatiny irrigation in 
our arid areas. Mildura has, like all the 
mallee areas, soil ranging from almost 
pure sand to sandy clay, witn beds com- 
paratively near the surface of pure arift 
sand, The sub-svil is frequently alinost 
pure rubbly limestono (so: called)—being 
generally the sulphate and rarely the 
carbonate form of lime—while in all 
cases lime in its various compounds is 
largely present. ‘The “‘ water table,’’ save 
in beds of lagoons or swamps—where 


‘water collects in the raimy seasons—is 


geuerally at depths of 80 feet or over, 
The contra is necessarily the volumes of 
water used in irrigating. ‘I'hese are large, 
though probably not excessive, the average 
addition to the perennial crops, such as 
fruit trees, being about 24 inches net, 
ie., without allowing for water sveping 
from the distributary cha.nels. Con- 
sidering that there are many light showers 
which do not get into the sub-soil, the 
result of such hvavy watering 18s equivalent 
to being in a zone of rainfall of about 4 
inches per annum. Hence the raising of 
the water'table to within a few feet of the 
surface, injury to the growth of the trees, 
and the necessity for sub-soil drainage. 

In the fruit-growing areas in the south 
pipe draining is becoming more and more 
the rule, whether a limited amount of 
irrigation is practised or whether the 
natural rainfall alone is relied .upon, 
Fruit trees show more quickly than any 
other crop the injurious effects of a 
shallow ‘ water.table.” In the Goulburn 
Valley it will not be long ere drainage 
will be compulsorily resorted tu by the 
orchardists. Already the warnings are 
beigg given. The evil day is being staved 
off by good cultivation, by “ liming,” and 
by careful and economical use of water. 
HKven where as at Bendigo, only com 
paratively small additions of water are 
made by the irrigators, the seaso. just 
past—one of rainfall much beyond the 
average—has shown the need for drainaze, 
many trees having eitner died or received 
@ severe set» back, 

So far, these remarks have deals wholly 
with fruit trees, which receive considerable 
attention, uiuch cultivation, and—most 
important -are watered by furrows and 
not by flooding ‘The case with regard to 
flooding irrigation is more marked. The 
almost invariible practice is to water all 
cereal crops, lucerne, and grasses by 
flooding. Apart from the injurious effects 
of submerging to a greater or less sxtent 
the growing plant, ond preventing the 
natural processes or atmospheric action — 
markedly injurious under the high tem- 
peratures characteristic of our summer 
season—the inadequate preparation ef the 
land calls for the application of a great 
excess of water to parts in order to cause 
the water to reach the higher lands, Con- 
sequently the sub-soil is filled with water, 
and, especially where a “ plough-pan” 
exists—as is usually the case in old culti- 
vation ground—becomes water-logged and 
sour. ‘The soil bacteria are deprived of 
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their revivifying oxygen; their beneficial 
effec's cease partially or wholly, and the 
soil becomes “adobe” or “ brick.” The 
sub soil loses largely its capacity to retain 
moisture in its capillary or useful state, 
owing to the small particles cohering to 
form larger ones; within ten days or so, 
the crop shows signs of distress, and 
another watering—as wasteful as the 
previous—is required. Small wonder 
need be felt when assertions are heard 
that the life of lucerne is not more than 
five years—at other times, eight years is 
the statement—and that at the end of 
such a period, replanting’ is necessary. 
The cry that ‘‘irrigation does not pay ” 
is justified by the results achieved under 
such methods. 

It is not, of course, claimed that drain- 
age, and drainage alone. will prove the 
severeign remedy for all ills attendant 
upon irrigation Far from it. Drainage 
is, however, a first essential. and the 
irrigationist employing or introducing 
drainage will rarely be found deficient in 
other respects. For orchard lands, and 
for like crops where the capital value of 
the producing land is high, there is 
nothing to excel the tile or agricultural 
pipe system. Its cost is high, as much 
as £6 or £7 per acre, though its general 
adoption should lead to the establishment 
of ti:e-making works in the locality, and 
consequent?y cheapening of the tiles, 
Besides, a complete system is necessary 
for trees and vines, it is a matter of life 
and death; lucerne. although a deep 
rooter, is rather a gross feeder, while the 
annuals are content with a much shallower 
root system. They do not need such a 
perfect system as the orchards. For them 
a system sufficient to keep the soil bacteria 
lively, to keep the soil particles small, 
ahd to prevent the accumulation of the 
soluble salts—principally soda and lime— 
‘at the snrface by capillary action, should 
suffice. Such a result should be capable 
of attainment by, first, better methods of 
watering—the use of furrows for watering 
or properly graded and small checks, jf 
flooding be adhered to; secondly, by sub- 
soiling—breaking up of the “ plough-pan”’ 
—and allowing the water into the sub- 
soil, along with its fertilising agencies ; 
and, thirdly, combining with the sub- 
soiling a few open or closed drains to 
insure moyement in the sub*soil. Such 
a system, on a very elaborate scale, is 
employed at the Werribee Sewage Farm, 
Melbourne, and has proved highly suec- 
cessful both from the financial and 
hygienic stand-points, in dealing with a 
most difficult problem—the disposal of 
large volumes of sewage matter, which, 
unless an efficieet system of drainage 
were in vogue, would form most objec- 
tionable and useless.marshes. 

In our shallow soils, with sub-soils of 
a highly clayey nature, great care must 
be taken in sub-soiling not to bring much 
—none if possible—of the sub-soil to the 
surface, as the sub-soil, though chemical 
analysis shows it practically as rich in 
plant foods as the surface soil, is known 
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by bitter experience to be useless to 
plants for many years. The effect of 
sub-soiling to a considerable depth upon 
the unlocking of these unavailable plant 
foods is a problem which, apart from the 
question of drainage, offers considerable 
allurement to the investigator, and profit- 
able returns to the community, should it 
be satisfactorily solved. It may be pre- 
dicted that sub-soiling, combmed with 
proper surface cultivation and sub-surface 
packing, will render as much service to 
onr farming community as the introduc- 
tion of phosphatic manuring. 
Experiments to determine the move- 
ments of the soil moisture in the surface 
and sub-soils are being carried on at the 
Wyuna Governmeut Irrigation Farm in 
the Goulburn Valley District, Victoria. 
Samples of the soil at the surface, and at 
every 6 inches iu depth down to 2 feet, 
are taken at frequent intervals of time, 
depending upon climatic conditions, to 
ascertain the amount of moisture present, 
The samples are taken from virgin land 
of various classes, land cultivated on 
ordinary methods, land subsoiled, and 


land irrigated, embracing as far as possible 


all cases of variation of soil moisture 
movements due to man’s interference, 
These investigations are, as yet, in their 
initial stages only ; but they promise to 
yield much of interest. 

Reference has been made above to 
American ideas as to the relative import- 
ance of drainage and irrigation. An 
authoritative Indian Commission on the 
effects and causes of alkali in the Aligarh 
district of Northern India reported in 
effect that the introduction of irrigation 
increased the alkali areas, both by seepage 
from the channels, and by excessive use 
of water in irrigating, and that where the 
removal of such excess waters was mainly 
due to evaporation, the result was a 
destructive accumulation of alkali. The 
remedy proposed by the Commission was 
subsoil drainage. Apart from the injury 
to the productive power of the soil, much 
ill effect on the health of the residents 
has been caused throughout the irrigation 
districts of India. “ The high fever death 
rate 1s largely due to the stagnating water 
in the soil.” Mr. D. H. Anderson, editor 
of the “‘ Ivrigation Age,” Chicago, says :— 
«The constant pouring of water upon the 
soil in many of the older irrigated dis- 
tricts ] as resulted in creating a water 
table near the surface; so near, in fact, 
that formerly fertile tracts of land have 
been converted into swamps. -Hence, 
drainage has become a problem necessary 
to be solved if fertile lands and profitable 
orchards are to be saved from destruction, 
and it is gradually dawning upon the 
minds of irrigators that where there is a 
system of sub-irrigation there is also a 
system of drainage ready to hand. , , 
According to the common understanding, 
drainage means carrying off an excess of 
water from swamps and cold, over-moist 
soils for the purpose of reclaiming them 
or conyerting then into fertile fields. 

- But since irrigation plays so important a 
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part in farm economy and profitable plant 
culture; indeed, since it has become an 
absolutely essential element of success in 
the arid and sub-humid regions of the 
United States, and is gaining ground in 
the humid regions, it has been discovered, 
through costly experience, that drainage 
and irrigation are inseparable systems.” 

One further factor in the problem 
remains to be considered. Our older 
schemes of irrigation were almost wholly’ 
designed upon the principle of carrying 
water to the land along the ridges or high 
ground, and above the level of the land 
to be watered—in fill, to use the technical 
term. No, or but little, provision was 
made for drainage of surplus waters, the 
channels, as constructed, being manifestly 
unfitted for sush use. Neither is there 
legislative provision whereby an irrigator 
cau obtain an outlet for his drainage 
system through the land of another owner. 
In the reticulation of the Wyuna Settle- 
ment, an area of about 20,000 acres—the 
latest system of distributary channelling 
carried out in Victoria—ample provision 
has been made for drainage channels in 
the low-lying sround to carry off the 
surpius waters, though not providing for 
each individual irrigator’s requirements. 
The need for the construction of collective 
drainage works and for legislation for the 
individual’s needs will not, however, arise 
until such improved methods of irrigation 
have been adopted with snch consequent 
great improvement in profits that the cost 
will not prove so great a burden as it at 
present appears. 

The experience of all other irrigating 
countries warns us that it is essential to 
drain to achieve the best results. In 
laying out the farm, as well as the great 
State schemes, this fact should be borne 
in mind, and ample provision made. The 
result will be less water required for 
irrigation, and much greater profits. 
Already we know that as great profits 
can be achieved here, as in any other 
country ; that areas supporting a few 
sheep can be made to support as many, 
nay, more, men ;’and that living can, in 
our once arid, inhospitable regions, be 
made a joy instead of a punishment; but 
this can only be done by the use of much 
labour, and of the best methods of irriga- 
tion. of which drainage is not the least 
important. 
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Seed Potato House. 


(By GrorGe Srymour.) 


In an article on ‘The Care and Pre- 
paration of Seed Potatoes,’ which ap- 
peared in the Victorian ‘Journal of Agri- 
culture’ for November, 1905. it was stated 
tkat the best way to keep potatoes in- 
tended for seed was, in the ubsence of 
cool storage. to spread them out ona 
piece of firm dry ground under the shelter 
of pine or other evergreen trees. As such 
a spot is not always available, the necessity 


for a suitable place prompts me to again - 


refer to the matter avd endeavour to 
furnish growers with a satisfactory soln- 
tion of the difficulty. On most farms the 
tubers intended for seed are kept in pits, 
This may do very well for hardy sorts 
and late manuring varieties, but it is de- 
cidedly injurious to the early ones. I 
am_ satisfied more injury is done to the 
yield of the crops by the improper way in 
which seed tubers are kept than by any 
any other single cause, and that more 
ben efit will be derived from a proper 
method of keeping the seed than from a 
change of seed which has in many cases 
proved disappointing. I feel sure it would 
pay every grower to erect a structure, 
however rough, to keep his seed in. The 
result would be a more even crop, with 


out thinly, the thinner the better. 


of over 60 degrees is required, 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


stronger and more vigorous plants, which 
play an important part in the yield of a 
orop. The chief requirement is a cool 
dry place where the tubers can be exposed 
to the light as much as possible: the 
space should be sufficient to spread them 
The 
only thing to guard against is frost, and 
if this be avoided when they are first 
spread out, there will be little denger, as 
they will soon become green. Tubers kept 
in this way do not bud so quickly as 
when piled together in a heap, and, when 
the buds do start, the growth is very 
slow: the shoot will be strong, and of a 
green colour. If seed for early crops is 
kept in this way, allowed to sprout, and 
planted when the ground is warm, better 
results will be obtained than at present. 
The practice is to plant in the middle of 
winter. when the soil temperature is low, 
with the result that the plant has to 
struggle against adverse conditions. For 
the potato plant to flourish, a temperature 
In sup- 
port of this 1 may mention a parcel of 
Early Rose and Carman No 1 seed planted 
in my own field. The seed was dug in 
early in April, spread out all winter on 
the barn floor, cut mostly to a single 
eye, and planted on the 6th December. 
They were above ground in ten days, and 
befere the 6th January many of the 
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plants were in bloom, By the end of the 
first week in February, or under ten 
weeks after planting, there was a crop of 
tubers large enough to lift, but, of course. - 
too green to handle 


Instances have come under my notice: 
this season where crops of early potatoes, 
have failed or missed badly Had the 
seed been kept under proper conditions, 
this would not have occurred, 3 


Rabbit Destruction, 


According to the ‘Sydney Morning 
Herald,” Mr. W. M. Robertson, manager 
of “ © ochdale,’? Old Junee, reports a 
simple method of rabbit destruction as 
follows :—A piece of bagging or a small 
bough is saturated with ordinary coal 
tar, and placed at the entrance to the 
burrow, which is then closed up. The 
result is surprising, for the rabbits shun 
burrows so treated. A kerosine tin of 
tar, costing about one shilling, is sufficient 
to treat 300 acres of infested country. 
Experiments conducted by Mr. Robertson 
and a neighbor have been entirely success- 
ful, anda landh olderin the Murrumburrah 
district, whose land is wire-netted, was 
successful in entirely freeing his land 
from rabbits. 
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How to “Boil” Hggs, 


It is a thing not generally known that 
the best way to cook what ‘is ordinarily 
known as a boiled egg is not to boil it at 
all, but simply allow it to stand, for five 
minutes or thereabouts, in a saucepan on 
the hearth. The size of the saucepan 
must be in proportion to the number of 
eggs which are to be cooked, about half a 
pint for each egg being the quantity. The 
saucepan is allowed to stand near the fire, 
on the hearth but not on the hob, for five 
minutes, or perhaps a little more if there 
be an extra egg to be cooked, It will 
then be seen that the eggs are evenly 
cooked throughout to a creamy consis- 
tency, and are far more easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the palate than an egg 
boiled in the ordinary way. The same 
result may be produced by putting the 
eggs in a basin and pouring boiling water 
over them, and afterwards covering with 
a plate, but they will, in this case require 
to he left a little longer in the water. 
The vessel should in either case be filled 
with water, and an experiment or two as 
to the amount of cooking required may 
be necessary in order to suit different 
palates. Eggs cooked in this way are far 
’ more suitable for invalids than the ordi- 
nary domestic boiled egg. 


Cheap Canning Outfit, 


The canning of fruit has now become 
_ a recognised and profitable industry in 
“most fruit-growing countries, and of late 
years the tendency has been to greatly 
simplify and cheapen the process. 
Bulletin 81 of the Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station describes one such simple 
process. for which the cost of outfit is only 
about £2, having a capacity of 300 2-lb. 


_ cans and 200 3-1b, cans per day. 


_ The details observed in the canning of 

tomatoes with this outfit are thus stated 
_ by the station :— me f 

_ In canning tomatoes, the first step is to 

scald the fruit just sufficiently to loosen 
_ the skin, so that it can be slipped off. To 
do this, we use a large iron kettle, com- 


‘monly called a “ wash-pot,” 


The toma- 
toes are placed in a cheap tin vessel, 
holding about 1-3 bushel, that has been 
punched full of small holes, and dipped 
into the boiling water and allowed to 
remain about one minute, or until the 
skin will slip readily. The fruit is then 
peeled, sliced, and filled directly into the 
empty cans. The cans must be well filled 
for good results. This finishes the first 
step. The filled cans are then passed to 
the second stage of operation. The tops 
of the cans wiped dry with a clean cloth, 
the cap placed on and soldered around the 
rim, the small hole or vent in the centre 
of the cap being left open. Then we are 


_ready for the third step, that of exhaust- 


ing—expelling the air from the cans 
This is accomplished by submerging the 
can in the boiling water (in the boiler) 


-about one-third of their length, They 


are held there until they come to a boil, 
or, for tomatoes, ten minutes. They are 
then removed, the small hole in the centre 
of the top is closed with solder and the 
cans are then coinpletely submerged in 
the boiling water and boiled, or processed, 
twenty minutes, which is the fourth and 
last step in the operation, 

The following vegetables and fruits can 
be successfully canned in somewhat similar 
manner :—French beans, asparagus, cauli- 
flowers, strawberries, blackkerries, rasp- 
berries, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, 
apples, figs, etc. Corn and peas cannot 
be successfully preserved by this method, 
unless the cans are processed for the three 
and a-half to four hours. But even then 
there will be many losses from swelled 
and spoiled cans.—* Cyprus Journal.” 


Locksmith. Ete. 


GEBHARDT (August J. Gebhardt) 

e Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 
nist, Grenfell Street (Rear of No. 70, 
right opposite Bible House) Adelaide, 
Repairs to Saddlers’ Ironmongery a 
speciality, Keys fitted to any lock or 
any given sample. . 


Subseribe to the “ AUSTRALIAN 


GARDENER,” 3s, 6d, per annum. — 


Streaks in Butter. 


Streaks in butter, according to the 
New York Agricultural Experimental 
Station authorities, are due to the 
presence of butter-milk after the salt has 
been added, and not to the ancient no- 
tion, the imperfect working of salt in the 
butter, The fact that when butter was 
not salted there were no mottles has pro- 
moted an erroneous conclusion. Still, it 
is true that when butter is not salted there 
will nevar be any streaks in that butter, 
even if there isan excess of butter-milk 
present in the butter after being washed ; 
but should salt be added to the butter 
while it is in that condition there will 
surely be streaks, and no amount of extra 
working will take those streaks out. If 
the butter:milk is all washed out of the 
butter, and any amount of salt is added 


-afterwaeds, and not worked in evenly, 


there will not be any streaks! This goes. 
tosho that salt isnot the direct cause 
of mottles in butter, although it has an 
indirect effect in producing them. 


Cabbage for Dairy Cows. 


Mr. P. J. Carroll, one of the Victorian 
dairy experts, favors cabbages as a fodder 
for milking herds. Ona farm at Noorat 
(he states) enough cabbages were grown 
on a plot of ground 50 x 82 yards in area 
to keep 140 cows going for ten days, He 
points out that op this basis an acre 
would furnish fodder for thirty days for 
the same herd. or four acres would serve 
for four months. The actual yield per 
acre on this particular farm was just over 
forty tons. This was from land which, 
previous to ploughing, had been thoroughly 
cultivated and treated with a dressing of 
farmyard manure. The grower had been 
feeding cabbages to his cows for a number 
of years, with very satisfactory results. 
The cattle like them, and there appears 
to be no injury to the milk, Particularly 
in the cooler districts the cabbage could 
come in to fill in the blank in the green 
food supply of the farm between the time — 
when the last spring growth is exhausted 
and the first summer crops are fit to use. 
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The Garden. 


Vegetables. 


—— 


Soil should be prepared for the various 
crops that will be needed to supply the 
requirements of the cultivator during the 
spring and summer. In limited areas the 
cultivation of various vegetables that 
require to be used when freshly gathered 
should be specially aimed at. Most kinds 
require a cool, rich, well-drai: ed soil to 
attain excellence, and while many will 
succeed in light, sandy loanis, others are 
produced in fine condition with little 
difficulty in soils of opposite character. 
In light warm soils cabbage, cauliflower, 
early potatoes, and cnions are grown in 
quantity ; in stiff clays, the best celery in 
the metropolitan district is produced ; 
while soils of a loamy nature produce a 
large proportion of the peas sold in the 
market early. Large quantities of manure 
are applied regularly in all classes of soil, 
due regard being paid to proper rotation. 

Artichoke, Globe.—Suckers or rooted 
plants may be planted out dusing the 
month, but this work is likely to prove 
most successful if it be postponed until 
the early spring. Plant at least 3 ft. 
apart; 5 or 5 ft. would be, perhaps, 
bettor, This vegetable is hardly worth 
the growing, but as some people like ita 
plant or two might be tried. 


- bages. 
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_ Artichoke, Jerusalem.— This species of 


sunflower is quite another thing to the 


Globe Artichoke, and is a very desirable 
vegetable to grow. When the tubers, 
which are somewhat like potatoes, are In 
proper condition, the leaves and stems 
wither away and die down. The tubers 
may be lifted and stored, or allowed to 
remain in the ground, to be taken up as 
needed. They do not store very well, and 
are liable to decay. Keep enough tubers 
in the soil for next season’s planting out 
in the spring. In some places the yield 
of this plant is sometimes enormous. 


Broad Beans.—Early plants should by 
this time be bearing pods large enough 
for use. Sow a row or two, according to 
requirements, at any time during the 
month. Gather the pods before the beans 
become over-lar e. 


CHINESE CABBAGE. 


Cabbage.— Plant out a small batch of 
stroug seedlings, and sow a little seed in 
order to keep up a supply of young cab- 
A very little seed need be sown. 
Vast quantities of seed is wasted and 


seedlings raised in huge numbers at a — 


time, but most of them are never made 
use of, 


POINTED-HEADED CABBAGE. 
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Endive.—A useful winter substitute for 
lettuce. Sow a little seed. Plant out 


strong seedlings, 


Carrot.—Sow a little seed occasionally. 
Thin out seedlings well, and never allow 
carrcts to become overcrowded or to be 
spoiled by weeds 

Leek.—Sow a little seed in seed-bed, 
and transplant to shallow trenches when : 
large enough—say when the stems are | 
half as thick as one’s finger; or when they y 
are as one’s thumb they may still be 
planted. The soil should be made very 
rich for the leek, which vegetable will 
need a good deal of moisture to enable it 
to grow to perfection, When nearly full 
grown the stems muy be earthed up, in 
order to make them white and tender. 
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NEW YORK (LETTUCE,§, 
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Lettuce —Transplant young seedlings 
that seem large enough to stand the 
moving. Take up with a trowel after 
they have been treated to a goed soaking 


‘with water, unless the ground may be iz 


sufficiently moist already. The less the 
roots are broken the better the young 
lettuces will grow. : 

Cress and Mustard.—Sow a little seed 
now aid then during the month. These _ 
salad vegetables can be kept going all 
through the year without much trouble. — 

Onions may be planted out from early 
sowings. Tho soil should be thoroughly 
worked, and brought to a condition of 
fine tilth before planting. Unless the soil 
was heavily-manured for a previous crop 
manure is necessary. 


Onions need constant and perfect surfaec 
cultivation during the growing period. 
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The Flower Garden. 


Seeds may be sown for later transplant in 
or for salading. 


EXTRA EARLY WHITE NOCERA ONION. 


Parsnip.—If a large supply of this 
vegetable be required, seed may be sown 
to any desired extent. 


Peas.—As this is one of the best vege- 
tables any one could grow, an endeavour 
to keep a rupply going should be made. 
Plants well grown should be producing 
abundance of peas. The pods should be 
gathered whilst they are young and the 
peas tender and eatable, Do not allow 
any peas to ripen, and the plants will 
continue to preduce. Try several varieties 
Sow as freely as you like. 


Radish —Keep a supply going by sow- 
ing a few seeds two or three times during 
the month. A very little seed is likely to 
to suffice. Manure well with rotted dung. 
Cowdung will most likely prove to be the 
most satisfactory. Use the radishes whilst 
they are quite small and tender. . 


Herbs.—In warm localities all sorts of 
herbs may be planted or old plants can 
be taken up, divided, and replauted. 


Successional crops of peas, lettuce, etc., 
may be sown. Some fine specimens of a 
new rhubarb were shown at the Victorian 
autumn horticultural exhibitions. It is 
named ‘ Stone’s Ever-bearing Ruby,’ and 
is-a locally-raised variety. The stems are 
of good color, large but not coarse, and 
are freely produced during winter and 
summer. 


BEAUTY OF HEBRON POTATO, 
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OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style and on shortest 

notice, at the ‘ Australian Gardener ’’ 
Office, corner of Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


Subscription to “ Australian Gardener’? 
is 38. 6d. per annum, post free to any 
address in the Commonwealth. 
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Make early sowings of Half-Hardy or 
Tender Annuals on heat. Plant Gladioli, 
Delphiniums, and Chrysanthemums 


Manuring and digging beds and borders, 
pruning and planting deciduous trees and 
shrubs may be performed at this season. 
The greater part of the small prunings of 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, and all 
leaves should be dug into the beds if 
room for the purpose is available. If this 
cannot be done without damugiug roots 
of plants growing in the beds the prunings, 
etc., may be heaped and mixed with soil 
and manure to decay and be worked into 
the soil later. : 


Where bulbs such as narcissi, tulips, 
etc., are grown in special beds, the surface 
should be lightly worked and cleaned to 
obviate the necessity of such cleaning 
later in the season, when the foliage will 
be much more extensive, and the work 
will be difficult to perform without damag- 
ing the leaves of the plants. It should be 
remembered that the leaves of a plant 
perform functions similar to those per- 
formed by the skin, lungs, and stomach 
of an animal, and that their destruction 
or even injury must have a detrimental 
effect on the plant. When the leaves are 
ripening and falling their work is done, 
but young growing foliage should gene- 
tally be carefully nurtured. 


Roses may be pruned this month. 
Where cuttings are required for propa- 
gation they may be taken without entirely 
pruning the plants. In deep sandy soil 
rose plants often produce very strong 
shoots early in the season that fail to 
ripen and often die back in winter. This 
should be prevented in a measure if the 
soil was rammed hard before planting the 
rose. Any manure used when planting 
shoull be fairly rotted. and worked into ~ 
the svil below and around the site in- 
tended for the plant, but should not be 
brought into contact with roots, 

Rose-growers are usually anxious to 


“know the probable value of. the new 


varieties that are distributed each season 
by the nursery trade. Several of the new 
kinds offered this season are very promis- 
ing, including Mrs Myles Kennedy, silvery 
white, flushed and edged with pink; 
William Shean, pink, a very promising 
variety ; Mrs Peter Blair, deep yellow, 
may not be large enough for exhibition, 
but a good rose for the garden; Madame 
Constant Soupert, yellow, shaded peach ; 
Mrs G. W. Kershaw, pink, resembling 
Belle Siebrecht ; Lady Rossmore, reddish 
crimson ; Warrior, deep red, a decorative 
rose resembling Papa Gontier, but much 
darker in color; and Lena, also a decora- 
tive vatiety, producing long buds of a 
bright apricot color. 
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Chrysanthemums should be removed 
from the beds where they were grown to 
produce large blooms, and should be re- 
planted in an open position in unmanured 
soil. The sucker growths may be infested 
with aphis and should be cleaned before 
being replanted. Tho easiest and most 
effective method is to divide the stool or 
crown and dip the divisions in a strong 
nicotine solution. 

As Dahlias die down the tubers may be 
lifted and stored in a cool dry place, free 
from draught. Where Dahlias are ripen- 
ing their seeds and the weather is continu- 
ously moist, damping of the seed heads is 
likely. It is well to remove any that are 
at all ripe, and to clean the seeds and dry 
them before a fire, otherwise the whole 
may be lost. “ 

Carnations should be tied to stakes, 
The winter blooming kinds should now. 
be showing flowering growths freely, and 
will be benefited by a light application of 
blood manure or other rapid acting fer. 
tiliser. Disbudding is necessary if fine 
blooms are desired. 
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The Canna. 


(By J. Croniy). 


Canna, the Indian Shot plant, is a 
family of herbaceous perennials, found 
native in Brazil and other parts of South 
America, andin Eastern Asia. Some of 
the species haye been cultivated in English 
and European gardens as stove plants for 
4 considerable time, C. Indica and OC. 
Orientalis flowering in England in 1570. 
About 1820 a number of species was 
introduced from Brazil and other parts 
of South America, but for some time 
little progress was made towards improy- 
ing the canna as a florist’s flower. Some 
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of the species were stately foliage plants, 
but the flowers were small. Of late, florists 
(in France and Italy especially) have paid 
special attention to the canna, and have 
effected a wonderful change in the size 
and color of the flowers. The hybrid 
varieties now produce spikes or bunches 


‘ of beautiful flowers, a most decided con- 


trast to the insignificant inflorescence of 
most of the species. The foliage in many 
kinds is large, and varying in color from 
purplish red to bright green. There are, 
among the later introductions, two types, 
known as the “ orchid-flowering”’ and the 
“ gladicli-flowering”’? Cannas, that surpass, 
and are generally grown to the exclusion 
of other garden forms. ‘he orchid-flower- 
ing varieties are taller in growth, and 
produce larger individual blooms than 
the gladioliflora type, but are more tender 
and easily affected by hot winds. They 
are specially suitable for pot culture, for 
greenhouse or verandah decoration. Some 
of the finest varieties bear highly-colored 
foliage, and are conspicuous plants in the 
garden, and worth cultlvating for that 
alone. The gladioli-flowering type is of a 
much dwarfer habit of growth, and gene- 
rally hardier. The flowers are nore freely 
produced, and though smaller ind ividually, 
‘ire borne in larger trusses. This type of 
canna is undoubtedly one of the finest 
classes of plants grown for border decora- 
tion, praducing bright flowers freely during 
the greater part of summer and autumn. 
In gardens in most parts of the State it 
thrives and blooms well, often under 
most unfavorable conditions. Canna 
blooms are not often used as cut flowers, 
the florets dropping too quickly, but last 
well on the plants, and after a hot wind 
has spoiled the blooms that are open, a 
fresh supply is produced in two or three 
days. 


Sorn—Srrvuation—Outrure. 


A cool friable loam is the most suitable 
soil for cannas, although the plants will 
thrive fairly in almost any kind of soil if 
well supplied with manure and water. 
They are often grown in special beds that 
are protected by a fence or hedge from 
heavy winds but exposed to full sunshine, 
and in such positions, when well manured 
and watered, bloom freely for months. 
To get best results the soil should be 
deeply warked and well manured, half- 
rotted stable manure and bone dust being 
suitable fertilisers. 

Cannas are specially suitable for plant- 
ing in bold groups, or as specimens on 
lawns, in the mixed border, among rock- 
work, at edges of ponds, etc. Wind-swept 
and overshaded positions are unsuitable. 

The plants are propagated by dividing 
the roots or rhizomes. A small piece of 
root, bearing two or three eyes or buds, 
is sufficient to produce a large plant 
during the season, if well provided with 
nourishment, The best and strongest 
eyes are produced at the extremities of 
the rhizome. The plants may be divided 
in August or September, and the divisions 
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planted into their flowering qnarters im- 
mediately, or they may be potted to plant - 
out later. Where the plants must be- 
grown continuously in one plot of ground, 
the best plan to adopt is to lift the plants 
after they are cut down by frost in winter, 
and plant them temporarily in some other 


place—under trees or any corner will — - 


suffice—but they must not be allowed to 
become dry and wilted. New soil and 
manure can then be deeply worked into 
the bed, and divisions of the plant set 
out in spring. Pieces of root should be 
planted about two inches beneath the 
surface. Subsequent cultivation is, prin- 
cipaliy, supplying and maintaining mois- 
ture in the soil Where water is scarce, 
a heavy mulch of stable manure should 
be applied early in the season, and the 
plants liberally watered during hot dry 
weather. Stems that have flowered should 
be regularly cut away. 


VARIETIES WorvtHY oF CuLTURE, 


Orchid-flowering (mostly of tall habit 
of growth) :—Italia, Austria, Alemannia, 
Africa, America, Bavaria, H. Wendland, 
Pandora, Suevia, Cuba, Heinrich Seidel, 
Mont Blanc. 

Giadioli-flowering and other types :— 
Florence Vaughan, Madame Crozy, Papa, 
Paul Lorenz, Edouard Andre, Alice Guil- 
foyle. Queen (Konigin) Charlotte, Emilie 
Lorenz, Souvenir Ge Antoine Crozy, Sou- 
venir de President Carnot, L. E. Bally, 
Doyen Jean Libaud. 


ee -- 


The Nerine. 


(By J. Cronty), 


Nerine is a genus of deciduous bulbous 
planis ‘indigenous to South Africa that 
bloom during the autumn months, pro- 
ducing umbels of beautiful flowers that 
are berne on long stiff stems in most of 
the species and their varieties. This genus 
was formerly included in Amaryllis and 
the species described in the early botanical 
works were known under that name 
Lycoris aurea aed radiata, natives of 
China and Japan, were formerly classed 
as Nerines, which they closely resemble 
in flower and habit of growth, For gar-~ 
dening purposes they may be still known 
as Nerines and are considered as syno- 
nymous by some authorities, 

Nerines are undoubtedly a most beau- 
tiful class of bulbous plants. and being 
hardy in most parts of this State should 
be much more largely grown than they 
are at present. They will thrive under 
practically the same conditions as Am- 
aryllis belladonna, a plant that is found 
to grow well in most districts. Hither 
as pot plants or to grow in the garden 
they are worthy of a place in any garden. 
The bulbs are deciduous and require no 
water during summer, a fact that makes 
them specially suitable subjects in localities 
where the supply of water for gardening 
purposes is limited. The range of color 
in the flowers is fairly wide, comprising 
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Roses 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
r 
>> oe BG Fs; "irees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, }?lum, ete 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, Myacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


Gladiolus. 


S&S FE EC p BD) es a Vegetable and Flover. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great var'ety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


most brilliant shades of scarlet, rose, pink, 
and white, and, including Lycoris, golden 
yellow, Many fine kinds are included in 
some of the catalogues, a large number of 
them being very beautiful and unknown 
to the majority of gardeners and amateurs. 
Sorr—Sirvation—Coirure. 

The most suitable soil is a warm sandy 
loam, but the plants will grow well in 
most soils if thoroughly drained, If the 
soil is poor the plants will benefit by the 
addition of some well-rotted inanure, 
worked into the soil some distance below 
the surface ; the addition of lime, rubbish, 
sand, or charcoal, is of benefit if the soil 
is of a heavy retentive nature. When 
preparing a site for the bulbs care should 
be taken to select a place where they may 
grow undisturbed for several years and 
where there will be no need to apply 
water during summer to other plants— 
during summer the plants are at rest and 
water in quantity is injurious to them. 
They flower freely when the bulbs are 
growing thickly together. The situation 
is of more importance than the soil as 
although the plants may exist in damp 
and shady positions for years they will 
not produce flowers. The inost exposed 
and warmest position in the garden is the 
most suitable. 

Planting should be done during summer 
when the plants are at rest; at that time 
they may be procured from seedsmen and 
nurserymen. The soil should be trodden 
and thoroughly settled before planting 
the bulbs, to obviate settling afterwards, 
for one of the conditions of successful 
culture is that they must not be buried 
deeply, The neck of the bulb should be 
placed at about the settled level of the 
surface; if planted in clumps place the 
bulbs about 3 inches apart to allow for 
increase, which is effected by off-sets from 
the original bulbs.’ Care must be. taken 
when cultivating that no implement ig 
allowed to damage the bulbs, which must 
be freed from weeds, ete, by hand 
picking. 


_ the trees. 


Telephone 850 


The Oxchard. 


Kerosene and Fruit Fly. 


The appearance of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in South Australia has caused 
much alarm amongst the orchardists, who 
will be particularly interested to read 
that satisfictory trials have been made in 
Melbourne to demonstrate the value of 
kerosene as a cure for the pest, Mr C. 
French (Government Entomolo:ist) set a 
number of shallow tins contafning kero- 
sene among the branches of fruit trees in 
orchards around Melbourne where the 
fly was known to exist, an the results 
were carefully watched. Oil has attraction 
for flies as well as a fatal effect upon them, 
and they were drawn to the tins in large 
numbers. So satisfied is Mr French 
regarding the utility of this method of 
destruction that he has arranged t> have 
a large supply of suitable vessels made 
for distribution among the orchards at a 
cheap price in the coming spring season, 
when the fly commences to operate among 
The vessels, which will be of 
zine, will cost 34s. per gross. In his 
monthly report to the Minister Mr French 
says:—‘‘1 think the use of kerosene is 
going to be our partial salvation as far as 
the Mediterranean fruit fly is concerned, 
as some of my inspectors who have tested 
it for themselves are weli satisfied with 
the results.” 


| Notes for July. 


The pruning of all kinds of deciduous 
fruit trees should be completed during 
the month. Ali prunings should be 
gathered and burnt, and the tree should 
then receive a thorough spraying with the 
lime, sulphur, and salt wash, which is the 
best all-round winter spray, acting both 
as an insecticide and a fungicide. After 


pruning and spraying, the orchard should 
be well ploughed, so as to bury all weeds 
and trash that may have accumulated, to 
sweeten the soil, and to break up any pan 
that may have been formed by summer 
cultivation. 

Citrus trees. from which the fruit has 
been gathered, should be pruned now, 
the pruning to consist of cattiny out all 
dead branches or branches having borers 
in them, as well as all branches, thorns, 
or twigs, growing in the centre of the tree, 
which are not required. The centre of 
the tree must be kept well opened up, as, 
unless this is done, the superfluous wood 
only forms a harbor for all kinds of insect 
and fungus pests, and, in addition to this, 
where the tree is not well pruned out in 
the centre, it is impossible to do good 
work with the spray pnmp. 

As already stated, all the prunings from 
the tree should be gathered and burnt, as 
this is the surest way of destroying any 
scale insects, borers, or fungus pests with 
which they may be infected, If you have 
no spray pump, then the above mixture 
should be applied witha brush, It will 
destroy all scale insects with which it 
comes in contact, and will reniove all 
moss and lichen as well as stop the spread 
of canker or bark rot. 

The planting of deciduous trees can be 
continued throughout the month, but it 
is not advisable to delay it more than can 
be helped, as when the trees are planted, 
even though they make no leaf or head 
growth, they begin to throw out adven- 
titious rootlets which are ready to start 
work as soon as the first top growth takes 
place. Don’t plant too deep; the depth 
at which the young trees stood in the 
nursery is the right depth ; trim the roots 
carcfully, so as to remove all bruised 
portions ; spread the roots: out well. so 
that they may get a good hold of the 
ground, and always spread a little fine 
top soil round them, as this will be con- 
ducive to the rapid formation of new 
roots, 
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LOLLIES. 


Sst 


Send your Order to 


JOHN 


WALTON, 


Wholesale Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 
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WICTORIA 
DYE WORKS 


(BE. L. RAY) 


172 Rundle Street 
(Opposite York Hotel) and 


Stephen’s Place, 
(Side of Marshall’s) 


Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 


equal to new. 


Feathers Dyed and Curled 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice. 


Cut back hard at planting, and don’t 
be afraid that you will spoil your tree by 
doing so Failure to cut hard back pre- 
vents the formation of a strong, well-grown 
symmetrical tree, and always tends to 
injure the future vigour and growth of 
the tree, 

See that all trees that are planted 
whether deciduous or evergreen, are free 
from pests, as it is much easier to keep 
disease out of the orchard by planting 
clean trees than it is to stamp out disease 
once it has got a fair hold. Where the 
trees are infested with scale insects of any 
kind, they should be treated by hydro- 
cyanic gas. If this treatment of the young 
trees is carefully carried out.-there is 
every chance of their remaining clean for 
a considerable tinse after they are planted. 
~ Do not plant rubbish: only plant those 
trees that your soil and climate are adapted 
for Do not try to grow fruits that will 
only end in failure, as no grower who is 
dependent on frnit culture for his living 
can afford to grow fruits that can be pro- 
duced both better and cheaper by others 
under more suitable conditions; but he 
must confine his eneryies to the cultiva- 
tiun of those fruits that prove a commer- 
cial success. 

[t costs just as much to prepare the 
land for and to plant, ‘prune, spray, 
manure, cyanide, and generally look aft_r 
an inferior variety of fruit tree, or a 
variety of fruit tree that is unsuitable to 
the climate, and from which no return of 
value can ever be obtained, as it dces to 
grow a variety that is suitable to the soil 
and climate, that will produce superior 
fruit, and for which there is always a 
" ready sale : 


Fruit Stores. 


A cool store room enables the orchardist 
to keep fruit far into the winter and 


thereby supply the local and Inter-State. 


markets when as a rule prices are ex- 
tremely good. It will scarcely pay to 
build a fruit store where the orchard is 
small or say less than five hundred 
bushels could be relied on cach year. 

The only fruits likely to pay for special 
storage are applesand pears. Late ripen- 
ing fruit of firm texture and perfectly 
sound, especialiy about the eye and stalk, 
are the only kinds which should be selected 


for storing. The cooler and more regular 
the climate in which fruit is grown the 
better it will keep. Soil and the degree 
of exposure given to fruit during its 
various stages of growth have also a great 
deal tu do with its keeping qualities 
No fruit rooms should be thought of in 
the hottest parts unless supplied with a 
refrigerating plant. : 

The ordinary requirements of a fruit 
room are that it should be proportionately 
long »nd narrow ; have wide doors at each 
end and a high pitched roof; these fea- 
tures securing ample ventilation and an 
even temperature, Means should exist 
for admitting daylight to every part; but 
the light must be excluded wh n fruit is 
stored Double walls secure the lowest 
natural temperature vbtainable The 
roofing should be as thick as possible and 
the eaves broad. Thatch or bark makes 
the coolest outer covering of the roof. 

The building should where possible be 
placed on a well raised and solid platform 
so as to secure perfect drainage. The 
chamber floor should be composed of 
clean clay and sand, ‘tamped hard and 
well graded, or laid over with concrete. 
Tar nor any other odorous material should 
never pe used on the floor or any thero 
part of the building. No paint is needed 
side, fruit being highly susceptible and 
easily tainted where tar paint or vegetable 
odours abound. ‘The materials for build 
ing will always depend on the natural 
resources of the district; and the means 
and tastes of the owner. ; 

A high narrow barn-like building, with 


deep verandah sheds on three or all sides | 44.4) put the old shingles around under 


proves sufficiently cool for a store in late 
districts. Hot winds and direct sunlight 


‘from the north and west should be ex: | 
cluded by trees, or by selecting a site | 


open only to the cool east and south. 

Where fruit is to be stored for market 
it requires to be carefully selected, graded 
and cased so as to avoid the expense of 
further handling. This means that few 
or uo fixtures are necessary in the com- 
mercial fruit store. 

The choice and control of temperatures 


for various fruits and during different 


seasons can be decided only by experience. 
Certain it is that no one natural. tempera- 
ture will serve for all fruits or seasons, all 
depending on the water content; the 
degree of ripeness; humidity of the at. 
mosphere; its temperature without the 


chamber; and the degree and quality of 
the. light available, 

Ripe fruit demands the lowest tempera- 
ture and cleanest surrounding air, very 
little if any light and a compaiatively dry 
atmosphere. On the other hand, if green 
or undeveloped fruit is placed in a very 
low temperature it stagnates and so fails 
to develop into a marketable condition. 
Further, where fruit is decidedly watery 
the air should be fairly dry and frequently 
changed: but, if the fruit is close and 
hard and also on the green side, the house 
should be damp enough to prevent the 
escape of the natura: moisture of the fruit, 
otherwise it will waste and shrivel. 

A strong fruity and gaa-like odour is a 
certain sign that the chamber needs ven- 
tilating. The cool period of the day 1s 
the best time at which to ventilate. Very 
dry rooms need a bucket or two of water 
standing on the floor to exhale moisture ;. 
very damp rooms need frequeut ventilat- 
ing and the burnin, of sulphur 

Where a chamber fails to preserve weil 
selected fruit we may infer that therc is 
something wrong in its construction, or, 
that the method of stacking and ventilat- 
ing has not been well observed. 


a 


vraag aoonqnane™ ‘ 

T, Get Rip or Rats. — A farmer, 
writing to “ The Florida Agriculturist,”’ 
\ says that he rids his farm of rats in the 
/ following manner :—“On a number of 
| pieces of shingle I put out about a tea- 
spoonful of molasses, and on that I puta 
small quantity ef concentrated lye, and 


a 


| the cribs. The next morning I found 
| some forty dead rats, and the rest left for 
parts unknown. I have learned several 
farms have been rid of the pests in the 
same way, and never snew it to fail,’ 
We hope some of our readers will try it 


\ and report. 


— 
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“Toeksmith, Ete. 


GEBHARDT (August J, Gebhardt) 

e Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 
nist, Grenfell Street (Rear of No. 70, 
right opposite Bible House) Adelaide. 
Repairs to Saddlers’ Ironmongery a 
speciality, Keys fitted to any lock or 
any given sample. 
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132 GAWLER PLACE. 
Renowued fo~ his Watches. Jewellery. and Repeirs. 
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Poultry Yaad, 


Orpingtons 


At the recent show of the South Aus 
tralian Poultry and Kennel Club, held in 
the Exhibition Building, Orpingtons car- 
ried off the principal honors. A few 
particulars with reference to this variety 
may be interesting to our readers, 

They are a valuable introduction to the 
poultry yard. The blacks have been manu- 
factured from Black Plymouth Rock 
pullets, Langshaus, and Black Hamburghs, 
and avowedly bred for utility chiefly. 
There is a single-combed and a rose 
combed variety; the former has become 
the more popular, and in England has a 
club with many supporters that rigorously 
excludes any but single-combed breeders. 
The first Orpingtons were black, with a 
rich green lustre; pure white ones soon 
followed. This color did not please as 
well as the black, but they are now being 
bred in large numbers. Then, as the 
result of the buff mania, the Buff Orping- 
tons were produced, followed by a red 
speckled fowl, christened the Jubilee. 
The Orpington, while very large, should 
be compuct, cobby, and shapely; neat in 
head, with a dark-colored eye; the legs 
should be short and placed wide apart, 
and quite free from feathers. The breast 
should be very full and ample. the back 

short, with an upward curve to head and 
tail, without any Cochiny cushion, or, 
indeed, Cochiny fluff about the bird. 
The legs of the Black are black, of the 


other varieties white in color. All the 
Orpingtons lay very freely a large dark 
yellow egg. The hens are good sitters 
and mothers. Apart from the black legs, 
the table quality is good. This objection 
is overcome in the Buffs, which have the 
desired white leg; and, as they fatten 
well, they may be considered a valuable 


: table fowl. 


The Buff Orpington has attained a 
popularity far out-rivalling the Black, 
It may be said to be a much improved 
Lincolnshire Buff. an old hardy breed 
very common inv Lincolnshire, which was 
largely called upon in the production of 
the Buff Orpington The color now is 
much improved. being more uniform and 
less patchy. Evenness and softness of 
color and soundness of color in the fluff 
of the feathers and wings and tail, are 
more looked for than any other precise 
shade of buff. In shape the Buffs are still 
inferior to the Blacks, and in both there 
is yet a tendency for minute feathers to 
appear in the legs and toes, which are 
considered fatal defects. The Buffs are 
good winter layers, and in spite of being 
frequently broody as the season advances 
must rank as a thoroughly good all-round 
breed. 


Rearing Chickens. 


By M. Fern. 


Tue Natura Puan. 


In the rearing of chickens, as in the 
case of the hatching, there is the natural 
plan—i.e., with the hen—and the arti- 
ficial method with the foster-mother or 
brooder. 

I think there is littie doubt amongst 


poultry-raisers that the hen is the best 


method of brooding chicks, and where it 
is possible, even with chicks hatched by 
incubators, the best results will always be 
obtained by allowing the chick to run 
with the hen. 


Arter Hascuina, 

After hatching, if a number of hens 
have been set togethor, or if an incubator 
has been used, the chicks when thoroughly 
dry should be sorted amongst the best of 
the hens. Always use hens that have 
brought out the largest batch, as it is a 
sure sign of their being strong and pos- 
sessing any amount of vitality. Each hen 


according to size can be given from fifteen 
to twenty chickens. The mothers may be 
confined for the first week or two in 
boxes with slatted fronts, to enable the 
youngsters to have a free run If a 
number of hens are being used, they can 
be placed in their boxes in rows, allowing 
the chickens to mix. If the chicks are of 
different colors, itis a good plan to mix. 
them under each hen, otherwise, if a hen 
is given chicks all of one color and an- 
other stray one of a different color from 
a neighboring box should by chance get 
into the wrong box, the mother may kill 
it, This is not likely to ovcur if she has 
several of different colors. 


PLACING THE Coop. 

The coop shouid, if possible, be placed 
on @ grass run, as grass is one of the most 
necessary foods in the rearing of chicks. 
It should be sheltered from the sun and 
bad weather. I prefer wooden floors, 
slightly raised above the ground, The 
coops should be moved on to new ground 
regularly every few days. 

Marxina Cuicxs. 

If the breeder is breeding on careful 
lines, and desires to know the pedigree 
and particulars of strains, ete., the chicks 
should be marked on leaving the incu- 
bator or nest. This should be done by 
punching a hole in the web of the foot. 
Several punches can be obtained for this 
purpose at any poultry supply house As 
there are two webs on each foot, it is 
possible to get sixteen distinct markings, 
and if particulars are recorded, no matter 
how the chicks get mixed up under hens, 
particulars of their breeding can always 
be ascertained by the punch marks. 

Sickty ok DerorMEepD CHICKs. 

All deformed or weak-looking chicks 
should be killed at sight; there is no 
economy in attempting to rear them, and 
they are only taking up the time and 
room of healthy birds. It is the puny 


chick that always brings trouble and 


disease amongst the flock. 
Freprne tHe Curcks. 

As a general rule, chicks should not be 
fed for twenty-four or thirty-six hours 
after hatching. They can safely be kept 
for even a longer period than that without 
food or water; in fact, at that agé they 
can be safely sent, if secured in a comfort- 
able box, to distant parts of the State 
without feeding. 
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As to feeding, there are as many systems 
as there are breeds, and every breeder 
swears by his own system, I think it 
does not matter so much about any par- 
ticular system so long as some system is 
used. A great mistake is made by be- 
ginners in chopping and changing their 
methods of feeding at the bidding of 
every passer-by. When you get on to a 
good system, stick to it. Personally, L 
am a great believer in the dry system of 
feeding. This applies to both brooder 
chicks and those running with the hen. 
In this method all foods are given in a 
dry state, and all sloppy or moist foods 
are avoided, the idea being to let the 
chicks do the mixing. By this method 
the food can be scattered in the litter, 
and the little birds can pick up the 
rushed grain, getting by this means 
plenty of exercise while scratching for 
their food. A simple plan, if a small lot 
are being raised, is to purchase a prepared 
chick food, put up by a reputable dealer, 
or avery good mixture can be made at 
home of the following :— 

6 lb cracked wheat, 

2 lb fine cracked corn, 

1 Ib rolled oats, 

1 lb millet seed 

3 1b broken rice, b 

21b fine beef scrap or 1 1b dried blood, 
3 lb fine cracked bone, 

6 lb sharp grit. 


This can be fed either in a self feeding 
hopper or in the litter every two hours 
for the first three days. H'rom the third 
to tenth day, every three hours. 

In quantity, for the first three days, a 
large handful to fifty chicks every two 
hours, gradually increasing the amount. 
The hopper will do away with all the 
trouble of feeding if sufficient of the 
mixture is placed in to fill it. This will 
keep tho birds going according to the size 
of the hopper and the number of chicks. 

Fresh water, kept in the shade, and 
plenty of crushed charcoal in a shallow 
box should be supplied. 

Brooper CHIoKs, 

In the case of chickens to be raised in 
a brooder or foster-mother, great care 
has to be taken that the birds get all 
their needs supplied. The first of these 
is warmth, On being removed from the 
incubator after being thoroughly dry. 
they are often’ left in the brooder for 
fifteen or twenty hours; the brooder 
should be heated in readiness for the 
birds. The general rule is to run the 
brooder for the first week or so at about 
90 degs. Fahr., and gradually lower the 
temperature to 70 degs. in the third 
week. : 


STYLES OF BRoopERs. — 


There are numerous makes on the 
market, and most of those made by reput- 
able firms are doing good work. Any 
handy man, however, can construct a 
satisfactory brooder at a small cost. A 
very simple and effective brooder can be 
made by cutting an ordinary box about 
2 feet 6 inches square, and placing a false 
bottom in the box, and on the floor thus « 
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made, in the centre of the box, cut a hole 
large enough to allow, say, a small biscuit 
tin to go partly through, and place the 
lamp inside the tin, Punch a few holes 
to allow the heat to escape. Chicks will 
nestle aroun | the tin and be quite happy 
If too hot, the tin may be covered. The 
sides of the box must be ventilated. 

Very successful brooders are used with- 
out any lamp, aud have only wool strips 
cut and tacked across the top of the 
brooder, aud just long enough to nestle 
down ou the backs of the chicks. I have 
also seen a sheepskin tacked down, and 
the chickens cuddled under it perfectly 
happy. 

RuNNING THE BRooDER. 

The floor of the brooder should haye a 
layer of sand covered with chaff as bed- 
ding. This also makes splendid scratching 
material for the first few days. 


FEEpine, 

The same formula can be used as 
directed above. Everything must be 
kept within reach of the chicks —viz., 
crushed charcoal, grit, water, etc. 

Numper or Birps To 4 Brooper. 

It is never advisable to run more than 
forty or fifty chicks, as allowance must 
always be made for their growth. The 
brooder that is just large enough to hold 
sixty chicks a week old will not be nearly 
large enough in three weeks, Breeders 
often overlook that fact, 


Generat Norges FOR EITHER THE 
Fosrer-mMorHer or Hen, 

Chicks should be kept growing from 
the shell up ‘There should be no check 
to their growth, and time lost at the 
beginning is never caught up. It is the 
first few weeks’ care that decides the 
future condition of your birds. Be regular 
in feeding, particularly with brooder 
chicks. If you cannot give the birds 
regular attention, use a_ self-feeding 
hopper and a drinking fountain ; the 
Birds will then be ablo to help them- 
selves. 

The whole success of your venture 
depends on the handling of the young 
stock, 

Cleanliness is absolutely necessary in 
coops and brooders; they must be cleaned 
regularly and often. 


A Farm Yard Detective, 


What the Trap-nest Does 
Tt shows just what each hen is doing, 
Perhaps a few hens of the flock-lay most 
of the eggs. It picks these out and iden- 
tifies the 300-egg hen, the 200-egg, the 
100-egg, the 50-egg, and the drone, and 


- thus enables the poultryman to choose 


his stock and build up a good laying 
strain in a verz short time, Feeding the 
drones is one of the greatest leaks with 
the poultrymaa., 

It picks out the winter layers. A hen 
may lay well in the spring and summer, 
but stop when winter comes. With the 


trap-nest a good strain of winter layers — 


may be built up. 


It enables one to get acquainted with 
each individual hen. The frequent hand- 
ling in removing the hen from the nest 
tames her, and it is the tame hen that is 
the paying hen, By frequent handling, 
the bréeder will know when anything 
goes wrong with the hen, and remedy it. 

It prevents egg-eating, as the egg-eater 
is easily detected and killed. The infre- 
quent handling and removing from the 
nest discourages broodiness. : 

It picks out the hen that lays the white 
egg, the yellow egg, the unfertile egg. 
It may be that two or three hens of a 
flock lay most of the unfertile eggs, as 
has been proved by the trap-nest. 

It picks out the hen that raises the 
best chicks. Not always the highest- 
scoring hen raises the winning chicks. 
With the trap-nest a breeder can study 
the results of his matings with each hen. 
He may have a pen of ten hens; and all 
the advantages of a pen of one hen, The 
trap-nest is the only practical way that a 
breeder can pedigres his stock. The day 
is surely coming when poultry will be 
pedigreed as is other thoroughbred stock. 

While most breeders prefer the incu- 
bator to the sitting hen, the trap-nest 
comes as a boon to him who has the care 
of sitting hens, They may-be placed in 
a building or yard away from the laying 
hens, removed once a day for feed and 
water, and when they return to the nest 
they shut themselves in and the other 
hens out, so they cannot crowd on and 
break the eggs. 

Trap-nests have come to stay. They 
have been tested, and their value demon- 
strated. The progressive breeder is wel- 
coming them with delight as a most 
valuable aid in improving ihs flock, and 
the time is not far distant when he who 
does not use-them will have very little 
demand for his stock, 

Half the failures in incubating dusk 
eggs are caused by insufficient airing. 
Tvo many amateurs are afraid to keep 
the egzs out a minute after turning. As 
a matter of fact, in normal seasons, the 
eggs can be aired twice daily, for a quarter 
of an hour the first week, twenty to thirty 
minutes the second, thirty to forty the 
third and fourth weeks till the twenty- 
fifth day, Put in your moisture at this. 
this stage, and keep the machine closed 
till they start to chip, Replenish the 
water quickly, and close up again.—‘ New 
Zealand Farmers’ Weekly,’ 


Egg-eating Dogs. 


To cure a dog of eating eggs, draw the 
contents of two or three eggs by making 
holes in both ends, and fill in with a 
paste of some kind containing a little red 
pepper. Do not practise cruelty on the 
young brute by using a large quantity of 
pepper—a very little will suffice to give 
him a poor opinion of eggs as diet fora 
dog. Another good plan is to draw the con- 
tents of the egg, pat some strong liquid 
ammonia into it, and close hermetically. 
The dog who cracks this egg will never 
crack another. The dose, moreover, wlil 
do him no harm, d 


Io 
The Fowls Saved the Farm. 


Mr D. F. Laurie, the S.A. poultry 
expert, relates a remarkable instance of 
the benefits to be derived from poultry 
keeping that came under his notice re 
cently during a trip tothe Murray. It 
appears that a German farmer had con- 
tracted a debt of some £20 with a store- 
keeper in one of the towns. He was 
anxious to reduce his liability, so he took 
the only 12 bags of wheat he had reaped 
from his crop to the storekeeper, and 
offered them in payment of his debt, 
saying that he would have to sell his 
fowls as he had nothing left to feed them 
with. The storekeeper, knowing that the 
fowls : ere the only source of revenue left 
to the farmer, told him to take the wheat 
back and feed his fowls with it and bring 


the eggs to the store, and that he (the — 


storekeeper) would supply the necessaries 
of life. The farmer did so, and so well 
did the fowls perform that in 20 months 
they had laid sufficient eggs to wipe out 
the liability and provide enough to keep 
the family. 


The Value of Green Bone. 


The invention of the green bone cutter 
has certainly been a valuable innovation, 
and all well-regulated poultry farms count 
upon this piece of machinery as necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the 
poultry work. The green bone must be 
judiciously given, and must not be offered 
the fowls with a lavish hand. A pound of 
cut bone for every sixteen head of stock 
is about the proper amount, and even 
then it should not be given’oftener than 
every alternate day. A little goes a great 
way. Green bone is a complete food. It 
is rich in nitrogen, albumen, carbonates, 
and phosphates of lime. These ingredients 
are essential for the making of the egg. 


- Rather Smart Sparrows. 


A gentleman beught a lot of chickens 
and commenced feeding them on rice, 
but could not make ont what they did 
with the large quantities that were thrown 
down to them. He determined to watch. 
No sooner had the rice heen scattered 
over the ground than a cloud of sparrows 
swooped down and made a splendid meal. 
There was one consolation, and that was 
the chickens would socn be ‘fowl’ enough 
to eat Indian corn. Next morning came, 
and he threw down corn, thinking he would 
be one in front of the spar:ows, but no 
such luck. They came as usual, and pick- 
ing up the corn flew away with it to a 
railway, placed it on the rails, perched on 
the telegraph wizes, and waited for a 
train to come by and smash it? He has 
since given.up keeping fowls for profit. 
This is not a Yankee yarn; it comes from 
Birmingham. 
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INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD. 


Age Limits of Dairy Cows. 


A bulletin from the Wisconsin Station 
states that a cow is at her best during 
her fifth and sixth years 
time the production of milk and butter- 
fat by cows in normal condition increases 
each year. The length of time the cow 
will maintain her maximum production 
depends on her constitutional strength. 
and the care with which she is fed and 
managed, A good dairy cow should not 
show any marked falling off until after 
ten years of age, Many excellent records 
have been made by cows older than this. 
The qnality of the milk produced by 
heifers is somewhat better than that of 
older cows, for a decrease has been noted 
of one to two-tenths of one per cent. in 
the average fat content for each year 
until the cows have reacned the full age. 
This is caused by the increase in the 
weight of the cows with increasing age, 


At any rate. there seems to bea paral-_ 


lelism between the two sets of figures for 
the same cows, Young animals use a 
portion of their food for the formation of 
body tissue, and it is to be expected, 
therefore, that heifers will require a 
larger portion of nutrients for the pro: 
duction of milk or butter-fat than do 
other cows. After a certain age has been 
reached, on the average seven years of 
age, the food required fer the production 
of a unit of butter-fat again increases 
both as regards dry matter and the diges- 
tible components of the food, A good 
milk cow of exceptional strength, kept 
under favorable conditions, whose diges: 
tive system has not been impaired by 
over-feediny or crowding for high results, 
should continue to be a profitable producer 


hy the highest au- }\ 
@\thorities to be the | 
= est medicated stock 
food the world has 
produced. ' 


Sold in 13 Ib. 
packets, Is. 
3lb packets, 2s. 6d.; 
25 |b. pails, 17s 
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E. B. COX & CO., 


Corner Rundle St. & Kast Terrace, 


ADELAIDE. 


till her twelfth year, although the cconomy 
of her production 1s wont to be somewhat 
reduced before this age is reached, 


Deterioration of Milk. 

It seems to te very difficult for a great 
many dairyinen to understand the im- 
portance of keeping ilk clean—allowing 
no foreign substances like pieces of straw, 
dust, and even particles of manure to get 
into the milk They will tell you that 
they strain it through two thicknesses of 
cheese cloth, and remove all these foreign 
substances, consequently the milk ought 
to be clean, The fact is that straining the 
milk does not do as much good as they 
imagine. The hair, or the bit of straw, 
does not do su very uch harm. It is the 
bacteria, or microscopic organisins, little 
inicroscopic plants, adhering to these 
foreign substances which really do tho 
harm, and these bacteria canuot be re- 
moved by straining the inilk. ‘The only 
thing to do ig to keep them out in the 
first place. 

When milk is drawn from a cow’s. 
udder it is perfectly clean and wholesome. 
In other words it is what is known as 
sterile milk, Lf it cay be kept in that 
condition it does not spoil. Dr. Marshal, 
the bacteriologist 0 the Michigan Agri- 


“cultural College, succeeded in keeping 


some from a cow absolutely clean and 
sealed it up in a glass vessel. This inilk 
keeps sweet. ‘here is nothing to sour it. 
It is now about two yeaas since it was 
drawn from the udder of the cow and yet 
no change has taken place. Many people 
would not believe this if they did not 
know it. ; 
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Dk. Ch. 
Plenty of Substance. 


Gooa in all Harness. 


14 Hands High. 
Splendid Action. 
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Stallion. 


Is by Young Tipperary ; grandsire, Tipperary. 
Dam, Leah; by Sir Lucius O’Trigger; g. dam, Lily, by 
Rushtroom (Imp.): gg. dam, Courad’s Mare. 


FIRST PRIZE, Adelaide Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Gawler Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Two Wells Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PBiZE, Mount Barker Show, March, 1207. 


Extract from Tne REGISTER :— 


Among an excellent lot of ponies 


Mr. A. Brown’s St. Elmo stood out prominently by defeating two 
hardened prizetakers in the entire class between 13.2 and 14,1 hands. 


en entetinant 


TERMS, £2 10s., payable on or before ist 


January 


Groomage, 2s, 6d. 


A. BROWN, Proprietor. 
Tattersall’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Mr. Gurler, of Illinois, produced milk 
that was sent to the Paris Exposition a 
few years ago, Twenty two days after 
that milk was drawn from the udder of 
the cow it was inspected in Paris, and was 
found sweet and wholesome. This was 
made possible simply because the reason 
for the detericration of milk was fully 
understood and proper precautions were 
observed in keeping the milk clean. 

Tn every cow-yard thousands and thou- 
sands of particles of dust are floating in 
the air. These particles of dust have 
bacteria adhering to them. If this dust 
settles into the milk pail the bacteria 
change from a dormant state to a very 
active one. Bacteria requires food and 
moisture and a certain temperature in 
which to multiply and grow. Warm milk 
furnishes the right condition for their 
most rapid development. Again the hairs 
from the cow and pieces of straw and hay 
in the stable are covered with these 
microscopic plants, and if we allow them 
to drop into the pail we introduce into the 
milk large numbers of bacteria at once. 

_ Of course there are different kinds of 
bacteria. Some are harmful and some 
are not. One kind of bacteria turns the 
milk sugar to lactic acid or causes the 
milk to sour. These bacteria are not 
particularly detrimental. We can con- 
sume sour milk with no particular detri- 
ment to health, but the trouble is that 


a 


we are liable to have other kinds of 
bacteria which are harmful in the milk 
as well as these lactic acid bacteria, In 
a filthy cow-yard we are liable to get 
bacteria which produce bowel complaint 
or cholera morbus, a disease so prevalent 
in children, 

The mauure from cows almost always 
contains this kind of bacceria, and if we 
are unclean enough to allow any of these 
bacteria to get into the milk it is abso- 
lutely dangerous to consume the milk. 

When bacteria once gets into the warm 
inilk they multiply faster than very mauy 
of us have any idea. Some very interest- 
ing experiments have recently been made 
at Cornell University. First, a hair from 
a cow’s flank was put into 500 cubic centi- 
meters of milk, The milk was shaken for 
one minute. and upon examination it was 
found that there were 52 bacteria to the 
centimeter. In twenty-four hurs the 
number of bacteria had increased to 
55,0.0 per cubic centimeter, Again, a 
piece of hay from the stable floor 2in. 
long was put into 500 cubic centimeters 
of milk, This milk was shaken for one 
minute, when it was found that it con- 
tained 3,025 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter, but after twenty-four hours, upon 
examination, this milk was found to con 
tain 3,412,000 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. Now, us every one knows a cubie 
centimeter is an exceedingly small quan- 


tity of milk—only a few drops, The only 
way, then, to have good milk is not to 
allow very many of these bacteria to get 
into it. Of course, it is not practical to 
keep them all out. That couldn’t be done 
in a dairy, but we want to keep the cows 
clean and keep the bails and yards reason- 
ably clean, draw the milk in a cleanly 
manner, have the pails clean, and keep 
out just as many bacteria as possible. 


Since bacteria multiply so rapidly, and 
since it is absolutely impossible to keep 
them all out of milk, it is necessary, if we 
want to keep the milk for any length of 
time, to do something to keep the bacteria 
from multiplying so rapidly. This can be 
done very easily. If bacteria multiply 
very rapidly in the milk the milk must 
be warm. I[f we cool the milk dowu to a 
temperature below 60deg., bacteria mul- 
tiply in it very slowly, 3 

This is the reason why we ask the 
dairymen to cool down their night’s milk 
or cream after each separation—simply to 
get it so that these bacteria can’t multiply 
rapidly and destroy the milk or make it 
unwholesome. It does not do very much 
good to cool either milk or cream down 
and then let it warm up again in hot 
weather. Just as soon as the milk gets 
up to a certain temperature again the 
bacteria commence to grow, The thing 
to do is to cool the milk down just ss 
soon as possible after it is drawn from 
the udder of the cow and then keep it 
cool until it is made into butter or cheese 
or consumed direct as human food. 

From the above any ove can readily 
nnderstaud why it is necessary to wash 
dairy utensils clean. If a little milk is 
left in tho seams of the can or milk pail, 
the inilk contains bacteria, and they grow 
and develop at a wonderful rate. Now 
when warm milk is put into this can, or 
pail, there are thousauds and thousands 
of bacteria ready to grow and multiply, 
an there is no use trying to keep cows 
clean and the yard clean and then have 
dirty dairy utensils. It is cleanliness from 
start to finish if we want good milk, and, 
besides that, be as clean as we will, we 
shall still have some bacteria, so we must 
reduce that milk t) a temperature in 
which they will develop slowly. 


Undertakers. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Carriage Proprietors. 

All Funerals conducted under personal 

supervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 

Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 

Semaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenely. 
Phone 78 


Music Sellers. 


OPP’S Arcade Music Stores, Adelaide 

Cheapest place for Sheet Music. 

send for Catalogues of our Sixpeny Music, 
Free. 


PRAIRIE GRASS 


Fodder. 


Prairie Grass (Bromus unioloides), 

This is one of the most valuable peren- 
nial grasses of our cooler districts. It 
was introduced in the early days of the 
colony, and is to be found growing wild 
in many districts. It is a very nutritious 
grass, produces a great amount cf feed, 
coming away early in the winter, except 
in the coldest districts. It stands well 
into the dry weather, making fresh growth 
after rain. The plant makes tussocks of 
considerable size. Many farmers have the 
objection to Prairie Grass that it does not 
stand grazing. “ Stock eat it out and de- 
stroy it, while other grasses persist,” is a 
frequent remark. This, however, is due 
to the fact that stock are remarkably fond 
of it, and will eat it right into the ground, 
even when there is plenty of other grass 
in the paddock. It is usually the inferior 
grasses that are left. thus giving the ordi- 
nary observer the idea that these grasses 
are hardier than those eaten out by stock. 
It would pay most of our stock-owners in 
the cooler districts to grow a few acres of 
prairie grass, but judgment must be used 
in feeding it off. Stock should be re- 
moved as soon as the grass is eaten fairly 
down, and the paddock spelled for a short 
period. This could be best achieved by 
dividing the area into three or more 
blocks, aecording to the size, and feeding 
them down in rotatian. 


Golden Crown Grass (Paspalum 

dilatatum). 

Probably no other grass has had so 
much written about it during the past 
five or six years as this, It is a perennial 
grass, very hardy in so far as heat 1s con- 
cerned, but liable to injury by severe frost. 
The herbage is much relished by stock of 
all descriptions, and is very nutritious. 
In the moist districts of Victoria and In 
New South Wales and Queensland suc. 
cessive crops of feed are obtained through: 
out the summer, and it is generally agreed 
that the carrying capacity of the land 
has been greatly increased where Pas- 
palum is grown. It has been invaluable 
to many dairymen. In South Australia, 
however, the results have been nothing 
like those secured in the Eastern States. 
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Even under moderate irrigation it has 
not done as well as expected, and the 
writer, who has experimented with it on 
a small scale for the pas: eight years, is 
of opinion that the dryness «f our atmos- 
phere during the summer months is 
largely the cause. Grown with a 25 inch 
rainfall, without irrigation, alongside 
lucerne, it has produced more herbage in 
the late autumn, when we have had good 
early rains, and also in the spring, but 
the lucerne has made more growth during 
the summer. When irrigated during No- 
vember and December it has been cut 
three or four times, but has given no 
more bulk than irrigated lucerne, if as 
much, On the banks of watercourses it 
makes a very useful plant, and it will 
grow where several inches of water is 
running oyer it for several months. 


Veldt Grass (Oryzopsis milaceum). 
Jt is deserving of attention on account 
of.its hardiness and the amount of fodder 
it produces. It has been sold as Pipta- 
therum Thomasi, and is also known under 
such names ss “Falling Awn Grass,” 
‘Millet Grass,” “Veldt Grass,” etc. 
Specimens snbmitted to Mr J. H. Maiden, 
F.L.S., Botanist to the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture, have, how- 
ever, been identified as Oryzopsis milia- 
ceum, some of the synonyms of which are 
Milium multiflorum, Piptatherum milia- 
ceum, P. Thomasi, and P. multiflorum. 
Plants of this class are doing well at 
Roseworthy College on the light sandy 
soil, and are also thriving in other parts 
of the Lower North It isa very hardy 
perennial, and grows rapidly after the 
first rains, and keeps beautifully green 
until the hot weather sets in, when the 
leaves and stems become tough and dry. 
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Stock are very fond of this grass, eating 
even the old dry stems very readily. It is 
rather woody when mature, and not so 
nutritious as many other grasses, but 
owing to its hardy nature will thrive 
where the latter would fail. It seeds very 
freely, but when sown in the ordinary 
way germination is not as regular as 
might be expected. Under favorable con- 
ditions it makes large tussocks several 
feet in height in a few months. 


Wetcuts and Muasuers.—Two table- 
spoonsful liquid equal loz. One table- 
spoonful salt equals loz. One heaping 
tablespoonful brown or granulated sugar 
equals loz. Two tablespoonsful powdered 
sugar equal loz, One heaping tablespoon- 
ful sifted flour equals loz. Three table- 
spoonsful grated chocolate equal loz. 
Four tablespoonsfai liquid equal one 
wine-glass, ‘Two wine-glasses equal 1 gill. 
Twenty-five drops equal 1 teaspoonful. 
One quart wheat flour equals 1b. Ten 
ordinary eggs equal 1b. 
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Feed for Stock. 


One of the chief requisites of a ration 
for profitabfe milk-production is that it 
be succulent, by which is meant that a 
portion of the ration contains a large 
percentage of water, This watery condi- 
tion, or succulency, adds to the palatability 
of the fvod, and also seems to have a bene- 
ficial physical effect upon the animal 

- digestion. The cow, therefore, eats a 
larger quantity of food, digests and assim- 
ilates it more thoroughly, and conse- 
quently gives a larger flow of milk. 
Every section of our State has a longer 
or shorter period during the year when 
pastures are dry, The provident dairy- 
man, therefore, anticipates these dry 
months, and either lays in a store of 
green feed beforehand, or has some grow- 
ing which he may cut and feed to his 
cattle. 

Roots.—Several of the vegetables are 
valuable in supplying succulence for the 
ration. Among the root class the one in 
most common use is the mangel-wurzel 
beet, because very large quantities can be 
grown per acre, aud because it is palat- 
able to all kinds of live stock. Carrots 
are also used in some sections, and they 
have the advantage of containing a slightly 
larger amount of dry matter than mangels. 
Of all the roots, moreover, none are mvure 
relished by horses than carrots. Sugar 
beets are not found profitable to grow for 
feeding stock, because they yield so small 
a tonnage in comparison to mangels, and 
the greater cost of growing and gathering 
can only be undertaken on the ground of 
their greater value for sugar. Potatoes 
contain about twice as much dry matter 
as mangels and three times as much car- 
bonaceous material. They are, therefore, 
of greater food value, but, like sugar 
beets, have too high a commercial value 
as human food to make them profitable 
for stock. 

Squashes, —Another class of vegetables 
which are useful and easily grown is that 
of melons or squashes. A very familiar 
example is the so-called pie-melon. This, 
like the ordinary field pumpkin, can be 
produced readily in large quantities on 


most lands, and it ripens at a time when 
green feed is likely to be scarce. All of 
these vegetables when fed to dairy stock 
produce an increased milk yield, which is 
more than commensurate with their actual 
content of food substance. This is because 
of their palatability. beneficial effect upon 
digestion, and the addition of a wholesome 
variety to the ration. Any of the vege- 
tables named may be fed with profit to 
swine and poultry when in confinement, 
and to sheep, especially when in the 


nursing pariod. 


Silage.— One of the most economical 
means of preparing succulent food for 
seasons of drought and for supplementary 
feeding is by the use of the silo. Itis, no 
doubt, generally understood that the silo, 
as at present constructed, is a huge tank 
having perpendicular walls and being 
made as nearly air-tight as is convenient. 


‘The usual size for the silo is 15 to 20 feet 


in diameter and 30 feet high. Into the 
silo is put the green fodder immediately 
after being cut fresh in the field. The 
most common crop for ensiling is Indian 
corn or maize, which'is, moreover, the 
most profitable plant to grow for this 
purpose. 
larger tonnage per acre than any other 
crop. The stalks, which if cured dry 
would be largely wasted, are kept in so 
soft a condition in the silo as to be com- 
pletely eaten by the stock, Other plants, 
such as lucerne, barley, oats, and orchard 
grass, are sometimes ensiled, but we would 
not recommend their general use except 
in seasons or localities where corn may 
not at the time be available, or in caae 
they might otherwise be rendered more 
or less useless if cured dry; as, for 
example, the first cutting of lucerne with 
its asual mixture of grasses. Almost any 
plant grown on the land may be ensiled. 
The chief question is, what can be most 
profitably made the main crop for the 
purpose? The proof is abundant that 
Indian corn is the most profitable. The 
sorghums and sweet corn do not answer 
well for ensiling, because of their high 
content of sugar resulting in too much 
fermentation in the silo, 

No better combination of foods for 
feeding cows in the stable can be imagined 


At one harvest it furnishes a ~ 


than lucerne-hay and corn silage, and 
possibly a little grain, although a fairly 
well balanced ration may be made up 
without grain. In such feeding it 1s best 
to give hay and silage each once a day. 
The amount of silage per head ranges 
from 35 to 60 lb. daily, depending upon 
the size and appetite of the animal and 
upon the supply of silage. The cattle 
will eat corn ‘silage at all seasons of the 
year, even when on good lucerne or other 
green pasture; but if the supply be 
limited it can be most profitably fed 
when pastures aro dry, ov if the cattle 
should be kept oft tem because of heavy 
rains, or until the grass is of sufficient age 
and size to be of value. If the dairyman 
will erect silos and h:ve their cows calve 
in the fall instead of spring they can 
secure as large a supply of milk during 
the season when dairy products are usually 
high-priced as they now have during the 
low prices of the spring months. Corn 
silage may be fed with profit to sheep as 
well as cattle, but not to other stock, 
Lucerne silage is fed successfully to all 
farm stock, including swine and poultry. 
Horses working hard should be given 
such watery food in very small quantities ; 
while those at light work or doing nothing 
may be fed more, and will even make 
profitable use of some corn silage. 

Salt-bushes.—The salt-bushes have a 
two-fold value, in that they are not only 
valuable forage plants but can be culti- 
vated in soils containing alkali beyond 
the limit of tolerance for any other plant 
of similar food value. Of these the 
Atriplex semibaccata is the only one 
which has received any extended atten- 
tion in this State. 

It is specially worthy of mention that 
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while the salt-bushes differ materially — 


botanically, and are not af eqnal adapta- 
tion, there is very little preference so far 
as chemical cumposition is concerned. 
But much further experimentation will 
be required before the same can be said 
ef them physiologically, or with respect 
to nutritive values. 

The choice of the best variety for a 
special locality would depend on soil 
adaptation and the results of feeding 
experiments. 
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address, 
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EDITORIAL 


THE proprietary of “ THe AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENER” wish to acknowledge with 
many thanks the continued support of 
subscribers and the general public. The 
present is the sixth year of publication, 
and we aae pleased to state that our cir- 
culation has increased by 20 per cent. 
during the past three months. 


Will our subscribers kindly forward 
their subscriptions as early as possible, 
We have no desire to ask for payment in 
advance, but some of our friends are no 
less than three years in arrears. 


The August number is full of special 
interest to gardeners and farmers, and 
also to the less pretentious surroundings 
of villa and cottage. 


We would direct special attention to 
our poultry notes, 


We shall be pleased to receive letters 
for publication on any question of interest 
to our readers, and also to answer any 
correspondence. In future we shall answer 
correspondents through our columns in- 
stead of writing direct. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“ Australian Gardener ”’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


The Poultry Yard - 
The Wyandotte. 
Chicken Pox. 
One of Noah’s 
A World’s Egg-laying Record. 
&e, &., & 


To Correspondents. 

«FLW ”—It is late to sow maln crop 
of peas, but as the season is so favorable 
plant as soon as possible for a late crop, 
and with proper attention you will still 
be able to get an abundance of good peas 
for your private use. We cannot advise 
sowing in trenches; dig the ground well 
and mix inrotted stable manure, rake the 
bed level. and plant about 3ft apart. You 
will get a better crop by setting singly. 
There is a splended late pei in the 
market, the Oinega. Yes, it is better to 
use sticks, you will get a better crop. 

‘A, Baxrer.”—The Spanish fowl is a 
good layer of large white eggs, but is not 
of much account for the table, This bird, 
if it had the same amount of care and 
breeding as White Legherns, we think 
would break the record as egg-layers. 


The September Show. 


The annual Show of the SA. Royal 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
will be held at the Exhibition Bujldines 
and Grounds on Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday and Saturday. Septembey 1], 19° 
13 and 14. The value of the prizes 
amounts to £2,460. With oneof the best 
seasons in prospect that the State hag 
ever had, this Show should eclipse any- 
thing of the kind ever seen in Adelaide. 
Mr J. Creswell, the indefatigable secre- 
tary, has everything worked out according 
to his splendid organising resourcefulness, 
and there apperrs to be nothing wanting 
to make a record Show. A concert will 
be held on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
and there will be excursion fares on all 
South Australian railways. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


Every effort should be made to get 
things ready for the sowing and planting 
of spring vegetables, and for the planting 
of evergreens in the flower garden or 
shrubbery ; for, although the best time 
of year for planting them is during early 
autumn, with care and attention they 
will probably succeed satisfactorily If 
planted before hot weather sets in. 

Asparagus.—It would be desirable for 
those who intend to plant asparagus to 
prepare some land as soon as possible, 
for they can plant in August, or early in 
September and itis no use leavirg the 


preparation of the ground until ‘the last . 


moment. Asparagus is a vegetable which 


gives very little trouble after it is once -- 


planted. At the present time of year the 
haulm should be all cleared away, the 
soil between the rows cleaned iad forked 
up, and a dressing of manure spread over 
the bed as a sort of protection during the 

* very cold weather: but in many districts 
such protection is unnecessary. The 
manure may be forked in just before 
spring, and the stools begin to start with 
growth. 

Artichokes, Globe. — May be planted 
out now in those districts where the 
rainfall has been good, and other condi- 
tions are favorable, but there need te no 
hurry about the work until the early 
spring. Hither young plants or suckers 
may be planted, This vegetable needs 
good soil to enable it te produce the 
artichokes, which are the flower buds 
and are gathered just as they are about 
to open. 

Beans, French.—in the warm districts 
‘along the coast seeds may he sown towards 
the ‘end of the month; but whenever 
thore is a possibility of a visitation of 
frost, a sowing had better not be risked. 


Broccoli.—Sow a very little seed ocea-. 


sionally in order to keep. up a supply of 
seedlings to plant. Any plants already 
to hand and sufficiently advanced may be 
planted. The soil should be in good heart, 
or the broccoli is not likely to succeed as 
it ought. 

Cahbage -—Plant out from time to time 
during the month, and sow a little seed 
occasionally in order to keep up a supply 
of plants. Pe not sparing of manure if 
you wish to grow good cabbages, for this 
vegetable is a gross feeder, and should be 
well treated 

Carrot —There are many varieties of 
carrot, from extremely small to large. 
The small kinds are the best to sow during 
the month. Whilst young, the carrot is a 
tender and weak little plant, and is easily 
choked by weeds if they are not kept 
in check Advancing plants should be 
thinned out gradually. 

Cucumber.—Those interested in raising 
early cucumbers can raise seed under a 
glass frame in a warm. place, or on a hot 
bed if one has been made. The seedling 
can be planted out next month, but must 
be protected from late frosts, 

Endive.—Sow a little seed occasionally 
in the warm parts of the State. 

Leek.—Sow a little seea, just a pinch 
or two, during the month from time to 
time, in a seed-bed, Plant out any leeks 
that are large enough to move toa bed 
made rich with abundauce of manure. 
Plant the leeks in shallow trenches, give 
them abundance of water during their 
growth,and when nearly full grown earth 
up the stems. . 

Lettuce,— Sow a little seed occasionally 
during the month, Transplant from a 
seed-hed of a previous sowing any young 
lettuces that have sufficiently matured, 


crisp and tenuer,; = = 
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and be cautious not to break their roots. 
more than can be avoided. Use plenty of 
manure, and try to grow the lettuces. 


& hela, 


WHITE PARIS COS LETTUCE, 


Onions.—A little seed may be sown. 
occasionally if it be considered that suffi- 
cient ground has not already been laid 
down to onions. Plants may be trans- 
ferred from seed-beds to the garden if 
the weatner be suitable: If seed be sown 
during the month, some fine young plants. 
should be ready for planting out in the 
spring. tee 


DANVER’S YELLOW GLOBE, 


Parsnip,—Sow a little seed from time 
to time during the month in drills. The 
parsnip is a deep-roatiny plant, therefore 


' it is desirable to prepare the ground well 


and dig deep preparatory to sowing. 

Peas —Sow during the monih, ‘from 
time to time, as extensively as may be 
required, for peas should grow well at 
this time of the year if the season is at 
all favorable, The rows should Le fram 
3 to 4 feet or more apart. Plant the peas 
about 3 inches deep, and about 4 inches 
apart ; rel Aa 
Potato.— Plant a row or two during the 
month, in warm districts. 

Radish,— When used young and tender 
the radish makes 2 most useful change. 
There are many varieties, some of which 
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are very pretty when nicely cleaned and 
arrauged ius a said, Prepare the ground 
well, and use plenty of well-rotted rich 
manure. Sow but a few seeds at a time, 
say once or twice a week, in drills, 


FRENCH BREAKFAS4 lV ADISH 


_ Savoy.—Sow a little seed and treat it 
as you wouli the cabbage, using plenty 
of manure. — 


Spinach.—Sow a little seed now and 
then during the month to keep up a 
supply if required, in drills 2 feet apart, 
and thin out the seedlings when they 
come up to about 1 foot from plant to 
plant. 


&) 


es 
Kertis sc——. 
NEW ZEALAND SPINACH, 


Swede.—Sow a litile seed occasionally 
in drills. ; 


Tomato.—Raise in a warm pro‘ected 
‘place « few plants if cuttings of last year’s 
plants are not rootel. The seedlings will 
need protection froin frosts where: they 
are likely to occur, 


Turnip.—Sow a little seed in drills, 


Herbs.—These may he planted out 
* whetiever required ~A veyetable garden 
should never be without a good collection 
#ud some little trouble shoulu be taken 
to keep the plants indecent order. Very 
often they are neglected, and have nota 
fair chance to grow properly. 


* 
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| Whe Flower | Garden. 


Roses. 


This world that we’re a livin’ in 
Is purty hard to beat, 

You get a rose with every thorn. 
But—ain’t the roses sweet ? f 
The time has come when the renova- 
tion, or laying out of beds and borders of 
reses must be taken in hand, the work to 
the enthusiastic amateur being a labor of 


love. The successful rose-grower Of neces- ». 


sity is an unalienable worshipper of the 
Queen of Flowers, for his appreciation of 
the pre-eminent blooms leads by encour- 
aging observation and stimulating atten- 
tion to intelligent and systematic culti- 
vation. Some, while admitting the sweet 
fragrance of the rose, and the beauty and 
luxuriance of a neighbor’s garden, get 
only the thorns instead of the roses, for 
with half-hearted work they plant their 
trees, expecting them, because they are 
sorts recommended by a successful rose 
exhibitor, to establish themselves and 
grow out into floriferous wonders for all 
the vicinity to admire. But the best 
results only come from knowledge and a 
continuity of effort, and it is well that it 


koOsse—tHe * BESSIE BROWN, 


is so, for it gives the results to the genuine 
lover, whose motto is “ The rose first : 
spectacular display and exhibitions after.’’ 
The result is that the trne lover eventually 
gets the best results, and having the roses, 
also obtains the display and the compe- 
titive successes, discovering more and 
more as time goes on a suitable and in- 
spiring charm about the rose, so fragile 
and so sweet, that he is proud to confess 
with the ancient poet that 


Should Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The -ose, mankind will all agree, 
The rose the Queen of Flowers should be. 


Roses are better when grovn in beds 
or borders specially prepared for them, 
In mixed borders they frequently do well, 
but are oftimes allowed to become prac- 
tleally choked out of all opportunity for 
development by the juxtapositien of 
gross-growing shrubs. See that they 
have ample room. ‘They delight in an 
abundance of light and air, and yet 
require «)clter from keen boisterous cold 
winds, au «!so from hot gnes. ‘They will 
grow in alinost any soil, tut, generally 
speaking, do best in a des) “+h and 
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Frioses 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
s = 
>Does gs Krwrees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, ]?lum, etc 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


Gladiolus. 


SS E& » => p BD) es 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great var ety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Sec., 
73 Rundie Street, Adelaide. 


2 


Telephone 350 


ROSE—“ MRS. EDWARD MAWLEY.” 


rather heavy loam. Stiff heavy soils can 
be ameliorated by the addition of ashes, 
soot, leaf mould, organic manures and 
straw, while sandy soils can be changed 
to the ideal nature by the adding of clayey 
aoil. In the latter, noisette and tea roses 
do very well. Cut away clean all bruised 
roots before planting. See that the land 


is well drained, and yet capable of retain-. 


ing moisture, A good system of manuring 
is to apply a good coating of stable litter 
in the form of a mulch, subsequently 
digging it in. 


Pruning is the most important work 
just at present. Experts hold varying 
opinions as to when and how diffesent 


‘ varieties should be pruned, but it is 


really a matter of soil and climate 


Because Bill Jones gets his best results 


by pruning early, it does hot follow that 
you will not do better by pruning late. 
And roses do not afl require to be pruned 
back as was once the custom, The 


. varieties must be stndied, and the suit-. 


ability of long, medium, or shoct pruning 
can soon be determined. The hybrid 


perp-tuals, flowering mostly in spring, 
obtained by the crossing and recrossing 
of Damask Provence and French roses 
with others, are robust growers, with stiff ~ 
thorny shoots, carrying large buds. Severe 
cutting on these results in a superfluity 
of wood growth. A good decorative effect 
can frequently be obtoined by tying down 
the long shoots to stakes. Short twiggy 
growers should be cut hard. Blooms are 
produced only from new, well-ripened 
wood of the previous year’s growth, so it 
must be remembered that new wood each 
year is a vital necessity, that it pays to. 
rejuvenate the trees by replacing old 
standard limbs with new growth when 
development seems to be stagnating, and 
also that the first work of the pruner is 
to cut out all dead wood and weak or soft 
watery shoots. Bourbons should be cut 
as soou as they have finished flowering. 
The hybrid teas, resulting from the hybrid 
perpetuals crossed with tea and noisettes, 
should be pruned according to habit and 
growth. As a rule, they do not need hard 
pruning but sorts like Lady Mary Fitz- 
william can be pruned close. Tea, noisette,. 
and banksia roses should not be pruned 
early in cold, frosty districts, but hybrid 
perpetuals and Bourboas will not suffer 
by it. With rampant growers, it is some- 


“times advisable to tie down ‘the strong 


shoots, as this checks growth and induces 
flowering.. Removing leaves also lessens 
vigor, By varying the time of pruning of 


. individual roses, a succession of blooms 


for a longer period can be obtained. Two 
roses, pruned at different times, will not 
flower together. Tea roses do not require 
severe pruning. 


Wuag To PLant. 


Each rose votary has his own favorites,. 
Selections of best roses have been fre- 
quently made by hundreds of growers, 
but scarcely ever has two lists been alike. 
We do not intend to enumerate the best 
roses, but in the list below would-be- 
growers who do not know what to plant 
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LOLLIEsS: 


PURE 
LOLLIES. | 


Send your Order to 


JOHN 


WALTON, 


Who'esale Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 


"EW ERY S’E., Adelaide, 
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WiIiCTORIA 
DYE WORKS 


_ (E. L. RAY) 


172 Rundle Street 
(Opposite York Hotel) and 


Stephen's Place, 
(Side of Marshall’s) 
Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 
equal tonew. | 
Feathers Dyed and Curled 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice. 


will find many varieties which will be 
hard to beat. 


Hysrip Txss.—Belle Siebright, Lady & 


Mary Fitzwilliam, Mrs R. Garrett, La 
France, Duchess of Albany, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Mildred Grant. Caroline 
Testout, Tennyson. 

Hs prip Perperuars.—A. K. Williame, 
Jubilee, Mrs John Laing, Clio, Captain 


Haywood, Prince Camille de Rohan, 


Abbe Bramerel. 

Txas.—Ernest Metz, Maman Cochet, 
White M. Cochet, Devoniensis, Seffrano, 
The Bride, Bridesmaid, Queen Olga of 
Greece, Souvenir d’Elsie Vardon, Muriel 
Grahame, Papa Gontier, Madam Carmody, 
Marie van Houtte, Alexander of Russia, 
Catherine Mermet, Auguste Comte, Mrs 
Edward Mawley, Mdlle. Jules Grobz, 
Francois Dubrenil, Empress Alexandra 
of Russia. } 

OrnERs.—Cloth of Gold (N.), Carl 
Brunner (P.), W. R-. Richardson (N.), 
Marechal Niel (N.), Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison (P.), Niphetos (T.), Souvenir 
d’ Ami (T.) 

Ciimpers.—Climbing varieties of many 
of the above-mentioned sorts can be ob- 
tained, and will do well. But for spring 
displays and rapid growth, Fortuniana, 
Banksias (yellow and white), Fortune’s 

Yellow, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
_are recommended. 


Gladioli) ™ worn 


- AND FINEST and IM- 
VED GIANT 
e PRO 
SW et VARIETIES, 
Peas e 


L. H. Howell 


_Gladioli Specialist, 


MOUNT VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


NOW READY TO SEND OUT. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


IRIS K@MPFERI. 


The Iris. 


(By J. Cronty.) 


Tris is a genus of bulbous and herbace- 
ous plants found native in various parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
There is a large number of species, many 
of which have been cultivated in Huro- 
pean gardens for centuries, and from 
which garden forms that are superior in 
many ways to the types from which they 
originated have been raised by inter- 
crossing and selection. The types being 
sO numerous, and the geographical distri- 
bution so wide, flowers of some species or 
varieties of iris may be seen in bloom at 
almost any season of the year, and under 
most varying conditions. Some kinds 
require a warm dry situation, with abun- 
dance of light and sunshine, while others 
are denizens of swamps, and require moist 
and shaded conditions to bring them to 
perfection The flowers of most species 
are very beautiful, and are extensively 
used for decorotion in Europe, where, in 
addition to the varieties grown in the 
flower garden, bulbous kinds are grown 
in pots snd forced into flower prematurely 
in heated glass houses. Orris root, used 
in medicine and perfumery, is derived 

from Iris florentina a species worthy of 
culture as a garden plant. 
Irises are divided into several sections, 
but for the purpose of these notes it is 
. sufficient to mentfon the principal groups 


only, The most generally grown in this 
State are the Flag irises (Iris Germanica 
and its varieties), in which are included 
other types and their hybrids. The chief 
characteristics of this group are:—The 
foliage is broad and in most varieties 
dwarf, rising from a creeping root-stock 
or rhizome, and the flowers large, gene- 
rally blue, purple, and white in color. 
They are all hardy and will thrive in 
almost any situation. Flowers of this 
section are produced in spring. The 
Japanese iris (I. Kempferi) is fibrous 


rooting, and produces tufts of foliage 3 


or 4 feet in height when well grown, 
above which the large distinct flowers are 
borne during summer. There is a greater 
range of color in this, than in any other 
section. It grows to perfection when 
planted beside water-courses and in other 
damp places, but will also thrive fairly in 
ordinary borders if the soil is of a loamy 
nature. It may be seen blooming during 
the summer months in the mixed groups 
and borders, and produces fine plants 
that bloom freely in most unlikely places. 

The Spanish and English irises (also 
known as Xiphions) with other species, 
including reticulatum alatum and junceum 
are true bulbous plants that produce their 
flowers during spring and summer. In 
the so-ealled English irises, the original 
types of which are natives of Spain and 
Portugal, the colors of the flowers are 
white and purplish shades; while the 
flowers of the Spanish irises are yellow, 
bronze, white, and lilac in color. The 
foliage of this class is usually narrow and 
rounded. ; 

The irises are plants worthy of much 
more extended culture in this State, being ~ 
in most cases very hardy and easily grown 
—thriving without artificial watering, 
They produce beautiful flowers, which 
are excellent for general decorative pur: 
poses, and totally unlike those of any 
other hardy plant. 


Soin—SirvarioN—Cuuture. 


The Flag iris will succeed in almost 
any kind of soil, that of a loamy nature 
being most suitable. No manure is re- 
quired unless the soil is very poor and 
shallow, when some well rotted cow or 
stable manure should be incorporated. 
Good drainage and sunny positions should 
be provided. The plants are increased by 
divisions of the root stock. A piece of 
the parent plant may be cut off with 
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GERMAN IRIS, 


roots attached, and plantcd ct cbsai 11° 


same depth as originally occu:icd; t1 
bare covering of the creeping shocs-i 5 ii 
really is—being suflicicnt. ‘Lhe soi 
should be firmly pressed and afterwards 
watered ag in the case of planting out 
generally. After culture is mainly clean- 
ing and weeding. I. Kempferi is an 
example of herbaceous iris with fibrous 
roots, and is propagated by dividing the 
parent crown or tuft. This class requires 
a cool moist soil. While damp, or even 
wet situations are suitable. it must not 
be assumed that they will succeed in sour 
soil. They will endure abundance of 
moving water, but not that which is 
stagnant. Divisions of the fibrous rooting 
kinds may be planted during autumn or 
early spring. 

The bulbous section should be planted 
at a depth of 4 to 6 inches, and about 
4 inches apart to allow for multiplication. 
They are most effective in the garden 
-when planted In large patches, and may 
be allowed to grow undisturbed for three 
or four you 

A nuinb varieties of many of the 
types undermentioned are available from 


~he nurserymen or seedsmen. Iris Ger- 
manica, many varieties ; Kzempferi, many 
varieties ; fimbriata, florentina, pavonia 
—the peacock iris; Xiphium—Spanish 
iris, many varieties ; Xiphioides—English 
iris. many varieties; ochroleuca, pallida, 
reticulatum ; stylosa, and stylosa alba— 


» winter flowering species: bicolor, and 


many others. 


Mr. L, H. Howell’s New Catalogue. 


Mr. L, H. Howell, of Mount Victoria, 
New Sonth Wales, has been for years 
putting out from his nursery some of the 
finest Gladioli and Sweet Peas that come 
into the market. He isan enthusiast in 
these beautiful flowers, and this fact alone 
warrants an absolutely reliable article 
which in itself is one of the best recom- 
mendations to the amateur gardener, who 
has to depend so much upon the integrity 
of his nurseryman to supply him with 


\ bulbs that are genuinely selected by a 


man who thoroughly understands his 
business. Mr. Howell’s gladioli bulbs are 
not only reliable, but their careful selec- 
tion from his crossings of pure bred stock 
warrant them true to type aud name, 
Finally, to the satisfaction and pleasure 
of the gardener, the blooms that reward 
his labors are extremely beautiful. From 
our own experience in testing Mr. Howell’s 
gladioli we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending our readers to send to him for a 
selection. Let him do the selecting and 
we undertake to say that further orders 
will go forward to him. We know of 
nothing on the markei that gives greater 
satisfaction. The colors are rich and 
good, and varied in tints to a charming 
degree. - ; 

Mr. Howell is also a specialist in that 
ever delightful and fragrant flower, the 
Sweet Pea. This flower has become such 
a favorite in America that some discus- 
sion has been going on as to whether it 
should not rank above the Carnation as a 
national flower, The superb richness of 
color shown in the blooms grown by Mr. 
Howell would rank well with anything to 
be found in the catalogues from the new 
or the old worlds over the sea. 

We have as much pleasure in recom- 
mending our readers to send to Mr. 
Howell for his S eet Peas as we have 
regarding his bulbs of Gladioli, for 
which he has earned such an enviable 
reputation, > 


he Orchard. 


[By James Lana.] 


Pruning will require to be pushed on 
with all speed during the month. In 
pruning young trees, regard should always 
be given to shape. ‘Chree branches are 
enough to start with; these will form 
the foundation, and subsequent branches 
should radiate as nearly as possible at 
equal distances apart, so as to form a 
well balanced tree. In pruning the main 
branches, remove about two-thirds of the 
growth and cut back to an outside bud, 
leaving one-third to form the future 
branch. 

Where an orchard is in an exposed 
situation and subject to strong winds 
blowing from the one direction, trees are 
apt to grow one-sided, This should he 
counteracted as much as possible when 
the trees are young by pruning to an out- 
side bud on the windy side, and to an 
inside bud on the lee side, and so throw 
the tree against the wind. Good judg- 
ment will be required in cases like this, 
b.t always have in view that your trees 
should be well balanced; nothing looks 
vorse in an orchard than to see trees 
leaning to one side. . 

Old trees should be regulated by having 
some of their branches cut out where ~ 
they are rather close: this allows a free 
circulation of air, and is also an advantage 
in spraying. Fruit spurs on old trees 
should bs judiciously thinned out and 
siortened back; this will allow the trees 
to bear a much better quality of fruit 
than in cases where this treatment is 
ne lected. 

Tree planting should be pushed on, 
In selectinz the varieties of apples and 
pears for planting, preference should be 
given to export varieties, as we must now 
look to our export trade to make fruit- 
growing remunerative. Jonathan, Cleo- 
patra, Munroe’s Favorite. Newtown 
Pippin, Esopus Spitzenberg, London 
Pippin, Rome Beauty, Sturmer Pippin, 
and Jumelow’s Seedlings. are the best 
varieties, and bring the most remunera- 
tive prices, In pears, Winter Nelis, 
Josephine de Malines, Glou Morceau, 
Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre 
Diel, and Vicar of Wakefield, are the 
best. 
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It is a matter for congfatulatioén that 
pears have carried well this season, very 
few being returned as rotten!- This isin 
striling contrast to the experience of 
other years, when the bulk was returned 
as rotten und wasty: 1! points’ to more 
care being exere.sed by the shippiug com 
panies, who now generally allot a small 


chamber for the carriage of pears at a- 


lower terperature than for apples, The 
prices reolised this season will encourage 
growers to ship pears on a much larger 
scale than has hitherto b en the vase, 

All kinds of small fruits shonld now be 
planted. Strawberry plantations that 
have been more than three years planted 
should be renewed. 


Grafting. 


The time for grafting deciduous fruit- 
trees is approaching, Grafting was re- 
ferred to in the writings of Pliny and 
other ancient authors. It would appear, 
however, from their writings that the 
principles were very imperfectly under- 
stood, or they would not have entertained 
the belief that the vine could be grafted 
on the walnut or cherry, the peach on the 
willow, er that black roses would be the 
result of grafting piuk roses cn the black 
currant. Having no natural affinity, these 
plants can never form a vital union, how- 
ever accurately they may be mechanically 
joined. The mode of grafting practised 
by different persons are numerous, but 
they all depend upon one principle, which 
should be well understood by every one 
who possesses a garden. No matter how 
skilful the operation of grafting may be 
performed, the results will be unsuccess- 
ful unless the stock and scion are nearly 
related, such as varieties of the same 
species, species of the same genus, or 
genera of the same natural order, beyond 
which the power does not extend. Much 
as is practically known with regard to 
the species and varieties that will agree 
with each other when grafted, there is 
still much to be learned which can only 
be acquired by long experience and obser- 
vation. ‘The influence of the stock upon 
the scion is often very marked. This 
chiefly arises from the stock supplying 
the scion with a greater or less amount of 
nourishment than it would receive from 
its natural root, and consequently pro- 
ducing a more or less vigorous growth. 
Too great a disparity between the nature 
of the scion and the stock should be 
avoided if a steady growth be desirable. 
It should be remembered that wood does 
not unite with wood so as to form a vital 
union in any case: After trees have been 
grafted for many. years, it is found ou 
dissection that between the portions: of 
wood of the stock and scion, which were 
placed together at the time of grafting, 
no union has ever taken place; when all 
the wood subsequently formed is removed 
the parts previqusly: joined can be readily. 
separated, -exhibiting;two. clean surfaces, 
or, occasionally, with a little dead cellular 
substance interposed, It is, therefore, 


evilont that the pieces of wood already 
formed do not unite, however accurate 
they may be joined. 

Whip. or, tongue grafting is, on the 
whole, the best and easiest mode of graft 
ing, av:l the oue most extensively em- 
ployed for young trees in this country, 
It is represented at figure A, where 1 is 


A—Whip or Tongue Grafting. 


the stock and 2 is the scion. It will be 
readily understood that the bark of the 
stock, because older, is thicker than that 
of the scion, consequently if, as ought to 
be the case, equal surfaces of the wood 
are exposed, the cut surface of the scion 
would not completely cover that of the 
stock, nor would this ever be the case, 
except when the barks of both stock and 
scion are of equal thickness. In proceed- 
ing to operate, cut the top of the stock in 
a sloping direction, as shown in the figure, 
terminating, if possible, above a bud. 
Then take the scion and cut it sloping 
and thin towards the end ; next enter the 
knife and cut a thin tongue upwards. as 
shown in the figure, The scion is now 
prepared. Then proceeding to the stock, 
cut a slice upwards, so that the surface of 
the wood shall be as nearly as possible a 
counterpart «f the exposed wood of the 
scion. In the upper part of the cut make 
a notch to receive the tongue of the scion ; 
this notch should be kept open with the 
point of the knife while the scion is being 
inserted, The inner bark of the scion and 
stock should be placed in contact, the 
parts secured by tying with matting or 
other material and surrounded with clay, 
grafting wax, or other substances, to 
exclude ths air and rain, then the opera: 
tion is complete. 

Cleft grafting is represented in figure 
B, where 1 is the stock and 2 is the scion. 


This is sometimes called triangular notch 
grafting.’ Instead of splitting the stock a 
triangular notch is cut in the side, and 
in that the ssion is fitted, so that the 
inner barks correspond. The scion is 
kept in position by tying matting or other 
material round it and the stock, It is 
then surrounded with clay, grafting wax, 
or other substances to exclude the air 
and rain, aud the operation is complete. 
One way of root grafting is represented 
at figure C, where 1 is the scion and 2 is 
the root. There are other ways'of root 
geafting, the tongue or whip graft being 
largely practised. See figure D, 1, 2, and 


C—Root Grafting.. 


8, where 1 represents the root, 2 the 
scioa, and 3 the graft complete. ',The 
scion should be tied, clayed. etc,, as in 
those above referred to. F 
Crown or bark grafting is represented 
at figure E, where 1 is the stock and 2 ic 
the scion. This mode of grafting is easily 
performed by anyone. The head of the 
stock is cut horizontally, and a slit where 
the scion is to be inserted is made just 
through the inner bark. The lower end 
of the scion is cut sloping as in whip 


D—Root Grafting. 


grafting. A piece of wood, bone, or ivory, 
in shape somewhat resembling the thin 
end of the scion, is introduced at the top 
of the slit, between the alburnnm and 
the inner bark, and pushed down in order 
to raise the bark, so that the thinned end 
of the scion may be entered without 
being bruised. The edges.of the bark on 
each side are then brought close to the 
scion, and the whole is bound with, mat- 
ting and clayed. 1f so desired three or 
four more scions can be put into the head 
of,a stock if it is a large gne. On, the 


whole, crown grafting is not so good as 
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whip .or tongue grafting, but it answers 
well for working superior varieties on 
such established trees as are not fruiting 
satisfactorily. Crown grafts are very 
liable to be blown out if care be not 
taken to cut the growths back, and sup- 
port them in some way whilst they are 
young. 

Saddle-grafting is sometimes practised 
(see Fig. F', where 1 represents the stock 
and 2 thescion). It cannot be satisfac- 
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F—Saddle 
Grafting. 


E—Crowa, or Bark, 
Grafting. 


torily carried out, however, unless the 
stock and scion are of nearly equal thick- 
ness. The stock is cut sloping on both 
sides like a wedge. The scion is split up 
the centre, ard each half is thinned to 
make it astride the wedge like end of the 
stock. The inner bark of the scion and 
and stock having been made to coincide 
as nearly as possible the parts should be 
secured by a ligature, and covered with 
some graiting composition, then the 
operation is compiete. 


G—A Pyramidal’ Pear Treo: Regrafted 
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ST. 


ELMO 


Dk. Ch. Stallion. 


14 Hands High. 
Splendid Action. 


Plenty of Substance. 
Good in all Harness. 


Is by Young Tipperary ; grandsire, Tipperary. 
Dam, Leah, by Sir Lucius O’Lrigger ; g. dam, Lily, by 
Rushtroom (Imp.); gg. dam, Conrad’s Mare. 


FIRST PRIZE, Adelaide Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Gawler Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Two Wells Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Mount Barker Show, March, 1907. 


Extract from Tue Rxoister:- Among an excellent lot of . ponies 
Mr. A. Brown's St. Elmo stood out prominently by defeating two 
hardened _prizetakers in the entire class between 13.2 and 14.1 hands. 


em 


TERMS, £2 10s., payable on or before 1st 


January, 


Groomage, 2s. 6d. 


A. BROWN, Proprietor. 
Tattersall’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Notwithstanding that some varieties of 
fruit-trees, especially pears, bear unsatis- 
factorily in some situations, many persons 
hesitate to do anything with them, and 
allow them to cumber the land for years 
without giving an adequate return. 
Should such trees be in a healthy condi- 
tion, this state of affairs could be casily 
remedied by cutting the branches well 
back and giafting scions of good bearing 
kindson them. Fig. G isa representation 
of a tree that had been subjected to the 
treatment suggested. 

In cutting wood for scions the greatest 
care should be taken in selecting only 
those portions which are thorouzhly 
ripening and have the buds well formed. 
The stocks, too, should be sound, vigor- 
ous. and healthy. Unless these things are 
taken well into consideration it cannot be 
expected that a healthy union will take 
place. Healthy scions that are grafted on 
unhealthy stocks, or vice versa, will never 
give satisfaction, no matter what atten- 
tion is given to their cultivation, 


When forcing produce of any-descrip- 
tion do not at once remove the plants 
from cool quarters to very high tempera- 
ture; gentle heat is best at first. 


One of Noah’s. 


She was an amateur poultry-keeper 
who took pride in her hobby. From 
her, point of view no one in the neigh- 
borhood raised such fine birds or got so 
many eggs from them. Determined to 
give the coming guest a treat she killed 
off one of ber finest and fattest fowls—an 
Andalusian—for dinner. 

Dinner was duly announced, and the 
fowl made its appearance on the table. 

The guest, being very polite. made no 
remarks. Not so the lady’s husband, 
however : 

‘This fowl is uncommonly tough, my 
dear,” he said, while the guest heroically 
trled to masticate a piece of the breast. 
“ What is it~ do you remember ?”? 

“Oh yes, John.” she replied, “I think 
it’s one of those Antediluvians.” 

“So I should think,” remarked the 
guest, throwing down his knife and fork 
in despair, ‘hat accounts for it.” 

<< ——___ 

‘When forcing Roses: keep a:sharp look 
out for mildew on the:plants ; should the 


pesbumakeiits* appearance: at»once apply 
flowers ofsulphur. 
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Si yNoOorR’s 
GARDEN TOOLS, 
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1864 187 198 


187 200 


imed from 


&z WT. Hackett, 


To be obta 


i=. 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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Black, with Gold Decorations. 
4 x 2, 21/- 


ve : 4-6 x 2-9, 25/- Na re 
Full size, nickel mounted, Full size, nickel plated, 
£2 19s, 6d. £2 13s. 6d. 


Rockers, nicely made, 21/- 
Others from 17/6 


Large variety, 
from 9/6 


Heavy castings, large fire-box, well finished, 15/- 


HOOPER’S FURNISHING ARCADE, 
Hindley and Leigh Streets, Adelaide. 
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High Chair, to make four 
“positions, 22/6 


Wire Bed Rests. 9/6 Double Wire Stretchers, with Tightening Bolts, 
z 5 8/6, 9/6, 10/6 
We Lead — Others Follow. 
Open until 9 p.m. Fridays. Closed at 1 p.m. Saturdays. 
CASH OR TERMS. 


HOOoOPEFR’sS FURNISHING ARCADE, 
. Hindley and Leigh Streets, Adelaide. 
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The Poultry MW Buttle 


The Wyandotte. 


(By Norman A, Axv.) 


The Wyandotte is one of the best 
known and popular breeds, and one that 
by its all-round usefulness, beauty and 
merit has won its way to the very fore- 
front of our present-day breeds of poultry. 
Although there are 11 different varieties 
or colors, it is my intention to only deal 
with the Silvers, Golds, Whites, Par- 
tridges, Silver Pencilled and Columbians. 

It was about 1884 when first the Silvers 
were introduced into England, and with 
its beautiful, attractive plumage com- 
bined with all other good qualities neces- 
sary in an all-round fowl, it has steadily 
gone ahead and been bred to such a high 
standard of excellence till to-day it stands 
out a world-wide favorite amongst fancy 
and utility poultry keepers alike, equalled 
by few and excelled by none. I admit 
that there are other breeds, such as 
Game and Dorkings, that are better as 
table birds, and others, again, such as the 
White Leghorns, that have as strong a 
claim as layers, yet as a combination of 
the two there is no other breed that can 
equal it. 

Tt is not my intention to make com- 
parisons that are odious to those who 
keep other breeds, but I think I may 
safely claim without fear of contradiction 
that there is no other breed that is bred 
more uniformly to the standard laid down 
than is the Wyandotte. Although color 
and markings have the chief consideration 
from breeders, yet these are not culti- 
vated to the detriment of all other points, 
as is the case with some Mediterranean 
breeds, where most other points are sac- 
rificed for excessive combs and lobes. 

In style and shape the Wyandotte some- 
what resembles the Brohma, although it 
is distinctly smarter in appearance and 


has nothing of this breed’s awkwardness 
about it. Its compact and cobby body. 
graceful arched neck, bold breast, short 
back and neat tail, give it a natural, 
proud carriage, and stamp it as the em- 
bodiment of vitality and vigor. From a 
fancy point of view the Wyandotte is all 
that a breeder could wish for. The number 
of its supporters is tremendous, and 
although prices have reached up to £185, 
£100, and £75 for a single bird of this 
breed, I have no hesitation in saying that 
it has by no means reached the limit of 
its popularity, and a few years will see it 
far in advance of its present-day rivals. 
from a utility fancier’s point of view I 
think the following facts and figures are 
sufficient to convince anyone of its excel- 
lence and of its usefulness either to the 
farmer who has a wide range, or to the 
cottager who has only a back yard. The 
records of the various competitions organ- 
ized and conducted by the English Utility 
Poultry Club form very interesting read- 
ing. I think the first competition was 
held in 1898, although of this and the 
one held in 1901 I regret I am unable to 
find records, but in the one held in 1899 
we find Golds occupying third position, 
with a total of 133 eggs; in 1900 Silvers 
are first, with 223 eggs; in 190% Golds are 
first, with 200 eggs, and Silvers sixth; 
in 1903 Whites are first with 276 eggs, 
which number constitutes a record, neither 
excelled nor equalled by any other breed 
in any competition of 16 weeks’ duration 
ever held. In 1904, Whites again occupy 
first and second positions with 243 and 
218 eggs respectively ; in 1905 Whites 
occupy the third, fifth, and sixth posi- 
tions, with 226, 187 and 180. In the 
present competition the results of the 
first four weeks are just to hand, and we 
find that in Section A, White Wyandottes 
occupy second and third positions, and in 
Section B, Partridges are first, with 
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Whites third. Considering that these 
competitions: are held in the most severe 
winter months and are open to any broed, 
the positions held and records established 
are very gratifying to us who are sup- 
porters and breeders of the Wyondotte. 
in a competition held in the sister colony 
of New Zealand, which concluded last 
December, the Silvers proved their super- 
lority over ell other breeds by occupying 
first, second and third positions. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

As the general characteristics of all 
varieties are the same, I will give them 
here, the only difference being color, 
which I will give separately The male : 
Head short and broad ; face, wattles and 
ear lobes bright red ; neck, medium length, 
well arched and with abundant hackle; 
back, broad and flat; saddle, brond, and 
rising gracefully to the tail; body, short 
broad, deep and nicely rounded; vreast, 
full and round; wings neatly folded and 
of medium size ; tail full, neat and nicely 
rounded; shanks, bright yellow, perfectly 
free from feathers, medium length and 
stout. The female: Exactly similar in 
above points, allowing for difference in 
sex. It is good to have an ideal, but in 
striving to obtain this I would like to 
impress upon breeders the necessity of 
paying attention to the utility point, and 
endeavor by judicious selection to produce 
a harmonious combination of beauty and 
utility. The useful qualities of the Wyan- 
dotte must be maintained. It is the 
corner stone of their reputation amongst 
those who judge it from a utilitarian 
standpoint, s» that in aiming at beauty 
of plumage we shonld by no means lose 
sight of the other part of the question. 

I will now give a brief description of 
the different colors, and try to give a few 
hints on the mating and breeding. 


Tre Srrver Wyanporre. | 

It was in 1844 that the first Silvers 
were sent over from Aierica to England, 
and if testimony were needed that breed 
has proved to possess all the good qualities 
claimed for it by its originators. It is 
worthy of note that the pioneers of its 
introduction into England are to-day a 
quarter of a century after amongst its 
most successful breeders and staunchest 
supporters. In 1891 my parents pur- 
chased for me a pen of this color, and, 
although ra her young at the tlme, I can 
look back on a few years’ experience and 
interest in the breed, and have noted the 
steady rise and difference in quality, par- 
ticularly from the pen I first had and the 
stamp of bird I try to obtain now. In 
1895 a pen of Golds was added, and these, 
coupled with the more recently introduced 
Partridges, are my favorites. The jet 
black lacing on a pure white ground of 
the Silvers forms a striking color, and 
breeders should note particularly in the 
stock birds that the lacing is as dense as 
possible, and not brown; that 1t extends 
right round the feather, and the white 
ground color is as pure as possible, and 
free from ticking or mossiness. i 
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In mating, it is better to mate up two 
separate pens for pullet and cockerel 
breeding, taking for the pullet breeding 
pens hens as near perfection as obtain- 
able. mated with a cock of pullet breeding 
strain, inclined to be laced rather than 
stripped on top, and possessing a soundly 
laced breast He should also have perfect 
wing bar, and he laced on the edge of 
every flig t feather. 

For the cockerel breeding pen procure 
a cockerel as near the ideal as possible, 
and mate with big good-shaped hens, 
good in head points, big and shapely. 
soundly laced on breast, with well striked 
hackle and black tail. A little mossiness 
in cushion is no detriment. 

We have not as yet had the perfect 
bird (although some of the best in the 
old country come very near it), so I will 
point out what I consider the most serious 
and prevalent faults, and those to be 
guarded against by breeders, In_ the 
male, one of the chief failures is bad top 
colour and sootiness in saddle and hackle. 
This is one of the most difficult points to 
breed out, and fanciers should pay more 
attention to this, as nine out of every ,en 
Silver cocks I have seen failed more o 
less in this respect. The back should be 
pure silver, and the hackle and sickles 
silvery white, with a black stripe down 
centre. A bird with black tipped or 
spangled hackle is to be avoided. Many 
cocks fail in breast, and a bird with a 
breast full of sound lacing from throat 
down to thighs and hocks is hard to get. 
Many that are sound up into throat run 
out at bottom of breast, and others, again, 
sound at bottom of breast, and well li ced 
on to thighs and hocks, are black in throat, 
Most of these defects apply equally in the 
female, but the wors, fault, and one that 
is very prevalent, is mossiness on cushion. 
Here, again, breeders will find a difficulty 
in producing birds entirely free from this. 


THe Gotpen WYANDOTTE. 

The origin of the Golden Wyandotte is 
somewhat uncertain, and as it was some 
five years after the Silver that it was 
brought out, some say that it was pro- 
duced by crossing Silvers with a breed 
known in America as Winnebagoes. 
Whatever their origin, there is no doubt 
that they are one of the most useful and 
popular varieties, and a more useful all- 
round fowl uno fancier need wish for. In 
England there is always a ready market 
for good binds of this color, and as the 
advantages to be derived from breeding 
pure bred stock are more generally recog- 
nised, I think Golds will take one of the 
leading places, as the hot sun has not 
such a damaging effect on the plumage of 
the exhibition birds as on that of some 
other colors. The hens are first class, all 
the yevrr round layers, and good ‘sitters 
and mothers. The chicks ar3 hardy and 
grow quickly, and the cockerels when fat 
are excellent table birds. The pullets 
mature quickly, and commence laying at 
from five to six months old. The eggs 
are a nice shade of brown, and although 
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some people complain that they are none 
too big. what is lacking in size is made 
up in quantity. It is not necessary to go 
over the ground again in all details, as if 
a rich golden bay ground color is substi 
tuted for the white ground color in the 
Silver, the general characteristics are the 
same. The cock should have rich golden 
bay neck hackle, with distinct black stripe 
as in the Silver, and saddle hackle should 
correspond in shade. The wing bow and 
shoulder color should be a rich goideu 
bay. bars and flights same color as breast, 
with lustaous black lacing; tail black ; 
breast bright rich bay, with lacing as in 
Silvers; shanks bright yellow, free from 
dark shade or spots. The same descrip- 
tion applies to female, with allowance for 
difference in sex, with back and cushion 
laced game as breast, and centres of 
feathers free from mossiness. A little 
latitude as to depth of color is allowed, 
providing it is the same shade all through, 
and the lacing clear and well defined. A 
yreat defect that appears in many of the 
strrins of Golds is a comb deficient in 
spike or pea comb, which I think was 
introduced by the breed being crossed 
with Indian Game to obtain depth of 
color. In selecting birds for the breeding 
pens, the same remarks apply in Silvers 
as regards laciny, but in Golds care 
should be taken that the ground color is 
rich, bright and even all through, and 
hens for cockerel breeding hould be good 
in hackles, lacing on cushion haavy, giving 
rather a dark appearance, and a little 
mossiness in feathers is no detriment. 
(To be continued). 


—_—_—_—$———— 
Chicken Pox. 
(Ashe IEE WY, Hawxrns.) 


Numerous enquiries are reaching ma 
concerning a.disease not uncommon at 
this time of year—Pouitry Favus—or 
what is usually known amongst poultry 
keepers as Chicken Pox. As the out- 
break this year is apparently so wide- 
spread, it would appear opportune to 
briefly describe the symptoms and methods 
of treatment, as by neglecting the disease 
in its early stages the birds become emaci 
ated and fail to respond to treatment, 

One of the principal causes of this com- 
plaint is that of over-crowding in damp 
or filthy runs and houses. The disease 
usually attacks young birds, especially 
those hatched late. It rarely affects adult 
birds, and the breeds most subject to it 
are:—The Cochin, Brahma, Orpington, 
and Wyandotte, and very often those 
breeds which carry heavy combs, such as 
the Leghorn, Minorca, and Dorking. 
Many fine specimens of the latter breeds 
lose the tip of the spike, especially if the 
affected birds are not hobbled. ‘The 
disease is one that greatly irritates, and 
the more the birds scratch the parts 
affected, the more rapidly do the spores 
spread, until the birds become a mass of 
sores, or, what appears to the casual 
observer, warts. The first. symptoms 
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which every amateur may detect are loss. 
of appetite and a great thirst. The birds. 
should at once be isolated ahd allowed no 
water for two days at least, and be given 
only soft food (pollard and bran moistened 
with skim milk) and plenty of finely cut 
raw onion, 

Minute, pale yellowish spots, cup-like- 
but irregular in form, appear on the 
comb, often on the wattles aud at times 
on the eyelids. The latter are the most 
troublesome to deal with, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the birds should be 
hobbled. This can be done by tying a 
piece of tape around the ankle—the joint — 
above the foot, and below the fourth toe 
—except those breeds having five toes 
such. as the Favorelle, Dorking, and 
Houdan breeds ; in these cases the tying 
should be between fourth and fifth toes 
so as to prevent the tape slipplng up the 
shank. 

Remedy.—Bathe the head and face 
with a weak solusion of permanganate of 
potash. Make a paste of the following 
and apply to al. parts affected :—Sufficient 
sulphur to fill a small pill box, enough 
boracic acid that will go ou a threepenny- 
piece and five drops of eucalyptus oil with 
sufficient soft soap or vaseline to make a 
paste, mix thoronghly together and apply 
with a small camel hair brush. Do not 
allow the hands if cut or scratched to 
come in contact with the crusty wart, A 
good and safe preventive from contagion 
is to uso an antiseptic, consisting of either 
a 3 per cent. solution of phenyle or lysol, 
in which the hands should be rinsed. All 
houses should be thoroughly fumigated 
with buri.t sulphur and floors sprinkled 
with lime. With care there need be little 
to fear, but children should cn no account 
be allowed to handle the fowls so affected, 
neither should any person with an in,ured 
finger, as the disease is far from pleasant. 
The irritation and sudden sickness which 
follow are very disiressing. Four to five 
days will effect a cura when it will be 
seen that the crusts will fall off and the 
birds’ appetites will return. A tonic-in 
the water should at once be given, viz. :— 
To 2 gallons of water add 80 to 90 drops 
of sulphuric acid (poison) and 1} to 2 ozs, 
sulphate of iron: allow same to remain a 
few hours, after which stir well and give 
all the birds on the farm as much as they 
will readily drink. This will prevent the 
disease spreading and wll tone up the 
flock. 

Although the complaint is not serious, 
yet if neglected it is sure to turn to that 
dreaded disease—roup—attacks of which 
ase more often fatal than any other ail. 
ment nf poultry in Australia. Damp 
houses are the primary cause: crowded 
yards, such as are often noticeable in our © 
suburban aaeas, are also responsible for 
serious complaints, especially at this time 
of year. I would again remind cottagers 
of the absolute necessity of sweeping up 
the droppings daily ann of the urgent 
necessity of sprinkling lime about the 
yards ;: not more than twenty birds should 


be kept in a yard of less than 50 x 25 at 
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least, the more crowded they are the less: 
profitable will they become. Remrimber, : 
that a few good birds of a noted laying — 
strain. will return a greater nnmber of 
eggs. than a large: flock kept together,’ < 
Thig has been exemplified over and over 
again at the egg-laying c»mpetitiohs 
throughout Australia. To those desirous 
of keeping a few birds to supply the 
requisite morning: egg, I cannot do batter 
than urge them to secure a broody hen as 
svon as possible, and thus secure the 
early chick and iamunity from chicken - 
pox. : 


“A World’s Egg-laying Record. 


Mr. W L. Williams, of Sunnyhurst 
Poultry Farm, Clarendon, should be in a 
happy state of mind: he has again won a 
laying competition —.at Subiaco, West 
Australia, this time. In doing so he has 
established a world's record, viz. 1,494 . 
eggs from six birds, laid in 365 days, the 
previous record being 1,481 eggs. Not only 
are we raising the record from time to 
time, but our breedersare so improving 
their strain’ that a 209-egys-per-annum 
hen is becoming somewhat commonplace. ~ 
When our farmers have a fair percentage 
of even 200-eggs-per-year hens among 
their flocks our egg production will in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. These six 
hens have produced eggs which, at the 
average market price of 8d. per dozen, are 
worth £4 3s.; the cost of the six hens 
for one year’s food should not exceed 
£1 10s:, so that, at that reckoning, there 
is a profit of £2 13s, or nearly 9s. per hen, 
The actual profit will be very much more 
as the price for eggs is so good in West 
Austaalia. 


To Correspondents. 


“ Pp. Simpson.”— We can recommend 
Mr D. Lanyon’s incubator as one of. the 
best in the market. We cannot ‘sive you 
full directions how to work one, in would 
take too much space. If you write to his 
address, Rundle streets Kent Town, he 
will forward you full printed instructions 
aud_ other notes of interest. 


“Australian 


Gardener ” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 


_ kerosine on the water. 


Destroying the Codlin Moth. 


THE KEROSINE LAMP ERFRCLIVE. 


The following interesting letter has 
been received by Messrs Wilkinson & Co 


from Mr §. Cochrane Macky, of Daven- 


port, America: — - ~~ 


Sir—In over fifty years’ experience I 
never saw moths so plentiful in cultiva- 
tions as during the past season. Even 
now, in turning over the soil one finds 
moths as lively as crickets On May 2, 
1902, an extract from a letter received 
from California was published and from 
it I take the following :—What is be- 
lieved to be an effectual method of con- 
quering codlin moths has been discovered 
by C. R. Frasier, an experienced horti- 
culturist of Walla Walla Couniy. For 
several yerrs since codlin moths began to 
damage the fruit crops of this State 
Frasier has been experimenting. Last 


year he succeeded in raising a splendid. 


crop of apples and other frnits, while 
orchards adjoiuing his bore fruits that 
were badly moth-eaten. In an orchard of 
35 acres he scattered 50 large tin kerosine 
lamps so made that chimneys were un- 
neeessary. Hach night during moth time 
the lamps were filled and lighted. burning 
until morning. They attracted to them 
millions of moths which were burned and 
destroyed.’ It was twelve months since IL 
recovered the above exrract which I had 
mislaid after cutting it out, The d fficuity 
was to get the right kind of limp, as [ 
considered the torch lights used by strest 
bands generafed too much smoke to be 
efficient It struck me that the limp out 
of a ‘ Perfection’ heater inizht better suit, 
so | borrowed one and tried it first for 
a couple of nights, afterwards for seven 
consecutive nights, and as your readers 
m-ty possibly be interested in the result £ 
will relate the method I adopted. The 
first two night’s trial proved that the 
lamp was al‘, that could be desired so far 
as burning with a good-flame and a 
minimum amount of smo‘e, but I did not 
find as mauy burnt moths on the papers 
Thad spread aroa d the Jamp as I had 
expeeted. For the seven night’s trial [ 
used a milk-pan 22 in. in diameter and 
3in. deep. In this I placed near the 


centre two bricks‘on. their sides about - 
On this the iamp was placed . 


2 in, apart. 
and then [ putabout 2 in of water in the 
pan and sprinkled about half a pint of 
The result was 
simply astonishing. as the tin was full of 
moths, which did not appear tv be even 
singed. On the fifth morning the moths 
seemed to have been thinued so much 
that I decided to discontinue the experi- 
ment. But before doing so I decided to 
count how many had been caught on the 
previous night and to my surprise found 
887 in the tin, sol continned for the 
seven nights as‘originally intended. The 


lamp I used was the largest sizel Perfec- 


tion and [ used nearly one tin of kerosine 
for the seven nights. Since then [ have 


tried a smnaller:size Perfection lamp, and 
it does not burn more than. half the 
quantity of kerosene,and woull, [ believe, 
give equalty good results. IL feei satisfied 
we will require to use something of the 
kid during the moth season here if we: 
wish tu conquer the insect pests in our’ 
gerdens and orchards. ‘She ide. is realiy 
not new, as L am told the French haye: 
used fires an t lamps for many. years past 
during the moth season, the poor using 
the former and the yentry the latter. 


Plant Notes. 


Nastnrtiums are exceedingly easy of 
culture and give satisfaction far in excess 
of wha; little attention they require 
would lead. one to expect. Tne tall 
varieties; are excellent for covering ob- 
jectionable spots in a remarkably short 
time, good also for hanging from the edge 
of tubs or boxes. The dwarf varieties are 
well adapted for beds or borders. Elther 
grown from s3ed sown in the greenhouse, 
or seed sowa right in the open grounl, 
they go ahead to fulfil their mission, 


Lobelia cardinalis stands exposure much 
better than coleus or ochyranthes, and 
when it. is desirable to plaut’ somelhing 
that will give a coler effect somewhat 
similar to the latter in exposed places 
Lobelia cardinalis will auswer the pur- 
pose The flowers as well as the foliage 
are red, as the name denotes. Tote 


Phlox Drummondii.—Among the inost. 
satisfactory annuals for bedding purposes 
is Phlox Drummondii, especially the 
white. It flowers profusely all throujh 
the season and the flowers hold them- 
selves Conspicaously over the foliage that 
at a distance only a blaze of bloom is 
visible. A great many annuals are either 


so stragyly or remain so short a time ia 
flower that they are undesirable for formal 
beds, but among those thac are otherwise 
constituted Phlox Drammondii 1s note- 
wWorshy. 


Undertakers. 
ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 
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How to Produce Pure Milk. 


In order to produce pure, rich milk or 
butter we must have clean, sunny stables, 
healthy, contented cows, a milk-house 
built for the purpose, and separate from 
all other buildings, and finally every pail, 
pan, can, cooler, separator, bottle cloth, 
and person that comes in contact with the 
milk must be absolutely clean—not clean 
enough or pretty clean. but clean. 

There is a man who lives near Newburg, 
New York (says the “Country Genitle- 
man,’’?) who sells pure milk to a well- 
known retail dealer in New York. In 
order to have his milk pure, he goes to 
no end of trouble; in fact, some might 
be tempted to laugh at the precautions he 
takes. For example, the miikers are 
required co put on sterilised suits before 
milking, and to wash their hands after 
milking each cow. But what’s the result } 
Why simply that his milk retails for 10d. 
per quart, while he receives about 6d. per 
quart at the milk-house door, 

To answer the question of how cows, 
stables, and utensils should be cared fer, 
illustrations will perhaps be the Lest, 
especially as the dairies illustrated are 
real ones, and are selling their products 
for top prices, : 

In Westchester Country is a large dairy 
farm, which for convenience is divided 
into smaller farms, all under one manage- 
ment. On each of the small farms there 
is a stable about 8Uft. long by 40ft. wide, 
with a silo at one end and near by a hay 
barn. ‘The stable is a one-story frame 
structure, with a cement floor and two 
rows of large windows, one on the west 
side and one on the east. The milk- 
house is close by, with a covered passage 
leading to the stable, Of course, there is 
no cellar, the manure being carried out 
daily to the fields. The inside of the stable 
is whitewashed twice a year. The cows 
are curried, wiped with a damp cloth, and 
their udders washed before milking. The 
bedding material is shavings, bought by 
the carload. Just before milking, the 
milkers wash their hands and put on 
white suits, which are washed every other 
day. The milk is immediately taken to 


the milk-room, cooled, put in large can§ 
and carried over to the central dairy 
pbuilding, a mile away, where it is run 
through strainers and bottled and shipped 
to town, where it sold for 6d. per quart. 

In Orange Country there 1s a dairy 
farm where a fine herd of sixty grade 
Jerseys is kept, and certified milk shipped 
daily to New York. The cows are all 
stabled in one building which has concrete 
walls and floor, the ceiling being of matched 
pine enamelled. All the stanchions and 
fixtures are of iron piping, so that the 
whole interior of the building may be 
washed down with a hose, The bedding 
material is shavings, and the manure is 
taken out twice a day and emptied dicectly 
into a wagon and carried to the fields, 
Just before milking, the cows are curricd, 
sprayed with warm water, and each one 
wiped with a clean towel. Then the 
milkers put on sterilised suits and wash 
themselves before starting to milk. The 
milk is carried to the milk-room which 
adjoins the stable, where it is ran throuzh 
clean, sterilised cheesecloth strainers into 
large cans and then carried over a gravity 
trolly to the dairy building. Here it is 
cooled and bottled. All the utensils, in- 
cluding the metal milking stools, are 
sterilised twice a day, 

In another part of the same country is 
a herd of some eighty cows, where the 
same clean methods are practised with 
the exception of spraying the cows. In 
this case they are simply curried, brushed 
and wiped with a damp cloth. The stable 
isin one end of a large barn, and while 
not up to date in its appointments, is 
kept scrupulously clean, Shavings are 
used for bedding. as this is one of the 
requirements of the New York State Milk 
Commission where dairymen are shipping 
certified or inspected milk. The milk 
from this farm sells for 5d. per quart in 
the neighboring city. 


A Bill reculating the sale of butter in 
the United Kingdom has passed the 
House of Commons. It provides that 


the water percentage in margarine and 
butter is not to exceed 16 per cent. of 
moisture, but butter imitations may have 
as much as 24 per cent, 


Why Dairying Pays. 


It takes less fertility out of the soil 
than any other form of azriculture. and 
hence it is useful in following a well- 
regulated system of rotation. 

It can be combined regularly with other 
forms of agriculture or horticulture. 

The dairy provides in winter a quantity 
of stable manure in which the straw from 
the barn is profitably utilised, 

The by-products from the cow—skim 
milk, whey, and buttermilk—are a source 
of income in raising pigs and calves. 

Dairying gives constant and regular 
employment of a light character to every 
member of a farmer’s family. 

Dairying inculcates habits of punc- 
tualit:, industry, cleanliness, and thrift 
on a farm, 

Cheese and butter are condensed pro- 
ducts, and the cost of carriage, in com- 
parison with their value, is less than that 
of any farm product. 

The demand for good butter and cheese 
on the world’s markets is unlimited, and 
so long as the quality is maintained, an 
all-round, even, and profitable price can 
be secured. ‘ 

The monthly cheque from the factory 
provides the mainstay in the household, 
as against the precarious returns from 
yearly crops. 

In mixed farming, the income from the 
dairy is the most reliable. 

The farmer’s household, as a result of 
dairy work, is always supplied with fresh 
mil and cream, butter, pork, bacon, and 
veal. 

Storekeepers, traders, bankers, financial 
men, and politicians all fully realise, after 
yoars of experience, that wherever dairy 
farming is conducted farmers are more 
prosperous, mortgages are rarely found, 
and the value of landed property becomes 
considerably enhanced, 


Victoria ships about half the butter 
exported from the Commonwealth, and 
about 25 per cent. more than New 
Zealand, Last year New Zealand ex- 
ported 8,145 tons of cheese at a value 
considerably in advance of that ruling 
for butter. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tue September issue of “ Toe AUSTRA- 
LIAN GARDENER ” js full of practical and 
interesting information to all producers 
from the soil, ‘’he less profitable but 
equally interesting occupation of garden: 
ing amongst the flowers receives a full 
share of reading matter. With flower gar- 


-deners this month occupies every moment 


of leisure that can be given. And to 
make the coming beautiesrich in profusion 
lots of time must be robbed from other 
interests. But the industrious gardener is 
always well repaid for ev. rythiny in the 
way of time, labour, and money that he 
puts into the beauty spots about his house 
Nothing is more gratifying to every 


_ member of a household and to all visitors 
. and casual passers-by than a neat, well. 


kept, and well-stocked garden of flowers, 
Life with ut flowers would hardly be 
worth the living. 

With this in view our plant notes and 
special articies on the violet and the pansy 
will appeal to our readers 


We are reproducing from the ¢ Florists’. 


Exchange’ a very practical and interestiny 
article on the timely subject of propaga 


gining with the method of the production 


_ of plants by the seed method the writer 


goes on with instructions in the stooling 
and layering system. Then follows the 
perhaps easier and more popularly known 
methods of workiug the plants from cut- 
tings. Next is the more patiently yet 
more interesting nursing of plants under 
glass, and finally the most fascinat vg pro- 
cess of graftin . 
been acquired by the amateur we know of 


Be-. 


Once this method has 


The Poultry Yard — 
Points of the Bird. 
The Wyandotte (continued) 
Nests for Sitting Hens. 
Preserving Eggs. 
&e, &., &. 


nating. It is so easy, too. A few failures 
at the beginning only serve to make the 
successes more interesting, and so the 
charm Jures on the patient ones to win 
from nature some of the choicest and 
happiest results. a 

In the Orchard this month there will 
be no lack of shining implements, hard 
hands, and back strengthening exercises, 
Laying out new ground and planting up. 
should be well in hand, and we should 
advise very strougly those who are plant- 
ing up new stuff to make their collection 
wijh a far away look in their eye. To 
find at the end of four or five years” 
patient time and labor that the wrong 
trees have been planted in the wrong 
places are results that break up a man’s 
enthusiasm more than anything. Trees 
that do not take and have to be replanted 
are all in the fortunes or misfortunes of 
the orchardist to be borne with a light 
heart, but’ when a tree turns out a useless 
kind of thiug after years of careful nursing 
it is exasperating Therefore selection of 
sorts that are likely to repay the time and 
labor are of the utmost importance. We 
have from time tv time given specially 
prepared lists «f all varieties that have. 
prove | themselves worthy of growins. 

Oar Poultry Yard observations are full 
of informa ion in this quickly growing 
industry. An industry which has grown 
more quickly than any other in Australia, 
and one which will pay well when, like 
everything else, it is properly managed, 
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TUKNIP BEET, ECLIPSE. 


Now is the time when the kitchen 
garden will richly repay all the labor 
bestowed upon it, for it is the month for 
sowing most kinds of vegetables. If the 
-soil is not naturally rich, make it so by a 
liberal application of stable manure and 
compost, dig or plough the ground deeply, 
-and afterwards keep the ground in good 
tilth about the crops. Water early in the 
“morning or late in the evening, and stir 
the soil in the latter case early next aay 
‘to prevent caking. Mulching with straw 
or leaves or litter wiil be of great benefit 
as the season gets hotter. It is a good 
thing to apply a little salt to newly dug 
‘beds, It is not exactly known what the 
action of salt is on the soil, but when it 
is applied as a top-dressing it tends to 
check rank growth. A little is excellent 
for cabbages, but too much renders the 
soil sterile and causes hardpan to f rm. 

Asparagus,—Roots may be planted this 
month in the warmer parts of the State. 
Seedlings of such a variety as late Argen- 
teuil, if planted now in good soil, may, as 
has been the case, produce stems in sufii- 
cient quantity and large enough to permit 
of some of them being cut for use, It is 

an exceptionally good variety and quick 
_ grower. Before planting asparagus, mix 
well with the surface soil a good dressing 
of farm-yard manure. When planting dig 
out a shallow trench, sufficiently deep 
and wide to permit of the roots being 
carefully spread out at the crowns of the 


plants to be covered wlth 2 or 3 inches of _ 


soil—not more. Old asparagus beds may 
be cleaned up, and be supplied with a 
dressing of farmyard manure, A dressing 
of nitrate of soda in the spring should 
prove beneficial. If this artificial manure 
is not easily obtainable try sulphate of 
ammonia. Say a handful of either of 
these to the square yard, 

Beans, French and Kidney.—This sec- 
tion includes such varieties as the butter 
beans, wax beans, snake beans, and may 
also for general purposes include also the 


useful scarlet runners, for the cultivation 
of all these is practically the same, All 
these beans may be sown in the early and 
Warm districts, where frosts are unlikely 
to occur again; but in the late and cold 
plices there is a great risk in sowing. 

Beet, Rod.—Sow a row or two to keep 
a supply going. Make nse of ground that 
had been well manured for cibbage or 
cauliflower or something of that kind, for 
the application of fresh inanure for red 
beet is not a good prastica. Sow the seed 
in drills about 15 inches apart ani about 
aninch deep. If the soil is dry, water 
well and then cover the seed with fine 
soil, When the seedlings come up and 
have grown to be about 3 inches in height 
thin out to 9 inc'es or | foot apart. Cul- 
tivate the ground well during the growth 
of the beets, ay 

Beet, Silver. —Tnis can either be sown 
in a seed-bed and the young beets after- 
wards planted out, or it cin be sown in 
drills about 18 inch2s Apart and the seed- 
lings thinned out to about 18 inches 
apart. The first method is perhaps the 
best, for but very few plants are required 
to be planted at a time, and these should 
last for some time. 

Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbaze, 
Cauliflower, Sivoy.—Seed may be sown 
in seed-beds in drilis. Sow thinly, Prick 
out seedlings when 2 or 3 inchgs in height 
and transplant from former pricklings 
out to the permanent bods. 

Celery.—_Sow a little seed from tims to 
time in ordec to keep up a sufficient 
Supply of plants for putting out in 
trenches. When the seedlings have at- 
tained a height of 2 or 3 inches, prick 
out and afterwards transplant to heavily. 
manured shallow trenches. Very few 
pare ata time will be required. Tho 

lanching should not begia until the 
plants are almost full grown. 

Celeriac or Turnip-rooted Celery.—This 
kind of celery differs from the well-known 
variety inasmuch as the plants form a 


perce mei 
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tuberous stem somewhat like a turnip, 
and this tuber is made use of either fresh 
or cookel. Sow a little seed and plant 
out seedlings of previous sowing if any 
have been raised. It does not néed earth - 
ing up or blanching. 

Carrot.—Seed may be sown to any ex- 
tent required during the month, for this 
is a good time to sow. Make a very fine 
seed-bed and sow in drills very shallow. 


Cucumher.—Sow a little seed in dis- 
tricts where late frosts ‘are not likely to 
occur. Plants may be raised in seed-bed, 
boxes, or pots, and when the plants have 
mado a leaf or two beyond the seed-leaves 
they may be planted in well-manured 
ground, Shallow basins made in the soil 
an inch or two deep will be found useful 
in which to plant, where watering is 
necessary. 

Lettuce.—Sow in sesi-bel a little sead 
occasionally : prick out carefully seedlings 
and afterwards transfer to the bed where 
they are to grow, ; 

Melons, Marrow, Squash, Pumpkin.— 
In warm districts any of these may be 
sown in the garden. In cold-climate 
districts seeds may be sown under pro- 
tection, but it is still early in such dis- 
tricts whore heavy frosts may occur until 
October. 


— 
CHLSRIAC (TURNI’-ROOTED CELERY). 


Oaions—Sved may be sown either in 
313 where ths onions are to grow or in 
s,ed-bols where sestlings cin b3 raised 
for planting out when large enough to 
inove. The litter is the best plan for 


firm gairlens. Any seasilings already 
ruised can be planted out durinz the 
inoath in rows 12 to 15 inches apart, and 
in the drills ths young onions may be 
planted about 9 inches apirt. Make the 
bads rich with good farnyard m.nure, 
Parsnip.—Sael may be sown largely 
daring the mouth in groand that has 
been deeply duz. No manure should be 
applied directly for this crap. 
Peis.—B> sure to raise abundance of 
peas to m3et all needs befors hot summar 
weather sats ia ia tho wari districts, ‘ 
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Potatoes.— Plant a few rows of Early 
Rose or Kidney varieties. Avoid cutting 


into sets, if possible. Plant in rows about 
3 feet apart, setting the potatoes about 
6 inches deep and 1 foot apart. 

Radish.—Sow a little seed from time 
to time during the month. 


LONG PRICKLY CUCUMBER, 


Rhubarb, — This vegetable may be 
planted in well-manured, well dug-up 
soil. Plant about 4 feet apart, and so 
deep that the crowns of the plants will be 
about 2 or3 inches only below the ground 
wher they have been covered ith light 
soil. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster— Sow seed 
in light, rich, deep soil. Make the drills 
for seed about 15 inches apart, and when 
seedlings appear thin ont 4 to 6 in. apart. 

Tomato, Egg Plant, Cape Gooseberry, 
and Capsicum.—Sceds may be sown in 
beds, boxes, or pots during the month in 
warm weather. 


EARLY SUARLET NANTES CARROT. 


The blocks in the foregoing have been 
kindly lent by Messrs. E. & W. Hackett, 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 73 Rundle 
Street, Adelaide. 
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The Flowet Garden. 


GIANT TRIMARDEAU PANSY. 


The Violet and the Pansy. 


(By J. Crontn.) 


The garden forms of violet and pinsy 
have been. derived from Viola, a genus of 
dwarf plants, mostly perennial in growth, 
species of which have been found native 
in many parts of the world, There is a 
great number of species of violas, but 
only a few are cultivated except in bo- 
tanical collectious. All are low growing 
plants, and naturolly occur in cool and 
shady situations. 

The sweet violets, Violet odorata and 


_ its variety alba are natives of Britain, and 


are found growing in the fields and hedge 
rows. The present gacden types of violets 
have been raised from this species, and 
while the flower has long been popular 
an account of its perfume and time of 
blooming, the interest in it has largely 
increased of late years owing to the im- 
provement that has been effected by 
gardeners in increasing the size and 
introducing more varied coloring in the 
flowers and vigor in the plants, without 
diminishing the characteristic perfume. 
The single varieties in particular have 
been greatly improved. The double 
flowered violets have been produced form 
a variety of the common violet, Viola 
odorata var, pallida plena, the Neapolitan 
violet. The double types, though not as 
hardy as the single kinds, are also popular 
garden plants, floweing freely under suit- 
able ccnditions. The flowers are delight- 
fully fragrant, in many varieties the per- 
fume resembling that of the wallflower. 
Violets thrive in the Southern and ele- 


vated districts of this State, but require 


some protection in the hot Northern dis- 


tricts, particularly where the soil is of a 


sondy nature. They endure a deal of 
heat if the soil at the roots is moiet and 
cool. 

-The violet succeeds best in a fairly 
heavy soil that has been deeply worked 
and moderately manured. An excessive: 
quantity of nitrogenous manure will 
cause the production of an excess of gross 
foliage and very little bloom, The usual 
position assigned to violets is that of 
edging plants, for which purpnse they 
are specially suitable. The single flowered 
varieties will thrive in any aspect except- 


ing an excessively shaded one, but the ~ 
. double varieties require a rather shaded 


position unless the soil is cool and moist. 
Red spider is the principal insect pest of 
the violet, and-is difficult to axterminate 
owing to its attacking the under surface. 
of the loaf. When the plants are badly 
affected the leaves become yellow in color. 
and should be cut off and burned; in the 
case of plants newly set out, the applica 
tion of water is necessary. 

Violet plants bloom freely for two 
seasons, after which they become weak 
and straggling in habit, and the flowers 
produced are poor and few. The plants 
should be renewed after the second year, 
fresh soil being necessary to insure success. 
Strong sturdy runners with roots attached 
should be selected, and planted either in 
the spring or autumn. The plants should 
be mulched with rotted manure early in 
summer. : 

The principal varieties are :—Double~ 
flowered: Neapolitan and De Parme, 
mauve: Marie Louise, lavender blue; 
New York, violet; Lady Hume Campbell, 


mauve; Count Brazza, white; Madame 


Millet, rose; and King of Violets, dark 
blue. Single flowered ; Admiral Avellan,. 
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@ 
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HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, Myacinth, Daffodil, Amemone, Tuberose, 


Gladiolus. 
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purplish red; California, y olet purple ; 
La France, violet blue; Italia, violet ; 
Margaret, violet; John Radden»erry, 
pale blue; White Czar, white; and 
Princess of Wales, violet purple, the 
popular market variety, and the best 
violet in cultivation. 
The pansy of to-day is a descendant of 
Viola tricolor, also a native of Britain. 
Like the violet it succeeds best in col 
districts, but can be grown to produce its 
flowers during winter and spring in any 
part of the State. Pansies are divided 
into three sections, viz., the Show, Fancy, 
and Tufted or Bedding Pansy, the latter 
being also known by the generic name 
Viola. The show pansies are mostly self 
colored white, black, yellow, etc., aud are 
of medium size. The most popular section 
here is the fancy pansy, the plants being 
stronger, and the blooms larger and more 
varied in their colorings and markings 
than the show varieties. The fancy pansy 
ig of Continental origin and has been 
greatly improved of late years by English 
horticulturists. The tufted pansies par- 
take more of the character of the show 
pansy than the fancy, but are hardier 


than either, enduring a deal of summer 
heat without injury. 

The patsy thrives best in a fairly porous 
loam that has been deepl; worked and 
enriched. Heavy dense soils need an 
admixture of sand, grit, or ashes, to make 
them sufficiently friable and porous, while 
light and sandy soils will be rendered 
more suitable by the addition of clay or 
strong loam, and cow manure. Although 
a perennial plant the pansy is usually 
treated as an annuai. 

The increase of specially fine plants is 
effected by striking cuttings—produced 
in the centre of the plants after blooming 
—in sandy soil in a cold frame, or by 
dividing the plants. Generally a fresh 
batch of plants is raised from seeds each 
season in most parts of the State. The 
plants are nearly certain to be attacked 
by red spider during summer, and it is 
considered more profitable to destroy the 
plants and raise a new supply from seeds, 
than to attempt to cope with the pest. 
To raise plants that will begin to flower 
early in winter, the seed should be sown 
about the end of January in boxes of light 
soil placed in a sheltered situation or cold 


frame. The seedlings may be transplanted 
into beds and sheltered during very hot 
weather until the autuinn, when they 
should be planted in their flowering 
quarters. The position selected should 
be open and sunny, the edge of an 
exposed border being suitable. Seeds 
sown in the open ground during winter 
or spring will produce plants that will 
bloom during summer and autumn if the 
position selected is sheltered and moist. 
Plants intended for late flowering should 
be mulched and liberally watered during 
summer to promote growth and check the 
red spider. Several strains of pansy seeds 
are offered for sale by local seedsmen, one 
of the best being Bath’s “‘ Empress,” a 
noted strain of fancy pansies. 


Plant Notes. 


DaHLiAs are good for cutting, are de- 
corative in their growing state ; they are 
interesting in their variableness as well 
as sometimes surprisingly novel in the 
product resulting from seed saved from 
plants grown even on the premises the 
year before, 


ANTIRRHINUMS—Among what are gene- 
more serviceable to florists through the 
rally termed common flowers there are few 
Summer than antirrhinums; in fact a 
florist possessed of taste and good judg- 
ment often makes up a piece composed 
for the most part of antirrhinums equal 
to that made up of far more expensive 
flowers. Antirrhinums do pretty well in 
any kind of soil, but to get good long 
spikes they require to be planted in rich 
soil. 


Brgonias.—There are few plants with 
which it is so necessary to be careful that 
they are hardened off thoroughly before 
planting in the open ground as begonias. 
Jf they are not so hardened they will in 
all probability blanch and wither in two 
or three days after planting. They may. 
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come up from the root again, but it will 
take them quite a while to amount to 
anything. Begonia Vernon is dwarf 
enough to be used in conjunction with 
alternanthera in formal bedding or in 
beds of geometrical design. After a week 
or two exposed to the sun the follage of 
‘the begonias assumes a bronze color in 
keeping with the effect produced by the 
other kinds of plants used. Lobelia is 
also suitable for the same kind of work. 
There is occasional complaint of it damp- 
ing off, but if Crystal Palace compacta in 
-single plants out of pots is used there 
will be but little danger of damping. 
-Pyrethrum is another good plant for this 
‘kind of work ; it will stand shearing just 
as well as alternanthera, and in color it 
is such that there is nothing else to equal 
it, although the yellow alternanthera may 
be better for general effectiveness, There 
are very few bedding plants that invari- 
ably give so much satisfaction to the 
planter as Begonia Erfordi, When small 
at planting they do not to all appearance 
seem to amount to a great deal, but when 
planted either in beds or borders in fairly 
rich soil they develop in a remarkably 
short time into large plants carrying 
beautiful pink flowers in gorgeous abun- 
dance. This refers, of course, to the true 
B Erfordi, which is pink. From the time 
the plants grow to meet one another in 
the beds until cut down by frost they 
never look patchy, being always covered 
with bloom. 


Crneranras when well grown are wel! 
worth the trouble necessary for their suc- 
cessful cultivation, but like many other 
things if they are in any. way neglected 
they are almost useless, and seldom pay 
for the labor expended on them. ‘The 
most essential point in the culture of 
cinerarias is to keep them growing unin- 
terruptedly from start to finish, never to 
let them get potbound until they are in 
their last or flowering pots. Equally im- 
portant perhaps is the keeping of them 
in as cool a temperature as possible when 
growing on, and in order to do this the 
plan s when in pots should be grown in a 
cold frame on a bed of ashes, with the 
sashes sloping to the north. The seed 
should be sown in shallow pans over a 
filling of sand, loam, and leaf mould in 
equal parts, pressed firmly. The seed 
should be scattered thinly over the sur- 


face and covered lightly with sand and 
then watered carefully with a fine rose, 
Place the pans in a cool place immediately 
and attend carefully to watering until 
the seedlings are above ground and fit to 
handle, when they may be potted at once 
into the smallest size pots obtainable, 
using soil for the first potting of the same 
materials and proportions as for the seed. 
But in subsequent potting, soil composed 
of two-thirds good fibrous loam and one- 
third of sand with a good sprinkling of 
sund added will suit them better. For 
the last potting it will be very beneficial 
if only a little leaf mould is put into the 
compost and in its place is afforded _well- 
rotted cow manure without sand. When 
there is danger of allowing the plants to 


remain longer in frames, they should be 


brought into the greenhouse, still kept 
cool but somewhat moist with an occa- 
sional aid to the circulation of air by a 
little fire heat, especially in very damp 
weather. The temperature at night should 
not exceed 48 degrees, allowing a rise of 
about ten decrees. with sunlight. When 
the flower buds appear applications of 
liquid manure will help the plants; but 
it should be rather weak, or else nse the 
precaution of watering immediately after 
with clear water. Cinerasrias are subject 
to greenfly, but the plants will stand 


fumigating mildly. Tobacco stems scat-— 


tered among the pots will act as a pre~ 
ventive, also. 

Hysrin CatceoLarias.—The cultiva- 
tion of hybrid calceolarias is not difficult, 
but it is absolutely necessary for the pro- 
duction of good plants to keep them 
growing without the least check from the 
time the seedlings are pricked off until 
they have outlived their usefulness The 
seed should be sown in shallow pans filled 
with soil composed of leaf mould, sand, 
and fibrous turf; the top portion of the 
soil should be run through a very fine 
sieve. Before filling, the pans should e 
provided with ample drainage. As the 
seed is very fine no soil is necessary to 
cover it, buu it will be well to water the 
surface of the soil in the pans before 
sowing the seed, which may be scattered 
evenly on the damp surface after the 
water has drained away sufficiently. Cover 
the seed pan with glass, and it should be 
kept covered and the covering removed 
only when the soil needs watering, which 


should be done by dipping in a pail or 
tank of water, so that there will be no 
danger of disturbing the seed in course of 
germination. When the little plants are 
easily discernible the glass may be re- 
moved from the pans, and when the 
seedlings can be easily handied they 
should be pricked off into flats, about an 
inch and a half between the plants. They 
may remain in the flats until they show 
signs of crowding, when they will require 
to be potted into the smallest size pots, 
using less sand and leaf mould and more 
fibrous loam with the addition of a rea- 
sonable portion of well-rotted cow manure, 
and continuing to increase the sustaining 
nature of the potting material with each 
successive shift. Culceolarias will not at 
any stage of their growth take kindly to 
the full sunlight buta thick shading is 
not what they want. Mather place them 
if poesible in a situaiion where they can 
have adequate light, such asa northern 
exposure of a house or frame affords; in 
fact, a eold frame is just the place for 
them during a great part of their growing 
period. A cool temperature is essential 
to their proper development, just as care- 
ful watering is necessary to bring them 
to perfection. They can be flowered in 
6-inch pots, but 7-inch pots will give 
better results. Liquid manure, when 
they are beginning to show flower, helps 
them considerable. When the plants are 
fully grown they should be placed so that 
the leaves of one do not touch those of 
another. Greenfly if :llowed to attack 
them will soon ruin them; the safest 
preventive is the distribution of tobacco 
stem liberally around the pots. 


FucHsIA PROCUMBENS.—As a basket 
plant or for window box culture the 
graceful trailing Huchsia procumbens is 
one of the most desirable, The intorest- 
ing little flowers are followed by large 
bright red fruit. The plant when not in 
bloom has a close rosemblance to Muhlen- 
beckia complexa. Grown with Asparagus 
Sprengeri, it is very effective 
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The Propagation of Orna-— 
mental Nursery Stock. 


By W. H. Wyman, Mass., U.S.A. 


Trees of all kinds, fruit, deciduous and 
evergreen, are ornamental; but these will 
be eliminated in this discussion although 
for the most part they are propagated 
precisely as are those popularly known 
as ornamental stock, viz., bioad-leaved 
evergreens, deciduous shrubs and herb- 
aceous fplants. All the types of broad- 
leaved evergreens are raised from seed, 
while hydrids are propagated by budding 
or grafting the seedlings, or by the means 
of layering. The latter is the slower of 
these methods and is less frequently 
adopted by commercial nurserymen. Not 
to any considerable extent are rhododend- 
rons grown in America, In Holland, Bel- 
gium and England, so far as our obser- 
vation goes, all hybrids are grafted, for the 
most part, on ponticum seedlings of about 
two summers’ growth. This is done in 
winter, under glass. In the spring they 
are planted out in beds, again to be tran- 
splanted a second time into nursery rows 
and third year they are sufficiently large 
for sale. Our chief interest is in the pro- 
pagation of deciduous shrubs and her- 
baeeous plants 


Decipvous Suruss anp HrRBacrous 
PLAN4S. 

Of the various methods of ‘propagating 
this class of stock the following should 
be mentioned as the most general: By 
sowing seeds, the seed method layering, 
cuttings. both hard and soft wood: by 
division, and by budding or grafting. 

Of all these methods the first is the 
most natural, but it can be adopted only 
so far as the propagation of types is con- 
cerned. The seeds of all hybrids cannot 
be relied upon, only to revert to their 
original types. For example, Ligustrum 
Regelianum seeds as profusely as the 
ibota, the type from which it sprang, but 
the seedlings willall be ibota with pos- 
sibly some variations, but never Rege- 
lianum. 

While the seed method of propagation 
is the most natural of methods we believe 
it one that requires as much painstaking 
study as any. Over against this in the 
order of naturalness is the stooling or 
layering method, the simplest or least 
difficult of any, but not much in vogue in 


this country, because it is too slow for 
commercial purposes. In Europe shade 
trees are to yuite a considerable extent 
produced in this way. The advantage is 
uuiformity of excellence in quality while 
seedlings admit, in some cases, of great 
variations. While we believe it to be true 
that in this country little ornamental 
stock is produced in this way, the writer 
is acquainted with one firm of repute who 
grow Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora in 
quite considerable quantities by this 
method. They are a marked exception to 
the general rule. 


Tur Seep Mernop. 


It is our opinion, that while the seed 
method is the most natural itis, as before 
stated, as difficult of mastery as any of 
the methods of propagation. The first step 
in seed propagation is the procuring of 
the seeds. Then they must be properly 
treated. If the seeds are easily separated 
from pulp or chaff like those of Syringa 
japonica there is little to be done; simply 
to put them into a cool place safe froin 
the ravages of mice to await the day of 
planting. They must not be allowed to 
become too dry. If the seed is encased in 
pulp, it is best that it be thoionghly 
washed out and stratified or planted lm- 
mediately. Which of these two methods 
is the better it is impossible to say. We 
would reommend whet we have learned 
by experience—the planting of a part in 
the Fall, and the stratifying of the remain- 
ing half for Spring planting. 

Advantages of immediate or Fall plant- 
ing are these: So much work is out of the 
way. A small matter. Secondly, the seeds 
are in the ground ready to begin germi- 
nation at the earliest possible moment. 
If nothing happens to injure them, the 
seedlings will be better and larger than 
will be the case if in the Spring the seeds 
are not sown at the earliest date praticable 
This method is beset with dangers, first 
that field mice and moles will find the 
bed a very desirable habitation for the 
Winter, with the result that the seeds 
eaten up. Then again, there is another 
danger which must not be overlooked, 
though it may seldom, if ever occur, In 
the Fall of 1905, we planted all of our 
seeds of the varicus types of roses, Ordi- 
narily, we had a right to expect a fine lot 
of rose seedlings the following season, but 
to our surprise, there was only one where 
there should have been a thousand—an 


absolute failure The fault was not with 
the seeds we feel confident, bu: with the 
season, In February of that year we had 
an unusvally mild spell of weather lastin 
for several days with the result that deci: 
duous trees began to make new foliage, 
This was followed by very severe weather 
It is most probable that the seeds felt the 
warwth of the sun and germinated only- 
to have their little life :uined by the cold, 
This is a danger that may seldom arise, 
but as it has arisen once in our experience 
we think ita matter that is deserving 
attention. . 

_On the whole the safest method is to 
stratify the seeds, The danger attending 
this methed is that the seeds will not be 
taken from their hiding place as early as 
it is necessary, and germination will al- 
ready have begun and to such an extent 
as to render the whole mass worthless. 
This danger attends only those seeds that 
germinate in the Spring following their 
ripening the previous Autumn, such ag 
the barberry, sambucus and evergreen 
seed. But there are some other seeds 
like those of viburnum opulis and clem- 
atis peniculata, that will not germinate in 
the spring, but will do so later in the 
season, abeut September. These may or 
may not be planted until the last of 
August. If planted they must be kept 
screened and not allowed to dry out. If 
not planted they may remain stratified 
until they are about to germinate, 
when they may be planted. Then there 
are those seeds that require two or more 
years in which to begin growth like those 
of the Viburnum dentatum, Viburnum 
cassinoides which should never be planted 
until the late Autumn following the year 
of their growth. And again there are other 
seeds, like those of Rhus aromatica, that 


_ will send forth some plants the first year, 


more the second and still others the third 
year. Such seeds are the most troublesome 
of any with which the planter has to deal, 
when one has learned all the peculiarities 
of the seeds he has by no means mastered 
the situation, 

Most seeds require a rich sandy loam 
so light and friable that it will not bake, 
It must not be too dry or the little seed- 
lings will burn, it must not be too wet or 
they will damp off, For the best results 
screening is absolutely necessary in the 
climate with which the writer is acquaint- 
ed, say New England 

Thus far all that we have said applies. 
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to propagation out of doors without glass. 
in frames screencd with ordinary lath 
screens, Azaleas, kalmias and andromedas 
we believe cannot be very successfully 
grown in this way. They should be sown 
under glass upon clean sphagnum moss 


where the humidity desired may be care- 


fully maintained 
Here, allow us to remark that other 


things being equal, the man who has land 
well adapted to growing of seedlings will 
succeed, while the nan who has not suit- 
able land had better let deciduous seed- 
lings alone and deyote his attention to 
something else. 


Tue Srootina ok Layering MerHon, 


A word relative to the stocling or 
layering method in additton to what has 
already been said will suffice. Every tree 
or plant has its own peculiarities. Plants 
are capricious. Some will lend themselves 
to one method of treatment and others to 
another. There are some verieties of orna- 
mentals that can be more successfully pro- 
pagated by stooling then, by any other 

method. For example the large flowering 
magnolias. The types can be raised from 
seed, but the Chinese varieties must be 
propagated in somo other way, While we 
have seen the types raised from seed very 
successfully, we do not know of any firm 
in this country who has any considerable 
number of good stooling plants of mag 
nolias. Why it is so we do not understand 
unless it be that the most of the growers 
-are like ourselves, too young or too iznor- 
ant about the propagation of this class of 
stock to get good stooling plants. So far 
as our observation has gone, all the lead- 
ing nurserymen in Holland have their 
stooling plants carefully planted and as 
carefully tended and a crop of ycung 
magnolias coming oneach year, ‘hese are 
planted at a distance of about twelve feet 
apart. The same is true as before mentio- 
ned of limes, elms, Norway and silver 
maples and many other varieties of trees, 
It is readily seen that once a specimen 
tree has been found and ihe same has 
been stooled, the entire product will be 
of uniform excellence. 


By Currtyas. 


The next method of propagation is by 
cuttings, both hard and soft wood. 

This we believe is the most geueral 
method of propagation in this country. 
A large number of common shrubs lend 
themselves easily to this method of treat- 
ment such as the cornels, privet, spirzeas, 
for the most part and many others. 

Hard wood cuttings should be made 
from wood of the previous Summer’s 
growth cut from the stock plants after it 
has thoroughly ripened out, but before it 
has been subjected to a too low degree of 
temperature, This wood should be packed 
away in sand or moss where it will neither 
rot or become too dry, At the convenience 
of the propagator the wood can be worked 
up into cuttings which are usually tied 
into bundles of one hundred each, and 
again packed away where they callus pre- 
paratory to root-making, when they are 
planted in the open. 
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In latitudes where it is very warm and 
the soil is light as it is in France, it is 
necessary to plant these cuttings under 
bell glasses in the field, but we have never 
seen anyone propagating in that way in 
this country. It is the general method 
in France. i 

There are some varieties that cannot be 
worked by the hard wood method. They 
will only root from soft wood, or at least 
take most kindly to this method such ag 
Philadelphus coronarious aurea, the for- 
sythias, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
weigelias, viburnum plicatum and many 
more. Here care must be exercised in 
taking the wood when it is not too soft 
or too hard: that is, when it will break 
short and crisp like a slender piece of 
burned clay, but not when so tough as to 
bend double without breaking ‘The cut- 
tings should be made larger than many 
propagators make them, we are convinced, 
just as large as they can be made from 
the wood in hand. They must not be 
allowed to wilt before or after planting 
in the frame, which may be with or with- 
out greater heat, 

On this point opinion appears to differ. 
From our observation we don’t believe 
bottom heat necessary. We know of one 
firm of very successful propagators who 
strongly advocate bottom heat, such as 
may be had by putting fresh horse manure 
in the frame pit uader the sand. 

We also know of another equally suc- 
cessful propagator who never uses bottom 
heat and says it is not necessary. 

‘His product is just as good as is that 
of the other firm. When doctors disagree 
what are we to do? Judye each man for 
himself and act accordingly. 

We ure nowat the critical point in 
soft wood propagation after the tirst cut- 
tings haye been well made and properly 
set in the frame. An even temperature of 
hot humid air must be maintained. Here 
the genius of the propagator comes into 
play. Rules only in the most general way 
can be made, There must be water enough 
but not too much, and when the rooting 
process is well under way, chey must be 
hardened up by letting in some air, but 
not too much at first. The egys in this 
basket must be carefully watched or the 
whole will be a failure. Weare convinced 


Chidren, 6d. 
JOHN CRESWELL, Secretary. 


that this is the point where the genius 
of the plantsman is tested as nowhere else 
in the whole round of propagation. 

Not every man can be a successful pro- 
pagator is our firm conviction. 

A good propagator is a born propagator 
Experience perfects him, but he is not a 
manufactured product, 

PROPAGATION UNDER GLASS. 

It may be uecessary to note in passing 
that certain plants can be most success- 
fully propagate1 by soft cuttings grown 
from forced plants under glass This 
applies to a few deciduous shrubs and to 
many herbaceous piants But the bulk 
of herbaceous plants are raised from seeds 
or propagated by divisions 

And this brings us to the simplest of 
all methods of propagation by division. 
Any one can do this, It requires only 
a few plants to start with, which can be 
broken up and planted to become salable 
plants in three months’ time. 

Incidentally, it must be said that a few 
ornamentals, suchas amygdalus and a few 
herbaceous plants, like orieatal poppies 
and phlox, can be most easily and profit- 
ably propagited by root cnttings. 

GRAFTING AND BupDpDING, 

The last and final method of propa- 
gation we shall mention are the methods 
of grafting and budding. So familiar 
are these methods to every gontleman 
present, that no word that we can offer 
will be of interest. One observation we 
have made in foreign nurseries, especielly 
in Holland, was this. It seemed to us that 
if a plant could be produced by grafting 
then grafted it must be, so fond are they 
of grating or budding. In this country 
quite the opposite is true. Ifa tree can 
be produced successfully in any other way 
it is not done by grafting or budding.— 
‘ Florists’ Exchange.’ : 


Locksmith. Ete. 
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The Orchard. 


Planting operations should be com- 
pleted If delayed too long the young 
trees will not get fairly established before 
the dry weather sets in, when they will 
make but weakly growth Pruning also 
should be finished as early as possible 
this month, otherwise if delayed until the 
sap begins to rise and the trees to swell 
the trees are weakened, 

Tt will be necessary to use the spray 
pump in order to deal with mussel stale 
and red spider. The latter insect does 
far more injury to the tree than many 
orchardists suspect. It can be observed 
on the underside of the small branches 
and fruit spurs, appearing red like brick 
dust. Kerosene emulsion and red oil are 
about the best remedies to destroy it. 
‘The red oil should be made into an 
emulsion as follows:—Take an empty 
kerosene tin, put in a gallon of soft 
water and bring it to boil, dissolve 1 lb. 
soft soap in it, taxe the can off the fire 
and add J gallon red oil, place on the fire 
again, and stir continually until it just 
commences to boil. Then lift off the fire 
and work it through a small spray pump 
for a period of not less than three minutes 
and make up with cold water to 15 gallons. 
It is also necessary that a complete emul- 
sion should be formed, otherwise the free 
oil floats on top and comes through the 
spray pump at the last, with the result 
that it will most eertainly kill tree and 
branch where it comes in contact. 

Peach trees will require spraying for 
black aphis. The old remedy, tobacco 
and soft soap, is about the best to use. 
Put 11b, of tobacco in a tub and pour 
four gallons of boiling water over it, cover 
it over and allow lt to infuse for an hour 
or two. Then dissolve 2 1b, soft soap in 
2 gallons of water, add this to the tobacco 
water, and make up the whole to .20 
gallons of spray. Kerosene emulsion is 
also good for the peach aphis. Where 
the trees are bidly affected with the 
aphis they should he sprayed every week 
to keep it well under. 

Strawberry plantations may still be 
renewed; clear off all the runners in the 
old beds, and dig or plough between the 
rows. Raspberries and gooseberries inay 
still be planted, but it is not advisable to 
plant too late. Old and worn out trees 
provided the roots are healthy, can be 
renewed by cutting them well back; they 
wlll soon shoot again with renewed vigor. 
If the present varieties are nct suitable 
for market requirements, the trees can be 
regrafted early this month with varieties 

better adapted to locality or for market 
purposes, 

A sharp look out should be kept for the 
appearance of woolly aphis, and should 
any trees be found invested, they should 


be carefully pruned, removing and burn- 


ing as many of the infested tvigs as 
possible. Then either scrub the trees 
thoroughly,. using a strong kerosene 


emulsion, or fumigate with hydrocyanic 
acid gas, so as to eradicate this pest if 
possible. 

All bark should be scraped from apple, 
pear, and quince trees, and the scrapings 
burnt, and everything in the orchard 
which would be a harbor for codlin moth 
destroyed. Keep all fruit-houses as clean 
as possible, as there is no doubt that they 
are responsible for harboring a great many 
moths every year Therefore, keep tne 
rooms as airtight as possible, and as soon 
as the moths begin to hatch in the spring, 
burn sulphur fumes in the rooms once 
every other day for a fortnight, so that 
the moths may be destroye1 as they begin 
to fly. 

In working around vines keep a sharp 
lookout for the pups of the vine moth 
If there are any old, partially-rotted 
stakes, the moths will be found adhering 
to these, and also to the old bark which 
is hanging to the vine. Crush these 
whenever found, and thus assist in keep- 
ing down this pest as far as possible. 

The Commonwealth Administration, in 
its anxiety to assist the man on the land, 
has placed a duty of 1/6 per 100 super 
feet on undressed timber. Before the 
new duty came into force fruit-cases cost 
10d. each. Now, however, orchardists 
will be fortunate if they are able to pro- 
cure them for less than 1/ each. Large 
wheat-growers, who can betier afford to 
pay for the bags in which they send their 
produce to market, are allowed to import 
chaff, corn, and wheat sacks without duty. 
Then when the orchardist requires soda 
crystals for spraying, and rabher nose with 
which to apply the mixture, he must pay 
a duty of 1/ per ewt for the former, anil 
25 per cent. ad valorem for the rubber 
hose, which will not make it easier for 
him to comply with t e Vegetation 
Diseases Act, The tissue-paper which he 
used to wrap round his fruit intended for 
export must also, unless 1mported from 
the United Kingdom, pay a duty of per 
cent. These are some of the particular 
disadvantages. Like the general con- 
sumer, he will be asked to pay more for 
nearly everything he wears or uses, and 
his export freights will not be lessened 
when the tariff, by prohibiting trade from 
abread, makes it necessary for vessels to 
come here in ballast or with light cargoes 
to take away Australiau produce.—‘ The 
Australasian ’” 
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Watch for dodder in your Incerne this 
year. If you find a spot, cut itall out and 
burn it. That will kill the dodder seeds 
and spores, Beiter kill the lucerne on 
that spot then have the dodder spread 
over the entire field. 

There is a faculty of judgment, of see- 
ing, of comparison, that can be acquired 
only by experience, Rooks and periodi- 
cals are efficient helps, but actual contact 
wtth the business in all its details is the 
key to stecess, 

Do not waste the potato peelings, 
they are the best part of the potato ‘and 
make good poultry feed. 


Foop Requirements or Hysrip Crrmp- 
inc Rosrs.—A recent part of “ Journal 
de la Societe Nationale d’Horticulture de. 
France ”’ contains a paper by M G. Truf- 
faut on the food requirements of hybrid 
climbing roses. The author chose for his 
various experiments the sturdy and well- 
known rose Madam Ulrich Brunner and 
with the assistance of M. Cochet-Cochet 
aad other growers was able to work on a 
large scile. The results obtained by the. 


_ Various food-constitnents are summarised. 


as follows :—Tho mixture of nitrates and 
phosphoric acid produced very fine growth, 
extra large flowers early, and well colored, 
Complete manured poor in potash yielded 
excellent results, even in soils rich in 
nitrogen and in phosphoric acid. Roses. 
should be grown in clayey or in clayey- 
siliceous soils, not over rich in humus, 
I advise, says M. Truffant, for manuring 
roses in the open ground in Autumn, a 
little cow manure, and in Spring to spread 
on each square metre (rather over 3 feet) 
5) grammes of precipitated bone phos. 
phite, 30 grammes of burnt horn, 10 
grammes of dried neat, 10 gramines of 
dried blood (L gramme equal to 15.4,324 
grains). The whole to be forked in, 
Then, after June 15, the plants should be 
watered with a solution of 1 gramme per 
litre (1 litre equal to 35.2,154 0z ) of the 
following mixture :—50 per cenit, phos: 
phate of ammonia and 60 per cent. 
nitrate of aimmonia; this gives 23 per 
cent. of nitrogen and 2 per cent. of 
phosph sie acid. By following these 
directions, by appropriate pruning, and 
leaving a inoderate number of flowering 
shoots, bloom will be maintained until 
November, the flowers being large and 
fragrant, the stems firm and branching, 
the foliage dark green and shining, thick, 
and resisting rast and mildew. 


s 


One who engages in any Lusiness with- 
out knowing anything abont it will -be 
extremely fortunate if he does not make 
some expensive blunders. 


Gladioli The WORLD'S 
AND FINEST and IM- 
Sweet PROVED GIANT 
VARIETIES, 
Peas by 


L. H. Howell] - 


Gladioli Specialist, 
MOUNT VICTORIA, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


——— 


NOW READY TO SEND OUT, 


Catalogue Post Free: 


‘EL & W. HACKETT. 


Seeds of Grasses and other Fodder Plants for Stock. 


Phalaris commutata, for Winter Feed. Trial pkts., 5s. 
Paspalum dilatatum. By the lb., ewt., or sack 


Rhodes Grass Cocksfoot or Orchard Grass 
Prairie Grass. Rye Grass. Rib Grass 
White Dutch Clover Cow Grass, Yellow Trefoil 
Italian Crimson Clover Meliotus officinalis 
LUCERNE, 

Sorghum Amber Cane 
Planters’ Friend Broom Corn 
Kaffir Corn (white and red) | Hungarian Millet 

\ Japanese Millet Pearl Millet 
Guinea Grass Johnson Grass 


Nincty-day Maize 

Horse-tooth Maize 

Dwarf Essex Rape 

Japanese Buckwheat 

MANGEL — Long Red, Yellow. 
~ Globe, Yellow Mammoth 

Sugar Beet Cow Peas 

Thousand-headed Kule 

White Mustard 


Field Cabbage, Turnips, 
Swedes, Carrots. 


Sorghum saccharatum. 


Insecticides and Fungicides~-- 
NIQUAS (Registered), 1s. 6d.. 2s. 6d., 8s. 6d. tin 
Hackett’s Concentrated Resin Wash, !s. tin 
Kilemquick, !s. pint tin, also }, 1, and 5 gall tins 
Hackett’s Peach Blight Cure, 1s. ‘tin 
Gishurst Componnd, 1s 6d. and 4s, box 
Ammon. Copper Carb. Solution for Apricot Scab and Curl Leaf on Peach, 1s. 3d. bottle 
Swift’s Arsenate of Lead 
Par Oidium for Vines 
“TORPEDO” SULPHERERS (Knapsack), Improved Double Action, the latest and 
best for large vineyards 


Imperial Egg Food—ls. 8d. and 23. 6d. Boxes. Also in Pails. 


WATER MELON3—Sugar Stick, Lodi, Cuban Queen, Ice Cream: 
Rattlesnake. &c.’ 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN wommcinselgneavange, 
2425 Feunmnailie Stre<t, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350. 
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See Here > Now ? 
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We hope to make a Customer of you, and are fully confident we can 
do it if you will give us but half an opportunity. 


Black, with Gold Decorations. 
4 x 2, 21/- 
4-6 x 2.9, 25/- 


Full size, nickel mounted, Full size, nickel plated, 
£2 19s. 6d. £2 13s. 6d. 


Rockers, nicely made, 21/- 


Large variety, Others from 17/6 


from 9/6 


Heavy castings, large fire-box, well finished, 15/- 


EXOQOO PE F’sS FURNISHING ARCADE, 
Hindley and Leigh Streets, Adelaide. 
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Adjustable Chairs, £2/6 


War: 


High Chair, to make four 
positions, 226 


ai 
0 


Wire Bed Rests, 9/6 Double Wire Stretchers, with Tightening Bolts, 
8/6, 9/6, 10/6 


. We Lead — Others Follow, 
Open until 9 p.m. Fridays. Closed at 1 p.m. Saturdays. 
CASH OR TERMS. 


HOOPEHR’S FURNISHING ARCADE, 
Hindley and Leigh Streets, Adelaide. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


THE VARIOUS POINTS. 


: 8. Saddle 16. Wing Butt 
, ; Coe (single) 9. Saddle Hackle 17. Flights 
3. Wattles 10. Sickles 18. Thighs 
4, Ear-lobe 11. Tail Coverts 19. Hocks 
5. Neck hackle 12. Tail Quills 20, Shanks 
6. Breast 13. Wing Bow 21. Spur 
7. Back 14. Wing Bar 22. Toes 


15. Wing Bay 
LS 


The Wyandotte. 
(Continued) : 


[By Norman A. Axe.] 
Tur Warren WYANDOTTE. 


There is nothing mysterious about the 
origin of this variety, as they are purely 
a sport from the Silver. Many fanciers 
for a time spoke disparagingly of them, 
through this, but far from being to their 
disadvantage, it is in my opinion the 
opposite. ae are tamer Wyandottes 
than some of the varieties. The White 
has made a great name in the. utility 
world, and from the high positions they 
haye occupied in the laying competitions 
held during the last few years, if there 
were such a title as champion layer I 
think it might aptly be bestowed on the 
White Wyandotte. ; 

In all Sanit except color, the White 
is the same as the other varieties. The 


most difficult point in breeding is to - 


obtain purity of color; not only should 
the surface be pure white, but also the 
under-color, right to the skin. It is 
difficult to get the cockerels entirely free 
from a yellow tinge, especially on hackle 
and saddle, and very often pullets that 
look to be pure in pen will, if examined, 
be found to have a shade of yellow in 
under-color, As in other white breeds 
that are intended for exhibition, these 
should be kept well shaded from the sun. 
Tf exposed, the top color will soon show 
signs of it by’turning yellow. It is very 
easy to tell whether the straw color is the 
result of exposure. If so, on turning up 
the feathers the under-color will be found 
to be pure white, and if not, the straw 
color will extend right to the skin. It is 
difficult to tell what the chicks will turn 
out until they have got their full feathers, 
and they are dried out, the sap in the 
feathers giving them a yellow appearance, 
In many instances, birds in their second 
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feather are much purer in color than they 
were during their first feather. 

A great point in favor of Whites is that 
they improve with ago as exhibition birds 
for the first two or three seasons, and 
being more developed can generally beat 
the young birds. They are good setters, 
gentle mothers, easy to break off broodi- 


ness, and are not long -before they are 


laying again. 

They do well in confinement, but are 
difficult to keep clean when penned up ; 
but where they have an unlimited run 
nothing looks prettier than a flock of 
Whites, Very little need be said as 


regards mating and breeding. The main 


points to aim for are purity of color, as 


large and good shape as possible, neat 
head points, pure colorsd beaks, and rich 
legs. 

Tue Partrivges WyAnporrte, 


The last two seasons in England have 
eertainly been sensational ones for the 
Partridge Wyandotte breeders, the de- 
mand being enormous, and prices for 
good birds ruling very high. The Inter- 
national Club Show winner of 1905 
changed hands three times, first for £50, 
then for £80, and the last time for £165. 
Again, this year’s Palace winner changed 
ownership for £110. In addition to these, 
other birds made from £65 downwards ; 
last year’s Dairy winning pullet made 
£75, and £50 being offered and refused 
for another one. 

They are very handsome in appearance, 
being in color exactly the same as the 
Partridge Cochin, and, taken up either 
for exhibition or utility purposes or for a 
combination of the two, they will be 
found to fill the bill in every respect 
The Americans cannot claim sole credit 
for the production of this variety, as 
several English fanciers manufactured a 
strain of their own, and at the present 
time there is a wide difference between 
the English and American standards, the 
English standards requiring the male 
birds to be brig t in top color, whilst the 
Americans require a dark top; also in 
the hens, that of the Americans requires 
a dark or foxy ground color, and that of 
the English specifies a light brown color, 
free from red or yellow tinge. 

In my opinion, the English standard is 
the better of the two, as the rich, bright 
top color of the cocks, although perhaps 
more difficult to obtain, forms a greater 
contrast with the jet black breast, and 
gives the bird a far more handsome 
appearance than that of the American 
cocks, while in hens the pencilling on a 
light brown ground color is far more 
effective than that on a dark or red 
ground color, 

The type of Partridges should be exactly 
the same as the other breeds of Wyan- 


dottes, and the color as follows :—The- 


male: Neck hackle rich orange or golden 
red, with paler shade at bottom, and 
each feather being striped down centro; 
breast jet black, and perfectly free from 
markings ; back and shoulder rich red, 
solid black wing bar, and rich tail flights ; 
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fluff and tail, sound black. Hen: Neck 
hackle golden yellow, with black stripe ; 
breast, light ground color of even shade, 
and distinctly pencilled, with a darker 
shade, uniform throughout; back, same 
as breast, the pencilling to extend well to 
tail; wing, same color as back. 

As in other marked varieties, it is 
necessary tu have two strains for breeding, 
one for cockerels and the other for pullets. 
For the pullet breeding pen, select hens 
as near as possible to perfection, and mate 
with a cockerel of a pullet breeding strain, 
with rich, bright, even top color, and 
pencilled on breast and filuff. For cockerel 
breeding, select a male bird as near per- 
fection as possible, and mate him with 
big, shapely pullets, good in hackle, head 
and legs. It does not matter if hens fail 
in pencilling, but it is important that 
they dre of a cockerel breeding strain. 


‘Tue Sitver PENCILLED AND COLUMBIAN 


care colors that appear to be making head- 
way in England, and to the fancier or 
‘breeder who wishes to take up a breed 
that promises to become one of the most 
popular, I would recommend the Silver 
Pencilled Wyandotte. The color and 
markings are the same as those of the 
Dark Brahma, and the general charac- 
teristics as in other colors. 

The Columbian is one of the latest 
introductions, and in some quarters a 
great future is predicted for it. In color 
and marking it is exactly like the Light 
Brahma, and in shape, head and legs as 
the other varieties of Wyandottes. 


[oe ican aera nace neuen eee raceme ee 


Parentage is one of the most important 
points to be remembered when setting 
eggs. All eggs should be marked when 
collected, so that it is known which hen 
has laid them. The chicks should then be 
marked as soon as hatched (this is usually 
done on the webs of the toes), and a 
record kept of snch marks, together with 
the particulars regarding the parents. 


Make provision for shade, both for 
fowls and drinking water. now. Don’t 
wait till Summer arrives. 


FOR UP-TO-DATE FOOTWEAR 
And DOWN-TO-DATE PRICES Try 


E. C. JARMAN, 


101 Hindley Street vere Grant’s Dining 
Rooms), ard 2494 King William Street 
(Moss’ Corner). Repairs neatly and 
promptly executed. Measures a speciality 
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Nests for Sitting Hens. 


Soma make the nests at various di-- 
tances from the ground or floor, others 
try to keep them all low. The latter are 
decidedly to be preferred in hot weather, 


* but now the elevated nests are not objec- 


tionable to any extent: the ordinary 
laying boxes may be employed in hatch- 
ing, but each one should have a shutter 
in front with a little round hole in the 
middle, The hen then usually settles 
down with her face to the hole. She seems 
to enjoy the ray of light, and sits better 
with it, A wide space for the nest is not 
needed. The eggs are kept better together 
when confined. In making the nests put 
a layer of muist fine ashes in the bottom, 
then a layer of pliable straw, well packed 
round the sides, and line with soft hay. 
Do not make a deep hole in the middle, 
as some of the side eggs will tumble down 
and be squashed. A soup plate arrange- 
ment is most suitable, and all should be 
very firm to prevent the eggs from be- 
coming embedded in the material. It is 
best to make the nests up as they are 


- wanted. If done long beforehand, they 


lack the sweetness when the hen is put in 
that she relishes. When completed and 
the hen ready, put a bad or dummy egg 
or two in, and :lways in the dusk in the 
evening: put the hen on, and close. She 
may flutter and be wild. To put the 
whole of the eggs in straight away often 
results in breakage: lence the object of 
a trial, Next evening look at the hen. [f 
she will bear hondling without fear, it 
may be taken that she has settled down 
to her work. If she is restless, let her 
remain till she settles, bus water and feed 
in the meantime Some would be ready 
the following morning, others not for a 
day or two, and others who do not mean 
business, but o ly make # pretence at 
sitting, will clear out quickly on the first 
chance. Let them go, for one must be 
quite sure they are to stay before putting 
the eggs under. 

This should. be done in the evening 
after the hen has been watered and fed. 
Let the hen find her own way back to the 
nest and settle agai . Then take out the 
eggs she had on trial and introduce those 
to be hatched. She will be pleased with 
the numbers and work: gently to get them 
under her feathers. Next evening, before 
dark, take her off to feed and water. Care- 
fully catch hold of both wings. There 
may be eggs under them, which, if roughly 
handled, might fall down and break. Close 
the entrance that she cannot rush back to 
the nest, and let her eat and drink, re- 
main off fifteen minutes or so, then return. 
At first they may not go back to the nest 
quietly, and must be caught and put on, 
but they soon come to manage this part, 
It should be seen that they do not change 
nests. Hach one should keep to her own, 
or trouble may follow, As for feeding, 
green feed is not suitable, only hard corn, 
wheat, barley, and Indian corn, They must 
have sufficient, as the work is exhausting. 
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Preserving Eggs. 


In the local markets eggs are taking a 
downward tendency, aud in a few weoks 
will be still lower in pricc. Tho foilowing 
formule: for preserving eggs are reliable, 
they having been tested thoroughly : — 


Limewarter-Brine Metnop. 


Limewater brine his been used for 
packing eggs for many generations, and 
the formula is undoubtedly old. Various 
modifications of it have been printed from 
tim’ to time, and every now and then we 
hear of a new limewater formula for use 
in the preservation of eggs, but when they 
are brought down to bedrock the formule 
are all very much of the same character. 
Careful test has shown that this method, 
whéh properly employed, can be depended 
upon to preserve eggs for from six months 
toa year, kecping them in a fairly good 
condition with very little loss. 

Experiments made by the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station resulted 
in their keeping eggs in limewater-brine 
solution from 18th May, 1899, to 30th 
May, 1900. The eggs, after being in the 
solution more than a year, were in very 
good condition. The exteriors of the 
shells were clean and clear, th> contents 
were normal in appearance, and the air- 
cells had not increased in size. ‘These 
eggs proved very satisfactory for culinary 
purposes. but had a rather salt and sharp 
taste. This pecullar taste is common to 
all limed eggs if they have been kept any 
length of time, as the strong alkali and 
brine are bound to penetrate the shell, 

Formula. — The limewater-bring solu- 
tion is made by mixing 16 ounces quick- 
lime with 8 ounces common table salt. 
This is thoroughly slaked by adding 1 
gallon of water that has been bolled and 
allowed to cool. After the mixture has 
been thoroughly slaked and well stirred 
allow it to settle, and draw off the clear 
solution. The eggs should be perfectly 
fresh and clean. ‘hey should be packed 
in stoneware, glass, or galvanised iron 
receptacles, and the clear limewater-brine 
poured over them until it stands 2 or 3 
inches above the topmost layer of ezgs, 
The container should then be tightly 
covered and placed in a cool cellar or cold 
chest until the eggs are needed for use, 


Tur WareR-cuass Merruop, 

Water-glass, soluble glass, or silicate of 
sodium has during the past ten years 
become recognised as the most reliable 
and desirable means of preserving eggs. 
The silicate of potassium has also been 
used, but is not as desirable as the sodium 
silicate. Sodium silicate or soluble glass 
is met with in commerce in a variety of 
forms, notably as a solid in crude lumps 
or glossy masses, or as a crude powder of 
awhitish-brown color. It is also obtained 
as a jelly having a whitish-zrey color. 

None of these forms are desirable for 
the poultryman because of the difficulty 
in preparing them for use. The sodium 
silicate which concerns the poultryman 
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is the commercial sodium solution which 
usually contains about 10 to 12 per cent 
of soda and from 20 to 24 per cent. of 
silica. It is a transparent or nearly trans- 
parent, almost colorless, viscid liquid, 
without od ur, but having a salt or sharp 
alkaline taste. Its specific gravity varies 
from 1.12 to 1.40. 

The majority of tests in the preserva- 
tion of eggs have been made with the 
water-glass solution or syiup having a 
specific gravity of between 112 to 1.00 
In large quantities, water-glass solution 
is supplied in hardwood harris or casks. 
Care, however, must be taken not to 
allow nails or other similar metals. to 
come in contact. with the solution, as 


they discoior it. A good quality of water-. . 
glass “syrup” should be free from yellow: 
coloring, the ycllow usually being trace-: 


able to discoloring through contact with 
iron. Galvanised iron and pure tin do not 
seein to have any effect on the solution, 


Mernop oF Preparing WATER-GLASS 
FOR THE PRESERVATI N or Eaas. 

In diluting water-glass, for making an 
egg-preserving solution, distilled or 
thoroughly boiled water should be used. 
The best plan is to add to 1 quart of the 
water-glass “syrup”? 9 quarts of boiled 
or distilled water, thoroughly mixing the 
same, When the solution is cool, it is 
ready for use, The eggs sh uld be fresh 
gathered, all dirty eggs should be thrown 
out, and the clean, fresh eggs should be 
placed smail end down in some water- 
tight container that can be covered. It 
is desirable to “candle” all eggs before 
packing them. Wooden kegs or buckets 
are not as desirable as stouewnre, gal- 
vanised iron, or glassware. After filling 
the container with layers of eggs. all 
packed small end downward until a few 
inches off the top, pour the ccol diluted 
water-glass solutiou over the eggs until it 
stands within 2 or 3 inches above the 
topmost layer of eggs, Cover the con- 
tainer tightly, and set in a cold place 
until the eggs are wanted for nse. The 
container should always be kept in a cool 
clean room, like a milk-room or cold 
cellar, The room should be well aired. 
and so far as possible free from any ob 
jectionable cdours. : 

Fggs may be kept in this manner for 
from six months to a year with practically 
no loss. When desired for use, the solu- 
tion should be drawn off: the eags may 
be washed or rnsed and hen placed in 
racks to dry, when they will be ready to 
pack in cases for shipping to market, or 
to be handed over to the cook for house- 
hold purposes. 
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Keep your grit box full, and keep up 
the variety also. Grit has,many. uses, 
and you can’t afford to let the supply run 
out. 


Don’t make the mistake of hatching 
more chicks than you can handle this 
year. If you do, sell some quickly, before 
they die. 
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St ELMO 


Dk. Ch. Stallion. 
14 Hands High. Plenty of Substance. 


Splendid Action. 


Good in all Harness. 


Is by Young Tipperary ; grandsire, Tipperary. 
Dam, Leah, by Sir Lucius O'Trigger; g dam, Lily, by 
Rushtroom (Imp.); gg dam, Conrad’s Mare. 


FIRST PRIZE, Adelaide Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Gawler Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Two Wells Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Mount Barker Show, March, 1907. 


Extract from Tur Reiser :- Ar 
Mr. A. Brown’s St. Elmo stood ou 
hardened prizetakers in the entire cl 


mong an excellent lot of ponies 
t prominently by defeating two 


ass between 13.2 and 14.1 hands. 
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TERMS, £2 10s., payable on or before 1st 


January 


Groomage, 2s. 6d. 


A. BROWN, Proprietor. 
Tattersall’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Have clean nest boxes and you will 
save lots of trouble in washing the eggs 
for market. 

Lice will begin to pla} havoe in the 
Spring unless you take steps to keep 
them down. ry 

Do not waste time with old, worn- 
out birds. They should be killed off. 


Only keep profitable pullets or young 
hens in their prime, 

Always have their nests low, so that 
the hens can step rather than be obliged 
to jump up or down, and a flat perch is 


best, for it is comfortable to their feet 


and a good support for the br ast. 

Washing eggs injures their keeping 
qualities. Have the nests clean in the 
first place, for the market does not want 
dirty goods of any kind. 

It is not necessary to pay a fancy price 
for a good bull, for good bulls often sell 
at low prices, much lower sometimes than 
good cows, 


The producers of milk must be taught 
how to handle the milk before it comes 
to the separators, how to run it through 
a seperator, and how to keep a separator 
ciean when not in use. 


To Correspondents. 


T.S., Uraidla. - The tobacco plant need 
only be dried for spriying purposes. The 
stalk is as useful as the leaf. Drying is 
done under cover, as rain will wash out 
the nicotine. Curing is only necessary 
for manufacturing purposes. 


W.G., Elliston.— The depth to drill 
wheat varies according to soil, but about 
3 iaches is the best average. 


K.N., Kensington. — Ordinary fowls 
require 2l days to hatch. Guinea fowls 
go from 26 to 29 days, pea fowls from 
28 to 30 days ducks 28 days. geese 30: 
days, turkeys 28 days, Aged eggs rarely 
hatch in the shortest time. i 


Amateur Gardener.— You can make a 
very good fertilising manure by putting 
bones and wood ash intoa cask (or ona 
very small scale in a kerosine tin). Mix 
well together, and fill the cask up with. 
water. Take a little out as required, 


Rex, Geelong.— We thank you for your 
letter re black Spanish fowls. We will give- 
an article on this breed in our next. 
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Points of the Draught Horse. 


In h’s recent bulletin on “The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Horse-breeding,”’ 
the noted American authority, Dr. A. S: 
Alexander, of the University of Wisconsin, 
explains as follows some of the points 
and characteristics of the typical draught 
horse :— 

Height.—A typical draught horse should 
stard sixteen hands high, or somewhat 
over that height, Extra tall, leggy 
draughters, deficient in weight, width, 
and quality, are unliked in the market, 
and many of them are prone to chorea 
(St. Vitus’ dance). Abnormally tall horess, 
unless wonderfully gocd in conformation, 
so that the height is not ungainly. are 
difficult to match, and, therefore, not in 
demard in the market. Such horses are 
ured for sfrgle work, or as the middle 
horse of a three-horse team for hauling 
coal, etc. 

Weight.—A diaught horseshculd weigh 
1,€00]b. upwards. Weight is absolutely 
necessa1y ior the hauling of heavy loads. 
Tt enables the horse to derive full benefit 
from the strength of his muscles and 
tendons, adds to the effect of his levers 
in motion, and gives him a firm grip upen 
the grcund, It is a kurden, and practi- 
cally useless, when not associated with 
perfectly developed, exercised muscles; so 
far as actual work is concerned, but is 
requisite in every draught horse offered 
upon the market if he is to ccmmand a 
high price. Where the fi ame shows adapt- 
ability in a thin horse to put on flesh, he 
is kought by the professional feeder. who 
finishes him for the market. Ina well- 
developed draught horse extra condition 
is considered worth 25 cents per pound in 
the Chicago market. For practical pur. 
poses the great weight of a draught horse 
shculd be made up of large, strong bones, 
and powerful muscles throughout the 
frame. Fat should be discounted in buying 
a draught horse for work, and, in judging, 
one should note development of muscle 
rather than wealth of flesh and fat. A 


typical draught horse should weigh 1,600 — 


lb, or over when deprived of the condition 

reforred to. : 
'Form,—The entire make-up of the 

draught horse should suggest strength for 


heavy hauling. He should be broad, deep. 
thick, round, with each part in keeping 
with its neighboring parts, giving an ap- 
pearance of symmetry and massiveuess, 
He should te low-down, blocky, and com- 
pact, on short, strong-boned, clean legs, 
showing marked prominence and deyel. p- 
ment of tendons, and the legs should be 
properly placed and set to secure correct, 
straight action at the walk or trot. 
Quality —This term applies to evident 
refinement in character of skin, muscles, 
bone, tendons, and hair. It infers, also, 
aristocratic breeding. and all the attri- 
butes of pure blood. It is indicated by 
high spirits, vigor, sprightly action, en- 
durance, stamina, and intelligence, and is 
plainly indicatcd when the legs are free 
fr‘m meatiness, appear broad, flat, 
‘clefty,’ and, if furnished with ‘ feather,’ 
the hair under knees and hocks springs 


-as a silky fringe from the rear of the 


tendcns. Quality offsets grossness, and 
ecmbincs grace with great weight and 
power in the best types of draught horess. 

Action.—A draught horse will have to 
do most of his hard work at a walking 
gait. It is, therefore, of <upreme import- 
ance that he should be able to walk fast 
without tiring, and in order to do this 
his action must ke perfectly straight and 
level, The joints must be easily and fully 
flexed, ihe feet must advance and be set 
down withont deviations from a straight 
line. The soles of the feet should turn 
up and show plainly to the judge as the 
horse goes from him, at both walk and 
trot. The feet should he lifted quickly, 
fully, and rhythmically, and set down 
squarely and firmly, There should ke no 
paddling, dishing, cutting, cr interfering, 
nor should the fore legs roll or the hind 
legs be carried too close together or tco 
far apart, In judging of action note the 
movements of each leg and foot, the 
handling of each joint, and the carriage 
of the entire body as the horse walks and 
trots arourd an enclosure, from the ob- 
server and to him. Lameness should be 
absent, The hocks should be carried well 
together. Rolling in front is due to too 
great width of chest, Stubby, stilty action 
in front indicates strai, ht or too upright 
pasterns or shoulders, foot troubles, or 
weak knees. Similar action of the hind 
legs indicates upright pasterns, unsound 


feet, hock disease, weak stifles, hip weak- 


ness or kidney troubles. Knee and hock 
action should both be free and compara- 
tively high. ; 
Temperament.—A draught horse should 
have an energetic disposition, but should 
be free from vice, docile, tractable, and 
intelligent. Sluggishness, associated with 
obesity, is objectionable, and induces 


diseases such as ‘ grease,’ eczema, and 


‘lymphangitis.’ 


Troublesome Light-harness Horses. 


Some light horses have the trying fault 
of jibbing, or refusing to draw. This 
characteristic is not wonderful, seeing 
that only in modern times have many 
strains of light horses wern a collar, and 


the wonder is rather that they take it so- 


kindly. The nearer the thoroughbred 


they are the more liable to object to the: 
_ colar. 
first, pull your hat off your head, but he- 


One that I bred would not, at 


eventually made a good, sharp, well- 
behaved trapper. The prevailing principle 


is patience. Never let him see nor hear a. 


whip, or you will confirm his bad habits. 
I went further than that I put him as 
wheeler in a tall tandem cart, and hooked 
in front of him a fast, straight leader that 


_ started the trap, and then all went well. 


A jibber is not necessarily an idle horse 


that shirks his share of the draught, as. 


when the load is once started he will 
often do more work than his willing com- 
panion, 
or wagon isa splendid place fora cold- 


collared horse, and whether he does. 


rightly or wrongly he must always be 
petted, this being the only road to abso- 
late cure. Besides the never-failing prin- 


ciple of patience and kindness, there is. 


always the reduction of nervous energy 
by hard work, A ride and drive type of 
horse which objects to harness should be 
hunted or otherwise ridden until he is 
weary, and he will then be less des- 
perate in his fight against that which he 
considers the indignity of harness work. 
Ride him long hours, and on arrival home 
put him in harness for ten minutes, and 


~he soon sees that harness is as comfortable 


as saddle work.—From the * Farmer and 
Stockbrveder.’ 


Any pair-horse driving carriage. 


‘ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 


EDITORIAL 


THe October issue of “ THe AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENER” is replete with the most 
useful and practical directions for the 
amateur and the professional work in the 
garden, the poultry yard, the orehard, and 
the dairy. 

The operations for the month deal with 
the early battles to be fought against the 
little beasts of prey that come “with the 
buds of spring. If it were not for the 
pests the life of the orchardist would be 
far too easy, and he has the consolation 
of knowing when gathering time comes 
on that if it were not for his strenuous 
efforts in preserving the fruit when young 
he would not sell it when mature, indeed 
it is very doubtful whether it would be 
Having the trees in the 
ground the golden rule for the worker is 


‘that the ground supplies the tiee with 


what it wants to grow fruit. Many 
workers in the orchard appear to overlook 
the fact that the soil is really of more 
importance than the tree itself. Given 


proper conditions the tree will understand. 


what is wanted of it and grow accordingly. 

All plant life is responsive to treat- 
ment. Bad treatment will be resented 
by nature and equally true it is that good 
treatment will receive 2 ready response. 
The tree is a machine for producing fruit 
and bearing this in mind nothingis worth 
doing that does not bring fruit as a 
result: Better leave the tree alone to 
follow its own devices in bearing than 
humbug it about withont any plan of 
operations to bring about a eertain result. 

Among the flowers there is plenty to 
do just now, as our operations clearly 
Weeds are a great nuisance. but 
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not such a nuisance asa lazy gardener, 
You never hear of a gardener with shar 

shiny hoes and spades and forks, talkin 

about weeds being a nuisance. He doe 
not regard them in that lignt at-all, but 
rather as an indication that where they 
grow best and strongest he will get the 
best results from his plants. Not because 
the weeds are a nuisance, but because the 
soil and condition are favorable to plant 
life and the cutting up of afew weeds 
when young, and he never allows them to 
grow old, is neither a matter of time or 
thought, but just a bit of the day’s routine 
of work. . 

A careful reading of the poultry article 
will repay even those who are not 
keenly interested in the business. The 
man who understands it best is the one 
who writes in a simple, practical fashion. 
Everybody understands him and says 
thank you, for.there is almost sure to be 
something to learn. 

In the dairy notes we are culling from 
the Americans, those marvellous people. 
who seem to havea grip of the art of 
producing goods from the dairy in a way 
that always creates surprise. They do 
euerything so big, so regular, so scientific, 
so altogether for. the mighty dollar, that 
while we do not admire some of their 
business habits we cannot help being 
astonished atthe results. One of their 
secrets lies in carefully recording every- 
thing. They waste nothing, neither time, 
opportunity, nor money. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip-_ 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 


.“ Australian Gardener ”’ Office, corner of 
' Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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SNAKE OR ASPARAGUS BEAN, 


Operations for the Month. 


Vegetables of varieties that have been 
backward hitherto should make a satis- 
factory start during this month if the 
weather happens to be favorable and occa- 
sional showers cf rain should fall; and 
vegetables of tender kinds may be planted 
almost anywhere with safety. Farm-yard 
manure should be used in good quantity, 
and particularly so during the summer, 
for one of the best effects of the abun- 
dance of organic matter is the conserva- 
tion in the soil of much more moisture 
than would otherwise be the case. The 
effect, too, of such manure used as a 
mulch can hardly be over-estimated, 
should dry weather set in. 

Asparagus.—Plant out early in the 
month. 

Beans, I’rench or Kidney,— The numer- 
ous varieties of this bean are classed as 
tender, for they cannot endure cold 
weather, and are liable to be cut down 
and killed by frosts. They may be sown 
now in most parts of the State, and even 
in the cold districts. In the warm places 
plants are well above ground, and some 
are already bearing well. Sow seed of 
various kinds, including both dwarf and 
tall varieties, as well as a few Scarlet 
runners. 

Bean, Lima.—Sow this uscful bean in 
all warm localities, and try both dwarf 
and tall varieties. 

Beet, Red.—This is one of the best of 
salad vegetables, and excellent for summer 
use. Make the surface soil as fine as 

- possible, and sow in drills about 1 inch 
deep, making the drills about 18 inches 
_ apart. Two or three sowings may be 
made during the month (a little at a 


CASEKNIFE RUNNER BEAN 


time) in order to keep up a succession of 
roots for use. 

Beet, Silver.— This is an excellent 
summer vegetable, and very few planis 
should suffice if they are taken care of. 
Sow in seed-bed, and afterwards trans- 
plant the seedlings to heavily manured 
land, about 18 inches or so apart. 

Cabbage.—Keep up a small stock of 
plants by sowing a little seed occasionally 
during the month, just according to re- 
quirements, Prick out a few seedlings 
occasionally in good, rich soil, and as 
they become strong little plants shift to 
permanent quarters, Use abundance of 
manure for the cabbage. Cultivate well 
during growth, and do not ridge up the 
plants with soil. 

Cape Gooseberry.—The fruit is fit for 
dessert, and also makes a delicious jelly. 
Sow now, and prick out in one row along 
a warm sheitered border of rich soil, two 
feet apart, choosing a damp day, The 
plants should be stopped by pinching out 
the top of the shoots occasionally to 
induce a sturdy and bushy growth. 

Capsicum.—Late crops should be sown 
in a warm situation, where they should 
be allowed to remain. They should be 
planted 3 feet apart. 

Cauliflower.—This, too, requires cich 
soil to enable it to come to perfection, 
It should be grown without any more 
check than it is possible to avoid in 
liftIng and planting. Plant only during 
the month in cool districts, and supply 
water should the weather prove dry. 

Carrot.—Sow a few drills and endeavor 
to keep a supply going, for this is a very 
useful vegetable and a wholesome one as 
well. Stock will enjoy any surplus not 
needed for the house. Make the surface 
soil as fine as possible, and let the drills 
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be from 1 foot to 18 inches apart. Thin 
out seedlings well when they are 2 or 3 
inches in height. 

Celery.—When well grown, celery is a 
palatable and much appreciated vegetable. 
It needs abundance of manure and a good 
deal of moisture, Otherwise its quality 
will be inferior, although the plauts will 
be useful for cooking purposes. Sow a 
little seed in seed-bed or box, whichever 
is convenient. Prick out seedlings a few 
inches apart in good soil when the plants 
are 3 or 4 inches high, and aft rwards 
transfer to shallow trenches made in well: 
prepared ground. Try  self-blanching 
varieties, which are easier to blanch than 
the other kinds; for although termed 
self-blanching they will need the leaf- 
stalks to be covered from the light. 

Chocho.—If procurable plant one or 
two in a situation where the vines can 
ramble about over a fence, wall, or any- 
thing suitable, 

Cucumber.--In warm districts seed 
may be sown freely now, under protection 
of some kind in the cooler places. Instead 
of making holes and placing manure in 
them,manure the bed where the cucumbers 
are to grow, Sow about half-a-dozen seeds 
in shallow depressions about 6 feet apart, 
and thin out the seedlings to two or three 
until the plants are qu te strong, and then 
one plant should suffice. 

Endive — This species of chicory is well 
worth a trial by those who may not have 
grown it. The plant is like lettuce to 
some extent, and is not infrequently taken 
for it, and for which it is a useful snbsti- 
tute. Seed may be sown during the month, 
and when the seedlings are 2 or 3 inches 
high prick out as advised for cabbage, 
cauliflower, etc. Then afterwards trans- 
plant to well-manured ground. 

Leek. -Sow seeds and plant out ad- 
vanced seedlings in well-manured ground. 
This vegetable is a greedy feeder, and 
needs more manure in proportion than 
any other vegetable. 


CAPE GOOSEBERRY, 


Lettuce.--Sow seed in seed-bed, prick 
out seedlings when they are well advanced, 
but avoid breaking more roots than is 
possible. Well-advanced pricked-out plants 
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can be shifted during the month to well-. 


manured ground, After this month, and 
during summer, the seed had better be 
sown in the bed where the lettuces are to 
grow; if trinsplinted at thut time of year 
the plants are very liable to run to seed, 


we 


LONG RED CAFSICUM. 


Melons.— Of various kinds. Seed may 
be sown freely in early districts, and under 
protection in cold places, Treat as advised 
for cucumber. 

Okra or Gombo.—Seed may be sown in 
warm localities. This isa tender plant, 
and is liable to be killed by frosts. The 
plants should stand abcut 2 feet apart 
when seb out. 

Onion.—This is a good time to sow 
seed of all sort of onions. The seed may 
be sown in seed-beds, and the seedling 
onions transplanted where they are to 
grow; or seed may be sown in prepared 
beds in tke garden. The soil should be 
heayily manured and well drained, well 
dug, and the surface made as fine as pos- 
sible, Sow in drills, quite shallow, and 
6 inches to 1 foot or more apart according 
to size of onion required. When seedlings 
come up, keep them free from weeds. 
The first method is the best to adopt for 
private gardens. 

Parsnip.—Sow a few rows from time to 
time during the month, 

Pumpkin.— Sow a few seeds in ground 
ag advised for cucumbers, only plant seed 
wider apart. 

Tomato.— Plants that have been raised 
and are strong enough may be planted 
out anywhere if they be protected from 
frosty nights This vegetable does not 
require over-much manure; but if the 
soil is of an inferior character, a good 
heavy dressing should be applied. Liquid 
taanure will be found invaluable for use 
during the progress of the plants. Pro- 
vide supports, and allow only one stem to 
grow, removing all side shoots. 

Turnip.—Sow a few rows in drills about 
18 inches apart, and allow abundance of 
fpace between the plants, or else the 
bulbs will not increase much in size, and 
the plants will grow chiefly into leaves. 

Vegetable Marrow and Squash.—Sow 
seeds in all’ warm localities, and treat'as 
advised for cucumber. 
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D UBLE ANEMONES. 


The Anemone, 


[By J. Cronty.] 


Anemone is a species of dwarf, peren- 
nial, herbaceous and _ tuberous-rooted 
plants, indigenous to portions of Hurope, 
Asia, Africa,and America. A large number 
of species is known; many are highly 
decorative, the flowers being of varied 
form and color, while others are of little 
value as garden plants, The average 
height of the tuberous-rooted is less than 
1 foot, some of the herbaceous kind at- 
taining a height of 4 feet, The so-called 
florist?s anemones have been derived from 
anemone coronaria, the poppy anemone, 
a native of South East Europe, florists 
having raised from this species numbers 
of types and varieties that produce large 
blooms of varied form and coloring, com- 
bined with increased vigor in the growth 
of the plants and more profuse blooming. 
The anemone was at one period largely 
grown and freely exhibited, but like other 
garden flowers its cultivation, for some 
inexplicable reason, was abandoned for 
some time, but of late years the plant has 
again become a favorite subject of culti- 
vators chiefly on account of the excellence 
of some of the newly distributed types, 
of which the St, Brigid strain, Crown 
anemone, is a conspicuous example, the 
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flowers exceeding in size and brilliancy 
those of the older varieties. 

In this State the anemone is regarded 
as one of the most effective and easily 
cultivated of spring blooming plants, 
growing freely in most soils, and not 
requiring to be watered to produce its 
growth and bloom, owing to the fact that 
during the hot and dry period of summer 
the plants are in a state of rest. The 
tuberous-rooted varieties are specially 
suitable for cultivating in those places 
where water is scarce, a fine display of 
bloom being obtainable for little trouble 
and outlay during August, September, 
and October. Anemone Japonica and its 
varieties are also valuable garden plants, 
The original species is a native of Japan, 
and in no way resembles the spring 
blooming kinds. The plants are fibrous 
rooted, herbaceous perennials, and the 
growth and flowers are produced during 
summer and autumn. The flowers are 
white, and rose in color, and are borne in 
umbels on stems from 2 to 4 feet in 
height. Although classed as a hardy 
plant this anemone requires cultivation 
and moisture during the summer months, 


CULTURE, 


The most suitable soil for anemones of 
the tuberous-rooted class is a moderately 
light loam which should be well drained 
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to insure success. The addition of clay, 
or heayy loam to light sandy soil, or sand, 
ashes, or well decayed manure to heavy 
soils, will bring them to a condition suit- 
able for the culture of these plants. They 
may be grown in heds specially prepared 
for them, or as patchee or individual 
plants in beds or borders. The most 
important point in their cultivation is 
that no manure should come into contact 
with the tubers or even near them, or 
their destruction is irievitable. In very 
poor soils some old and well rotted cow 
manure may be thoroughly mixed with 
soil at a depth of below 6 inches from the 
surface, but no fresh manure should be 
used. ‘The tubers may be planted from 
February to May; where blooms are 
desired carly an open and sunny position 
should be selected. Tubers should be 
planted at a depth of 2 inches in heavy 
soils to 8 inches in light, care being taken 
that the crowns are placed uppermost 
When the plants are grown in special 
beds the tubers should be set out in rows 
from 12 to 2 feet apart, allowing from 
9 to 12 inches in the rows for each plant. 
The same amount of room is advisable 
between each plant when anemones are 
grown to produce patches of bloom in 
beds or borders. Except in very dry 
places, or when planting is deferred till 
Inte in autumn, the spring blooming 
anemones will not require any artificial 
watering during a normal season, and the 
only cultivation required is the hoe 
between the rows or patches, and keep 
the plants free from weeds. When the 
plants have finished blooming, and the 
stems and leaves are withered, they should 
be lifted, and after being dried, stored 
away until the planting season arrives. 
Plants allowed to remain in the ground 
will flower early in winter, but fine 
weather is essential for the production of 
blooms of good type and quality. 
Anemones of spring blooming types 
are increased by dividing the tubers, and 
from seeds. After the plants are lifted 


and dried, they should be divided, before 
storing, into pieces, each containing one 
or more eyes or buds, Seeds should be 
saved from the finest type and flowers, 
which may be cross fertilized with ease. 
The anemone produces seeds freely, the 
seeds being clothed with a woolly covering 
and clinging together. They should be 
separated before sowing, the easiest way 
being to mix with them a quantity of 
dry sand or other gritty material and rub 
them until they separate. They may be 
sown as soon as ripe, in small beds or 
boxes of fine soil. The young plants soon 
appear, and should be kept free from 
weeds and watered during dry weather, 
which will enable them to develop into 
fair plants, many of which will flower 
during the same year. After dying down 
they should be stored and replanted in 
season ; when the tubers are very small, 
sifting from the soil is the common prac- 
tice. If a good selection of seed is made 
some fine varieties may be produced. 

The Japanese anemones will thrive 
and produce their blooms freely under 
ordinary border conditions. The plants 
are increased by divisions of the crowns, 
which may be done iu autumn or early 
spring. Varieties obtainable are :—A. 
Japonica, rose; a double form of the 
same kind; A. Japonica, alba, white ; 
and Honorine Joubert, and Whirlwind, 
white, larger and finer than the type. 


Operations for October. 


The most important ground operation 
at the present time is breaking the rough 
surface left after digging. Where the 
soil is heavy and retentive it will be found 
that a coarse lumpy surface is best at- 
tacked while comparatively moist, and 
after being pulverised a fairly smooth 
surface can be readily maintained in a 
loose condition and the moisture in the 
soil conserved. 

A perennial gardening task is the de- 
struction or prevention of insects and 
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fungi, the work being greatly minimised 
by attacking the parasites early in the 
season. Flowers of sulphur dusted on 
plants of roses known to be liable to 
mildew; or sulphide of potassium used 
as a spray wash, at the rate of 1 oz. to 
3 gallons of water, against rose mildew 
and rust on carnations are well known 
preventives of such fungi. Tobacco or 
soap washes are effective against aphides, 
the most general of the insect enemies of 
garden plants in the spring. A most 
thorough application is necessary, the aim 
being absolute extinction if possible. 

Beds for the reception of chrysanthe- 
mums grown for exhibition should be 
ready now, If properly prepared during 
winter a digging will be sufficient, the 
main object being aerating the soil and 
thoroughly mixing the manure through 
it. Where a choico of plants is possible, 
moderately strong and sturdy plants 
should be selected, avoiding extra large 
and sappy, or weak and spindly specimens. 
Of the new varieties grown last season a 
few of the most promising are :—Richard 
Seddon, terra-cotta red; Miss Alexander, 
rosy cerise, reverse silver; Mrs, Jas, 
Whitton, white ; Mrs. Bischofisheim, deep 
yellow, overlaid with pink and red; Mrs, 
C. Beckett, white; Valerie Greenham, 
pink ; W. A. Etherington, silvery mauve ; 
Lady Conyers, rose pink, silvery reverse. 
Plants of chrysanthemums intended to 
produce large numbers of flowers may be 
planted at once. Three suckers planted 
about 1 foot apart in a triangle, will pro- 
duce fine large plants before their season 
of blooming. Carnations should be staked, 
the growths tied regularly, and an exces- 
sive amount of shoots reduced to a few 
if fine flowers are desired. The buds on 
the selected shoots also be thinned, the — 
large terminal bud being selected to re- 
main in most varieties. In many varieties 
that preduce large flowers that invariably 
lose form by bursting the calices, a secon- 
dary bud should be saved, the flower 
resulting being smaller but of much 
superior form, 
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PURE ~~ 
LOLLIES. 


Send your Order to 


JOHN 


W AILTON, 


Wholesale Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 


EWEN SE., Adelaide, 
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VWiIicTORIA 
DYE WORKS 
(E. L. RAY ) 


172 Rundle Street 
(Opposite York Hotel) and 


Stephen’s Place, 
(Side of Marshall’s) 
Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 
equal to new. ; 
Feathers Dyed and Curled 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice. 


Seeds of tender plants may be sown in 
boxes, or in beds if provision is made for 
sheltering the young plants from frost, if 
necessary. Seeds of dahlia, and a number 
of annuals that would be killed by frost 
if raised earlier may be sown now, A 
finely pulverised and firm surface should 
be prepared for small seeds, and some 
light soil, well mixed and sifted should 
be at hand for covering the seeds, _ 

Plants of hardy annuals and perennials 
raised from seed earlier in the year may 
be planted out when large enough. An- 
other batch of giadioli may be planted, 
the Lemoinei varieties, if selected, pro- 
ducing their flowers in December and 
January. Divisions of dahlia tabers may 
be planted for early blooming, a piece of 
the stem with tuber attached being sufli- 
cient to produce a large plant. A spot 
sheltered from hot winds shvuld be 
selected if possible, as the plants will 
flower in mid-summer. A liberal allow- 
ance of manure should be deeply worked 
into the soil for each plant. The Pompon 
dahlias are usefal for summer blooming. 
and resist hot winds better than the 


Show and Cactus types. 


a 


Tying. 


Happy of old in their gardens were the 
fabled race of the Hyperboreans who 
lived in perpetual calm, beyond the sources 
of northern storms, and happy were the 
dwellers im the sheltered vales round 
Athens, where (so suys their native poet) 
the bright golden Crocus and the Daffodil 
with its fair clusters flowered in winter 
untouched by any gale. It is the fashion 
to denounce tying and to say that flowers 
look best in the posture in which Nature 
places them, but let these critics try a, 
season in a garden, into which winds con- 
trive to twist themselves, from whatever 
point of the compass they blow. Add to 
this the dampness of the subsoil, which 


makes the plants grow tall and deficient in 


backbone; so that they not only get blown 
sideways but turn over until their heads 
touch the ground behind them like acro- 
bats.. If these flowers are to be kept 
visible tying them becomes a necessity, 
But few gardening operations require 
more study and practice than tying. The 
‘tying apparatus forms a very’ important 


part of the gardening stock, It consists 
chiefly of iron, not made for plant stakes 
or they would cost four or five times as 
much as they do, but plain round iron 
rods, varying in size from a quarter to 
five-eights of an inch in diameter, and 
eut obliquely, so as to form a sort of a 
blunt point, into lengths of from 2 feet 
to 6 feet. They aro generally painted 
green. The prunings of apple trees are 
useful for tying small plants such as 
double daffodils. Westerly gales some- 
times twist daffodils off at the ground 
line by dozens, so in exposed places choice 
daffodils like King Alfred and Weardale 
Perfection have to be tied, Small branch- 
ing sticks of hazel are useful for plants 
with slender stems, like single and double 
florists’ Pyrethrums. These should be 
inserted whilst the growing stalks are 
still short, and their height should be 
less than that of the plant at flowering. 

Raffia is a better tying material than 
string for small plants, but for large 
stalks soft sacking twine is used, or for 
some of the largest and most top heavy, 
like the tallest perennial Sunflowers or 
the double Rudbeckia laciniata, tarred 
thatching cord is required. 

No one would wish to tie up a stalk 
which was likely to support itself without 
it, so discretion founded on experience 
must be used. for instance, there is a 
black-stalked late-flowering Sunflower, 
said to be a variety of Helianthus tuber- 
osus, which grows 6 feet high, with a 
spreading forest of stalks, and will resist 
a whole gale. Plants of this nature are 
few, but they are carefully noted and 
cherished. One or two of the tallest 
species of Cimicifuga are equally wind 
proof, In the year 1896 the writer tried 
how far he could do without tying up, 
and a decree went out that nothing was 
to be tied without his special orders. 
July was fine and calin and gave encour- 
agement to the experiment, then came 
a wet August, followed by a September 
of gales. ‘The tallest of the united plants 
were twisted off at the ground level first, 
then followed such a general destruction 
that it was resolved never again to trust 
to the tender mercies of Afolus. 

To descend to particulars about the 
using of the iron rods: Delphiniums, 
tall Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
such like stalks ought to have a loose tie 


before they are 2feet high'to prevent the 


stems from getting bent when young, in 


-which case it is very difficult ever to get 


them straight again: this is merely a pre- 
liminary precaution. If there are many 
stalks, at least three or four rods should 
be used to each plant. It is much better 
not to fix the rods too upright, but they 
should jean a little outwards, as it is not 
well for the stalks to present a stiff row 
like a company of soldiers on parade, nor 
is it wise generally to make a sort of 
cradle of the rods, and place the stalks 
loose inside or they tumble about from 
side to side according to the wind. 

A portion of them should be made fasé 
to each rod, and room enough given for 
every side of each panicle of flowers to 
expand. The tops of the rods ought not 
to project above the flowers. Thin Bam- 
boo canes are very cheap and are much 
used for supporting plants in borders. 
They do not hold up nearly so much 
weight nor offer so much resistance to 
wind as iron rods do, and unless the tie 
is made just above a joint it slips. They 
are less easy to fix in the ground. For 
making holes for that purpose ashort bar 
of iron an inch in diameter, sharpened at 
one end and at the other turned round 
into a handle will be found useful 

The habit of leaving plants to be tied 
until they are in bloom and sprawling 
on the ground, and then collecting all the 
stalks together and tying tlie flowers ins 
wards like a besom head, as is done in 
some gardens, is enough to discredit the 
whole practice, Tying must not be de- 
ferred but the neel.of it must be antici- 
pated, and it must be done leisurely to be 
done well. ‘There is no operation in 
gardening of which the proverbial verse 


‘of the old Greek poet, the author of 


«“ Works and Days,’ is more true— 
“The man who puts off work till to- 
morrow is for ever struggling with cala- 
mities,’ so do not wait until the baro- 
meter jumps down during the night and 
the wind blows a gale, when a little fore- 
thought might have prevented the wreck- 
age of choice ornaments which “ all the 
Kings horses and all the Queen’s men 


“cannot set up azain.” 


——_»—__—_ 


Pterostyrax hispidum flowers when it 
reaches a height of about 8 feet. It is 
one of the finest flowering small trees of 


Japan, almost rivaling the wisteria. 
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Plant Notes. 

PoUGAINVILLEA GLABRA Wituiam K. 
Parris is destined to be extensively 
groyn for yurposes for which other ya- 
rieties have but seldom been used. The 
folicge is keeutifully spotted with creamy 
white, the spots in such numbers that it 
is a question, as the plant is scmetires 
seen, Which color predominates, 


Preris Cuitpsit is one of the most 
beautiful if not the best pteris in culti- 
vation ; it is a very robust grower, with 
large fronds and the pinnze markedly 
denutated and undulated. This variety 
does not produce spores—a fact that will 
militate against it becoming very plenti- 
ful for some time to come. 


ASPARAGUS DucHENI is a valuable plant 
when grown, either for its use as a de- 
corative plant or for cutting from, and it 
is exceedingly well suited for private 
greenhouses. It is of a vigorous, climbing 
habit, with striking shiny green foliage. 


THE ALPINIAS are pretty plants and A. 
fandere, which is of recent introduction, 
is especially handsome, ihe leaves being 
akout five inches long and tapering in a 
novel manner at both ends. The cclor of 
the foliage is a deep Lut bright green 
with bread stripes cf white, close together, 
frcm the mid rib to the margin. 


Ficus PANDURATA seems to ke increas- 
ing constantly in the estimation of plant 
growers and buyers alike, This plant is 
not only unique ard very decorative in 
appearence, but it also possesses a consti- 
tution that enables it to get along in a 
thrifiy condition under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. ,, 


Crasstia LycoroproipEs.—This fresh- 
lcoking apparently tender plant, a native 
of Scuth Africa, where it is found grow- 
ing on dry stony ground, is being recom- 
mendedina Continental gardening journal 
as being very suitable as a carpet bedding 
plant. Its name descrikes its appearance, 
which is more that of a lycopodium than 
a crassula, and at first sight it might be 
taken as belonging to that genus. The 
plant is a gocd subject for employment 
in jardinieres, in the same manner as 
lycopodiums, and asa pot plant or planted 
out in sunny dry situations in conserva- 
tories it would be quite at home. The 
propagation of the plant from cuttings is 
easy, and a one year old plant will afford 


several hundredscf them. There are two 
other varieties of the plent which form a 
‘less dense growth of shcots, and whose 
leaves are of a greyish green tint. 


' AcactA MottTrana (syn. A. Podalyriz- 
folia).—The chief merit which this plant 
possesses is its continuous flowering for a 
period of from three to four months, and 
in this particular it has no equal among 


“eacacias—the greatly valued A. dealbata 


scarcely remains in bloom for one month. 
The blooms are globular, lightly arranged 
on the spikes, and sessile. 


Tue American mist tree, Rhus cotin- 
oides, is a better species than the common 
one of Europe, KR. cotinus The leaves 
are larger, handsomer and of a pleasing 
green color, while the growth of the shrub 
is not so straggling as that of the other, 
It is still rather uncommon in collections, 


For steep banks and terraces, Lippia 
repens and Mesembryanthemum subcom- 
pressum are most valuable plants, for the 
reason that they require very little water 
during summer. The jatter is of the most 
dazzling brightness when in bloom, the 
stems growing 10 to 2U feet in height. 
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LA FRANCE. 
One of the finest of the Spring and Autumn blooming Roses, and for which we- 


are indebted to Guillot, the renowned French rogarian. 


Introduced in 1867. For- 


merly classed as a hybrid perpetual, but now classified by the National Rose Society 


of England asa hybrid tea. 


A charming Rose, of a pale peach or lilac rose colour, 


with silvery white centre : of perfect form, and a most delightful perfume, essentially 


its own, and not approeched by that of any other Rose. 


A general favorite both for 


the garden and fer exhibition. ‘The smallest garden should haye a few feet of space 
reserved for “La France,” which often produces its best blooms when but lightly — 
pruned and grown in comparatively pocr soil.._A so-called climbing variety of this. . 
Rose was brought cut in 1894, but is not to be relied upon as a climber. ‘e 
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The Orchard. 


Trap-Lanterns and the Codlin 
Moth. 


To the Editor. 


Sir— Under the heading « Destroying 
the Codlin Moth,” a letter appeared in 
your August number by an alleged 
American fruitgrower, who puffs a certain 
kerosene lamp as effective in destroying 
that fruitgrowers’ bugbear. This however, 
Tam afraid, is nothing but a clever way 
to obtain a cheap advertisement for 
obsolete stock, for the subject has been 
definitely disposed of by extensive inves- 
tigations by several American Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. One, for 
example, is that connected with the 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., and 
their results were published in Bull. 202, 
June, 1902, by the Entomologist, M. V. 
Slingerland, under the title « ‘Trap- 
Lanterns or Moth-Catchers,” which may 
be inspected at my office, No. 3 Room, 
Public Library. In this it is shown that 
out of 13,000 tabulated insects thus caught 
in the midst of fruit trees, etc., only 13 
per cent. were often injurious, but these 
mostly males, and not a single Vodlin moth 
among them; 10 per cent. were decidedly 
beneficial, and the rest harmless! The 
good done was therefore insignificant—in 
respect of the Codlin moth wholly nega- 
tive—but the evil very great. 

Mr. F. L. Washburn, the Entomologist 
of the Minnesota University Experiment 
Station, expresses in Bull.77, November, 
1902, of the Division of Entomology, a 
similar conviction. He says (p. 48), in 
reference to a letter by an orchardist, Mr. 
Shugard, describing the results of that 
writer’s experiments 7e a species of very 
numerous injurious beetles : —“ Mr. Shu- 
gard’s experience with a Lantern-trap is 
interesting as showing the futility of such 
contrivances often advertised as a ‘sure 
cure’ for all sorts of insect pests. In four 
nights he secured only 68 specimens, 54 
of these were moths; the remainder, with 
one exception, were small insects, that 
exception being a beetle! Only one indi- 
dividual then of the larger number of 
beetles, which were flying in that vicinity, 
was caught in the trap.” ‘To persons only 
for whom all insects are alike in per- 
versely attacking man’s fruit, or all moths 
of same size as Coalin moths, can Lantern- 
traps seem effective, as they are for certain 
kinds for the collector. he latter cares 
not whether the insects are injurious or 
not, but only if they are new or rare for 
his collection. For only a limited number 
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of kinds are drawn to light or to sugar, 


etc., and only in greater number during a 
few nights in the season, often only for a 
few hours in each, and those even of the 
injurious ones consist chiefly of males or 
females more or less exhausted of eggs. 
‘Their destruction therefore is not worth 
ithe trouble. My personal experience 
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agrees perfectly with that of my much 
more effectively equipped Americon col- 
leagues.—I #1n, Sir, etc , 
m8 J. G. O. TEPPER. 
Norwood, Sept. 3, 1907. 


Notes 
A good many growers have used the 
lime and sulphur spray this year, omit 
ting the salt, and those who have done so 
claim that it is not so severe on the hands, 
and in every respect a much easier spray 
to handle. Some have addel 2 to 3 Jb. of 
bluestone to each 50 gallons, in additicn 
to the 15 lb. each of lime and sulphur. 
It is well to make early arrange.nents for 
the fighting of the Codlin moth, and while 
arsenite of soda has proved to be mucn 
superior to the Paris green for fighting 
this pest, it is now claimed by many in 
America that the arsenate of lead is even 
much better than the arsenite of soda. 
First Svraying. — Use 3 lb. of arsenate 
of lead to 50 gallons of water, The appli- 
cation should be given just as soon as 
most of the petals have fallen. 
Second Spraying. —'To follow about 
three weeks after the first, using 2 lb. of 


‘arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of water. 


Subsequent sprayings may be given at 
intervals of every four weeks if the moth 
is bad, using about 1} Ib. of arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of water. This spray is 
recommended by G. W. H. Valsh (Cali- 
fornia fruit-grower). 

In spraying trees with this or any other 
spray, see that a good pressure is kept up, 
so that the pump will throw a good fine 
mist ; and be particular to cover the 
inside and outsids of the tree, as well as 
the whole of the fruit. 

If the spring proves to be a wet one, it 
is advisable to spray any trees which have 
in previous wet years shown signs of 
fungus diseases—such as Peach curl on 
the peach tree, Black spot or Scab of the 
apple, Black spot of the grape-vine—and 
growers of Gordo Blanco and Sultana will 
have to keep a sharp look-out and keep 
the spray pumps going, else the crops will 
be lost. 

Bordeaux mixture will be found the 
best spray at this time of the year for all 
fungus diseises. Should the San Jose scale 
put in an appearance after the leaves have 
started on the tree, the resin, soda, and 
fish-oil wash will be found the best to use 
on at this season of the year. Never spray 
either trees or vines while they are in 
bloom, else the chances are that the crop 
will be destroyed. They may be sprayed 
a week before coming into bloom, and 
a week after the fruit is set. 

Green crops should be turned under 
this month, in order that they may 
become well rotted while there is still 
considerable moisture in the soil. If such 
crops are allowed to remain in land until 
the land becomes dry, it will be found 
almost impossible to plough the soil, to 
say nothing of turning them under, and 
the chances are that in place of doing 
good the opposite effect will result, as the 
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moisture in place of baing conserved will 
have been taken up by the crop, in conse- 
quence of which the soil will have become 
hardened, .and when ploughing is—at- 
tempted the ground will break apart in 
lumps, and it will be found impossible to 
turn the crop under, which will thus dry 
up instead of rotting as it should. If 
rain should not fall it will be fouud im- 
possible to bring the land to a proper 
tilth, and owing to the absence of moisture 
in the soil the trees will in all probability 
suffer severely during the summer months, 
and the fruit will be of little value, as it 
will be undersized and flayorless. There- 
fore, in all dry districts, see the crops 
intended for turning under as a green 
manure are not allowed to stand tvo long 
before being ploughed under. 

In our coastal districts where rains are 
of frequent occurrence, there is not the 
same probability of dry weather oyer- 
taking the fruit-grower, consequently he 
can take more risks than his confrere in 
in the inferior. 

Citrus trees may be pruned now, and 
there are many orchards which would be 
greatly benefited by a thorough pruning, 
Do not permit the lemon-trees to grow 
high and willowy, but rather remove those 
weak limbs which are so often growing 
up through the top of all lemon-trees, 
and keep the trea lower, when it will bo 
found much easier to spray, fumigate, and 
pick the fruit fron it. Oran.es and man- 
darins are greatly benefited by a cleaning 
out from the centre of all superfluous and 
worthless limbs, twigs, ete. . 

In every case s3e that the orchard is 
in thorough condition in every respect, 
as the future crop depends so largely on 
the condition in which the trees and soil 
are kept during the spring and summer 
months. See to it, therefore, that no 
blame can attach to you if they do not 
make a good start. 


EKireworks!? 


Fireworks ! 


WAY LEE & Co. 


The Caeapest and Bost Place in tho 
“State for Raliabls Fireworks of every 
description. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


255 RUNDLE ST. EAST 


(Opposite Charlick Bros.) 


If you want a REALLY GOOD TEA 
direct from China and India, give us a 
trial, 1/3, 1/6, and 2/- per lb. 
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The Farm, 


Union amongst French 
Farmers, 


Whex France paid promptly the enor- 


mous war indemnity demanded by Ger- 
many, who found the money? Nota few 
millionaires; not the Gevernment as a 
Government; Lut the people as a whole, 
and none furnished greater ccntributions 
than the farmers. How isthis? Travel 
through Fiarce and ycu will see vast 
areas uncer cultivation by small farmers, 
each individual holding ranging frem 3 
tciea to 6(0 ecres. Every available inch 
is cultivatcd, and every farmer puts away 
a few frercs te be invested in Goveinment 
recurities. Tle greatest oiganisation in 


_the wcrleé— the fain ers’ organisation— has 


for the past twenly years gone quietly 
end slow}y akout its wa1k, naking fresh 
sirides every year. 

Ur cer a law cf the Third Rezullic, of 
21st March, 184, the French farmer— 
eud uicer that head is incluaed the lend: 
holdcr, the cecuyier cf the Jands, and the 
egriculiurists cf every degree— is em- 
yowered to crganise societies for the 
eccucmic, industilal, con mercial, and 
agiicultural ketterment of his class. They 
ate permitfed to yosress ihe reelty neces- 
sa1y fcr thei) meetings, ibiary end lecture 
Iccms, to e:teblich bkarhs*:mceng their 
membeis, to prcvide yensions for the 
aged, relief funds for the sick and needy, 
and to cyen cflices for the unemployed, 
They are emycwered to oj ganice tribunals 
fcr the settlen cnt of a]l ccntentions be- 
tween worknen cr Letween worknen and 
employers. 

Uncer this law farmers ard persons 
having to do with either the growing or 
disposing of faim picducis have combined 
to the number of 8,501,695, and are com- 
prehended in 7,089 societies, These are 
the figures for Ist January, 1900- 

The farmcrs’ sccieties combine and 
organise in a larger bedy, called a union, 
of which there are ten in France now— 
the Nozthern Union, headquarters in 
Boulogne; the Normandy Union at Caen ; 
the Breton Agricultural Unicn, Rennes ; 
the Western Union, Angers; the Bur- 
gundy Union, Dijon; the Alpine and 
Provence Union, Marseilles; the South- 
western, Bordeaux; the South-eastern, 
Lyons; and the Union de Midi, Toulouse. 
Over these is a central body in Paris, to 
which all unions report, and which repre- 
senis their interests in the French legis- 
lative body and in the more important 
matters of business, ‘ 

The societies are each divided into a 
number of subordinate groups. The 
departmental or county union is divided 
into syndicates, these into cantonal or 
township unions, and these once again into 
communal or neighborhcod syndicates, 


Ficm the highest to the lowest political 
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unit they are all interlinked, harmonious, 


"and independent. 


As to the advantages of this vast organi- 
sation, they are summed up :—The buying 
by wholesale of fertilisers and farm imple- 
ments, doing away with all middlemen ; 
the securing of cheap transportation of 
all the products at one time. thus reaching 
the most. desirable maikets in the best 
time. As to his profit, it is obvious. 
With the competition destroyed, the 
poorest farmer is on the same footing as 
the richest. The prices are never cut. 
The scciety always sees to that. 


In regard to specific instances where the 
union lis 1eceived kencfit, it may be 
mentioned that the sy udicates of Brittany 
and Notmendy control the butier market 
cf Patis. Its trains, starting from the 
rmallest of hamlets, rapidly and expedi- 
ticusly collect the butter, and get it ito 
Puris «t small cost. The experience of 
the apricot-growcrs of Roquevaire ind 
Lescours is another. In former ycars 
the sale of their cutput hardly paid 
expenses. Since the union it hes flour- 
ished. The harvests are all brcught toa 
place wgrecd upon, and a sales’ agent takes 
charge cf them. Children employed by 
the syndicates remove the stones from 
the fruit, which sell frem 4s. 94d. to 
7s. 11d. per 22046 1b, The stones last 
year weighed 65,000 lb., and were picked 
Ly 150 women and children. 

The fruit is whitened and packed in 
heimetically sealed cans for shipment to 
Belgium, Holland, England, the United 
Stites. and Scuth Africa, The cutput 
frcm the cne con munity last year reached 
1,000,(CO lb. It contro!l'cd the market, 
and prices were secured which brought a 
profit {0 everyone. 

In cuery departn ent of agriculture the 
result is the same, The faimer is rapidly 
taking charge cf the maiket, and making 
terms which prove profitable. No one 
cuiside a syndicate can compete, because 
the society has all the advantage. He 
purchases his supplies cheaper, and in 
every way out-distances his rival. This 
is, of course, known to the farming class 
as a whole. Six hundred and fifty-six 
more syndicates were organised in 1900 
than in 1899. The number of new ones 
last 3 ear approximated 1,000. 

It will be only a question of a few years 
when every farmer and farm employee of 
the | epublic will be a member of the 
trust. There will be none to compete 
with him, He will have a monopoly more 
complete than any other in the world. 


Locksmith. Ete. 


GEBHARDT (August J. Gebhardt) 

e Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 

nist, Grenfell Street (Rear of No. 70, 

right opposite Bible House) Adelaide. 

Repairs to Garden Tools and Implements 

a speciality, Keys fitted to any lock or 
any given sample. : : 
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Humus in the Soil. 

The meaning of the word “ humus” is: 
decayed vegetable matter. Agricultural 
chemistry calls it organic matter. Soil 
is composed of two principal elements— 
mineral matter and humus. We have all 
noticed how readily newly cleared forest 
or prairie ground responds to a crop. 
This is because the land is rich in humus. 
After a time, because of constant crop- 
ping, ihe humus is worn out of the soil 
and it becomes barren in a measure, and 
particularly it fails to grow a crop in a 
drouth. The farmer has gone along year 
after year, taking off crops, and he has 
not resupplied the soil with decayed vege- 
table matter or humus. 

One very importent function of humus 
is to act bke a sponge and hold moisture. 
To illustrate :—Take atin panand punch 
the bottom full of holes, then fill it with 
coarse sand and turn cn a quart of water, 
Jt will be seen that a large portion of the 
water runs readily through the sand and 
outcfthe pan, Turn out the sand and 
fill the pan with dry muck, which is do 
cayed vegetable matter. Turn on a quart 
of water, and but little of it ill run 
through. As we said, the muck or humus 
holds the moisture like a sponge. ; 


The Adelaide Show, 


The Rryal Agricultural, Horticultural, 
and Floricultaral Society’s Show is known 
everywhere as the Adelaide,1un by Mr 
Creswell. Talking generally the show and 
Creswell are one and the same thing, and 
what a hnge concern it has grown into, 
Every year the show is extended, always 
worrying the Government for more space, 
and while they have the finest show 
grounds possible, the people get jammed 
in thousands, because there never is 
enough room for them. You hear some 
say, O, you see one show and they are all 
alike. Of course they are all alike because 
they are all shows. Trees are trees and 
they are more or less alike because they 
are trees but there is an infinite variety 
in them, if you know anything about them. 
The same with shows, the more you know 
about them the more interesting aud 
instructive they are. 

The last Adelaide September show was 
a great suec.ss, thanks to that wonderful 
organiser, the secretary. Every depart- 
ment was well represented and well pro- 
vided for, and the man or woman who 
adversely criticised either the managment 
or the exhibits, would do well to stop 
away and not spoil the admiration of the 
thousands of their fellows who are out to 
enjoy themselves. 


In these days of enlightenment in stock 
matters, no man is justified in keeping 
any but a pure-bred sire. If he has little 
use for him, the fact that he is raieing 
the quality of his whole herd is sufficient 
reason for keping him, - fh Fe 
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Hawe for Sale— 


’ 


Aster, ‘¢ Hercules.’ — 4-2 rand FP ipantiy of imposing effect, BDORE 18 i in. ab igh. » Purest ‘white ilowers, 6 to 7 in. in diameter 


on long stalss, 1s. pkt 
Dianthus, “ Vesuvius.” Moat intense orange scarlet, dazzling. 6d. pkt | 


Cyclamen, Low’s Salmon. —New color in Cyclamen. 2s, 6d. pkt 

Annual Gladiolus,—an entirely new and distinct class, Will make an entire revolution in Gladiolus, 1s. pkt 
Annual Hollyhock. — Double, ever-blooming, valuable and sterling novelty. 1s. pkt 

Impatiens Holsti (Hast African Tree Balsam ).—Very beautiful. 1s. pkt 


Stokesia cyanea or Cornflower Aster spa ae perey perennial, with lavender-blue flowers 4 to 5 inches 
across. Is. pk 
SALVIA, “GLORY OF STUTTGART ”—Fiery scarlet. 6d. pkt 
BEGONIA MARMORALA, fi. pl,—Robust, free blooming, very 
double flowers. 1s. 6d. pkt 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZE SINGLE AND DOUBLE BEGONIAS,— 
Very choice, 2s. 6d. pkt; single 1s, double 1s. 6d. 


KOCHIA TRICOPHYLLA (Summer Cypress).—Of rapid growth, 
22 ft., praceful foliage, turns fiery red in Autumn. 6d. pkt 

RUDBECKIA FULGIDA VARIABILIS— Most handsome Autumn 
perennials, 6d. pkt 

GAZANIA GRANDIFLORA—Large flowering. brilliant colors Is. 

FRANCOA GLABRATA (from Chili) —With purest snowy white 
flowers. Exquisite for bouquets. 1s. pkt 

SEMPLE’S NEW BRANCHING ASTERS—A magnificont American 


strain, handso're double flowers on long stems. Mixed colors. 
6d pkt; also PURE WHITE, 6d. pkt 


NEW BUSH DOLICHOS—A unique and attractive novelty, 6d, pkt 


NICOTIANA SANDERAl HYBRIDS—Charming colors of this 
beautiful summer flower. 6d. pkt 


IMPROVED SHASTA DAISY-—Purest glistening white. 1s, pkt 


NEW MINIATURE SUNFLOWERS — Mixed, several colors. 
Splendid for Summer. 64d, pkt 


SALPIGLOSSIS GRANDIFLORA—Richest colors, mixed. 6d, pk 


STRINGLESS FRENCH BEANS (dwarf)— 
Canadian Giory, The Bountiful, Golden Butter, New Princess. 


TEN-WEEK RUNNER BEANS. 
KENTUCKY WONDER RUNNER BEANS 


Niectiana Sanderee Hybrid. 
Table Maize, Sugar or Sweet Corn——a delicious vegetable for the hot weather, 3d. 6d., and 1s. pkt 
Kedzie’s Solution—Half-oallon tin, ls. 6d. ; makes 160 gallons of spray 


Clay’s Fertiliser or Plant Food—*d. and ie 3d: tin; 7 lbs., 2s. 6d. 


Fumigators. ~ Tobacco Paper, ls. fd. pkt. Tobacco Leaf, 6d. per lb. 
Kiumter River Lucerne Seed. 
Use Hackett’s Rose Manure for Fine Flowers. 
GLADIOLI—Separate colors and mixed, including Groff’s 
Double White Pearl Tuberoses. 
DAHLIAS—Cactus, Show, omnes, Single, &e. 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN, 
73 Rundie Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350. 
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See Here Row ! 


We hope to make a Customer of you, and are fully confident we can 
do it if you will give us but half an opportunity. 


Black, with Gold Decorations. 


4x 2, 2l/- brtnaeinent lh 
> 1D] { 
SS Ua ETeeaNS Se 4-6 x 2-9, 25/- Sri WW i ( iN ae 
Full size, nickel mounted, Full size, nickel plated, 
£2 19s, 6d. : £2 13s. 6d, 


Rockers, nicely made, 21 |- 
- Others from 17/6 


Large variety, 
from” 9/6 


Heavy castings, large fire-box, well finished, 15/- 


HOOPER?’S FURNISHING ARCADE, 
) Hindley and Leigh Streets, Adelaide. 


———————— 


Adjustable Chairs, 42/6 


High Chair, to make four 
positions, 226 


Wire Bed Rests, 9/6 j Double Wire Stretchers, with Tightening Bolts, 
8/6, 9/6, 10/6 
We Lead — Others Follow. 
Open until 9 p.m. Fridays. Closed at 1 p.m. Saturdays. 
CASH OR TERMS. 


 HMOOPERFR’S FURNISHING ARCADE, 
| Hindley and Leigh Streets, Adelaide. i. 
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— Whe Poultiey Yard. 


Seemeneret 


For explanation of points see previous issue, 
TE 


The Spanish Fowl. 


The Spanish breed is, in all probability, 
of ancient and remote origin, and dees 
really seem to have reached us from the 
country after which it is named. In North 
Deyon, England, they call the Spanish 
Fowls Minoreas others call them Pcrtugal 
Fowls: neither terms remove them from 
thir old established location, if not their 
orignal home. It is a noble race of fowls 
possessing many great merits: of spirited 
and animated appearance, of considerable 
size, excellent for the table, both in white- 
ness of flesh and skin, and also in flavour 


laying exceeding large eggs in consider-- 


ablenumbers. Amongst birds of its own 
breed it is not deficient in courage; though 
it yields without showing much fight to 
those which have a dash of game blood 
in their veins. It isa general favourite 
in all large cities, for the additional advan- 
tage that no soil of smoke or dirt is 
apparent on its plumage and can certainly 
thrive under circumstances where few 
other varieties would live. We have 
seen curious cases on record of the places 
where Spanish fowls are kept. But what 


we once heard at an Edinburgh show will 


I think, be admitted to beat the record 


here, The-first- prize hen was usually. 


kept under her owner’s bed, other 
favourites being penned above: 


The thorough-bred birds of the fancy 
should be entirely black, as far as feathers 
are concerned, and when in high condi- 
tion display a sreenish metallic lustre. 
The combs of both rooster and hen are 
exceedingly large, of a vivid and most 
brilliant scarlet ; that of the hen droops 
over on one side. Their most singular 
feature is a large white patch, or ear-lobe 
on the cheek, which in some s;ecimens 
extends over great part of the faco, of 
a fleshy substance, similar to the wattle: 
it is small in the hens, but large and very 
conspicuous in the roosters. This marked 
contrast of black, bright red, and white, 
makes the head of the Spanish rooster as 
handsome as that of any variety we haye, 
and in the genuine breed the whole form 
is equally good, but the Scraggy, long- 
legged, mis-shappen mongrels one often 
sees are enough to throw discredit on the 
whole race. 


Spanish hens are celebrated as good 
layers, and produce very large, quite 
white eggs. of a peculiar shape, being 
very thick at both ends, and yet tapering 
off a little at each. They are by no means 
good mothers of families, even when they 
do sit, whicn.they. will not often. conde- 


scend to do, proving very careless, and’ 


frequently trampling half their brood 
underfoot. But the inconveniences of 


this habit-are. easily obviated: by causing: 


_supervision.. 
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the eggs to, be hatched’ by some inore 
motherly hen. 

It has been noticed that this variety of 
fowl fr quently loses nearly all the 
featners on the body, besides the usual 
quantity on the neck, wings and tail » 
and if they moult late and the weather is 
severe they feel it much. Nothing else 
can reasonably be expected to take place 
with an ‘everlasting layer. It often 
happens to the Guinea.fowl, and the 
reason of it is plain. If the system of a 
bird is exhausted by the’ unremitting 
proluction of eggs, ig cannot contain 
within itself the wherewithal to supply 
the growth of feathers. The stream that 
will fill but one channel cannot be made 
to keep two at high: water mark, Nature 
ought not to be forced, as it requires a 
rest, but some people thik it cannot be 
right if their hens do not lay every day. 

Some birds are occasionally produced 
handsomely streaked with red on the 
hackle and back This is no proof of bad 
breeding if other points are right, On 
the contrary, it isas near as may be the 
sort which Columella’s relation might 
have kept in Spain at the tue when 
he was improving the native sheep by 
the importation of rams from Morocco 
cightcen hundred years ago. 

The chicks are large, as would be 
expected from such eggs, entirely shining 
black, except a pinafors of white on the 
breast, and a slight sprinkling under the 
cnin, with sometimes also a little white 
round the beak and eyes: legs and feet 
black. Many of them do not get perfectly 
feathered till they are three parts grown, 
and therefore to have these birds come to 
perfection it is necessary to have them 
hatched early in spring, so that they may 
get well covered with pinmage, before the 
cold rains of autumn, There is anything 
but uniformity in the time Spanish 
chickens get their plumage: the pullets 
are always earlier than the cuckerels: the 
latter are generally half naked for a con- 
siderable time after hatching. This is a 
fact worth some particular remark, as 
many superficial observers haye invariably 


rejected, for breeding purposes the 


cockerels which got their feathers early, 
supposing from that fact that they were 
not pure bred. But they possess all the 
qualities of the Spanish fully and truly 
developed, but that their eurly feathers 
so screen them from the inclemencies of 
the weather that they are enabled soon to 
outstrip their brethren in size, 

_ The cross between the Pheasant Malay 
and Spanish produces a particularly hand- 


some fowl. 


Uncdertakers. 


ip J.C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Carriage Proprietors. 
All’ Funerals conducted under personal’ 
113 Flinders St., Adelaide 
Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110; and’ 
Semaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone:78) 
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Fattening for Table. 


If cockerels are kept by themselves 
and out of sight of the other sex they 
will usually get sufficiently plump to look 
well on the table by being simply con- 
fined to a small house and run, and well 
fed on good ftesh-forming food, such as 
oatmeal, ground oats, or good middlings, 
or the like, with a little fatty matter of 
some kind mixed with it. In the Sussex 
(England) fattening establishments they 
are put into airy, open coops, made of 
lattice-work, with barred bottoms, through 
which the droppings pass Five or six 
birds are put in a coop 2 ft, 4 in. long, 
14 in. wide, and 18 in. high. As much 
food as they will eat is placed in small 
open troughs in front of the coops for the 
first ten days or a fortnight ; after that. 
they are crammed by means of a machine 
known as the crammer. Those of our 
readers who wish to specially fatten birds 
cannot do better than imitate the Sussex 
method so far as the first ten days are 
concerned, but should then substitute 
hand-cramming for the Sussex cramining 
machine. 

To hand-cram a fowl the food should 
be made into pellets about the size of the 
two upper joints of the little finger, or 


somewhat larger if the kird to becrammed . 


be pretty well grown. A sufficient supply 
of these pellets must be prepared before- 
hand, Finely-ground oatmeal, or ground 
oats, mixed with milk aud a little drip- 
ping or mutton suet, is the best food to 
use. A little finely-mashed potato may be 


used advantayeously. If milk is available, 


a bow! of it, into which the pellets can be 
dipped before being put into the bird’s 
mouth, should be placed ready, Failing 
milk, a thin gruel, made with water and 
fiour, may be used. It may be mentioned 
that sour milk, butter milk, and whey 
are ull useful for fattening; the acidity 
of the sour milk is considered to he 
beneficial. 

The operator should put on an old 
apron The bird, being taken from t e 
pen, is placed in such a position that its 
legs can be firmly gripped between those 
of the operator, thus leaving both hands 
available for the process of cramming, 
and the bird’s head being turned towards 
the right hand. With the forefinger and 
thumb of the lert hand the upper mandible 
of the bird’s beak is caught from behind, 
the comb being partly made use of to 
obtain a firm hold. The other fingers of 
the left hand are thus available to open 
the bird’s mouth. With the right hand 
a pellet of food is next taken up, dipped 
in the milk or gruel, and placed as far 
down the bird’s throat as can be managed. 
The finger and thumb of the right hand 
are then pressed gently along each side 
of the bird’s gullet in such a way as to 
press the pellet of food before them down 
into the bird’s crop, the bird’s neck being 
kept well stretched the while to facilitate 
the operation, — 
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This process, as described, may seem 
very difficult. but after a little practise it 
is really very simple, and the bird’s crop 
can be filled readily in a couple of minutes. 
Care must be taken that the crop is not 
over-filled at first, but the quantity may 
be increased as the bird’s powers of diges- 
tion are ascertained by experience. A 
spoonful or two of milk, given at the end 
of each meal, is all the drink that the 
bird requires, and it must be noted that 
the liquid in which the food is mixed 
during the first fortnight of the fattening 
process is the only drink given. The 
supply of grit must not be forgotten, and 
scrupulous cleanliness, as regards the 
feeding vessels, is essential. 

The best method of killing is undoubt- 


edly by wringing the neck. This is a. 


somewhat appalling process to an amateur, 
as it is generally found that the neck 
refuses to be dislocated. If possible, it is 
well to get someone to show you how to 
doit The neck is not broken, but dislo- 
cated, Bear in mind, the head of the 
fowl is jointed to the neck in such a 
manner that it can move freely in any 
direction but backwards. Grasp the legs, 
with two or three of the primary feathers 
of the wing pulled round the legs, in the 
left hand, hold the head of the fowl with 
the thumb, just under the throat, and the 
fingers of the right hand round the head, 
then deflecting your wrist, bend the head, 
still firmly grasped, backwards as far as 
it will go; while in this position stretch 
out the neck to its full length, and a 
shar, firm pull should dislocate the neck. 
It is only merciful, when making the first 
attempt or two, to stun the fowl by 
giving it a sharp blow with a heavy stick 
at the back of its head. When the neck 
is dislocated the blood simply flows from 
the bod7 into the skin of the neck, and 
this is the way the Sussex fowls are sent 
to market, If it is thought desirable, a 
gash may be cut in the skin, immediately 
the nec is pulled, to promote more bleed- 
ing. Authorities agree that the fowl is 
insensible to pain after dislocation of the 
vertebrae, its struggles being due to mus- 
cular action. Sometimes the point of a 
sharp knife is inserted through the roof 
of the mouth into the brain. This is in- 


stantaneous, and a most merciful method. 


If whiteness of skin is sought, the fowl] is 
stahbed through arteries and veins of the 
neck and bled to death. Generally the 
meat is insipid. If the dead fowls are to 
be packed to travel they should never be 
made to bleed. 

The process of plucking may be greatly 
facilitated by dipping the body for a 
minute or so in boiling water, the feathers 
then easily come off. This operation 
wrinkles the skin and spoils the fowl 
for market purposes, so it is only allow- 
able if the body is required for home 
consumption. 


Pekin ducks are excellent layers. non- 
sitters, and are very useful to cross with 
Aylesbury to obtain early ducklings. 
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Dearus From Farry DecrNERATION,K— 
A good many deaths among fowls are 
caused by fatty dogeneration of one or 
other of the internal organs. This is in- 
variably caused by unsuitable feeding, 
usually combined with over-feeding. A 
prolonged excess of starchy materials in 
the food will produce this condition, 
and birds so affected are of no value for 
any purpose whatever. As breeders they 
produce unhealthy stock, and are even 
unfit for culinary purposes. There ig no 
excuse, as a rule, for birds being brought 
tosuch acondition. Proper feeding would 
prevent it. No large supplies of potato 
peelings, soaked bread, maize, or such 
like, but a healthy dietary of sharps, 
oatmeal, ground oats, barley-meal, biscuit- 
meal, with wheat, oats, French buck- 
wheat, and a little maize now and again, 
all used in turn, or a mixture of one or 
two of them. Animal food in moderation 
is very useful, especially to birds in con- 
finement, and also during cold weather. 
Changes of food are very necessary. and 
should never be forgotten. Birds which 
have been badly fed and show signs of 
fatty degeneration should be put on a 
new dietary, in which abundance of fresh 
vegetables forms a prominent part. Starchy 
stuffs should be eliminated as far as 
possible. A little Epsom salts every other 
day for a week, followed by a sulphate of 
iron tonic in the drinking water for some | 
time, will do much good. 


Do Tuunpgrstorms Sport Eaas ?—A 
question that is sometimes asked is, Do 
thunderstorms spoil eggs when the latter 
are undergoing incibation? In a great 
many cases they do not; in a few a 
certain percentage of the eggs are affected. 
The latter, as a rule, are eggs which were 
not quite fresh when put into the incu- 
bator, or had travelled a long distance 
before being set. Perfectly fresh eggs 
are but little affected by thunderstorms ; 
we doubt if they are affected at ali. A 
good many people seem to have a notion 
that a bad hatch is sure to result if there 
is thunder in the air during the period of 
incubation, but we think a little observa- 
tion, but we think a little observation 
would modify such views considerably. 


FOR UP-TO-DATE FOOTWEAR 
And DOWN-TO-DATE PRICES Try 


E. Cc. JARMAN, 


101 Hindley Street (next Grant’s Dining 
Rooms), and 2494 King William Street 
(Moss’ Corner). Repairs neatly and 
promptly executed. Measures a speciality 
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Jolting Milk during Transit. 


Another new discovery has lately been 
reported. In one particular factory it 
was repeatedly noticed that the milk 
supplied by farmers from a distance 
yielded less butter in proportion than 
that which had only to be brought a 
short distance. This led to experiments 
on the effect produced by the jolting to 
which milk is liable during transport 
The method adopted was as follows :—A 
quantity of milk was taken and divided 
into three parts, from which butter was 
made after cooling, followed by ten hours’ 
creaming. The three parts (A, B, C.) 
were, however, subjected to different 
treatment; A was at once cooled by 
means of ice-water; B after standing 
two hours; C aiter beivg placed in a tin 
ean and driven about in an ordinary cart 
for two hours. The average results were 
as follow ;—Taking the yield of A in 
butter as 100 per cent,, B produced 93:2 
per cent., and U 885 per cent. These 
figures show that it is by no means a 
matter of indifference whether the milk 
is at once cooled or whether it gets a 
prolonged shaking. The shaking seems 
to diminish the yield, causing great un- 
certainty and irregularity in the results. 
Finally, keep good cows, feed them well, 
give them plenty of food and shelter 
treat them kindly, and observe scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, and prosperity is sure. 


Butter Fat in Cream. 


First grade cream should contain not 
less than 30 per cent. of butter fat, for 
the reason that cream wiih this per cent. 
of butter fat will keep better and costs 
less to transport than cream of a lower 
per cent, of fat, and the dairyman will 
recover more skim milk. 

Some causes that tend to lower the 
butter fat to below 30 per cent- in cream 
separated with a cream separator :— 

The variation in the per cent. of butter 
fat of hand-separated cream is very great 


if operators are not careful in operating . 


their machines uniformly, There aro 
several factors that influence the test of 
cream from separators. The first and 
probably the most important cause that 
reduces the per cent. of butter fat-in 
cream is by turning too slowly, not giving 
the bowl enough speed. Anything that 
tends to change the speed of the bowl 
from one separation to another influences 
the per cent. of butter fat in the cream. 
A uniform speed of the bowl ig obtained 
by turning the crank at a given speed at 
all times and giving the crank an equal 
pressure at all points in its circuit around 
the axis. The speed at which the machine 
should be run is indicated by the manu- 
facturer. Follow these instructions and 
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count the revolutions each time the 
machine is used, to be sure that the speed 
is maintained. / 

If milk is warm the cream will contain 
a slightly higher per cent. of butter fat ; 
if cold, it will contain slightly lower per 
cent , other conditions being equal. Milk 
immediately after it is drawn from the 
cow hzs the proper temperature at which 
to separate. 

Milk should be run through a separator 
at a constant rate. If milk is fed into 
the sepzrator at an uneven rate, if at 
times the flow of milk be stopped, the 
thickness of the cream will be greatly 
influenced. The faster milk is run through 
a separator, the thinner will be the cream, 
other conditions being equal. 

Tho amount of water or skim milk used 
to flush out the bowl will naturally tend 
to decrease the per cent. of butter fat by 
dilating the cream with water or milk. 

There is a cream screw or skim milk 
screw in each separator for the purpose 
of changing the thickness of cream when 
desired, By this it can be so regulated as 
to skim thin or thick eream, and when 
once set. if all other conditions of the 
separator are uniform, it will produce 
nearly a constant per cent. of butter fat. 

These principles hold true in all cream 
separators, and explain why the per cent. 
of butter fat sometimes runs below 30 
per cent. 


Rearing Calves. 

When skim milk is fed to calves, there 
is something wanting in it, and that some- 
thing is the butter taken out of the 
whole milk in the shape of cream, It 
follows, therefore, that this loss must be 
made up by some supplementary feed. 

Linseed, oilcake, cetton-seed meal, bran, 
oats, and peas are all good’ Bran is fre- 
quently mixed with chopped oats and 
peas, and fed raw in the milk. That 
practice is most objecttonable, and fre- 
quently results in the loss of the full 
value of the grain fed, besides inflicting 
injury upon the calf by scouring. The 
better plan is to put the bran and chopped 
oats and peas, with ground linseed in a 
dry state. into a box conveniently placed 
within the reach of the calf. Between 
the ages of one and three weeks most 
calyes will begin to eat the mixture. The 
chewing necessary to comfortable swallow- 
ing fits the feed for proper digestion, and 
prevents all risk of scouring from that 
cause. The chewing also favors the free 
ftow in the mouth of a good deal of saliva, 
needed to thoroughly digest the milk 
gulped down so hurriedly from the feeding 
pail. Linseed oilcake or cotton-seed meal 
may be boiled or well scalded and mixed 
in a syrupy state with the milk. The 
The composition of the additional feed 
might be about equal parts by bulk of 
brani, oats, and peas. No fixed quantity 
per head for feeding need be mentioned, 
It has been found desirable to allow the 
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calves to tuke as much as they care to eat. 
Handfuls of the best new hay—and all 
hay for fodder should be cut on the green 
side—may be offered, and most calves will 
eat grass with a relish at a month old. 

Opinions differ as to the relative ad- 
vantage of keeping calves in the stable all 
summer and allowing them the run of the 
small pasture field. A ;rass plot with no 
shade from the sun, and where flies are 
numerous and d ligent, is not the best 
place for calves. But if the calves be- 
kept in a dark, cool stable during the hot 
days, aud turned out for the evenings 
and nights, the protection of the soiling 
system will be coupled with the benefits 
of exercise and feed outside. Some farmers 
report very satisfactory results from adding 
turnips or small potatoes, pulped, to the 
aforementioned grain mixture, from the 
time the calves are three weeks old. No 
matter where fed, in the stable or ont, 
each calf should receive only its own 
share, in its own pail, in its own stall, 
thus successfully avoiding the respective 
risks of gorging and starving. 

Calves reared in this way will gain in 
size and strength of constitution all 
spring, summer, and autumn. When the 
severe weather of winter comes it finds 
these calves accustomed to live mainly on 
grass and dry chopped food. so that the 
change to stable aud winter conditions of 
existence is not violent nor very trying. 
The best conditions for profitable growth 
having been supplied by the intelligence 
of the owner, the inherited good qualities 
of any calf will get fair play. But if good 
qualities of breed inherited from the best 
of stock be baulked at the beginning by 
unsuitable conditions for growth and 
thrift, all chance of after profit from 
milking or fattening is gone. The profit 
of dairymen can be largely augmented by 
proper attention to the early feeding of 
young calves. 
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The Milking Period. 


An important poinc in dairying is the 
length of the milking period. It has been 
laid down that a not abnormal shrinkage 
is 10 per cent. of the record of the pre- 
vious month. Naturally, the shrinkage 
varies very much ; some cows will give a 
good flow for some time, while with others 
the yield of milk falls off very rapidly. 
Sometimes the shrinkage is as high as 
15 per cent. That is too high altogether 
The object of feeding is that the cow may 
produce milk through a reasonable period. 
To maintain the flow of milk is one of 
the sec:ets of good dairying. To do this 
we should give the cows plenty of succu: 
lent feed—any quantity of it. The cow 
needs plenty of juicy material out of 
which to make milk, Peas and oats cut 
green are very valuable. and roots, but 
do not give them turnips. Every dairy. 
man should have a silo; two tons of 
ensilage, costing about 12s. 6d., are equal 
to one ton of hay, which would cost from 
£1 5s. to £1 18s. 4d. In summer let the 
cows have plenty of shade and see that 
they are well protected from flies, Nothing 
. will cause greater shrinkage than those 
two things—exposure to the hot sun and 
letting the flies worry the animals, The 
cows should get plenty of water and there 
should be no excitement, because that 
tends to lessen the yield of milk, Give 
the cows access to salt. By these means 
and by looking after their comfort in 
every way that we can, and by milking 
regularly and clean, we may maintain the 
flow of milk, 


To Correspondents. 


Alex. Blake —A good nest for hens can 
be made as follows :—Geta kerosene case 
and take the top off and nail two strips 
on the underside to make a lid, which 
can be easily removed and put on again, 
Knock a portion of the end out just large 
enough for the hen to get in and out, 
leaving a piece top and bottom to keep 
the box firm ; you can then take out the 
eggs by removing the lid. and can also 
keep itand free from lice or tick by 
claensing out every week with suds on 
washing days. 


N., Klemzig.—Yes, the London Connty 
Council recently passed certain by-laws, 
under which the owner of a crowing rooster 
may be called upon to abate the nuisance. 


Thos. Brown—Spent hops are equal in 
value to 85 percent. of stable manure, so 
that if the hops can be had at a nominal 
figure, we would certainly use them. 
Like stable manure, they are useful when 
fresh for ploughing into land, or when 
sufficiently decayed so that they can be 
rubbed through a coarse sieve, for mixing 
with soil for potted plants or for filling 
benches. 
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Dk. Ch. Stallion. 
14 Hands High. Plenty of Substance. 7 


Splendid Action. 


Good in all Harness. 


Is by Young Tipperary ; grandsire, Tipperary. 
Dam, Leah, by Sir Lucius O'Trigger; g dam, Lily, by 
Rushtroom (Imp.); gg. dam, Conrad’s Mare. 


FIRST PRIZE, Adelaide Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Gawler Show, September, 1906. 
FIRST PRIZE, Two Wells Show, September, 1906, 
FIRST PRIZE, Mount Barker Show, March, 1907. 


Extract from Tne ReaisrerR:-Among an excellent lot of ponies 
Mr. A. Brown's St. Elmo stood out prominently by defeating two 
hardened prizetakers in the entire class between 13.2 and 14.1 hands, 


a 


TERMS, £2 10s., payable on or before ist 


January, 


Groomage, 2s. 6d. 


A. BROWN, Proprietor, 


Tattersal’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
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Waen evergreens lose their leaders 
they become of very broad outline for a 
while, with but little addition to their 
height. A strong shoot should be tied to 
a stake as a leader. It will form one in 
time; but the perfection of appearance 
of an evergreen depends on the retention 
of its original leader. 


Au CorNWALL, in the south of England, 
many eucalyptuses are quite hardy, the 
only place in that country of which this 
can be said. H. coccifera is considered 
the hardiest, but cordata. unigera, saligna, 
resinifera and viminalis all live out, A 


specimen of coccifera there is 70 ft. high. .. 


Cornwall is the southernmost part of 
England, 


One of the finest subtropical large 
shrubs or small trees for high, dry eleva- 
tions is Wigandia urens. »The foliage, 
which is large and of a most beautiful 
shade of green, is covered with sharp, stiff 
hairs, as though a protection to the plant. 
The flowers are of a dark purple color, 
borne on one-sided spikes a foot or more 
long. 


SEVERAL of the Cichoriacze formed the 
‘bitter herbs’ of the Jews. 


LS 


Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) was used 
as a remedy for wounds in the fourteenth 
century. It is bitter and a tonic, used in 
the country for fever and other illnesses, 
and is drunk as a ¢ tea.’ It was also used 
in cookery in the sixteenth century, when 
Tansy cakes were highly esteemed in 
Lent, as well as Tansy puddinzs, accord: 
ing to Gerarde. 
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Wattle Growing. 


(By A, TatHam.) 


Wherever the black wattle (Acacia 
decurr:=s) grows naturally it is possible 
to cultivate it, On most properties there 
is alwys an acre or two of land that 
for some reason orcther yields no return, 
and there is no reason why they should 
not be made to do so through wattles. 

Tt would be difficult to find a soil that 
would not grow this tree, provided mois- 
ture was sufficient. But if any can be 
specially selected perhaps the granite 
country would gain first place. Those 
soils that are rich in humus are most 
favored, and often in granite localities, 
where the soil surface is made fairly free 
by the disintegration of tke rocks, a dense 
vegetation of low-growing species, espe- 
cially bracken fern, is found, causing an 
annual deposit of decaying vegetable 
matter, The wattle in its young state is 
tolerant of shade, and in fact thrives well 
in partial shade or under a leafy canopy. 
But to be at its best as far as bark pro. 
duction is concerned it should have no 
overhead shade, but ple: ty of undergrowth 
Its natural locality is a valley, but where 
the rainfall is 80 inches or over it is found 
growing well on ridges. 

The wattle seeds profuse once in three 
years. To collect the seeds, the pods 
should be gathered just as they ripen, 
but before they open, as they will do on 
a hot day, and so shed the seed. The 
pods can be laid on sacks or rick cloth in 
the sun, where they get brittle or split ; 
place all in a sack and beat it briskly 
with a stout stick, and the seed will be 
threshed out. If the sack is held up, and 
gently bounced on the ground it will be 
found that the seeds sink to the bottom 
and can easily be collected. 

The area having been selected, the seed 
can be sown any time in the early autumn. 
The cheapest and easiest way to do this 
is to strive to get a locality that has trees 
growing on it; if bracken fern exists all 


the better. Do not attempt to remove © 


any rubbish in t? 
limbs, leave all 
site for wattle 
throw the sec . 
it requires no 
plenty of dry ve_ 


2 of logs or dead 
*s isan excellent 
Ye autumn rains, 
cnet over the area; 
preparation, if 

. is present. 


Half a-pound oi seed is ample for an 
acre, in fact a quarter-of-a-pound will 
suffice, but is difficult to sow, except it is 
mixed with a bucket of sand or earth. 
On a favorable day, and with due regard 

for yourself and your neighbors, set fire 
to the block. The heat of the fire will 
assist germination, and the resulting ashes 
are sufficient cover for the seeds; injuri- 
ous insects are destroyed, and the vegeta- 
tion is burnt sufficiently to allow the 
young wattles to get a fair start in life, 
before they have to struggle through the 
quick growth of grass, etc, which will 
follow in the spring. In two years, the 
young wattles will be 2 to 3 feet high 
and beyond all interference from under- 
growth. 

So far the expense has been very slight. 
But as stock will greedily devour wattles 
the plantation must be fenced until such 
time as the young trees are too high for 
them, which ought to be in their fourth 
year. ‘The style of fence need only be 
temporary and cheap, but effective, 

ff this style of plantation cannot be 
arranged, then more expensive methods 
must be resorted to. The next cheapest 
is to run disc cultivators over the area 
where possible, throw the seed on broad- 
cast, and then brush harrow it in or roll 
it. But the seed needs preparation ; 
quick germination cannot be hoped for 
unless it has been subject to heat, soakage, 
or fermentation. To heat seed. place it 
in a hot oven and as soon as it gets fairly 
hot remove it; this will keep for some 
time should rain not fall, Soaked seed 
is too tender to handle much and is only 
of use in seed beds, and should rain not 
fall after sowing it would perish. If land 
that has been broken up by ploughing 
can be secured it generally grows good 
wattles. ven ploughed-in seed has re- 
sulted in a gocd plantation, but it is 
expensive. 

Tt is almost useless to grow wattles in 
plain country where trees have not pre- 
viously grown, as they will require atten- 
tion ef an expensive nature to insure 
success. Above all strive to grow them 
in scrubby areas, do not ring or destroy 
the natural growth except where it greatly 
interferes with the young trees, As a 
rule wattles grown in the open suffer 
severely from insect pests and blight, and 
the want of sufficient humus in the soil 


checks their growth. These trees are ag 
a rule of low growth, thin and hard in 
the bark, and as often as not cannot be 
stripped. The only way to remedy this 
evil if the soil is hard, is to break it up 
previous to sowing. On no account over- 
crowd the trees; the object to be aimed 
atis marketable bark and as much of it 
as possible. ‘The only way to get this is 
by having large stemmed and big branched 
trees. If the trees are crowded they only 
grow lanky and thin, and thinning opera- 
tions will have to be resorted to. If this 
is not done carefully the remaining trees 
will, through the weight of their crowns, 
often bend over and even cet torn out of 
the ground; they are so weak that a gale 
of wind will level them From the first, 
keep them well apert, and the after result 
will well repay this precaution, besides 
paying the cost of thinning. 


Lopping of branches may be resorted 
to, but no tree under 6 feet high needs it. 
It is after this height has been attained 
that a few branches may be removed; do 
not lop-right up, rest content to remove 
a few cnly at a time. It is advisable not 
to lop any tree higher than 10 feet; the 
branches that grow beyond this are 
needed and will of themselves produce 
both quality and quantity of bark. Above 
all cut close to the stem, do not leave a 
stub sticking out. It is necessary that 
the wound shonld heal quickly, in order 
to prevent the inroads of borers or fungus 
disease; it cannot heal properly as long 
as the dead bit of branch sticks there. 
Then again, when stripping takes place 
these stubs are a cause of trouble and 
annoyance, preventing the easy removal 
of the bark, An acre of well grown wattle 
trees ought not to number more than 
150, and, if grown in scrub, probably half 
this number. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that more trees will return a 
better profit. It is more than probable 
that an acre of 150 trees will produce 
more bark, and distinctly better quality, 
than an acre of 500 whipsticks that can 
only produce thin, inferior bark. 


The greatest enemy to wattles is fire ; 
at no period of their lives can they be 
considered safe should this element attack 
them. In most cases it kills them, and 
if not, so injures them that the bark is. 
useless for stripping. 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Etc., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace. 
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EDITORIAL. 


‘am November issue of ‘'TH# AUSTRALIAN 
Ganpenzr’ is full of practical and read- 
able matter. ‘I'he flower garden first claims 
attention, for there is plenty of work now 
in hand for the gaiety of summer blooms. 
The ever beautiful Sweet Peas, now at 
their best, wlll continue to be the admira- 
tion of all who love their rich and delicate 
colourings for some time yet, and the new 
strains that ure being introduced from 
over the seas will make them bid fair to 
rival even the carnation in popularity. 

Our plant notes contain all the necessary 
information for the guidance of amateur 
gardeners, and no serious mistakes will be 
made if their directions are followed, even 
if the enthusiast feels a little disappointed 
at times in tryiny to do toomuch. 

Roses are still blooming well, and likely 
to go for some t*me, and the article on how 
to treat the soils will be opportune for 
those who have made failures and wish to 
know the cause. Sed! / 

‘The ‘Florists’ Exchange’ again provides 
some useful instruction for our readers on 
bedding plants, where and how to treat 
them. It must ever be borne in mind that 
bedding is the first essential in success, for 
unless the delicate little plants are care- 
fully provided for it is hardly fair to 
expect them to grow robustly. Nothing 
any good will ever come from sickly plants, 
so it appeals to one’s common sense that to 
give them a good start in life is the prime 


’ consideration. 


In the orchard the cnief thing now the 
fruit is set. and developing well is to keep 


them free from pests, the chief of which is - 


the dreaded Codlin moth. Weare giving 
an article on spraying which is very timely. 
When done in the right way itis not so 
difficult as some think to combat this evil, 
and a few practical hints are very useful. 


The Dairy— 
Caring for Milk. 
Caring for Cream. 


The Poultry Yard— 
Keg Oviture. 
The Domestic Goose. 
The Biter Bit. 
&e, &., &. 


The dairy is the chief source of money= 
making toa large number of people, and 


_with proper care, knowledge, and industry, 


few things pay better than milk. Caring 
for the milk and cream now that summer 
is fast coming on is the chief necessity: 
The informition given under these heads 
should prove very useful, as they are 
written by those who undersatnd the busi- 
ness thoroughly. 

Next to caring for produce is providing 
the feed. Cattle feed tremendously ; it is 
surprising whata quantity of stuff they 
put away, and the production of feed is 
one of the first lessons to be learnt in the 
economics of successful farming. Water 
is one of the chief essentials, and the 
proper use of it requires much careful 
study Watering without drainage is as 
bad almost as no water at all, and the 
article under this heading is well worth 
careful reading. Following closely in im- 
portance to watering comes mulching ‘To 
put water on the ground and let it bake 
under a hot sun is ‘not fair treatment and 
we commend the author’s remarks upon 
mulching. 

For the poultry yard we are turning the 
attention of our readers to the profitable 
goose. In view of Christmas fast approoch- 
ing there is money in the fat goose. Itis 
surprising that more astention is not given 
to the rearing of geese in view of the fact 
thot it lives upon stuff that can be grown 
by everybody with a few yards of ground 
and a fair supply of watcr. Some practical 
information, too, upon the ever-increasing 
industry of egg culture snould prove very 
acceptable, 
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The Vegetable Garden. 
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Earuiest Drntcacy Eaa@ Prant, 


UALITY and flavor are the things 
to be desired above all others in 
vegetables. Their -lives are brief, and 
many of them have to perfect a large 
system in a very short space of time. 
They require jiberal feeding and atten- 
tion. At this season the hoe must be 
used freely. It is important that no 
weeds remain. Where the soil has been 
well ridged in winter it should now be in 
a sweet, warm, and mellow condition for 
spring cropping. The soil should be 
arranged to conserve moisture and throw 
off heat. Advantage should be taken of 
the next rain to sow seeds of vegetables 
for summer and autumn use. During 
this month onions, carrots, parsnips, 
silver beet, turnips, and radishes can be 
planted. Late tomatoes are ready for 
planting in a sheltered position. 

Bean, Kidney or French.—Varieties 
of this class of bean may be sown exten- 
sively during the month. There are many 
varieties obtainable (dwarf, runner, butter, 
and so on) and it would be as well to try 
several, for they differ a good deal in 
flavor and other qualities. 

Bean, Lima.—This is another kind of 
bean altogether, for the seeds are used 
just as broad beans are. Sow during the 
month. 

Beet, Red.—Sow in drills, 18 in. apart, 
sufficient seed to keep up a supply during 
the month. Try the Globe, as they are 
the most satisfactory to grow, 

Beet, Silver.—Seedlings already raised 
may be planted out in the garden. Not 
many plants are likely to be required at 
a time. This is 4 useful vegetable for 
summer use, and one that will withstand 
a good deal of dry weather. 

Cabbage.—Sow a little seed occasionally 
during the month in order to have a suffi- 


cient number of plants to meet require- 
ments. Prick out seedlings that are large 
enough to move, and plant in the garden 
any well-grown pricked-out plants that 
are ready tor removal. For the cabbage 
use abundance of manure, and during its 
growth keep it well cultivated by surface 
hoeings. 

Cauliflower.—Sow seed, prick out seed- 


-lings, and plant and treat as advised for 


the cauliflower during summer. 

Carrot —Sow seed as largely as may be 
required from time .to time during the 
month. Sow in drills from 1 foot to 18 


inches apart, and thin out the carrots 


well as soon as the plants are thoroughly 
established. 

Celery. — Seedlings large enough to 
plant should be set out in shallow trenches 
to meet requirements. Sow a pinch or so 
of seed in order to have a stock of plants 
on hand. Celery will need a good deal 
of moisture during its growth, and if the 


Larce Waitz-Risppep Sra Kaur Beet. 
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weather should be dry the plants should 
be well watered. 

Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery.— 
This is a variety of the above, but may 
be grown more like a turnip. This needs 
good rich soil and abundance of moisture. 

Cucumber.—Seed may be sown largely, 
except in quite cold localities where late 
frosts moy still occur. Use abundance of 
farmyard manare, unless the soil is already 
rich enough naturally for this vegetable. 

Cress and Mustard.—Sow a little seed 
occasionally during the month. 


Spanish Mammotu Capsicum. 


Capsicum or Chillii—A plant or twe 
should suffice for an ordinary garden, 
unless it be desired to try varieties, of 
which there are many, from the hot 
small-fruiting variety to the enotmous 
quite mild kinds, used chiefly for orna- 
mental purposes. Seeds may be sown 
and seedlings planted out as soon as they 
are large eavugh to move: 


Imprxovep Bunt Nose Capsicum. 


Egg-plant.—Seed may be sown and 
seedlings planted out in vegetable garden. 

Kohl Rabi... Sow a few seeds and plant 
out seedlings. Probahly very few plants 
will be required. Treat much as you 
would a cabbage in cultivation. 

Leek.—Sow seed in seed-bed. and trans- 
plant seedlings when large enough. The 
soil should be made quite rich with abun- 
dance of manure for the leek, which is a 
greedy feeder, Abundance of water will 
also be necessary should the weather 
prove dry. Plant out, rather deep, the 
young leeks in shallow trenches, When 


. the plants are well grown blanch the 


the stems, like celery. 

Lettuce —Sow seed in the garden in 
drills, and thin out seedlings when they 
have made good growth. Transplanting 
at this time of year 1s risky, for trans- 
planted lettuces are liable to bolt or run 
to seed. Manure well, and water well if 
the weather is dry, 
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Melon, Rock or Water, —Sow seeds 
largely, and manage like cucumber. 

Okra.— Sow seed in seed-bed, or trans- 
plant seedlings that have already been 
raised. 

Onion.—Sow a little seed during the 
month, and cultivate well plants already 
raised. A dressing of soot and salt (half 
and half) should prove useful. 


eK 


Sweer Mrenon—Hariy Hackensack. 


Parsnip.—Sow sufficient seed in rows 
ahout 2 feet apart to keep up a supply 
during the month. 

Potato.- Plant out a few rows of 
medium-sized whcle potatoes. Be careiul 
to select sead free from pests, 

Pumpkin.—Sow a few secds of best 
variety procurable. Should the soil be 
of poor quality, use a heavy dressing of 
farmyard manure. Sow four to six seeds 
in clumps about 6 to 8 feet apart, and 
thin out plants to two or three when they 
have made the second leaves, 

Radish.—Sow a little seed from time 
to time to keep up a good frash supply of 
tender radishes. Use abundance of well- 
rotted manure, or, better still, grow the 
radishes on land that had been heavily 
manuced for other vegetables. 

Peas.—A row or two may be sown in 
cool districts. It will be too warm and 
dry for success with these in other dis- 
tricts. 

Rhubarb.—If seedling plants are re- 
quired for planting out next early spring, 
some seeds may be sown this month. 

Sweet Potatoes—Rooted cuttings should 
be planted out in any district where they 
zre likely to grow. 

Tomato.—Seedlings should be ready in 
all districts by this time for planting out. 
Train the plants to one stem by pinching 
out all side shoots as they appear, When 
planting, drive in a stout stake for the 
support of each plant. Seeds may be 
sown from time to time should any more 
seedliugs be required. 

Turnip.—Sow a little seed in drills in 
well-manured ground. Thin out seedlings 
well, or the turnips will grow all to top. 

Vegetable Marrow or Squash.—Sow 
seeda freely, and treat as advised for 
cncumbers, pumpkins, etc. 


The Sweet Pea. 
[By J. Costs. ] 


Sweet, and everlasting peas, are annual 
and perennial species of Lathyrus,a genus 
of leguminous plants embracing many 
species of decorative valne as garden 
plants. Most of the annuil species are 
natives of South Europe ana North Africa, 
the species from which the present garden 
forms of sweet peas have been raised 
being Lathyrus odoratus, a native of 
Sicily, This pea has been in cultivation 
in gardens for over two hundred years. 
but its popularity as a valuable garden 


plant is of comparatively recent date. 


During the last twenty years a number 
of hortirulturists in England and America 
have made a special study of sweet peas, 
and by cross-fertilization and selection 
have produced varieties of great excel- 
lence, the size and form of the blooms 
and the varied coloring and freedom of 
flowering in the new varieties arousing a 
deal of public interest in the plants. 
The culture of sweet peas has become a 
feature in most gardens, large and small, 
the hardiness of the plants, wealth of 
bloom under fair conditions, ease of 
culture, ‘and the short. period elapsing 
between the sowing of the seeds and the 
blooming season being the principal 
factors in their popularity The flowers 


are produced in spring, and embrace 
alinost all shades of color; the plants 
thrive under harsh eonditions, but like 
most florists’ flowers respond well to a 
little attention in the selection of site, 
soil and manure, and cultivation. 

The everlasting pea—so styled on ac- 
count of their perennial habit of growth 
—have been found native in various 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. The 
kinds grown here and knewn as ever- 
lasting peas are Lathyrus latifolius—a 
native of Britain—and its varieties. As 
the plants are of herbaceous growth and 
rest in winter, the flowers of this species 
are produced in the summer months. 
Some improved forms of this pea haye 
also been raised; the flowers are rose, 
white, and pink in color and are much 
larger than the sweet peas. The plants 
are very hardy and are valuable for sup- 
plying cut blooms during the hot summer 
months, There are several species of 
Lathyrus, in addition to latifolius, that 
are worthy of a place in our gardens; 
one of the finest lately ditsributed in 
Australia is Lathyrus pubescens, a native 
of Chili and Eucador. This is an ever- 
green perennial climber of very rapid 
growth, that produces masses of beautiful 
blooms of a lavender shade of blue, the 
flowers resembling a well-grown lupin 
rather than a pea. Most of the flowers 
of this kind are produced in spring, but 
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E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


there are occasional blooms at most 
seasons of the year. This pea is one 0: 
the best of recent plant introductions. 


CULTIVATION. 


The most uitable soil for the produc- 
tion of plants of the annual sweet pea 
that will bloom freely for a long period is 
a well enriched loam. The plants will 
grow under severe conditions, but as soon 
as the plant food ana moisture are ex- 
hausted will cease to produce growth and 
to bloom freely. Soil for the reception of 
sweet peas should be prepared during 
summer, a liberal dressing of stable 
manure deeply worked into the soil being 
necessary. A light dressing of super- 
phosphate of lime worked into the surface 
soil, or sown with the seeds, will assist 
materially in promoting vigorous growth. 

Sweot peas are true annuals. producing 
flower and seed and dying in one season 
and are propagated exclusively from seeds. 
The seeds will produce plants bearing 
flowers identical with the parent variety 
unless artificially cross fertilized, or by 
the agency of insects, the latter an un- 
likely contingency as the organs of repro- 
duction are enclosed in the calyx or keel 
of the flower. Varieties that have been 
grown for years have never varied, from 
the original type, although grown among 
other varieties. Seeds should be sown 
during autumn to produce strong plants 
before the winter season arrives, when 
they will resist any weather conditions 
that occur in the greater portion ‘of the 
State. In very cold districts the sowing 
may be deferred until spring if it is found 
that the plants will not endure the winter 
weather, The most common cause of 
failure to produce satisfactory plants is 
the sowing of seeds too thickly. Sweet 
peas may be sown in clumps or in rows 
at a depth of one inch and six inches of 
space should be allowed between each 
plant. : 

~The young plants need training on 
small sticks, when they attain a height of 
six inches, afterwards boing trained on 


taller stakes, trellis, or wire supports. 
To increase the size and number of 
flowers the plants should receive a liberal 
supply of water during dry spring weather, 
and will benefit largely by an occasional 
watering with liquid manure. The flowers 
should be cut regularly or the season of 
blooming will be considerably reduced, 
the production of seed being the signal 
of cessation of blooming, Plants will 
fiower during the greater part of summer 
in moist and cool districts and situations. 

In addition to the ordinary sweet peas 
that attain an average height of about 
six feet, there are two other types known 
as “Cupid” and ‘“ Bush” sweet peas. 
These are dwarf-growing types ; the first 
named grows to a height of only six 
inches, and the latter eighteen inches, 
They are useful for edges of borders, but 
on account of short flower stems are not 
as popular as the tall varieties. 

The perennial kinds are propagated 
from seeds, divisions, or cuttings of the 
young shoots in spring under a bell glass. 


Seeds should be sown in pans or boxes ” 


early in summer, and may be transplanted 
in the following spring. Lathyrus lati- 
folius and its varieties do not produce 
seeds freely, so propagation from divisions 
and cuttings is resorted to as a certain 
means of increase. Cuttings when rooted 
may be grown in pots for the first season, 
or may be planted. at once where it is 
intended they should grow. ‘They produce 
their growth during spring, bloom during 
summer, and die down to the ground 
during autumn. They are suitable for 
clumps in the gardens, and for covering a 
trellis or breakwind, A deeply worked 
well-drained loam is suitable, and they 
may remain undisturbed for several years. 
Lathyrus pubescens is raised from cuttlngs 
or. seeds. Plants fro pots may be set 
out at any time during the season of 
active growth. They thrive best in a 
stiff loamy soil and require a position on 
an open trellis, where the shoots should 
be trained as growths develop, 


Telephone 350 


SS , 

Many of the older varieties of sweet 
peas are unworthy of culture in com- 
parison with new varieties of the same 
color, and may be discarded with adyan- 
tage, as the sceds of the better varieties 
are offered at cheap rates. A good collec- 
tion should include Helen Lewis, Gladys 
Unwin, Mrs. Alfred Watkins, Nora Unwin 
Frank Dolby, Queen Alexandra, Evelyn 
Byatt, Romolo, Piazzani, Black Michael 
Helen Pierce, Henry Eckford, HR, ay, 
Castle, Countess Spencer, Mrs Walter 
Wright, Miss Willimott, Black Knight 
John Ingman, Dorothy Eckford, Hon, 
EH. Kenyon, Navy Blue, and Barliest of 
All, the latter being the earliest sweet 
pea. Perennial kinds :—Lathyrus lati- 
folius, and the white variety albus 
Pink Beauty, splendens, grandiflora, and 
pubescens. 
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Send your Order to 


JOHN 


WALTON, 


Whole-ale Manutacturer of every Kind of Choice Sweets, 
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VICTORIA 
DYE WORKS 
(E. L. RAY) 
172 Rundle Street 
(Opposite York Hotel) and 
Stephen’s Place, 


(Side of Marshall’s) 
Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed 
equal to new. 

Feathers Dyed and Curled 
Gloves Cleaned on Shortest Notice. 


Bedding Plants, Where and 
How to Use Them. 


[By Avors Frey, in ‘ Florists’ Exchange.’] 


Riding through parks, along boulevards 
and country roads, speeding in trains 
through villages and towus, all over the 
country, passing the magnificent palaces 
of the wealthy with their beautiful lawns 
and the humble cottages of the poor sur- 
rounded by modest yards, everywhere 
the eyes meet the brightness of flowers 
and richly colored plants, which impress 
upon us the popularity and universal love 
for bedding plants. 

There is such a large variety of these 
plants from the smallest annual like por- 
tulaca to the stately sub tropical plants, 
and also the perennials must not be for- 
gotten, for they figure in various effective 
displays. Then we have tulips, hyacinths, 
daffodils, etc., for early Spring flowering. 
No garden need be without flowers from 
the time the dainty little crocuses peep 
out of the ground until late in the Fall. 

No matter how small the purse, enough 
seed can be purchased to obtain a very 
harmonious and artistic effect, as well as 
a continuous season of flowers. It is uot 
the means of being able to procure a large 
number of chvice plants, but itis the good 
taste and skill of the designer, who under- 
stands how to make an arran.ement, to 
harmoniously and discriminately combine 
the various colors with immediate sur- 
roundings, no matter how inexpensive, 
that appeals to the lover of nature with 
all its art and beauty, and this ig what 
we are striving for more and more every 
day. : 
The average florist who deals in bed- 
ding plants should by all means give this 
particular subject thorough study, in 
order to be able to assist and educate his 
customers, who in most cases appreciate 
such advice and instructions in regard to 
arranging and planting their gardens so 
as to present a beautiful picture. It 
requires just as much artisiic jndgment 
and ability to accomplish this, as the 
painting of a picture on canvas. The 
designer must show individuality and 
know exactly what proportions the plants 
will attain, how soon they will be fully 


developed, also how the colors will blend 


together ; in fact, he must see the finished 


picture before him when he designs _ his 
plans. The sooner we commence to under 
stand how to arrange these beautiful gifts 
of nature the better, the sooner we make 
the people of our grand nation happier. 
We have everything to do it with : now 
let us understand how to do it, 

To cover the subject best I have divided 
it into two chapters, as the title of this 
article indicates: ‘Where to use them 
and how to do it.” 


Proper SELECTION oF PLace First 
ESSENTIAL 


The proper selection of the place for 
the floral display is first to be considered ; 
a place where it will be properly effective 
is just as important as the execution of 
the planting, as this takes a definite part 
in the entire scheme. Locality, building 
and size of grounds mnst be taken into 
consideration. The smaller the place, 
the simpler should be the display. It is 
so easy to overcrowd a small front lawn, 
whereby the proper effect is entirely lost. 
Large places in proportion will have more 
elaborate plantings and the artist will 
have occasion to plan special features 
such as courtyards, parterres, sunken 
gardens, Italian gardens, etc 

The front of a building is almost 
alwrys selected for the display, which is 
generally formal, and, if the space is 
limited, a narrow border of plants ad- 
joining the building will be sufficient, 
with perhaps one or two beds on the lawn 
proportional to the latter. There should 
always be plenty of green grass to offset 
the beds, The backyard, as a rule, is very 
much neglected and in many instances un- 
sightly ; here I would advocate to have a 
grass plot with a border plantation. How 
much more cheerful one would feel look- 
ing inio a well kept yard then at a lot 
of rubbish. 

Places of larger dimensions with their 
beautiful landscape eftects must be treated 
more in detail, here we have an oppor- 
tunity to lay out in connection with 
residences, conservatories, and public 
buildings, courtyards, parterres, rose 
garden, etc., which as a general rule are 
part of the architectural scheme and in 
harmony with the style of the building. 

In the last few years Italian gardens 
have again become quite popular und 
these especially set apart from the rest of 
the landscape must be treated by them- 


selves; they are very set and usually 
contain considerable color well blended 
together. 

Besides the forms of special treatment 
already mentioned we also Lave other 
flower gardens, which give an opportunity 
for a larger variety of flowering plants 
in the line of annuals, roses, perennials, 
etc., which properly arranged make a 
brilliant effect without interfering with 
the more subdued and restful landscape. 


Parks AND Facrory GRrounps, 

Public parks especi re a great 
field for floral displays, and although 
some authorities on landscape gardening 
do not favour them, I believe the public 
fully appreciate flowers; though the 
utmost care must be taken not to let them 
run wild all over the park, but keep them 
in the vicinity of buildings or entirely 
away and screened off from the quiet land- 
scape. Boulevards also and small squares 
can be most admirably brightened with 
the ornamentation of flower beds. 

Last year at theconvention in Drayton, 
Ohio, sll our members had the rare op- 
portunity of seeing how the surroundings 
of a factory can be laid out in a most 
praiseworthy manner ; there our bedding 
plants brighten daily the minds.of thou- 
sands of people. 


Frower Boxes. 


How many people are not fortunate 
enough to possess a home with a lawn and 
flower beds. There is no necessity to 
deprive themselves of nature’s gifts, but 
they can enjoy them in a more modest 
way, by keeping flower boxes, which no 
matter how obsoure and unassuming the 
dwelling, give it a homelike air and 
enliven the aspect of many an otherwise 


sombre hom >. 


On the other hand, many beautiful 
residences rely solely upon piazza boxes 
for their floral display, and exquisite 
results can be obtained in this manner, 

In CremeErerizs, 

Finally a few words should be devoted 
to the homes of our loved dead. There 
is nothing more soothing to the grief- 
stricken heart than the sight of well 
kept cemeteries, bedded with appropriate 
flowers speaking the language of peaee 
and rest. 


Suacestions ror USING. 
These are the many and varied woys 
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to which the bedding plants lend them- 
selves; there still remains another prob- 
Jem to solve, viz., “how to use them.” 
Here skill in arti-tic arrangement and 
harmony of colors is put to 2 severe test. 
Starting with the beginning of the season 
the yurious J'utch bulbs are the first 
ones to attrict our attention. They are 
easily cultivated and therefore most ap- 

_ propriate fur the amateur. Exquisite 
effects an«i color schemes can be carried 
out; although their duration of bloom 
barely reaches more than four weeks, I 
think they make the most striking dis- 
play of the season. Only the purest and 
clearest colers should be selected. Off 
rolors and the peculiar magenta shades 
are hard to match with pure colors and 
are best planted by themselves, or far 
enough distant so as not to detract from 
them. Mixed beds containing a number 
of varieties look very well, but beds of 
all one color show by far better taste. 
Where a number of beds are planted, 
greater attention must be given to work 
out a harmonious color scheme. Pink, 
white and light blue blend admirably ; 
next comes yellow, then red and yellow 
and the various reds. Jt isa great deal 
more pleasing to the eye to let the colors 
run into each other by degrees than to 
create too big a contrast. Colonies of 
crocuses, snowdrops and scillas, siugly 
and several together, irregularly scattered 
on the lawn, look very charming. 

Pansies, bellis and myosotis are also 
extensively used. Although the pansies 
come in a multitude of colors, they are 
mostly used mixed and often with Bellis 
perennis as a border, Little advantage 
has been taken of working out color 
schemes with pansies, and yet if we stop 
to study their rich tints, tints which I 
think cannot be found in any other 
plant, the possibilities are wonderful. 

Following these come the Summer 
plantings with cannas, geraniums, helio- 
trope, begonias, petunias, coleus, acaly- 
phas, abutilon, salvias, verbenas, and a 
great number of other plants too numerous 
to be mentioned. 

Almost all bedding plants thrive and 
flourish best in full sunlight except 
tuberous begonias and fuchsias, which do 
best in half shade, where there is plenty 
of indirect light: other plants, like some 
of our hardy palms—phcenixes, latanias 
chamzrops—the various fibrous rooted 
begonias, like semperflorens, Vernon, 


Schmitti, and fancy leaved caladiums do 
well under both conditions. 

The soil for cannas musas, ricinus and 
Caladium esculentum should be very 
rich, their growth will be so much more 
luxuriant; while the rest of the plants, 
like gerzninms, begonias, ve: benas, salvias, 
cuphiea, ageratum, etc.. also need enriched 
soil, Care must be taken not to use too 
much fertiliser: this will result rather 
disastrously and the plants will show an 
abundanee of foliage in place of flowers. 

Redding plants before set out in their 
Summer quarters suould be properly 
hardened off, they should ‘be exposed 
freely to the air and sunlight at least 
two weeks before the planting com- 
mences. Nothing serves this purpose 
better than the hotbed, no matter how 
much some of the growers are opposed 
to this sort of cultivation. It is true the 
cost of labor is somewhat higher, but the 
superior resuits obtained fully justify the 
expenditure made, and plants hardened 
off in this manner su‘fer but very little 
in transplanting. 

We have plants of every desirable 
height, from two inches up to eight feet, 
some with a wealth of. flowers, others 
again with richly colored foliage, some 
with coarser, others with more graceful 
foliage. 


CoNSIDER THE Sky LIne. 


In the arrangement of planting one 
great object, which is ono of the great 
principles in landscape gardening, is in 
many cases lost sight of. viz., the con- 
sideration of the sky line, Especially in 
large border plantations this should be 
applied: here we have tall plantings 
broken with lower ones, until they finally 
run ont to very low plants at the edge. 
In fact, every bed, as well asin larger 
displays, the relation of one bed to the 
other should be treated in this way 
While the beds are al! more or less 
formal, they should not appear stiff, every 
plant should have plenty of room for full 
development ard where a number of ver 
ieties are used in one bed, the tall ones 


‘should be massed, but here and there one 


should rise above the lower ones, su as to 
present a loose and pleasing arrangements 
in this manner every plrnt will show it, 
valuable points more advantagously. For 


‘example, a bed planted only with Wicus 
‘elastica would look ver7 stiff, but inte- 


mingled with the graceful Grevellea 


robusta and a border of ivy, it-would lose: 
this stiffness and present a very pleasing 
effect. This shows that by careful study 
we can improve the bad points cf ‘one 
plant with the good ones of another. 

Particulur stress should be given to the 
selection of the various tints, blendin 
richly colored foliage tastefully with the. 
more gorgeous tinted flowers, so as not 
to create too big a contrast. Beds of solid 
colors, alternating with some of less 
contrast, will harmoniously tie the entire 
display together and this will help greatly 
to achieve the desired plan. It is in the: 
designer’s power to present a very brill- 
iant or a very quiet picture according to 
the scheme that is required. 

Quiet and res-ful effects are worked out 
by using tints of various blues, white and 
grey, variegated, glaucous and bronze 
foliage with a little touch of red, and 
Anthericum vittatum var. punica, Grana- 
tium pumila, Abelia rupestris heliotrope, 
Plumbago capensis, coerulea and alba, 
Phyeglius capensis, santolina and Abu- 
tilon Savitzli lend themselves well for 
this purpose. 

Much more could be said'on the subject, 
but, in my opinion, one runs no risk of 
failures by adhering to the points laid out 
in my modest essay. 


of Ei 
Mertais ALN 
Sweer Scapious, LARGE-FLOWERING, 
DovuBLE. 
Showy free-flowering plants, sweet- 


scented, producing a fine effect in shrub 
beries and mixed ._rders 
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AROSES:* 


While other departments of floriculture 


have made wonderful progress durin, the 


past ten years, in none of them has it 
been as great asin the winter forcing of 
roses, and to-day hundreds of large estab- 
lishments are devoted to this work, while 
every small florist has his rose heuse, and 
the sale of cut blooms generally equals 
the amount received from all other fluwers 
combined, 

Although it is true that roses, to be 
successfully grown, require careful atten- 
tion, it is not true that there is any won- 
derful secret that one must acquire in 
order to grow them, and, while the inex- 
perienced rose grower cannot expect the 
highest sucess, it is hoped that if the 
directions here given are carefully fol- 
lowed many mistakes may be prevented. 
The work of the rose grower generally 
begins with the propagation aud growing 
of the plants, and therefore we will com- 


mence with that operation and follow 
along with the various steps as the season 
advances, 

Rose plants for forcing purposes are 
generally grown from cuttings of the new 
wood. The rule generally given for learn- 
ing if the plants are in proper condition 
to be used for cuttings, ie, when in 
bending a branch the wood snaps, does 
not hold for roses, as cuttings should not 
be made until the buds in the axils of the 
leaves have become firm and hard. Some 
consider that the lower buds ona stem 
are in good condition vhn the flower 
buds are ready to be cut. while others 
believe that the best time for making the 
cuttings is when the Luds begin to show 
color. At any rate, the cuttings should 
be made before the leaf buds begin to 
swell. The cuttings made as soon as the 
buds have formed ant the wood has lost 
its sucaulent nature, will root quicker and 


a much larger per cent. of them will form 
roots, or ‘strike’ as it is called, If the 


‘variety is a new and choice one the blind 


shocts or those that have not formed 


flower buds, are often used for making 
* cuttings. 


While it may be done occa- 
sionally without marked injury, if per- 
sisted in the tendency will be to develop 
plants that form few flowering stems, and 
the results will not be satisfactory, so that 
the eontinued use of the blind shoots is 
not to be recommended. 

When the stems have long internodes, 
and particularly if it is a nev sort, a 
cutting should be obtained from every 
go d bud, but those at the lower part of 
the stem and all at the upper portion that 
are to any extent soft and succulent 
should be rejected, The cuttings of 


‘varieties with short joints should contain 


two or more buds, Cuttings should be 
from 1} to 3 inches long, with one bud 
near the top at any rate and with the 
lower end cut off smoothly at right angles 
with a sharp knife. If the upper leaf is 
large about one-half of it should be cut 
away and the other leaves {if any) should 
be rubbed off. 

The cuttings should be dropped into 
water to prevent their drying out, and as 
soon as possible should be placed in the 
propagating bed, This should contain 
about four inches of clean sharp sand of 


_ medium fineness, and should have heating 
“pipes beneath to give bottom heat. Set 


the cuttings in rows about 2 inches apart 
and three-fourths of an inch in the row 
and press the sand firmly about them... 
At once wet them down thoroughly, and 
if the weather is clear and bright the beds 
should be shaded during the middle of 
the day for the first week. The propa- 
gating house should be kept at a tempera- 
ture at night of 58 or 60 degrees with 
about 10 degrees more of bottom heat. 
During the day it should bo well venti- 
lated to keep up the bottom heat and 
thus promote root development and to 
admit fresh air, but a temperature 10 
degrees higher than at night is desirable. 
In about three or four weeks with 
proper care eyery cutting should be rooted. 


_ The requirements for success as noted 


above are:—Good cuttings, clean sharp 
sand, a proper temperature, shading when 
necessary, and an occasional wetting down 
of the bed in order that the cuttings may 
not any time become dry. If the house 
is inclined to dry out, or if the weather is 
bright, the cuttings as well as the walks 
should be sprinkled occasionaliy and the 
ventilation shouid have careful attention. 
It is best to use fresh sand for each batch 
of cuttings. 

When the roots are three-fourths of an 
inch long the cuttings shonld be potted 
off into 2 or 2} inch pots, pressing the 
soil firmly. The best soil for the potting 
of rose cuttings is made of equal parts of 
leaf mold, or decayed pasture sods, and 
garden loain, with a little cow manure 
and bore meal, and sand in proportion 
to the heaviness of the soil. After being 
potted the cuttings should be placed in a | 
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house with a night temperature of a little 
less than 60 degrees. They require the 
same care as other plants, careful water- 
ing with an occasional syringing to keep 
down red spider, proper ventilation, aud 
an avoidance of draughts and direct sun- 
light for afew days, being the main things 
desired, 

Unless tobacco stems are strswn on the 
beds it will be necessary fo burn tobacco 
stems once or twice a week in the house 
or syringe them with tobacco water, 
From the time the cuttings are potted off 
until they have finished flowering and 
are ready to be thrown out or rested they 


should be kept growing, every precaution . 


being taken to avoid a check if the best 
results are desired. Some prefer to grow 
the piants rapidly until they are in four- 
inch pots and then give thema rest. As 
soon as the roots have filled the pots and 
before the plants become pot-bound shift 
to 3 or 84 inch pots. If they have good 
care the first batch will soon fill 4 inch 
pots and will be strong enough to plant 
in the keds for early flowering, while the 
others as they come on can _ be re-potted 
and will soon be large enovgh to be trans- 
ierred to the beds. Only strong well- 
grown plants should be used. By early 
planting not only can a large crop of 
plooms be secured during the summer, 
when there is a good demand at a fair 
price, but the plants w;ll be so strong 
that they will be able to give large crops 
during the autumn and early winter, 
when they are most needed. 


Plant Notes. 


THE GLADIOLUS is a native of South 
Africa, Western Asia, and Southern 
Europe. It is indispensable wherever 
known. It is easily grown, succeeds on 
any soil and is not liable to the attacks 
of insect pests or fungus disease. They 
flower at different seasons—some early, 
some medium, and others late—so that a 
succession of flowers may be kept up 
nearly all the year round. The colors are 
of almost every shade, and very rich and 
brilliant. {t may be planted ten inches 
deep and left in the bed for years, until 
it gets too clese to the surface. Every 
year the new bulb forms on top of the 
old one, so it rises about an inch annually, 
Tf alate frost cuts the young sprout to 
the ground it continues 10 grow just the 
same, and is not discouraged by being cut 
back repeatedly. If the bulb is placed 
wrong side up it grows about as well; 
and if it has to stand in water for days, 
or endure drouth for months, it will make 
the hest of its opportunities, giving an 
abundance of bloom. When the first few 
flowers open, the spike may be cut and 
kept in the house as well as on the plant, 
giving constant bloom for one or two 
weeks, according as the weather is warm 
or cool. As a flower to ship, it is un- 
equalled. In regard to their culture, the 
bulbs must not freeze at any time. They 
may be planted and covered six inches ; 
this will prevent their blowing over when 

‘in bloom. While growing the gladiolus 
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needs the same care that other crops do. 
lt is not well to plough under rank 
manure. but it may be put on the surface. 
after planting. Other things being equal, 
a bulb is valuable in proportion to its 
vertical diameter. A bulb which has not 
bloomed is roundish or conical, but a 
thin, watch-shaped bulb has bloomed and 
possibly ripened seed. A conical bulb. 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter will 
produce as fine a spike as a larger one 
and will cost much less, Cutting off the 
spike when the first flower opens, without 
cutting the foliage, relieves the drain on 
the bulb and allows it to grow larger and 
thicker. Take up the bulb, cut or break 
off the tops and spread where they will 
dry. Then they may be put in the cellar, 
not-over four inches deep, in boxes, crates 
or baskets. After two or three weeks they 
may be cleaned, the roots and the old 
lulbs removed. It is not best to keep 
them too near the surface. We cannot 
determine the value of a gladiolus by 
weight, measure or chemical analysis. 

When it appeals to our taste we call it 
beautiful and admire ft, aluhough some- 

times we can hardly tell why. However, 
there are certain characteristics that aro 
generally conceded to be desirable, among 

which are the following : —Healthy, vigor- 

ous growth, with tongh foliage not easily 
broken by the wind. The leaves should 

be ample so as to build up a large bulb,. 
and if they grow upright, without droop- 

ing, so much the bettcr. The spike should 

be tall and straight, with ample capacity 

to take up water to sustain a good number 
of open flowers. The flowers should face 

one way, and be so arrat.ged on the spike 

as to make a broad and compact appear- 

ance without crowding. The size is not 

so important, but most people prefer 

good sized flowers. It is very desirable 

that the petals be thick so as not to wilt 

easily. Color is of great importance; if 

that be unsatisfactory, all other good 

points that it may possess go for nothing. 

Whether light or dark, let it be clear and 

pure, not muddy nor faded looking. 
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KRuberous Bezoninas. 


* This most beautiful class of handsome flowering plants has been wonderfully improved durin last f 

invaluable for the decoration of the greenh use or conservatory, where they Brediiaees Tego ead ASE device Thai Genk 
some large flowers, often measuring 4 inches in diameter, are of the mst brilliantly varied and delicately beautiful shades, from the 
purest white to the deepest crimson including yellow. bronze, rose and other intermediate shades. ‘These Begonias are algo eminent] 
adapted for tedding. and are largely used in England and elsewhere for this purpose. : 


Begonia, International Prize BLT ei 

+ Tubercus. Single and Double. 7 Nee 
An unrivalled strain, saved from 
the best felected blooms of the 
finest English, French and Gorman 
large-flowered hybrid varieties; of 
superior size. form and colour. 
Sealed pkts., 2s. 6d. 


Begonia, Hybrida Marmorata 
fl. pl.—The plants are of sturdy 
habit and produce upright-stand- 
ing, very double flowers of great ¥& 
size (up to 44 inches in diameter), 
with beautifully spotted and mar- 
bled petals. When in full flower 
these robust free-blooming plants, 
with their ample dark green foliage 
are most attractive. 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Begonia, Single. Tuberous- 
rooted, choice mixed. 1s. pkt. 


Begonia, Double, Tuberous- ae ; 
rooted, choice mixed, 1s 6d. pkt. Begonia Marmorata fl. pl. 


eo 


Gioximi=sa. 


Greenhouse or stovehous: perennials of great beauty. ‘I'he most lovely combi- 
nations of colour are found in their large campanulate flowers, which stand about 
6 inches above thick grand leaves of the finest silky or velvety texture. ‘he seed is 
easily raised in a moist heat. Sow from September to December. ‘They thrive ina 
warm, rather close atmosphere. requiring plenty of moisture at the root, but little or 
no watering overhead, which is likely to rot the flowers and leaves. Avoid cold 
draughts of air. The soil must be light and rich. and well drained. 


Gloxinia, Hybrida Grandiflora Crassi- 
folia. Finest exhibition varieties. mixed 
colours. 1s. and ls. 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, New French Tigred and 
Spotted Varieties. — Saved from a 
selection of the finest of these most 
beautiful varieties, of immense size and 
great substance, rich colours. 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, Defiance, ‘The Scarlet 
Gloxinia.”—Large erect flowers, glow- 
ing crimson scarlet; the edges of the 
petals are delicately frilled which adds 
considerably to their appearance, 1s. 6d. 
pkt. 

New Giant Gloxinia (Guoxinia Hypripa 
Giganrwa)—This strain produces flowers 
of quite unusual dimensions. ‘The seed 
is gathered only from strikingly beauti- 
ful flowers, which measure 44 to 5 inches 
across, and the show of colour thus pro- 
duced is rich and varied in the extreme. Gloxinia. 


Single Tuberous Begonia. 1s. 6d. pkt. 


_ SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN, 
Za Rundie Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350. 
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Lanxy Crorons with tops of good color 
can be used to advantage in the filling up 
of fireplaces and in the formation of plant 
groups in any part of dwellings. Dracenas 
of like character can be used in a similar 
way. These plants work wonders when 
skilfully arranged along with palms and 
other plants of adullcolor. These can be 
and draczenas will come in handy later en 
for furnishing propagating material for 
fresh stock. Any of the above noted 
plants not needed, and not good as 
specimens can be planted out in the open 
and taken up ater for stock. 


Frrronras, marantas, and small well 
colored plants of Pandanus Veitchii make 
up exquisitely when used together in 
dishes or baskets. Panicum variegatum, 
when used sparingly, helps to color up 
such work, besides giving it a light, 
graceful finish, 


A New Race «F PeLarcontum.—The 
German hybridists haye in recent years 
succeeded in calling into existence a rac 
of pelargoniums of a self-supporting bushy 
habit, wonderful coloring, and a freedom 
in flowering that is quite remarkable (says 
the English Horticultural Trade Journal). 
These have found great favor as market 
plants. The most successful hybridists 30 
far are Hrn. Max Biirger, of Halberstadt, 
and Hrn. Faiss, of Fewibach, near Stutt- 
cart, and both of them showed plants at 
Mannheim. One of the finest of Faiss’ 


varieties is Deutscher Rhum (1906);-the—— 


flowers have the coloring of the petals of 
Cattleyia labiata, with two large purplish 
magenta-red blotches. Equally good, and 
belonging to the P. Odier section are the 
three following varieties, viz, Andenken 
an Friedrich Schiller (1905) ; the flowers 
of a bright flame color with five sharply 
marked black patches, a striking very free 
flowering variety, and first-class market 
plant; Wolfgang Goethe, having flowers 
of dark purplish carmine with five clearly 
defined, deep violet spots, large and slightly 
waved; Ludwig Uhland (19:6), !arge cir- 
cular blooms, of an aniline red color, also 
decorated with five dark violet patches, 
very peculiar in regard to the color; the 
growth of this plant is moderate as regards 
the height, and robust. A conspicuous 
representative of the P. diadematum class 
is Wilhelm Hauff (3906), the flowers light 
purplish rose-pink with white stripes and 
chestnut-brown spots in the two upper 
petals, extremely abundant bloomer, 
strongly waved blooms, and large trnss. 
Another of the Odier pelargoniums is 
‘Ostergruss, a novelty of 1905, one of the 
earliest and latest to bloom. The colors 
are bright amaranth, spotted black on the 
five petals. 


H GEBHARDT (August J. Gebhardt) 
e Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 
nist, Grenfell Street (Rear of No. 70, 
right opposite Bible House) Adelaide. 
Repairs to Garden Tools and Implements 
a speciality, Keys fitted to any lock or 
any given sample. ; ; 


New Varieties IN Canna. - Herrn. 
Pfitzer has two pew canna varieties which 
by reason of their dark colors are very 
attractive. and should be brought to the 
notice of our readers. W. Pfizer describes 
them as follows :—Mephisto. leaves deep 
dark green, flowers blackish purple blood 
red with amaranth, velvety, one of the 
darkest colored varieties of the day ; 
Schwabenland, leaves brownish-red mar- 
bled dark greet, flowers grand, four 
petaled, velvety dark red flower spikes, 
loose, and grrceful, well elevated above 
the striking foliage.—Mollers’ Deutsche 
Gartner Zeitung. 


Primuas, -— There are some plants 
considered of little value commercially, 
not from any want of inerit in the plants 
themselves, but because they are usually 
so poo:ly grown that they are practically 
insignificant and worthless, and this can 
be said with more truth perhaps of prim- 
ulas than any other plants. There are 
but few things more unsightly than poor 
starved primulas with foliage and flowers 
but half developed;.on the other hand, 
if primulas and cinerarias as well are 
grown in such a manner that all they are 
capzble of is brought out there is no 
question but that their cultivation is as 
profitable as that of many other things 
that take more time and labor to bring 
to perfection. Don’t starve them for 
want of pot room; don’t let them yet 
dry; keep them as cool as possible. 


Corron-GRowiIne IN NorTtHERN TERRI- 
toRY,—Tbe Northern Territory of Aus- 
tralia consists of 335,116,800 acres, and 
has a coastal frontage of 1,200 miles to 
the Indian Ocean, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of Port Darwin, which is 
inhabited principally by Chinese, sugar- 
cane, cinnamon, ramie or vegetable silk 
hemp, cocoanuts, rubber, and many other 
plants of economie value are successfully 
cultivated. ‘he population is small in 
the extreme, containing only 900 whites 
and 2,700 Chinese, in addition to the 
aborizinal population, There can be no 
doubt that the climate and a large portion, 
of the soil are eminently suitable for the 
cultivation of cotton—so much so, that 
cotton has disseminated itself without the 
help of man, and may also be considered 
as part of the North Australian flora, and 
is found for nearly 400 miles inland. 
The fact that of the eight species of 
gossypium or cotton seven varieties are 
found in the Northern Territory, while 
two occur only in Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, and 
one only in New South Wales, shows 
conclusively that the Northern Territory 
is the natural home of the cotton plant. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Oarriage Proprietors, 

All Funerals conducted under personal 

supervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 

Phones—Adelaide 1077, Port 110, and 

Semaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78, 


The Orchard. 


Codlin Moth Spraying, 


[By George Quryy]. 


As soon as the flowers fall from the 
apple and pear trees, spraying should be 
applied to them to prevent attacks of the 
first brood of codlin moths, There are 
various arsenical compounds which have 
proved useful against these insects, 
amongst which are Kedzie’s arsenite of 
soda in limewater ; paris green, which is 
arsenite of copper, and arsenite of lead 
There is often difficulty in obtaining paris 
green in a pure state, and, owing to the 
great rapidity with which it sinks to the 
bottom of the spray-vessel it is more 
trouolesome to distribute evenly than the 
other two. In this State Kedzie’s formula 
has proved, when properly applied, to be 
very effective. In Victoria a great many 
growers favor arsenite of lead spray 
Although both of these preparations may 
be bought already made up, should any 
fruitgrowers wish to prepare them them- 
selves, they can do so by the following 
processes .—Kedzie’s Forinnla— Boil 1 lb. 
of white arsenic with 2 lb. of washing 
soda in uw gallon of water until the whole 
is dissolved. which will tase from twenty 
minutes to hilf an hour. This should be 
securely bottled, and lubelled ‘* Poison,” 
and at the sume time Le kept away from 
the reach of children and thoughtless 
personr. For use aga spray take from 
6 to 8 lb. of freshly-burnt lime, and slake 
it in a few gallons of water. When slaked 
strain out any unliquefied sediment; 
then pour in 1 pint of the arsenic solu- 
tion, and after it has stvod and been 
stirred for some little time make up the 
bulk for spraying to 40 gallons. The 
formula for making the arsenite of lead 
spray, as yviven by the Victorian Journal 
of Agriculture, consists of boiling 1 lb of 
arsenic and 2 |b. of washiny soda in halt 
a gallon of water until they are dissolve | 
Then 7 Ib. of acetate of lead is dissofved 
in one gallon of warm water. When th s 
has cooled down, the arsenic-soda solution 
is gradually stirred into it until both are 
thoroughly mixed. This will give about 
12 pints of stock solution, and 1 pint is 
used in 30 gallons of water. It is needless 
to say this stock solution should also be 
labelled ‘* Poison” and kept out of reach. 
It may be mentioned that the arsenic 
solution and the lead-acetate solution 
should not be mixed warm, or great effer- 
vescence will result, and the compound is 
apt to waste out of the vessel. It may be 
worth while repeating that all of these 
arsenical compounds are insoluble in 
water when they are properly blended for 
spraying, consequently they must be 
constantly agitated whilst being applied 
through the spray-pump, because it is the 
fine particles suspended in the water 
which form the remedy, Should they be 
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improperly compounded and any arsenic 
reinain in solution the foliage of the tree 
to which the spray is applied must inevit- 
ably be scorched. It may be worth re- 
peating that the reason why it is no nse 
Spraying with arsenical compounds for 
codlin moth before the fruit is set is 
because this insect does not emerge in 
the moth form from its winter stage to 
deposit eggs until the blossoming of the 
trees takes place ; consequently any appli- 
cation before this period would be a waste 
of labor and material. The reason why 
the fruits should be sprayed as soon as 
they are formed is not so much that they 
are attacked almost instantly by the 
caterpillars, because the eggs have to ke 
deposited, and a week or two elapse 
before the caterpillars start to feed upon 
the fruits, but because it is necessary to 
force some of the poisonous spray into 
the calyx cups of the upstanding, newly- 
formed fruits. The fruits grow rapidly, 
and the calyx lobes close ovcr these cups 
sufficiently to prevent the ingress of any 
future spraying, but not sufficiently to 
prevent the small caterpillar finding its 
way in. and thus puncturing the fruit 
with impunity. If the fruits are coated 
with the poison, the young caterpillar 
usually takes in a small portion with its 
food when puncturing the skin. As the 
moths which emerge from the winter 
stage hatch out irregularly over a period 
of many weeks from the blossoming of 
the tree onwards, and as the young fruits 
rapidly swell avd leave exposed portions 
of the surface uncoated by the first spray, 
it becomes necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion yery quidkly se as to aircumvent 
these insects. Consequently the second 
spraying is given from a week to ten days 
after the first, which means in a fairly 
large orchard that as soon as the first is 
completed the second is undertaken. 
About a fortnight after the completion of 
the second spraying a third is applicd. 
Asa rule, these three applications tend 
to intercept most of the first brood of 
insects, but it becomes necessary owing 
either te an influx of moths from other 
places or from the few that have escaped 
capture or poisoning to apply further 
sprayings after Christmas, «nd for late- 
ripening kinds, such as Stone Pippins, 
Rome Beauty, and Rokewood apples, and 
the Jater varieties of pears, a spraying 
given well into February is very etfective. 
1 would strongly urge growers not to 
neglect the early sprayings and imagine 
that Providence is goisg to favor them 
very much beyond what has occurred in 
other years, It is no use spraying fruits 
after the caterpillars have found a lodging 
therein. Tho spraying is a preventive 
pure and simple. For the late spraying, 
argenite of lead, owing to not disfiguring 
the fruits, should be worthy of a trial. 
emer MAE AS SURI 


During the last twenty jears 27,000 
acres of hops have been grubbed up in 
England, with a loss to British labour of 
about half’a million a year. 


\ x / 4 
The Daiy. 
Caring for Milk. 


The secret of keeping milk is to cool it 
quickly, or heat it to a Pasteurizing or 
germ destroying temperature. In a small 
way the former can be accomplished by 
setting the milk can in freshly-pumped 
water and stirring frequently. Well water 
is, however, seldom cooler than 50 deg., 
so ice water is almost a necessity. In 
addition, a cooler and aerator should be 
used, in which the milk is made to flow 
slowly over a cold surface into a receiving 
can. Milk thus cooled will remain sweet 
a long time. 

New skimmed milk was totally un- 
known, not in existence, before the advent 


. of the centrifugal cream separator. Many 


persons incorrectly think of separator 
skimmed milk as the same old product, 
left after taking the cream from the top 
of the milk, but new skimmed milk, from 
the separator, is a totally different thing 
from old skimmed milk from pans or cans. 
New skimmed milk has in it the sweet 
nutritious sugar of milk, while in the old 
skimmed milk this wholesome sugar has 
turned to unwholesome lactic acid or 
vinegar Lean persons take sugar to yet 
fat ; fat persons take vinegar to get lean; 
so one difference between new skimmed 
and old skimmed inilk should be »pparent. 
New skimmed milk, fresh from the sepa 

rator, has had the microbes and bacteris 
of disease removed from it ly centrifugal 
ferce, while old skimme | milk, left after 
cream has been allowed to rise in the old 
way, has been a feeding and breeding bed 
for these saine germs. 

Think of the opposite charaeter of the 
new skimmed milk, fresh from the sepa- 
rator, and the stale, flat, ready-to-sour, 
gravity skimmed milk; you will agree 
that each should have so distinct a name 
that they would never be mistaken for 
one another. The one should have a 
name signifying pure, s-eet, nutritious, 
wholesome food; the other might be 
called microbactovinegarus —iniicative of 
the microbes and hacteria in it, and the 
change of the milk suyar to milk vinogar. 

Milk exposed to the air, as in setting, 
will absorb any evil odour that may be in 
the apartment ; and in the cleanest apart- 
ment there is more or less odor and dust. 
The centrifugal separator almost entirely 
eliminates this exposure of the milk, 
thus producing sweeter, purer, better 
keeping milk and cream, and in butter of 
better quality. Only perfectly sweet, clean 
utensils should be used about the dairy. 
Milk should be drawn by clean hands 
(not wet with milk) into clean pails, from 
cows having clean udders, and poured 
through a double-thick or triple-thick 
cheese-cloth strainer. This is only fair 
traatment for the milk at the start. 
Whether the milk is to be set or separ- 
ated, the operation should be immediate. 


Milk is not improved by “ standing 
around.”? Milk enemies never rest for a 
moment, 


Caring for Cream. 

The centrifugal separator, more nearly 
than any other method, secures all the 
cream or butter fat from he whole milk. 
This is an absolute fact—experiments will 
at once prove it. Chemical tests show 


only a trace of fat left in separator: 


skimmed milk, A properly constr.icted, 
properly operated centrif gal separator 
should not Jeave more than three one- 


hundredths of one per cent. of the butter 


fat in the skimmed milk. whereas gravity, 
or old method, systems lose from one- 
quarter to one-half of the creain. It is. 
possible, with the best separator, to 
reduce this waste to below one one- 
thousandth part of the butter fat. This 
means a difference in favor cf ihe sepa- 
rator of at least three-quarters of a pound, 
of butter to every 100 pounds of milk. 

With a good market at hand a very 
profitable way of disposing of dairy pro- 
ducts is cream selling. Cream should 
command practically the full price of the 
whole milk required to produce it, thus 
leaving the sweet skimmed milk on the- 
farm as a by-product of much value. 
Cream that is to be sold should be cooled 
to 40 or 50 degrees, immediately after 
leaving the separator, and held at that 
femperature until delivered. If it can be- 
kept below 40 degrees it will improve in 
body by. standing one or two days, be- 
coming heavier and firmer and showing 
little or no disposition to turn sour. In 
large refrigerating establishments cream 
is often held a week or two for making 
ice cream or confectionery. Such cream 
whips to advantage, separator cream being 
superior fer that purpose. 

Cream should be cared for as soon as 
the separation is finished, If there is. 
froth on top it should be stirred down, 
otherwise it is liable to become bitter and 
injure the butter. Ifa simple bowl sepa- 
rator is used there will be little or no 
froth and the cream will have a smooth, 
velvety feeling, thus being in best condi- 
tion for butter making and commercial 
purposes, Ifthe separator has a compli- 
cated bowl, in which the milk passes 
through numerous narrow openings and 
over much metal surface, the cream will 
be quite frothy; this froth will not stir 


- down readily, for it will consist of par- 


tially churned butter. Itis best to remove. 
this froth entirely, otherwise the butter 
will have a bitterish, metallic taste. There 
is loss by removing this froth from cream 
obtained by complicated bowls, but the 
quality of the butter makes it necessary. 
If for no other reasoy the complicated 
separator bowl should be avoided, as this 
loss will saon amount to large figures. 
For butter-making cream should be 
kept in a clean, well-ventilated place,. 
wholly away from odors. Immediately 
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after coming from the separator it should 
be thoroughly cooled, then gradually 
brought to a temperature of 60 to 70 
degrees and frequently stirred. In this 
way it soon ripens. The ripening process 
is hastened by the higher temperature ; 
but when the temperature is above 70 
degrees there is danger of hostile fermen- 
tation. When churning is done twice a 
week a temperatura uf about 60 degrees 
is about right for ripening. Stirring three 
times a day is essential to good ripening. 
New cream should not be added to old 
within twelve hours of churning time, as 
it has not time to ripen. If cream is to 
churned less frequently, say once a week, 
it is well to keep the temperature as low 
as possible until a day or two before 
churning; if it is not then sufficiently 
Tipe it should be heated to 70 degrees, 
afterward, at churning time, the tempera- 
ture being lowered. The proper ripeness 
of cream may be determined by acid test. 
Experienced butter makers, however, 
depend largely on aroma, appearance, and 
consistency. ’ 

The ripening process, as explained by 
science, is the development of certain 
species of bacteria or living organisms. 
These germs are propagated at will, are 
bought and sold commercially. They 
help in butter-making somewhat as yeast 
helps in bread-making. It must not be 
supposed, however, that these commercial 
starters will insure good butter where 
any vital details are at fault ; they simply 
insure a fair, quick start. Commercial 
bacteria are identical with those growing 
naturally in the finest, cleanest dairies, 
where all condi‘ions favor the making of 
high-grade butter. 


The ideal way to dispose of the product 
of the dairy 1s to market the cream or 
butter and keep the skimmed milk at 
home. The fat carries no fertility away 
with it; the skimmed milk can be profit- 
ably converted into veal and pork, and a 
large manure pile will be left. 


Molasses feeds are becoming popular in 
America. They are made of various mix- 
tures of zrains, oat offal, refuse from 
flouring mills, ground corn- stalks, finely- 
ground hay, rice hulls, malt sprouts dis- 
tillers’ and brewers’ grains, cotton seed 
meal and similar products with 10 to 30 
per cent. molasses. 
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The Farm, 


When is Draining Necessary ? 


1, Whenever after rain water remains 
in the furrows or stump holes. 

2. When the soil sticks to your shoes 
or horses’ feet and farm tools. 

3. Whenever you see water in the foot: 
prints of a horse or other animals. 

4, When animals sink deeply into the 
soil. 

5. When the rays of the sun form a 
hard crust on the soil. 

6. Whenever after heavy rain the little 
holes in the ground show more water in 
them than in other parts. 

7. If after rain a stizk is put into the 
ground and taken out, water will rise in 
the hole. 

8 If crops will grow better when the 
land is gathered up into small ridges 

In the first place. we get rid of the 
stagnant water, both on tho surface and 
below it. Stagnant water has an injuri- 
ous effect on vegetation. it is deprived of 
its oxygen, and whlle it remains in the 
soil it prevents fresh water from taking 
its place. Water held in suspension is 
detrimental to plant life, and must be 
kept moving ; it also opens the soil and 
lets the air in after it. 

Thus, draining resolves itself into keep- 
ing the water moving, to prevent its 
stagnating and souring the. soil. No 
crops, unless perhaps rice and New Zealand 
flax, can prosper in water-logged land. 


Experiments with Barley. 


As a result of experiments with barley 
conducted by the Yorkshire College autho- 
rities in conjunction with the Yorkshire 
Council for Agricultural Education, the 
following conclusions are drawn by Pro- 
fessor Seton :— 

1, Two-and-a-half to 3 bushels per acre 
seem to be a sufficient seeding of barley 
for both yield and quality. 

2. At Garforth the results from “ pick- 
ling” have, so far, shown that the treat- 
ment adopted may be depended upon as 
a simple and cheap preventive against 
smut. One pound of bluestone (sulphate 
of copper) dissolved in 1 gallon of water, 
and distributed over 1 sack (4 bushels) of 
seed, was the amount used. It may be 
that a smaller quantity would be equally 
efficacious in preventing smut, and, if so, 
tkere would then be less risk of injury to 
the young plant. 

3, For medium-class soils in good con- 
dition it would seem that au application 
of about 5 cwt. of salt per acee improves 
the yield, and possibly the quality, of 
barley. 

4, On medium class soils in only mode- 
rate condition artificial manures can be 
profitably used, For the production of 
the best yield and quality a “complete” 
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’ mixture seems necessary. Such a mixture 


may consist of the following :— 

About | cwt. sulphate of ammonia, or 
a corresponding quantity of nitrate of 
soda, top-dressed some time after the 
barley is through the ground, 2 cwt. 
super, 2 cwt. kainit. 


Mulching 


The reaver will find (says Weathers’ 
“Garden Plants’’) this expression used 
many times in connection with the cul. 
tural directions given for various plants, 
I is, therefore, advisable to explain its 
meaning and value. 

A “mulch” or ‘mulching,’ in garden- 
ing language, means an extra covering of 
soil, rotten leaves. or manure, either 
separately or combined, placed over the 
roots of plants, either after the 1.tter 
have been newly planted or a4 any period 
during their growth when it may be con- 
sidered advisable. 

The advantages of mulching may be 
summed up as follows :— 

1, During the hot and dry summer 
months it preve ts excessive evaporation 
from the soil, and thus not only preserves 
the moisture from the roots to absorb, 
but it also prevents the soil from becom- 
ing excessively het by day and cold by 
night, thus maincaining a more regular 
temperature 

2. In winter it protects the roots from 
frost, and also keeps the soil warmer. 

3, When a rich mulch is applied to 
newly planted trees and shrubs, it not 
only has the above advantages, but the 
manurial matters contained in it are 
washed down into the soil, and enrigh it 
with food for the benefit of the newly 
formed or forming roots. 

4. A good mulching of rich manure to 
all kinds of fruit trees after they have set 
their fruits is highly beneficial in assisting 
them to swell rapidly and ripen more 
quickly Onceaplant no matter whether 
a tree. shrub, or annual—begins to de- 
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velop fruit and seeds, a demand is made 
upon its reserve materials. If these are 
not quite sufficient to meet the demand. 
it is easy to conceive that the extra food 
supplied by means of a good mulching 
will supply the deficiency. 

On the subject of winter mulching the 
“ Fruitgrower ” remarks :—Do winter 
mulches do harm or good? This may 
seem a curious questimn to many readers, 
but there is so much difference as to what 
constitutes a mulch that we are not sur- 
prised such a question should be put. 
Some say winter mulches do harm, that 
they are cold, or keep the soil cold, and 
consequently retard growth. Well, that 
again depends not only upon the nature 
of the mulch, but the season, What is a 
mulch? Well,a mulch. broadly speaking, 
may be made of a ything almost, used as 
a coyerivg around the roots of a tree or 
bush or on the top of a bed. In summer 
we put on a mulch to certain crops to 
keep the roots cool, and that coolness 
comes from preventing the heat of the 
sun striking into the soil covered. It 
retards maturity, and is useful to that 
end, always provided that mulch is damp 
and of a low,er temperature than the soil 
itself, Now with regard to the winter 
mulch: Does it retard growth and do 
harm to crops? That, to a great extent 
depends upon the nature of the mulch 
and the conditions. For instance, a man 
claims that a winter mulching of stable 
manure acts as a cold sheet and retards 
growth, but, at the same time, he fails to 
see that a mulch of stable manure may 
not, properly treated, be itself of a lower 
temperature than the soil, If not, how 
can it retard growth? Take our mulch - 
it is composed of stable manure and loam, 
well mixed. It woald never do to say 
that the application of such a blanket in 
winter to the strawberr) bed and plant 


could keep them cold, and thus retard . 


growth. On the contrary, it would pro- 
tect the rootlets from a very severe and 
destructive frost, and furnish them with 
a good supply of plant food at the sune 
time. We claim that the free use of this 


mulch, made up as it is of short stable | 


manure only and loam, is productive of 
wonderful results, and especially when. 
put on strawberry beds which are two 
years old or more. No grower can test 
this method without seeing that the 
improvement in the health of the plants 
and the size and quantity of the fruits 
are most marked, and when once used it 
will never be discarded. We quite agree 
that to throw on a lot of hard cakes of 
coarse manure, loaded with straw and 
general refuse, may retard the growth of 
an asparagus bed if it is done under 
certain conditions, but even only then. 
In winter—that is, when wintry weather 
prevails—the soil is as cold as it can well 
be, and whether wet mulch is put on or 
not will not make any difference. In 
open weather it is well, naturally, for the 
air and light to act on the soil; that is 
why such a mulch, if used, should be 
removed when the weather is open, to 
induce early growth. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


For explanation of points see previous issues. 


Egg Culture. 


Why does England import 700,090,900 
to 800,000,090 of ‘ezgs every year, and 
pay over £2,500,000 for them 1 The 
auswer is: That the demand for egzs 1s 
steadily increasing, while the home pro- 
duc9 is either lessening or stvtionary in 
amount. : 

The importation of Freach e393 into 
England his increase | to a 930 incredible 
degres. {t has risen from about L5),0 )9,090 
to 709,000,000 annually since 1850, while 
the yalue per 1,000 has also increasod, 
until at length British importations cost 
the natioa nearly £3,090,000 sterling por 
annum. 

Eigg-culture in Franco is almost exclu- 
sively confined to small farmers, who 
carry it on in a vigorous and commercial 
spirit, and chiefly in Burgundy Nor- 
mandy, and Picordy. Every village has 
its weakiy market, to which farmars and 
their wives bring their produce In prefer 
ene to selling it at the farm to itinerant 
dealers. 

A merchant will sometimes buy 20,000 
eggs at one market; he takes them to his 
warehouse, where thoy are sorted and 
packed, and possibly sent off the same 
day to Paris or London. 

According to the conditions required 
by the buyers, the eggs are sometimes 
counted, sometimes “sized” by passing 


Ne ES 


them through a ring, and sometimes they 
are bought in bulk. They are sent to 
England in cases containing from 6 0 to 
1,200 each. It is found that the buck- 
wheat districts are those on which most 
eggs aro pzolucsl. This is worthy of 
note by bree lers. The production of eggs 
for market is one thing, and tbe hatching 
of than another. Thosa who have tried 
artificial hatching and rearing of poultry 
hive arrive] at tha conclusion that both 
egzs anl poaltry cin only be produced 
ona prying sevle by the firmars and by 
paople living -on s nall holdings, and this 
opinion stands to reason. About farm- 
yards and cottazes in rural districts hans 


» cin pick up fool thit would otherwise ba 


wasted, Bosides, let it be kept in mind 
that hans like to roam about, seurching 
for seeds. worms, ani particles of lime to 
furnish material out of which the shells 
of their exz3 are formod. If kept in con- 
firemans, excealing cire is requirel to 
supply the crevtura with such requisitas 
a3 their m vteraal instincts sven to require. 
What wo suzzest is that farmers and thosa 
possessing suffisient scrpe for keeping 
poultey should go fur more lirgely into 
the business of egz-culture than thay do 
at present. Why should they allow the 
great egs supply for Hagland to bain the 
hands of othars? Tha answer, we think, 
is: Tuat our farming classes generally 
look dowa contemptuously on the supoply- 
ing of egzs for market. It is thay think, 
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too small an affair to invite considrativn, 

Too small! Three millions of money 
carried off by the Ficnch! 

Is that a trade to be treated with in- 
difference ? 

Lately, we have l.cen hearing a great 
deal about women’s work, and of how 
young ladies should employ themselves, 
Here is something, at «li events, for 
farmers’ wives and daughters to set their 
faces to without the slighte-t derogation 
of rank, dignity, or char:cter, Let them 
take up in real earnest the culture of 
fowls, if only for the sake of the eggs, 
which, on a grezt aud remunerative scale, 
may be produced. Those women who 
already appropriate a portion of their 
leisure to this occupation deserve all 
honor, far more than those who spend 
hours over fancy work or weeks at the 
piano with the sole object cf gaining a 
doubifully valuable musical di,loma, 

Such refinements are undoubtedly very 
excellent things in their way, but, carried 
to excess, they we harmful, and tend to 
draw people away from many light and 
pleasant rmal pleasures which were the 
pride of the country-women in times not 
very long ago. 


The Domestic Goose. 


Daily use demonstrates what great 
services the snserine race renders to 
us; what great aid numerous conyeni- 
ences it affords. For even while living 
it abundantly supplics us with eggs and 
young birds for food, with feathers to 
soften our couch, and with quills as mute 
interpreters to express the thoughts that 
arise in our minds. And more,it is a 
most secure guardian of our persons and 
our dwellings, far more to be depended 
upon than the dog. : 

We apply the term ‘‘ domestic” to the 
goose, using only ‘ tame” for the duck 
to signify a much closer intimacy with 
and submission to the control of man, 
and, as a further contrast, the domestica- 
tion of the common goose Jike that of 
the fowl, hides itself, as we pursue it in 
its remotest depths, and obscurest mists 
of ancient history. By the Hebrews, as 
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by tmany mvuerh naturalists, ic would be 
clasged generically with the swan, and so 
be included in their list of unclean birds. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, it seems 
to have been the only domesticated water 
fowl, and appears to have held exactly 
the same place in their esteem, that it 
still retains, after the lapse of two or three 
thousand years, in our farm-yards, and on 
ourcommons. Indeed, a modern writer 
may escape a great part of the tronble of 
composing the natural history of the do- 
mestic goose, if he will only collect the 
materials that are scattered amongst 
ancient authors, A very early notice of 
them occurs in Homer. Penelope, relat- 
ing her dream, says— 
A team of twenty geese (a snow white train) 

Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 

Amuse my pensive hours. 

Pope’s version is both flat and inac- 
curate The ‘snow-white train, (I 
would bet Mr Pope a dish of tey—as he 
rhymes it—that Penlope’s geese were not 
snow-white, whatever the ganders might 
be), the ‘ limpid lake,’ the ‘ pensile hours’ 
are not Homeric, but Popeian. The 
literal translation of the Greek is ‘ I have 
twenty geese at home, that eat wheat out 
of water, and Iam delighted to look at 
them.” We omit the rest of her vision, 
as little to our purpose, but her mode of 
fattening them, and her complacent 
chuckle at seeing them thrive, could not 
be surpased by the most enthusiastic 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
If she entertained her numerous suitors 
with fat roast goose, it may partly explain 
why they stuck to her in so troublesome 
and pertinacious a manner, 

lt is very natural to inquire whence so 
remarkable and valuable a bird was 
originally obtained, brt the conclusion 
generally arrived at appéars to be 
inconsistant, not merely with truth, but 
even with probability namely, that it 
results from the crossing and intermixture 
of several wild species. None of these 
ancient accounts indicate any such fact, 
but, on the contary, declare that the do- 
mestic goose was in the earliest ages 
(dating with respect to man) exactly 
what it isnow. The very same argument 
that was used to show tnat the domestic 


_ goose is a combination of the grey-legged, 


white fronted, and bean geese, would 
equally prove that the Anglo-Saxon race 
of men is derived from a mixture of the 
Red Indian, the Yellow Chinese, and the 
tawny Moor.’ We cannot thorefore help 
suspecting very strongly that we shall err 
in referring the parentage of the common 
goose to any existing species. Mr Yarrell 
hesitatingly says that ‘the grey legged 
goose is considered to be the origin from 
which our valuable domesticated race is 
derived,’ and instances the union of a 
pinioned wild grey-legged gander with a 
domestic goose that had been assigned as 
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his mate. But those who have kept many 
different species of geese together well 
know what unaccountable attachments 
they are frequently forming, and they vre 
quite as likely to pair and rear young 
with individuals of a race apparently the 
most alien to themselves as with their 
own stock. Indeed, amongst geese it will 
be difficult to define the limits of species 
at least if the fertility of hybrids be the 
test. 

But the supposition that all our domes- 
ticated creatures must necessarily have 
an existing wild original, is mere assump- 
tion: and it has misled, and it is likely to 
mislead, investigators as far from the 
truth as did the old notion about fossil 
organic remains, that they were Litho- 
schemata, as Aldrovandus has it, sketches 
in stone, abortive efforts of nature. imper- 
fect embryos instead of fragmentary ruins 
of a former state of things Some natur- 
alists seem already to have had misgivings 
that such a theory respecting domestic 
animals is not tenable, according to the 
Rev. L. Jenyns. 

The domestic goose is usually considered 
as haying been derived from the grey 
legged goose, but such a circumstance is 
rendered highly improbable from the well 
known fact that the common gander, after 
attaining a certain age, is invariably white 
Montague also observes that « specimen 
of Anser ferus, which was shotin the wing 
by a farmer in Wiltshire, and kept alive 
many years, would never associate with 
the tame geese. 1n fact the origin of this. 
last is unknown.” 

The origin of the domestic goose is 
indeed unknown, if we look to man or his 
influence, to have originated so valuable 
and peculiar a species but not unknown 
if we believe it to have heen created by 
the same Almighty Power who animated 
the Mammoth, the Plesiosaurus, the and 
the Dodo. For let us grant that the grey 
legged goose is the most probable existing 
parent of the domestic sort, Now that is 
becoming a rare bird, and the more scarce 
a creature in a wild state, the scarcer it is 
likely still to become. 

The Toulouse goose which has been so 
much extolled and sold at such high prices 
is only the common domestic, enlarged 
by early hatching, very liberal feeding 
during youth, fine climate and perhaps by 
age 

Ducks and geese aro largely foragers, 
and use a large amount of grass in their 
feed. ‘They are therefore doubly profit- 
able, feeding both in the water and on 
the land. 
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The Biter Bit 


! The Price Government made no mistake 
when it sent Major Norton to England 
as South Australia’s commercial agent. 
Norton hustles like a beaver and is mak- 
ing the conservative Londouer order lamb 
and eggs in hissleep. The Fogtown mer- 
chant who deals in Danish “and Russian 
eggs scouted the idea of the final glory of 
the hen being landed in decent condition 
from far off Australia, and declined to 
stock the article. Then the S.A. agent 
laid seige to the biggest Russian egg man 
till he promised to compare samples at 
his own premises. He reckoned that he 
and Norton would meet by themselves, 
and cast an indifferent eye on outsides of 
the eggs and depart, but Norton knew 
better than to waste a good advertisement. 
He turned up with a whole caravan of 
produce dealers and peessmen, and got to 
business{at once. ‘ Tell you what we'll do,’ 
he said briskly to the Russian eggest, ‘you 
break six of yours and I'll break six of 
mine and each man’ll swallow his own.’ 
‘The Muscovite eggist turned pale and 
backed out. Then Norton swallowed the 
yolks of six eggs taken ar random from 
a S.A. consignment and the name of 
the Russian egg became Mud,—Sydney 
Bulletin. 
—<—<—<—<$<_—_$——— 


The cackle of the hen may not be 
musical according to accepted canons 
but the notes her efforts produce always 
pass current with the grocer. 

Take care of the late hatches. They 
will come handy when beef is high and 
the pork is gone. 

Geese are always in demand and bring 
in a fair price, More should be raised. 


Ducks are both popular and profitable 
with many poultry-raisers. 

A small boy once had a bantam hen 
given him ‘but was much distressed at 
the small size of her eggs. The explana. 
tion of his parents that the bird was a 
diminutive one afforded him little conso- 
lation, In his mother’s drawing-room 


7 ? 
under a glass case was an ostrich’s egg 


which commanded his admiration. It was 
noticed one day that this was missing 
from ifs place ; it was subsequently found 
in the fowl-house near to the nest to 
which the bantam resorted and a closer 
inspection showed that there had been 
pasted on it a small piece of peper with 
the following words of exhortation and 
encouragement : Keep your eye on this 
and do your best. 


Exceptional opportunities offer them- 
selves at Roseworthy Agricultural College 
to those desirous of learning commercial 
poultry-breeding. The College station 
with its fine equipment, the facilities for 
studying incubation, and the splendid 
collection of birds will give practical 
work while instruction in theory and 
general management is given in the 
Jecture-room, 
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tree Plantiag in-Goruss;. 
(-ranslated froin the German). 

The accompanying picture shows how the firm of H. Henkel, of Darmstadt 
(Germany) has tor years planted its conifera. It shows how the turf right round the 
packing is lifted out; then how the packing is secured in zinked wire netting. The 
wire netting has to be left round the packing; it is then very easy, even after some 
years, when. it is necessary to make more room, to transplant again. The zinked 
wire netting will resist for years the corroding influence of moisture; it will 
also give to heavier roots, which might want to break through, without interfering 
with their growth. Tuais procedure, notwitbstanding its simplicity. shows so many 
advantages that it is worth while trying ; every garden artist ought to reckon with it. 
The nurseryman has so much unpleasantness through bad carriage of packages that 


it is highly recommen led to him to do it in zinked wire netting. as demonstrated. 


To Correspondents. 


Enquirer.—We should advise you to 
select utility strains of Wyandottes or 
Black Orpingtons for all-round purposes. 


W. B, wants to know what is the best 
hedge to keep boys out of his garden. 
We reccomend African Boxthorn; it is an 
evergreen with an abundance of foliage 
of quick growth and very thorny, and will 
if properly attended to produce a good 
close hedge in Jess time then any other 
we know of. If grown from seed the pre- 
sent month is a good time to sow, it is 
best sown in a bed of good soil and trans- 
planted in the following Autumn. If you 
wish to save time get them from a nur- 
séeryman when the plants are about one 
foot high. 


T, Walker.—The largest number of hens 
kept in one pen or fowl-house is stated 
by © Rural New York’ to be 2,000. 
Tt would take too much space to describo 
the house in which surh a flock of hens 
are kept. {In the December issue we will 
give you an interesting article on the 
subject. 


A sound horse will stand a wonderful 
amount of work if he has the right kind 
of care while at it. 


Ii is stated that 22,000 women, mostly 
the wives and daughters of farmers, have 
taken agricultural lessons at the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 
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Active Agents Wanted. 


Liftin § Daffodils. 


It is only those varieties of Narcissi or 
Daffodils which. produce offsets freely 
that may be lifted annually, and even 
with shese it is not absolutely necessary. 
What is meant by the annual lifting and 
drying encouraging increase is that by 
this means itis possibleso to separate 
and plant tho offsets that the stock is 
increased more quickly. To dry bulbs of 
Narcissi in general after lifting them is 
not good practice, especially if they are 
kept some weeks out of the ground. They 
should be lifted, divided, and planted at 
once. The fact that your small offsets 
dried up shows that drying and keeping 
small bulbs. out of the ground is not 
advisable, nor is the separating and 
planting of very small offsets according 
to the variety to be recommended. 


— 
Pentstemons comprise a large list of 
varieties which are useiul in the border. 


Thermopsis carolina is a pretty border 
plant with spikes of bright yellow flowers, 


Campanula glomerata yar, Dahuriea is 
one of the best ; the flowers are of a very 
dark blue color and it is always an attrac- 
tive border plant. 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 


No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States, 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns, 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. ; 

First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed, 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customeis patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


Annual net Income, £594,370. 
AUSTRALIAN BRANCH, 112 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Imsuramnce Co... Ltd. 
This old Established Colonial Office covers every description of 


Fire, Marine, and Accident Business, 


At Lowest Rates. 


£6,000,000 paid in Claims. 


LOUIS E. WILSON, Manager. 


Narcissus TAZETTA. 


Aithionema grandiflora is a very preity 
dwarf shrubby plant, which, with its 
beautiful pink flowers, is very attractive. 


Spirze Aruncus is very showy with its 
beautiful plumes of white flowers 

Clematis recta reaches a height of about 
two and a half to three feet, and is a 
glorious mass of white flowers. 


The drying out to any considerable 


depth of a newly-made lawn means the 
dying out of the young grass. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOH MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


Cut Soles a Speciality. 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace.. 
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CONTAINS— 


The Orehard— 
Orange Mulching. 
Thinning Apples. 


The Dairy— 
Aberdeen-Angus Catile. 
Best Resulis, 

Skimmed Milk. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
EDITORIAL. 


Tue December issue of ‘‘ THE AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENEX.” contains useful instructions 
for vegetable gardeners. As the dry days 
of the summer appear it is well for ama- 
teurs particularly to note closely the order 
of things to keep the kitchen well supplied 
with dainty foods for hot weatner. 

In the flower garden sun scorching heat 
will bring many dlsappointments, but 
while these are always to be reckoned with 
there are flowers that bloom and thrive 
under fiercest rays of sun and revel in the 
heat. The lilies belong to this class of sun 
lovers and given fair treatment will well 
repay the trouble. We are continuing our 
articles on roses, and although the recep- 
tion days of the queen may at times 
brivg wilted petals, a few days of cooler 
weather -to pick the buds up will bring 
along a quantity of good blooms. 

How to plant hardy shrubs and what to 
do with them when planted are most useful 
hints, because there are so many beautiful 
shrubs that are rarely seen because ‘they 
are neglected through ignorance, Many 
shrubs have a straggling habit of growth, 
and because they are not trained properly 
the amateur finds it difficult to make room 
for them in his garden. 

For the dairy this month we are intro- 
ducing a breed of cattle that are not known 
much here, but have stood the test of 
work and good results for very many years 
in their home in Scotland. The Aberdeen- 
Angus cattlé hold their’ own’ in favor 


The Poultry Yard— 
2,000 Hens in One House. 
The Silver Dorking, 

A Monster Egg, 
Pithy Pars. 


Potato EXPERIMENTS. 
&e, &e., &e. 
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amongst many breeders, although their 
neighbors, the Ayrshires, seem to have 
caught and still hold the popular taste for 
utility purposes in milk giving and butter 
making. 

Many items of interest will be found in 
the poultry columns, and one writer up- 
holds the claims of the old-time silver 
dorking as a good utility bird. 

The orchard is just now beginning to 
return to the laborers their well-earned 
fruit. Now always appears to be the most 
anxious time. Thinning and summer 
pruning is yet not much understood in 
orchard work, but it is going to be a great 
factor in the making of fruit-producing 
machines as soon as it becomes well known 
and understood for practical purposes. 

Another itcm of special interest to orange 
growers now that the hot weather is 
coming on apace is mulching. ‘This opera- 
tion is almost aS necessary as watering, 
and our article lays a good deal of stress 
upon the advantage of a3 the ground 
from baking. 

Next month we propose mcinnine a 
special article upon bulbous rooted peren- 


nials. Not much ls known about these 


plants, but they have a great wealth of rich 
tase and CIA iplecacuaeacaanen 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


WATER MELON—FLORIDA FAVORITE. 


Operations for the Month. 


[* cessitate frequent watering in the 
vegetable garden. Let the soil be soaked 
thoroughly, and thus encourage a deep 
root system in the vegetables ; mere 
sprinkling is not sufficient. Weed the 
beds, hoe the surface well, and where it 
has not already been done. spread a mulch 
of manure or some suitable litter. 

Bean, French or Kidney.—This should 
be at its best. Seed may be sown from 
time to time in any paris of the State 
where the rainfall has been satisfactory. 
This bean delights in warm, moist condi- 
tions. Gather the bean pods whilst they 
are young and not fully developed, and 
then it will be found that the flavour and 
quality is infinitely superior to the pods 
gathered when nearly matured. When 
sowing, make drills about 2 feet apart 
for dwarf or about 4 feet for tall-growing 
varieties, and sow the beans about 4 inches 
apart in the drills. Cover to about 3 
inches with soil. 

Beet, Red.—A little seed should be 
sown occasionally during the month, in 
order to keep upa supply for as long a 
time in the summer as practicable, for it 
is one of the most useful vegetables for 
summer use, and one that can generally 
be relied upon if it be treated fairly well. 
Instead of sowing in drills in the garden 
plants can be raised in a seed bed and 
when large enough to stand a shift can 
be planted out in the garden whenever 
space can be found for them. It is quite 
possible to grow good beets in almost any 
vacant space, if the space is even only 
sufficiently large for two or three plants ; 
or a single plant may be put in here and 
there. Such planting, although a make- 
shift method, will under some circum- 
stances prove effective} and this and other 


the season continues dry it will ue- 


vegetables may sometimes be had where’ 
if planted under ordinary conditions,they ~ 


might fail. 


Beet, Silver.cThis is another very 
usoful summer yegetable ; and if only 
two or three plants can be grown during 
the dry weather they might provide a 
good occasional dish. Seed may be sown 
in seed-bed, if plants are required, Plant 
seedlings in rows about 20 inches or so 
apart 

Broccoli.—In the coolest and elevated 
districts a few seeds may be sown occa- 
sionally in seed-bed, and well advancad 
seedlings may be planted as required 
from the bed in which they had been 
planted to develop. Water before moving 
the plants, and water thoroughly after 
planting. 

Cabbage,—A good and well-known cab- 
bage for the summer is the variety known 
as St. John’s Day. Another one that 
may do well in moist districts during the 
summer is Succession. For the cabbage 
uso a heavy dressing of rotted dung, and 
during growth stir up the surface soil 
with hand or wheel hoe. Prick out a fow 
strong seedlings, and plant advanced 
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pricked-out plants to meet requirementsf 
The cabbage needs a good deal of moisture 
and unless this be supplied in dry weather 
the cabbage is unlikely to succeed. 

Carrot.—A little seed should be sown 
from time to time during the month, in 
drills from'12 to 18 inches apart 

Cauliflower.—A little seed nay be sown, 
but only in cool districts where the season 
is satisfactory. The seed-bed should be 
well looked after, and never allowed to 
beeome quite dry. Urght shading is ad- 
visable, and it should be removed as soon 
as the plants have come into the second 
leaf, 


Celery.--Earth up, or blanch by any 
other method that may be convenient, 
well grown or full grown celery plants, 
Plant out a few advanced seedlings, and 
apply abundance of water, if available, 
and some liquid manure occasionally, 
This is a semi-aquatic plant, and needs 
abundance of moisture, . 


ROSY GEM RADISH, 


Cucumber, Melons, Marrows, Pumpkin, 
&e.—These plants are unlikely to make 
progress during the dry spell, but rs soon 
as rain falls they grow rapidly and make 
up for lost time, In favored places seeds 
may be sown as extensively as may be 
required. 

Mustard and Cress yen in dry places 
where but little water is available, these 
salad plants might be raised sufficiently 


well to provide an occasional dish, which 


will be very welcome when green vege- 
tables are practically unprocurable, Sow 
a little seed from time to time, Use 
abundance of well-rotted manure, and 
take means to make the bed somewhat 
below the surface of tho surrounding 
ground, Asa rule, vegetable and flower 
beds are raised so high up that plants 
growing in them are far more liable to 
suffer from dry weather than low beds, 
and it is infinitely more difficult to apply 
water to the former than to the latter, 


DRUMHEAD OR MALTA LETTUCE, — 
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Capsicum or Chili.—If seedlings have 
been raised, they should be planted out 
as soon as favorable conditions for plant- 
ing occur. 

Kohl Rabi.—Sow a little seed, trans- 
plant when the young plants are large 
enough, and treat as advised for cabbage. 


KOHL RABI, 


Leek.—Sow seed occasionally during 
the month in seed-bed, just sufficient to 
keep up a supply of seedlings for planting 
out. Plant eut adyanced seedlings in 
shallow trenches. Use abundance of 
manure, and water the leeks well during 
their growth, Plants that are neurly full 
grown should have their stems blanched 
some little time before use. 

Lettuce.—This is a difficult plant to 
grow in dry, hot weather, for it needs 
abundance of moisture. Sow seeds where 
the plants are to grow, and do not sow in 
seed-bed or transplant, or the lettuces will 
most probably run to seed. 

Onion.—Sow a little seed whenever the 
soil is in a good moist condition. Attend 
to onions now in growth; cultivate well 
between the plants, keeping down weeds, 

Parsnip.—A little seed may be sown 
from time to time to keep up~a supply of 
roots. 

Peas.—In cool moist districts only, sow 
a fow rows. 

Potato.— Plant out a few rows in heavily 
manured land, Use, preferably, whole 
medium-sized potatoes for seed, free from 
scab and other defects. 

Radish —-Sow a little seed from time 
to time, 

Khuparb—This is a good time to sow 
seed if plants are required. 

Tomato.—Plant out from seed-bed as 
many seedlings as may be required, and 
train the plants as they grow, providing 
supports at time of planting, 

Turnip.—Sow a little seed. 


Do not swamp the plants, but let the 
soil around them be permanently moist. 
Old plants can be kept in excellent con- 
dition if nof allowed to see , 
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LILIUM EXIMUM. 


The Lily. 


[By J. Cronty-] 


Lilium —the lil, , designated the queen 
of bulbous flowering plants, is a genus of 
herbaceous perennials, found native, in 
temperate parts chiefly, in Europe, Asia, 
and America, a number of the finest kinds 
being natives of Japa» and California. 
There are about 50 distinct species in 
cultivation, in addition to which there 
are a number of varieties of the principal 
kinds. The lily is certainly one of the 
finest genera of plants cultivated, the 
principal factors that conduce to its high 
position in she esteem of horticulturists 
being the variation in height of the 
various species, the large and beautiful 
blooms of many and gorgeous shades of 
color, and the leng period during which 
the.many kinds produce thelr flowers. 

A few kinds are grown in gardens in 
many parts of the State, the most gene- 
rally noted be ng L. candidum (Madonna 
lily), L. longifolium (the Christinas lily), 
L. tigrinum (the Tiger lily), and L. speci- 
osum (commonly krown as the Japanese 
lily). ‘These kinds thrive under extreme 
conditions of climate and soil, and many 
others are equally hardy. In the hills 
fine clumps of various species are grown, 
including the splendid L, auratum (the 
golden-banded lily of Japan), and pro 
duce qaantities of beautiful flowers in 
season. In the 9ool districts many kinds 
of lilies would succeed, but would be 
difficult in the hotter parts of the State 
unless grown under special shade condi- 
tions. 


Som anp Srrvarion, 

The most suitable soil for the majority 
of lilies is a light and open loam: that is 
thoroughly drained. A few kinds require 
a sandy peaty soil to bring them to per- 
fection, but as a whole they thrive fairly 
In a sweet, unmanured, light garden soil. 


WATER LILY 


The most common cause of failure is un- 
doubtedly the addition of fermenting 
animal manures to the soil they are 
grown in. Poor soils benefit by the 
addition of leaf-mould, or some very old 
cow manure in moderate quantity, but 
even in such soils if unmanured a fair 
measure of success is certain; while, if 
heavily manured with gross manure, the 
bulbs are vearly sure to fail. 

A situation where the ground is shaded 
partially from hot sunshine is an impor- 
tant consideration. The majority of the 
lily family are fouud growing in forest 
regions, and in garden practice it is found 
that they thrive best when lightly shaded 
from hot sunshine by being planted among 
dwarf shrubs or plants, or protected by a 
trellis. The earliest blooming kinds flower 
in spring, others succeeding them during 
summer and early autumn, and root 
action again begins‘after the flower stems 
die. In mixed groups and borders where 
the soil is maintained in a cool condition 
during summer many kinds will succeed 
if undisturbed by digging and other gar- 
dening. operations, and the soil is sweet, 
fairly porous, and unmanured. An occa- 
sional top-dressing of well rotted leaf 
mould is beneficial. : 

PROPAGATION AND PLANTING. 

Lilies are propagated from offsets from 
the parent bulb—small bulbils that are 


produced in the axis of the leaves in 
somo kinds, and oceasionally, from scales 
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of the bulbs. After the flowering is over 
and the stems die to the ground is the 
proper time to plant lilies and to effect 
an increase. The bulbs are practically 
dormant then. but soon begin to produce 
roots again for the following season, and 
an attempt to propagate after the roots 
are far advanced would result in damage 
to both bulb and offset. When the leaves 
cf the flower have been matured, the 
small bulbils occurring there on L, 
tigrinum and other kinds are ready for 
removal. They should be planted in beds 
of light soil, where they may be allowed 
to remain until large enough to produce 
fiowers, Propagation from the outer scales 
of the bulbs is resorted to by nurserymen 
to increase certain kinds The scales can 
be removed without damage to the bulbs 
and are sown in the manner of seeds when 
small bulbs are formed which are grown 
on as in the case of bulbils. 

Autumn is the general season for plant- 
ing most lilies. Trade growers lift the 
bulbs at the right season, replant the 
offsets at once, end store the bulbs in a 
cool dry place, often in dry sand, to 
retard root action. Where an increase of 
plants or patches is desired the plants 
should be lifted after blooming and death 
of the stem, and replanted at once, but 
unless an increase is wanted there is 
nothing to be gained by disturbing the 
bulbs. Lily bulbs should be planted at a 
depth of six or eight inches, according to 
size of bulbs, species, and soil conditions. 
Large bulbs of the taller-growing kinds 


may be planted at a depth of one foot 


with safety in hot but well drained soils. 
Fair room should be allowed for each 
bulb when grown in patches, about eight 
inches being sufficient for most kinds, 
In florists’ gardens some lilies are grown 
for the cut flower trade, the practice being 
to grow them in rows in cool soil and not 
to disturb them for years unless for sale 
of bulbs. 

Several species of lilies may be procured 
from the local nurserymen or seedsmen, 
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and will be found to be generally locally 
grown and acclimatised bulbs. Improving 
and acclimatising lilies and other bulbous 
plants is not an amateur’s work, and it is 
better to buy local bulbs. A fairly repre- 
sentative collection shouldi clude Liliums 
candidum, 'Brownii, croceum, Thunber- 
gianum, longiflorum, tigrinum and its 
varieties, splondens, and tigrinum ft. pl., 
auratum, pardalidum, speciosum. and 
varieties. j 


Plant Notes. 


ACHIMENES— When plants of achimenes 
are done flowering they may be placed on 
a shelf in a greenhouse until they show 
signs of going to rest by turning brown. 
Water should not be withheld until they 
got into the state referred to, otherwise 
the bulbs will be seriously injured for 
another year. When the tops have died 
down the tubers should be taken out of 
the pots and stored in sand in a place 
where the temperature will not fall much 
below 50 degrees during winter ; they are 
easily destroyed by dampness when stored 
away for the winter. 


New Geranium Dagara —Among the 
newer geraniums there are some of very 
special merit, especially in the Bruant 
race, and in Dagata we have an ideal 
variety the premier of the 1905 novelties 
and the grandest of all of M. Bruant’s 
many magnificent introductions, which 
are acknowledged to be the standard of 
geraniums all the world over and repre- 
sent the highest development of this 
plant at the present time. The plants 
are dwarf, robust but compact growers ; 
the foliage is extremely large, the leaves 
sometimes measuring 10-ins. in diameter, 
dark green with slight zone. The indi- 
vidual flowers are semi-double and mag- 
nificent in size and substance; the tresses 
are gigantic being as large as hydrangeas, 
and are produced in marvellous profusion 
on long stiff stems. The color is a re- 
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markable shade of rose mauve with a 
large blotch of white at the base of the 
upper petals, having the appearance of | 
a white throat. The plant has all the | 


good points of the Bruant race, such as 
perfect habit, growth, resistence to all 
temperatures, uninterrupted bloom, and 
ease of cultivation, making it the finest 
pink geranium that we bave for all pur- 


poses. We predict that it is the coming } 

pink geranium. It has been favorably 

commented on in the ‘Revue Horticole,’ 

the lesding French horticultural journal, 
| 


and won the highest honors at the Inter- 
national Floral Exposition in Liege. 


Veronica longifolius subsessilis is very 
beautiful, with its rich blue flowers ; 
this is one of the best plants of the 
border. 
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WicTORIA 
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Feathers Dyed and Curled 
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Hyacinrus, narcissi, and tulips are 
better planted as soon as received ; no 
matter whether a great number will be 
required for early flowering or not, it 
will be comparatively easy to control 
these when covered and making roots, 
while it is an impossibility to get them 
to flower satisyactorily if they are planted 
so late that their forcing is attempted 
before they have made suflicieht roots. 
When these bulbs are to be planted: in 
boxes the bulbs may be placed about 
three-quarters of an inch apart, and if 
the soil is put into such condition that 
the bulbs when pressed down will be well 
covered they will be all right in that 
respect. Fairly good soil, clear of green 
manure, will suit these bulbs, but if the 
soil available is stiff and heavy a sprink- 
ling of sand will be beneficial. The soil 
in the boxes should be 33 or 4 inches 
deep. A good watering will be necessary 
when the work of planting for the time 
being is completed, : 

SmaLt FERNS are always in good de- 
mand and although the prices at which 
they are sold leave but a small margin of 
profit, usually they are such a sure crop 
when any reasonable care is taken of them 
that they are on the whole worth iooking 
well after. Small ferns in 2-inch pots 
should be encouraged in every possible 
way to make stocky well-formed plants 
before they are shifted into 83-inch pots, 
Tt will not pay to give these plants much 
more room on benches than the pots 
require, but it will pay to go over them 
once in a while and move them about a 
little ; this will help them to attain per- 
fect’ form. With small ferns it is very 
important that they be produced in suc- 
cessive batches so that there may be at 
all times a suflicient number in condition 
to fill orders as they come in. 


EVERGREENS when near or under trees 
have a hard time getting food, the large 
trees taking from them what they should 
have. _ For this reason spreading surface 
manure about them, as far around as the 
branches extend, is a signal help to them. 


Many fail in transplanting the trailing 
arbutus, Epigsea repens, because of neg- 
lecting to prune it. It is an evergreen, 
and one that makes few roots, If the 
teps were cut back one-half, or if a good 
ball of soil were taken with the roots, the 
arbutus is not difficult to transplant. 


Hardy Shrubs: How to Plant 
and Treat Them. 


By Samust C. Moon, in “ The Florists’ 
Exchange.” 


J acknowledge without much preamble 
the distinguished compliment of being 
invited to address this intelligent audience 
on a subject with which you are already 
familiar. 

I will assume that we all understand by 
the term “hardy shrubs” the class of per- 
ennial. bushy plants, deciduous and ever- 
green, though largely deciduous,which are 
used for ornamenting lawns and gardens. 
Though most are of moderate size when 
planted, some of them eventually attain 
the proportions of small trees. The term 
“hardy” will vary with the location of the 
planting, but will not materially affect 
the suggestions here presented. How to 
plant them will be considered in a twofold 
light; first, the distribution and arrange 
ment of the plants on the lawn, second, 
the method of setting the roots in the 
ground, 

Puantine 1x Masses Most Errecrive. 

As a, general rule the most effective way 
to plant shrubbery is in masses, with not 
too much variety in one group. Professor 
Bailey says; ‘The shubbery masses should 
be placed on the boundaries, for it isa 
fundamental concept of landscape garden- 
ing that the centre of a place should be 
open. In most places the mass or border 
planting should be the rule, and the iso- 
lated specimens the exception, but, unfor- 
tunately the rule is usually reversed.” It 
is easy to see conspicuous evidences of the 
truth of these statements in almost any 
suburban neighborhood in examples of 
both good and poor arrangements. 

Many planters seem to think it desirable 
to have a well developed plant of as many 
varioties as can find accommodation on 
the lawnin order that they may enjoy 
each plant individually as it passes through 
its varying changes of foliage, flowering, 
fruitage and leaflessness throughout the 
year. Such an arrangement may be ap- 
propriate for an arboretum or trial ground, 
and there are special charms in such a 
collection of shrubs as each successively 
comes into bloom. But as the blooming 
period of most shrubs is only from two 
to four weeks, the beauty of foliage hues 


both in the greenness of summer and 
autumn colorings, is an important con- 
sideration in arrangment of shrubbery 
roups, The introductioniof bright colored 
oliage, such as golden elder or philadel- 
phus, variegated weigelia, purple-leaved 
plum and barberry, etc., is occasionlly 
done very effectively, but more frequently 
the result is a conspicuous blotch amid 
the verdure. The handling of bright colors 
always requires a high degree of artistic 
skill, or the result will be displeasing to 
the most refined tastes, affording valuable 
object lessons to the student and gardener, 
but it is not the way to produce the most 
effective results in lawn adornment. 

To quote again from Professor Bailey’s 
essay on shrubbery: “ Plants scattered 
over a lawn destroy all appearance of 
unity and purpose in the place. Evory 
part of the place is equally accented. The 
area has no meaning or individuality. 
The plants are in the way. They spoil the 
lawn. The place is random.” 

In large grounds tre shubbery border 
shoutd be composed of successive masses 
of several plants of one species together, 
followed by another harmonious group of 
another sort, the border of the two groups 
interlacing with each other. Let the tran- 
sition irom one variety to another be 
gradual—not too sudden—and the groups 
not too large or too excluseve. An odd 
plant, taller or different from the others, 
may occasionlly stand out or above its 
companions very effectivly ; of course, tall 
growers at the back flanked with smaller 
and low branching species in the fore- 
ground. 

It isnot advisable to mix evergreen 
and diciduous shrubs in the same group. 
A few shrubsseem to beadmirably adapted 
for filling in plants. Tamarix is one of 
these which may often be used to relieve 
formality or to add variety in foliage effect, 
it being a tall, neat, inoffensive plant which 
will harmonize with almost any other one. 
For low-drooping shrubs to be used for 
carrying foliage from the grass lawn up 
to taller plants, few are more effective 
than Spirzca Thunbergi, Stephanandra, 
Rhodotypus and Berberis Thunbergi. 


Know.epas oF PLant Hasirs Esszenriau, 


The outlines of shrubberies should not 
be too straight or formal, but irregular 
and natural. A skilled florist or gardener 
should almost conceive these ideas with- 
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out instructions, but definite knowledge 
of the habits of the different shruhs to 
be employed is essential to enable one to 
make a planting which will develop con- 
sistently as they increase in age and size. 
That such information can only be ob- 


tained successfully by observation and ° 


experience is evidenced by the very large 
number of inharmonious combinations 
that are seen in shrubberies all about the 
country. Probably rhododendrons are 
treated injudiciously and are a source of 
disappointment and waste of money more 
than any other shrub, largely through 
misunderstanding. Rhododendrons are 
sociable individuals, liking the companion- 
ship and protection of other plants. Their 
fine, fibrous roots delight in cool moist 
soil, but do not want to go very deep in 
earth to find these conditions, and are 
particulariy sensitive to excessive heat or 
droughtin midsummer. A situation where 
the shadows of large trees or buildings 
winter, and from severe winds, is an ideal 
will shield midday sun in summer and 
position. A perpetual mulch of leaves 
renewed each autumn, and with a light 
coat of stable manure on top of the leaves 
to keep them from blowing away, is most 
congenial to them. Mulching and shelter 
from wind are the most essential con- 
ditions. 

One of my most satisfactory plantings 
of the rhododendrons was a small béd at 
the south corner of a residence. They 
were wanted in this position. but the 
owner had been told that they would not 
succeed in a southern exposure. Recog- 
nizing the fact thata large pear tree, 
south-east of this bed, would afford mid- 
day shade, and groups of large forest trees 
and neighboring buildings not far away 
would afford shelter from wind, the lo- 
cation was considered eligible. The natural 
soil was quite sandy, but by generous ex- 
cavation two feet deep, and filling with 
vegetable mould taken from ditches ona 
nearby farm, and a few barrels of Jersey 
peat, a soil was prepared which proved 
suitable. The rhododendrons were planted 
four or five feet apart. and all vacant 
spaces filled in with Mahonia aquifolia 
and M. japonica and the heath Arbor vitze 
until the bed was a solid mass of foliage, 
effectually shading the stems of the plants 
and the ground around them. The ground 
was then covered with a mulch of leaves 
a foot deep, with instructions to keep it 
there all the time, renewing it every 


Autumn, and that as the rhododendrons 
grew and spread, the nurse plauts should 
be cut back or removed. This planting 
was made nine years ago, and has been 
successful. 


TREATMENT OF SMALL Yarps. 


A most difficult problem in shrub 
arrangement, more frequently met with 
in the practical experience of florists and 
jobbing gardeners than in the laying out 
of large lawns where general rules of 
landscape gardening might be applied, is 
the requirement of owners of small yards, 
who want one dozen of their old favorites 
set in a bed or along a garden fence. Per- 
haps it will be a lilac, forsythia, snowball, 
cydonia, weigelia, spire, dogwood, hyd- 
rangea, purple filbert, or other such incon- 
gruous neighbors. He who can arrange 
such a group as this tastily and so as it 
will continue attractive throughout the 
year, is a master in the art of shrub 
arrangement, Hopeless as this task may 
seem there are plants which we may always 
look to for help in such emergencies. The 
slender sprays of feathery foliage of the 
tamarix, the graceful drooping branches 
of Spirea Thunbergi, Stephanandra 
flexuosa, the single flowered kerrias in- 
cluding the white form known as Rhodo- 
typus kerroides, with its crinkled foliage. 
are all gentle inoffensive subjects willing 
to help fill up a gap and hide from public 
gaze the awkwardness of their fellows 
wherever such services is needed, By add- 
ing a few plants of this slender species, 
the stiffness of a group may be much 
relieved and some of its awkwardness 
softened, 3 

A VALUABLE’ Lesson. 

One of my most valuable lessons aboat 
planting was learned in walking through 
a lawn with an old gardener whu remarked 
‘‘The man who planted this place under- 
stood his business. See every tree is set 
ona little hill or mound.’ The next 
time you have the opportunity, compare 
the difference in appearance of a lawn 
where trees and shrubs stand in mounds 
slightly raised above the level of the sur- 
rounding lawn and other plantings where 
the lawn level is carried up to the reots 
of the plants, or as is sometimes seen, 
where plants stand in a depression. See 
which you like best, and then judge of 
the wisdom of the above suggeston. 

A bed or border. of shubbery should be 
heavily manured and dug or ploughed 


deeply and prepared as carefully as for 
corn or potatoes, or any other crop which 
is wanted to grow well. If I tell you to 
not ram the roots into a little hole in the 
ground, but to set them on alittle mound 
you will tbink I am joking, but that is 
pretty nearly what I mean. 
Bia Hotes Necessary, 

It would seem as though every gardoner 
should be tired of hearing the trite advice 
to dig big holes for shruds and trees, but 
the innumerable evidences of violations 
of the rule show that many planters have 
not yet learned this lesson. Some shrubs 
as forsythias, spirzeis deutzias, etc, may 
flourish if stuck in tne ground any way 
but many others need the best of care to 
insure saccess, and carlessness in setting 
discredits good material and a job which 
in other respects may be all right. Dig 
holes larger and deeper than the roots 
require, and larger in diameter at bottom 
than at top, then fill in some of the best’ 
soil sbtainable, making a little cons or 
mound in the centre of the hole. Then 
spread out the roots of the plants around 
this mound of earth so that all the roots 
tend downward rather than horizontally 
or upward. Fillin the richest soil first 
tramping firmly as the filling proceeds, 
Remember | eter Henderson’s chapter on 
tde “use of the foot in planting.” Also 
bear in mind that it is results that count 
and five minutes spent in care of planting 
may mean one or two years saved in at- 
taining the desired end. 
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ing and pruning. After planting apply 
a good mulch of manure to conserve mois- 
ture, furnish nourishment and to suppress 
weeds. An annual mulching of leaves 
with coarse manure to prevent their blow- 


‘ing away is beneficial to every class of 


plants, and mulched or fallowed ground 
is better than grass around tho stems, 

Most deciduous shrubs should be pruned 
severely when planted, Rhododendrons, 
azaleas, andromedas, etc, are usually trans- 
planted with balls of earth and do not need 
much pruning, but where it is needful it 
won’t hurt them. The annual pruning is 
a most important part of the care of shrub- 
bery, and the point most difficult to give 
instruction on by written directions. It is 
an art which must be learnea by practice 
and observation. The general rule to trim 
early bloomers as soon as they are throngh 
flowering, and midsummer or late 
bloomers in winter, contains a suggestion, 
but the indiscriminate cutting back of 
every shrub every year is a great mistake, 
When a shrub seems weak and needs 
strengthening, cut out declining shoots 
and apply manure around it. When one is 
vigorous and rampant, remove or horten 
superfluous shoots to reduce to symmetry 
with as little mutilation as possible. When 
one has become overgrown and dilapi- 
dated in appearence, cut back a part, or 
perhaps all of its unsightly ste:us severely 
—probably at the ground—and allow new 
shoots to restore the beauty and vigor of 
youth. : 

The only way to learn the art of trim- 
ming shrubbery is by observation and 
practice and the exercise of gumption, A 
safe general rule is that whenever you 
see a twig or branch which neods remoy- 
ing, cnt it off on sight, regardless of time 
of year or other conditions; and when 
you don’t see anything that needs re- 
moval don’t prune it, regardless of rule or 
custom; and for a negative 1ule never 
shear a shrub with a hedge shears. The 
shearing of lawn shrubs into bald pates, 
suggestive of convicts or sheared sheep, 
displays ignorance of plants and depravity 
of taste. To the last general rule I make 
exception for topiary gardening, but the 
creation and care of topiary gardens. and 
of formal specimens is a special art for 
which all of the above suggestions would 
have to be modified. 

If my feeble sentences may be sugges- 
tive of useful afterthoughts in your minds 


and in mine, they will have accomplished: 


all that © can hope for them. 


Locksmith, &s 


GEBHARDT (August J. Gebhardt) 

* Locksmith, Gunsmith and Machi- 

nist, Grenfell Street (Rear of No. 70, 

right opposite Bible House), Adelaide. 

Repairs to Garden Tools and Implements 

a speciality, Keys fitted to any lock or 
any given sample. 
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The Forcing of Roses. 


(Continued from last issue). 


While the different varieties will not 
always thrive with the same kind of soil, 
itis generally admitted that, at all events 
a soil for roses should contain decomposed 
pasture sods and cow manure. The sod 
should be obtained during the previous 
summer from some old pasture with a 
thick, fibrous sod, 1f possible, and should 
be piled up with alternate layers of cow 
manure, using one part of the manure to 
from four to six of the sods, according to 
the character of each. The sods should 
be cut just thick enough to remove the 
thick, fibrous portion, and if from an 
average loam soil, neither very heavy nor 
light, but with a good admixture of clay, 
the compost prepared as above will be of 
a suitable character for the rose benches, 


but if the sods come from a sanny loam 
soil the addition of one part of clay to 
five or six of the mixture will be desir- 
able. On the other hand, if the soil igs 
inclined to be heavy, an equal quantity 
of sand should certainly be added. While 
considerable clay is desirable in soil for 
roses, there is danger of its being too 
heavy, as even in shallow benches, if the 
soil at any time becomes too wet or during 
a cloudy period in winter, it will not only 
be longer in drying out than a lighter 
soil, but ‘ black spot’ and other diseases 
will be much more likely to follow. 

Early in the spring the compost pile 
should be worked over and the coarser 
sods broken up. After lying in the pile 
for two or three weeks more it will be 
ready to place on the benches. When the 
houses are long, it will ke convenient to 
have openings in the side walls, through 
which the soil can be thrown upon the 
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benches, and if there are side ventilators 
this can be readily done. If it is not 
feasible to have openings in the sides ot 
the houses, it will be a yreat convenience 
if a small car can be run along the edges 
of the benches. 

For many years solid beds were almost 
universally used for gcowing roses and 
similar plants. They admit of supplying 
a full amount of plant food, but while 
they lessen the danger of injury from 
neglect in watering, they frequently do 
great harm if the plants are over-watered, 
particularly if the sun does not show 
itself for a number of days, as they are a 
long time in drying out. For this reason 
they fell into disrepute, aud were re- 
placed in most establishments by shallow 
raised benches, as it was found that roses 
grown upon them in four or five inches 
of soil were less likely to receive a check 
during the dull days of early winter, 
Upon solid beds, however, with good 
drainage large crops are secured as the 
bright sunny days of spring come on, 
and what is of much importance the 
plants can be grown for two or more 
years before they are thrown out, while 
upon shallow benches it is generally ad- 
visable to renew the plants each year, 

A method has now come into nse that 
provides for the thorough drainage and 
the aeration of the soil, as well as warming 
it up and drying it out. The solid beds 
are generally about 7 ft, wide with two 
beds and two walks in a house 20 ft. in 
width. The drainage is provided, in some 
cases, by means of common drain tile laid 
across the beds at intervals of from 1 to 3 
ft., while in others a foot or more in 
depth of stone or broken brick is placed 
in the bottom and covered with 8 inches 
of soil. A few most successful growers 
secure bottom heat by running one or 
more steampipes lengthwise of the beds 
at about the centre of the layer of stones ; 
the heat distributes itself through the 
bed and is of marked advantage in wet, 
dull weather, in drying out the surplus 
water and warming up the soil, Another 
favorite arrangement is to have three 
beds each 5 ft. wide, and four walks in a 
house 22 it. wide, These beds have all 
of the advantages of the old solid bed, 
with none of the disadvantages, and are 


equally well adapted to carnations, violets, 


lettuce and other crops. The watering 
of the plants by what is known as sub- 
irrigation has many advantages. 

Before the beds are filled with soil, 
ample drainage facilities should be pro- 
vided, and if raised wooden benches are 
used there should be cracks of nearly one 
inch between the bottom boards, which 
should preferably not be more than six 
inches wide. When tile bottoms are used 
the cracks can be somewhat smaller. To 
prevent the soil from falling through the 
cracks, or falling through the cracks, or 
from filling up the openings between the 
stones in the solid beds, it is well to first 
put down a layer of sods with the grass 
side down, and upon these four ot five 
inches of the prepared soil for a raised 
bench or seven or eight for a solid bea 
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should be placed. This should be leveled 
off and firmly packed down, 

The beds are now ready for planting, 
and this should not long be delayed, as 
the thin layer of soil will soon dry out 
and will be in an undesirable condition 
for setting out the plants. The rows are 
generally 12 inches apart lenythwise of 
the house, so that a bed will held as many 
rows as it is feet wide, and the plants are 
set 12 to 16 inches apart in the rows, 
accerding to the strength of the variety 
and whether designed for one or two 
years’ growing. Assort the plants and 
use the smaller ones next the walk. Dig 


holes for the plants with a trowel, and 
set the plants about as deep as they grew 
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in the pots, taking care not to break the 
‘balls’ unless the plants have become 
pot-bound, when it is well to loosen the 
roots, While it is always desirable to 
work the soil carefully into. place and 
to press it firmly about the roots, the soil 
between the plants should be smoothed 
off and the surface left light. Upon slop- 
ing benches in particular it is an excellent 
plan to have depressions about the plants 
to hold water and cause it to sink down 
to the roots for the first few waterings 
until the plants become established, If 
weeds start, as they probably will in a 
week or ten days, the soil should be 
stirred as soou as they appear, and this 
should be repeated whenever necessary to 
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Hawe for Sale— 
Tuberous Belconias. 


This most beautiful class of handsome flowering plants has been wonderfully i i 

P ] y improved during the Jast few years. Th 

invaluable for the decoration of the greenhouse or conservatory, where they produce a sieges ae dazzling ogi Their hand- 

ore ate ones picen pyeeuting 4 aches in seo are of the most brilliantly varied and delicately beautiful shades, from the 
rest white to the deepest crimson, including yellow. bronze, rose and other intermediate shades. ‘These B i ‘emi 

adapted for kedding, and are largely used in England and elsewhere for this purpose. Ss SD aaa oa enaaid 


Begonia International Prize 
Tuberous, Single and Double. 
An unrivalled strain, saved from 
the best felected blooms of the 
finest English, French and Gorman 
large-flowered hybrid varieties ; of 
superior size, form and colour. 
Sealed pkts., 2s. 6d. 


Begonia, Hybrida Marmorata 
fl. pl.—The plants are of sturdy 
habit and produce upright-stand- 
ing, very double flowers of great 
size (up to 43 inches in diameter), 
with beautifully spotted and mar- 
bled petals. When in full flower 
these robust free-blooming plants, 
with their ample dark green foliage 
are most attractive. 1s. 6d, pkt. 


Begonia, Single. Tuberous- 
rooted, choice mixed. 1s. pkt. 


Begonia, Double, Tuberous- es 
rooted, choice mixed, 1s. 6d, pkt. Begonia Marmorata fl. pl. 
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Greenhouse or stovehouse perennials of great; beauty. The most lovely combi- 
Ry nations of colour are found in their large campanulate flowers, which stand about 
6 inches above thick grand leaves of the finest silky or velvety texture, ‘Lhe seed is 
easily raised in a moist heat. Sow from September to December. They thrive ina 
warm, rather close atmosphere, requiring plenty of moisture at the root, but little or 
no watering overhead, which is likely to rot the flowers and leaves. Avoid cold 
draughts of air. ‘The soil must be light and rich. and well drained. 


Gloxinia, Hybrida Grandiflora Crassi- 
folia. Winest exhibition varieties. mixed 
colours. 1s. and 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, New French Tigred and 
‘Spotted Varieties. — Saved from a 
selection of the finest of these most 
beautiful varieties, of immense size and 
great substance, rich colours. 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, Defiance, “‘The Scarlet 
Gloxinia.”—Large erect flowers, glow- 
ing crimson scarlet; the edges of the 
petals are delicately frilled which adds 
considerably to their appearance, 1s. 6d. | 
pkt. ; 

New Giant Gloxinia (Guoxr1a Hyperpa 
Giganrsa)—This strain produces flowers 
of quite unusual dimensions. ‘The seed 
is gathered only from strikingly beauti- 
ful flowers, which measure 44 to 5 inches 

My across, and the show of colour thus pro- 

_ duced is rich and varied in the extreme. Gloxinias 


Single Tuberous Begonia: 1s. 6d. pkt. 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN, 
@W@3s Rundie Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350. 
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keep the beds clean until the roots fil 
the soil when it should be discontinued 
as it is likely to check the growth of the 
plants by breaking the growth. 

From planting time, every detail of 
waterfng and ventilating should be carc- 
fully performed, as any check new would 
seriously injure the prospect of a paying 

-crop of flowers. As soon as planted, and 
every bright morning hereafter until es- 
tablished the plants and also the walks 
should be thoroughly syringed, and the 
beds should be watered whenever they 
show signs of drying out, but while they 
should not suffer from lack of water even 
greater pains should be observed that 
they are not saturated. This will also aid 
in keeping down the red spider, which 
only flourishes in a dty atmosphere. No 
plent requires more care than the rose 
about ventilation. Draughts of cold air 
upon the foliage should always be avoided, 
and it is genérally a good thing in a rose 
house to have the ventilators arranged 
with this idea. If there is but a single 
row, they should be on the side from 
which the prevailing winds come if hinged 
at the bottom, and on the opposite side if 
hinged at the top. 

While either extreme of temperature 
should be guarded against, it is quite as 
desirable to give the plants fresh air at 
least for a short time each day. In hot 
weather give all of the air possible, and 
leave on some even at night at the ridge. 
Exposing the plants to great extremes of 
temperature is especially like y to bring 
on an attack of the mildew, and if it 
should appear (as it often does) without 
apparent cause the hous. should be kept 
somewhat closer than usual for a few 
days, and after syringing them the plants 
should be dusted over with sulphur. As 
the weafher becomes cool, it is well to 
furnish a little artificial heat to keep the 
temperative of the house above 55 deg, 
One or two steam pipes or a low fire in 
the hot water boiler will secure this and 
often prevent a serious check of the 
plants. With this care, firm short-jointed 
wood should be secured which will give 
an abundance of bloom. While 58 deg. 
is given as desirable for a rose house in 
order to secure the best results, with the 
various sorts some little deviation is ad- 
visable. The Meteor among other kinds 
needs a few degrees higher than that, 
while some of the older varieties should 
have a temperature a little lower than 58 
degrees, if the plants have been properly 
grown. 

It will generally be found best to do 
the watering early in the morning, and 
on the warm bright days when syringing 
is necessary it should be done early enough 
so that the plauts will dry off before night, 
In ventilating care should be taken to 
avoid extremes, and it is best to givea 
little air as soon as the suv begins to 
warm the houses. and the amount should 
be gradually: increased so that during the 
warmest aud brightest part of the day it 
will be 10 to 15 deg. higher than at night. 


When the temperature is allowed to run 


up 10 or 15 deg, before the air is let on, 
and then the ventilators are opened wide, 


it will be most sure to bring on mildew. 


Plants grown with a judiciously regulated 
supply of air will be ina much healthier 
condition than those grown where ex- 
tremes prevail. 


The Oxchard. 


Oranges—Mulching 


This is an operation that is not given 
the attention that it deserves, for thongh 
no doubt the mulch forms a harbor for 
various noxious insects, there is probably 
no better treatment for keeping she trees 
healthy and vigorous. Mulching tends to 
keep down weeds, to keep the roots cool, 
and to retain moisture in the soil for the 
tree’s use, as the absorbent properties of 
the soil for water are increased by the 
addition of organic matter. On poor 
white sandy,soils mulching is of especial 
value, as the heat is radiated from such 
soils to such an extent as to often scald 
the trunk and main branches of the tree ; 
mulchiug prevents this radiation. Very 
heavy soils are also greatly benefited by 
mulching, because in dry weather they 
are very apt to cake and become exceed- 
ingly hard: this is prevented by mulch- 
ing. 

Mulching is good for citrus trees of all 
kinds, in fact there is no betier treatment 
for this class of fruit trees. The opera- 
tion may be done by means of bush 
rakings, consisting of more or less decom- 
posed leaves and branches, fine top soil, 
compost of any kind, stable manure, 
rotten straw, rotten weeds or corn-stalks. 
If there is a difficulty in obtaining smt- 
able material for mulching, then it will 
pay to grow a crop of peas, cow-peas, or 
other strong-growing leguminous plants, 
which should be cut when coming into 
pod, and placed round tae trees. Legu- 
minous plants, besides acting as a mulch, 
are a valuable manure on account of the 
amount of nitrogen they contain. 


Thinning Apples. 


No tree should be allowed to bear more 
fruit than it can miture; hence the 
necessity for thinning over-laden trees if 
you want to get good fruit 

Where the trees are heavily overladen, 
tie ivnit should be judiciously thinned, 
so that the fruit that remains may have 
a chance to attain a fair size and develop 
properly, as it will then be more saleable 
than the undersized fruit from an over- 
laden tree, and the tree itself will not be 
injured by the weight of the fruit break- 
ing limbs, or, as sometimes happens, by 
splitting the main trunk, thereby seriously 
injuring, if not actually destroying, the 
tree 


In the case of many of the earlier: 
varieties, especially cooking ones, the. 
fruit may be allowed to develop to a suffi- 
cient size to be saleable, and then thinned, 
the balance of the fruit being allowed to 
come to maturity. In all other cases 
where the trees are heavily laden and 
unable to properly develop all_their fruit, 
they should be thinned as soon as the 
crop has properly set, and there is no 
further chance of any fall ‘taking place. 
The amount to be thinned will depend 
on the kind of fruit, the nature of the 
soil, age of the tree, and the brittleness 
or toughness of the wood, as different 
varieties of apples vary very much in this. 
With large cooking varieties the thinning 
should be severe so as to produce a large- 
sized fruit, yet not so severe as to produce 
oversized fruit. which are usually of little 
value, being soft and coarse, With dessert 
apples, where a medium-sized fruit —that 
is to say, a fruit not exceeding 3 inches 
in diameter—is required. it is not neces- 
sary to thin so severely, but as many fruit 
should be left on the tree as the tree is 
capable of growing to perfection, without 
breaking down or otherwise injuring it. 
There is another danger from over-crop. 
ping, and that is the danger of opening 
the head of the tree too much by the 
wei.ht of the fruit spreading and bearing 
down the branches, thereby exposing the 
inner parts of the tree to the direct action 
of the sun, which, strlking right on the 
uuprotected bak, is often the canse of 
sunburn which is usually the immediate 
cause of several diseases, notably scald, 
or, as it is generally called. fire-blight. 


ALTHOUGH it is not by any ineans likely 
that the day of the cactus type of dahlia 
is nearly passed, actual experience tells 
that these are in no way so predomin- 
antly prominent as they have been ; other 
types are regaining lost ground with sur- 
prising rapidity. This is not more the 
case with decorative dahlias than with the 
show type, although in time the decora- 
tive type may outrank the latter, especially 
in the opinion of growers of flowers ior 


_ commercial purposes. Taking these facts, 


as facts they certainly are, into cousidera- 
tion, growers should not ruthlessly de- 
stroy any good varieties of the one-time 
little thought of types o° dahlias. 
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The Dainty. 


Best Results. 


The following sugyestions were made 
recently in the ‘ Republican’ of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont (U.S.A.), by Mr. Under- 
wood, manager of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Creamery Company. They desarve the 
attention of both creamery manager and 
patron. He very justly claims that 
farmers and dairymen should be careful 
of their milk, sending it to the creamery, 
whether as whole milk or cream, in the 
best possible condition. He asserts that 
creameries will eventually pay less for 
poor milk and cream, or reject them alto- 
gether, and advises milk producers to ob- 
serve the following sensible methods :— 

First : Milk or cream, fresh from the 
cow, should not be allowed to remain in 
a warm, close stable, or where there are 
odours of any kind. 

Second: All utensils or parts that 
either milk or cream comes in contact 
with should bo kept sweet and clean, and 
either sterilized, steamed or scalded after 
washing. - 

Third: Particularly, and all important, 
never mix warm milk or cream with cold. 
Milk or cream of equal temperature and 
sweetness, whether warm or cold, can be 
put together without detriment, if stirred 
or mixed well 

Hourth ; All milk and cream should be 
cooled, the sooner the better. 

Hifth ; Never shut up, cover, or tightly 
enclose milk or cream still warm from 
the cow. 

Milk or cream treated as above, and 
with ordinary care, will stand lots of hard 
usage from transportation, hot weather, 
etc. Dairymen who follow these simple 
suggestions will find their dairies pro- 
ducing better butter than before. If they 
will get a dairy separator, either hand or 
power, they will find their dairies pro- 


ducing better butter. But they should. 


especially observe the caution to be 
cleanly and neat, to wash thoroughly all 
parts of the separator, through which 
milk passes, each time it is used. If care 
ig taken to select a simple separator this 
work will be very light—much easier than 
washing the pans and cans now in use in 
the old, cr gravity process. 


~Skimmed Milk. 


The stay-at-home value of fresh skimmed 
milk is recognised by leading dairymen, 
but its full and real value is not appre- 
ciated by all. 1t has two values, both 
yery important : one is as food, the other 
as fertiliser. When properly used it is 
fed fresh and warm from the separator, 
by which its full value for both purposes 
is realised. The protein elements of 
skimmed milk are rich in nitrogen, an 
expensive thing to buy. These elements 
have a high-feeding value. The sugar in 
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the milk is excellent for food, before it 
turns to lactic acid, but if allowed to 
become acid or sour it will produce posi- 
tive harm and loss instead of gain. In 
no other way than ty the use of the 
separator can this valuable ingredient be 
turned to profit. The protein loses only 
a small percentage of its value in passing 
through the animal system, and thus is 
avallable fer the second use as a fertiliser. 

Skimmed milk, fresh from the centri- 
fugal separator, is a thoroughly good 
human food, and may be sold as skimmed 
milk, cottage cheese or otherwise. It is 
sometimes sold as ‘buttcr-milk’ by the 
addition of a starter and by churning. 
For farm use there is no better way of 
using it than in raising calves and pigs. 
It is also good for milk cows. It costs 
something to raise a milk cow from calf- 
hood to motherhood, but every year 
makes more appirent the real economy 
of having none but first-class cows, and 
there is an increasing disposition among 
dairy farmers to raise good calves. It is 
more sensible to raise a calf from known 
stock than to pay a small price for a hit 
or miss cow in a saleyard, however pro- 
mising her appearance. Under no cir- 
cumstances must the separator be for- 
gotten. That best of food, new skimmed 
milk, still warm and perfectly sweet, 
cannot be had without it—not even from 
the creamery. for creainery skimmed milk 
is apt to be stale and diluted with wash- 
ings and is always cold, or nearly so, 
by the time it can be fed. Skimmed milk 
has value also as poultry food. 

It will be found highly profitable to 
balance the feeding ration, In this way 
only can fresh skimmed milk, or any 
other product, be fed economically. Nu- 
tritive ratio does not apply to milk cows 
only, but is equally important in the case 
of pigs and poultry. The ration should 
be balanced in order to prevent waste, 
and to get the full value of the food. 


Watering, salting, and exercise are 


essential. ‘Tempered water in extremely — 


cold ;weather is favored by expert and 
successful dairymen. 
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Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


There is still a diversity of opinion 
regarding the origin of the Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. By some, it has been seri- 
ously argued that they are an original 
and distinct species, while others main- 
tain that they are a distinct departure 
from the original cattle of ancient Cale- 
donia. Certain it is that they have had a 
separate existence for a long period of 
time. and if the latter theory of variation 
is correct,\how and when these departures 
may have been effected must be left 
largely to conjecture. 

- The idea which finds most favor is the 

probability that the peculiarity, such as 
being hornless, may have appeared sud- 
denly, owing to spontaneous variation, 
and that these results have come to 
possess a powerful hereditary tendency. 
These spontaneous variations or organic 
changes must have occurred since domes- 
tication took place, for while deviations 
from the original form of animals may 
arise spontaneously, some sort ef selec: 
tion in breeding is necessary in order to 
impart to those isolated deviations such 
fixity of sharacter, or such strong here- 
ditary power as would ensure their per- 
petuation. Among cattle completely wild, 
no artificial selection could take place, 
but with those under domestication the 
case is different, as isolating and breeding 
frem no other but animals possessing a 
peculiarity would, in time, lead to per- 
petuation or hereditary fixity. 

Polled varieties of cattle have been 
more widely spread than is generally 
supposed, but there is nothing to lead to 
the supposition that there is any near 
affinity between one another. Heredotus, 
writing of the Scythians, mentions that 
‘their chariots were drawn by oxen without 
horns, the cold preventing their having 
any; and Darwin states that a polled 
variety of cattle existed in Paraguay, 
South America. at the close of the 18th 
century. In Sutherlandshire, Scotland, 
there was a polled variety in 1769, and, 
according to Boswell, another in the Isle 
of Skye about 1773, while similar charac- 
teristics appeared among the cattle of 
Iceland at a less remote period. And, 
although the Scotch Galloway cattle of 
to-day may have a certain resemblance to 
the Aberdeen-Angus, there is certainly 
no nearer kinship between them than 
that the ancestors of each breed have 
sprung from one parent stock in the 
ancient cattle of Caledonia. Previous to 
the close of the 18th century, nearly all 
the Galloways were horned, and, indeed, 
there is a very close resemblance between 
them and the present Highlanders—minus 
the horns. But the same theory applies 
to all, and the case of the Galloways is 
the strongest proof of it. There has been 
a sudden appearance, through spontane- 
ous variation, organic or accidental change 
(if there is an accidental change in Nature) 
of one or more animals without horns, 
and the preservation of the new feature 
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has been perpetuated, since the cattle 
were domeaticated by some kind of selec- 
tion in remote ages, sufficient to stamp 
with permanency the exceptional charac- 
teristic of being dolled or dodded. 

There can be little doubt that the breed 
is indigenous to the very districts which 
still form its headquarters, viz,, Aberdeen- 
shire and Forfarshire, although it is not 
now generally disputed that the latter 
tribe was but a branch of the former, 
altered to a considerable extent by dif- 
ferent surroundings. But from earliest 
history, the cattle of Buchan, in Aber- 
deenshire, are referred to as a distinct 
breed, and this is what removes the 
question of date of origin furthest from 
mere assumption. The lower part of 
Aberdeenshire was known by the name 
of Buchan, at least two centuries before 
the days of Wallace and of Bruce. The 
derivation of the word is the Gaelic 
‘Bo, meaning an ox, and ‘caen,’ the 


head ; so that in the eleventh century, if. 


not much earlier, there was something 
about the heads of the cattle of this part 
of the country distinctly different from 
those of other localities. Their history 
beyond this is lost in the mist of antiquity, 
and the nearest that mortal man can 
approach to accuracy is that the breed 
has existed in Aberdeenshire from time 
immemorial. 

The earliest records of their utility are 
furnished by the Williamsons of St. 
John’s Wells, Fyvie, who, about the year 
1770, were the principal cattle dealers in 
Scotland. They stated that they pre- 
ferred them to others, ‘as they were most 
easily maintained, more hardy in work, 
have flesh of the finest grain, and pay 
better in proportion to the goodness of 
their keep.’ So even at this date the 
breed had such well defined features as 
to mark it out for such excellent pro 
perties that the most extensive cattle 
dealer in Scotland regarded them as 
superior to all other varieties. 

The breed first came into prominence 
in British history at the Highland and 
Agricultural Society’s Show, in 1829, 


when Mr. Hugh Watson triumphed for 


tho best fat stock of any hreed. One ol 
his exhibits was afterwards shown at 
Smithfield, where she won the medal in 
the class for extra stock. Her breast was 
not quite 8 inches from the ground. Mr. 
McCombie, of Tillyfour, was the next to 
enter the field with them, and in 1847 he 
gained the championship at the National 
Show. From that date until his death 
he maintained a foremost place. At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1856 he was awarded 
the gold medal for Charlotte, the dam of 
Pride of Aberdeen. In 1862 at Paris he 
secured similar honors for the best ox. 
- But the’ greatest triumph of the breed 
was at the International Competition at 
Paris in 1878, where the Tillyfour group, 
by twenty-four votes out of thirty-one, 
won the grand championship of the show. 
—John Moir, in Agricultural Gazette of 
New South Wales, 
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The Silver Dorking. 


[By H. V. Hawxins.] 


Silver Dorkings are pre-eminently Eng- 
lish fowls, and take their name from the 
old-fashioned town of Dorking, in Surrey, 
which is the great centre of their produc- 
tion. Dorkings are fine, handsome birds 
of much ayoirdupois, some of the male 
birds weighing 14 lbs. each, and in ten- 
derness and succulence there is no fowl 
to equal them. In color thoy vary from 
white to silver-grey and dark, but in all 
cases the skin and legs are white, two 
very necessary points for the table. A 
peculiarity of the Dorkings is that they 
have five toes on each foot. It is a breed 
of which England is rightly proud, and it 
is held in high esteem as the farmers’ 
all-round utility fowl. It is also recog- 
nised as the breed par excellence for cross- 
ing purposes, and in addition it is a 
splendid layer, very many reaching 175 
eggs per annum. 

Although not as popular as many other 
varieties in the Commonwealth, its useful- 
ness may be seen by the many excellent 
new breeds which have been built up by the 
introduction of the Dorking. One of the 
principles to be observed is to hatch the 
young in July, August, and September, 
and not later. Five second season hens 


are suflicient for one mule bird. and he. 
should be a vigorous cockerel about ten 
months old and unrelated. Dorkings will 
not stand close breeding, and it is as well 
they do not, otherwise they would soon 
lose their size like the Silver Wyandottes 
recently exhibited, many of which were 
bred for feather only—even type appears 
to have been disregarded. Farmers have 
by far the largest specimens in many 
breeds, for the good reason that they do 
not usually exhibit, their one object being 
to obtain eggs or flesh. 

The Silver Grey Dorking hen is a per- 


feet model inform. She walks and stands 


erect, her head well up, and has a fine 
tapering neck from the full flowing cape 
over the shoulders, The comb is single 
and of fair size, evenly serrated and fall- 
ing over on one side in front part for 
about half the length, whilst the back 
half is straight up withont twists or side 
springs Although few hens have as 
perfect a comb as the one described it is 
the ideal bird, not only for appearance, 
but to breed from. It is important to 
have a good comb on the female for the 
sake of its influence in breeding for males, 
as well as females. Many a breeder has 
been disappointed in the combs of his. 
male birds. when the fault has been due 
to the combs of the hens—weak combs, 
falling over the entire length, twisted, or 
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side springs. ‘These faults are too often 
overlooked in the hens, Ear-lobes, wattles, 
and face should be bright red, with smooth 
even tenure, 

The head is rather large but not coarse, 

and with tha neck is silvery white, 
Feathering of neck full ; and here Nature 
‘insists on one of her own prerogatives. 
The feathers of the neck have a dark 
stripe in the centre and no amount of 
selection changes it with the other colors 
of the body; but the narrower the stripe 
the lighter is the color of the nesk. As 
the feathers approach the head the smaller 
the stripe. till the head feathers are all 
silvery white, and thisis best without a 
tinge of brown towards the throat. The 
neck should be well arched, the full 
feathering sitting well over the shoulder. 
As in all Dorkings the eyes are red, or to 
be strictly correct, the color is a deep 
orange or light red. 
. Body should be deep, long and broad ; 
breast salmon color, blending to grey on 
the sdes. The term salmon color, or 
salmon red, is often misunderstood ; 
salmon color is a reddish pink, softened 
on the Dorking breast with the least tinge 
of grey in it which gives it a subdued 
shade. The deep red of some houns is too 
dark for silver grey hens; that was the 
color of the old ‘Grey Dorking’ before 
the Silver Greys were bred. oo light or 
faint colors are also defective. A good 
rich, soft, salmon color, with as little light 
shafting and edging as possible, and 
entirely free from dark spots or tip 
feathers, is the handsomeet breast. A 
good evenly colored breast isa point of 
great desirability in a Silver Grey Dorking 
hen. This color is not found in any 
other breed of fowls except Game and 
then it is seldom as rich, For the sake 
of getting light backs and neaks, the 
bresst color is ofcen overlooked or under- 
estimated in the Sho pen, Many hens 
and pullets are awarded prizes on account 
of their backs, whiie their breasts are poor 
in color. The breast color rhould be more 
regarded, as it is a distinctive Dorking 
feature. 

We now come to t e color of the back 
of the Silver Grey hen, which gives the 
name to the breed. Jt is not a solid 
color, but when looking at it closely we 
see a very fine mottling of deep grey 
and light grey. On examining a feather 
wo find it is made up of very fine etchings, 
short wavy lines and fine longish dots, 
neither round spots nor straight lines. 
Some term it pencilling, but pencilling is 
more applied to fine lines on the edges of 
feathers, This mottling is very oeautiful 
and ig seen in some species of wild birds, 
especially game birds, but in none purer 
than the Silver Dorking. The light and 
dark are about equal in quantity ; when 
the dark predominates the color is defec- 
tive. The shafts of the feathers are light, 
but the less conspicuous the better. Very 
few birds are seen without the light shaft- 
ing; yet there is a possibility of breeding 
out the light shafts, so that the back 
would resemble a piece of broken steel at 
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the fractuee. There is reason to believe 
that this result can be brought about, as 
we have seen in Partridge Cochins, which 
once had light shafts toa great degree. 
bué still no other quality should be sacri- 
ficed for the absence of shaft color. [ 
have seen small inferior birds awarded 
first prize over large ones with good backs, 
fine in all other respects. 

Many birds have lightes or darker tips 
to the feathers, which mar the even steel 
coior. A shade of brown or drab often 
appears, and in the latter part of summer 
most backs incline that way in the old 
faded feathers before moulting, but come 
out bright and clean in new feathers— 
under part of body and fluff are grey. 
There is a tendency on the shoulder and 
upper wing coverts to have a reddish 
tinge. This is a persisteut feature of this 
breed and it should be avoided in the 
Show pen and bred out as much as pos- 
sible at all times; it is gradually disap- 
pearing, bnt it is a decided bore to 
breeders of Show birds. The wings 
shouid be closely folded and carried well 
up. Coverts and bow, silver grey with 
white centre lines, Primaries and secon- 
daries, upper webs brown, lower webs 
slaty, mottled with grey. The tail of fair 
size to match the body color, and carried 
in a fairly elevated position. The large 
feathers are grey on the outsides, dark 
brown on the insides. Thighs strong, also 
grey in color. Lyggs white, and the fifth 
toe must be perfect in form and develop- 
ment. It will be seen that a bird with 
such fine coloring, form and size, is not to 
be overlooked, for added to all this, it is 
a bird of fine carriage, graceful movement 
and symmetrical proportions. 


2,000 Hens in One House. 

Almost all pouliry books and writers in 
the poultry papers say that not over 40 
to 50 heas can be successfully kept in one 
house. ‘his involves a ijarge amount of 


-work. The keeping of 400 hens in that 


way means the care of eight or ten sepa- 
rate houses and a great many steps. 

The ‘Rural New Yorker’ has found a 
man who keeps 2,000 hens in one house, 
and has engaged him to describe his 
method. We copy his article below, but 
will add that in our climate a much cheaper 
house will answer just as well, We must 
take exception to his style of roosts. 
Being permanent, they are always in the 
way. A much better plan is to take your 
scantling, or, where they can be had, a 
peeled pole 3 or 4 inches in diameter and 
nail short legs to it, making a bench not 
over 12 to 18 inches high. This answers 
the purpose quite as well, and can be 
taken out doors to burn off vermin if 
desirable, or moved to one side when the 
house is to be cleaned. 

Dr. B. Burr, of Maryland, U.S.A., thus 
describes the house :— 

The “ Burr 2,000-hen one-man house,” 
the writer believes, is a solution of the 
problem of keeping poultry on a paying 


“upstairs and down. 
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scale. The superstition that hens kept 
in flocks larger than 20 to 30 would not 
give as good results as the smaller flocks, 
giving 10 square feet of house room and 
100 square feet of yard room as the 
smallest area compatible with good re- 
sults, is absolutely false, being based on 
theory entirely, while the basic law is 
that results are governed by the cubic 
feet of clean, fresh air available for each 
bird. While hens require warmth only 
during four months of the year, and 
during the other eight months all the 
active air they can get, most poultry 
houses are constructed to keep them 
warm for twelve months. The further 
disadvantage of a divided house is that 
the conditions of light, heat, and air are 
not alike in any two pens. In regard to 
yards, ‘ unlimited’ healthy range for 
1.000 hens can be had in a yard 100 feet 
square, provided this yard is kept ploughed 
and sown to green feed as often as it be- 
comes bare. Asa matter of economy is 
green feed and labor, three or four yards 
are attached to each house—front, back, 
and at either end, in a single 1,000-hen 
house—and a continual: crop of green 
food is produced. the growing of which 
keeps the yards from growing ‘sick? 
The same sanitary care of the dirt in the 
house accomplishes the same ends—viz., 
the dirt from the lower scratching floor 
is thrown to the upper roosting floor, and 
raked out gradually with the manure, 
thus keeping the lower floor always sweet 
and clean, The straw or other litter used 
for scrntching is changed every few weeks 
and spread on the land for top-dressing, 

The house is built long and narrow to 
give the most Jight and air and control- 
lable ventilation. It is built in two storys 
to economise roof, cost, and labor, and 
ensure dry and airy sleeping quarters. 
The lower story frent is partially enclosed 
with glass doors in winter to keep out 
rain, snow, and wind, and the house is 
faced a trifle to the east of south-east to 
give the greatest amount of sun in winter 
and the last insummer. Take any unused 
building, preferahly one that can be 
placed in a lot and faced as above, and if 
your studding is long enough put in a 
floor, giving head room for the attendant 
If not, raise the 
building high enough from the ground to 
make the distance-from ground to plate 
11 to 12 feet. Set on posts 3 feet in the 
ground (this is the only foundation that 
is rat and mouse proof), and raise the 
grade of ground 12 inches under house, 
sloping away from it. 
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Upstairs place a two-sash window reach- 
ing from 6 inches below the plate to the 
floor; every 16 feet is enough, and two 
on each end smaller and set higher up 
above roost level. Have a door in each 
end. Downstairs the whole front is wire 
in. with a wire door under each window. 
The ends and back are tight with a door 
under eazh window at the ends and every 
8 feet on the back. Make the back doors 
opening alternately right and left, so that 
they can be partially oponed in any wind 
when needed. Place ten nest boxes on 
legs 12 inches from floor on each side, 
and run roosts not over 6 feet long and 
22 inches apart at right angles to the 

length of the building. If the building is 

wide enough (over 18 feet), this gives 
between each set of windows a set of 
seven roosts on each side with a central 
passage between them for cleaning and a 
possage on each side for egg-gathering. 

The simplest roost isa piece of 2 x 2 
inch, slightly rounded on the top, bored 
on the lower side halfway through, and 
set on a 2-inch iron rod driven into the 
floor. If your floor beams are 22 inches 
from centres, the kest plan is to put 
them through that space, a very little 
below floor in line of irons and bore one 
inch into leader. ; 

In front of each north window in line 
of roost is a trapdoor 3 feet long and the 
width of the space between tloor beams, 
Running in from the north side cf this 
opening to a support 2 feet from the 
lower dirt floor in the centre of building 
is the runway, giving the fewls free passage 
up and down. This is best made of siding 
lapped uphill to catch their feet, and 
being caught below by a notch or slide 
can be slid up at night. Figuring that a 
hen is entitled to 8 inches of roostiug 
room, youcan put in your building as 
many hens as your roosts will hold with- 
out fear of crowding. 

The care of 2,000 hens thus housed 
does not take over feur working hours a 
day, distributed as follows :--At sunrise 


open trapdoors, and in cold weather south _ 


windows if the day is bright If not, do 
not open windows any more than they 
have been open all night until the sun 
becomes warm. Mixed grain is thrown in 
licter and water troughs filled. We use 
10-foot galvanised 4-inch gutter set in 
frame 12 inches from ground, with run- 
ning board 6 inches from ground, and 
trough covered with slanting roof to keep 
hens out of water. The plumber will 
solder in encs and hole for cork. In very 
cold weather a pail of hot water is put in 
each trough to take off the chill before 
cold water is putin. Duri: g the morning 
the hoppers are kept filled if yon use the 
dry feeding method; if not, mash is fed 
at 11 o’clock ; then green food given then 
(cabbage, rutabagas, mangels, svgar beets 
in cold weather, lawn clippings for eight 
montks in the year), At night eggs are 
gathered, and mixed grain thrown in 
litter, and after they have gone to bed 
the house is closed up, the windows closed 
in accordance with the weather, but never 
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tight ; the water troughs washed clean 
and left as simple and sure as the above. 
If you are not a born ‘chicken crank,’ 
avoid the business as you would the itch, 
for its attention to detail will drive ycu 
to drink, or, what is worse, lead you to 
shirk, fail, and condemn the poullry busi- 
ness as a financial failure, but if you enjoy 
the work, and get pleasure from the idio- 
syncrasies of your hens, then start a small 
unit, and grow with t em until you have 
reached your ‘ hen-keeping’ capacity. 


A Monster Egg. 


Says the Agricultural Journal of the 
Cape of Good Hove .—Mr G. J. H. Schurr, 
of Marchwood, Sunninghill Road, Wyn- 
berg, brought to this office during last 
month a monster fowl’s egg, This egg, 
which was weighed and measured in this 
office, turned the scale at 177 7 grammes, 
or a fraction over 6} ozs. avoirdup-is. 
The dimensions were about 3} inches 
long, with a circumference hat way of 
9 inches, while the width was ?4 inches, 
with a circ .mference that way of 73 inches 
at the widest part. The egg was laid by 
a White Leghorn hen of a good laying 
strain. She is about 20 months old, and 
is in hersecond season. The egg appeared 
to have two yolks, but on being acciden- 
tally broken it was found to contain only 
one. This is the largest hen’s egg that 
has come to our personal knowledge 
Perhaps some of our readers may be able 
to give some information as to whether it 
j8 or not a record for size and weight. 


Don’t sacrifice the producers; they are 
the only source of continuous preduction. 


Even with high food it will pay to 
fatten the market stock ; indeed it will 
pay better now than under cheap feed 
conditions. 


Where space is limited, large quantities 
of ereenstuff can be grown indoors, in 
outhouses and sheds in boxes. ‘The 
warmth and moisture makes for rapid 
growth. 
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To Correspondents. 


W. Srockron enquires whether it is 
possible to grow camphor trees profitably. 
—The camphor tres will grow in any 
ordinary climate where but no more than 
a few degrees of frost occur. It is said by 
good authorites that it cannot be profit- 
ably grown anywhere but in Japan. This 
has been proved incorrect, for in South 
California there are trees growing with 
trunks 2 ft. in diameter at the base. 
The cainphor tiee is not particular as 
to soil, growing equally well in light loam 
or heavy clay, and does not reqnire as 
much water fer its best development as 
tte English walnut. At any rate it is now 
certain the trees can be grown profitably 
outside Japan. 


_H. Mannrnc.—Below we give you an 
ilustrtation which we think will be a 
good auswer to your question as to the 
best method of budding roses. 


There is no danger that the dairy busi- 
ness will soon be overdone. It will never 
be so conducted that prime articles will 
be supplied in excess of the market, 
Progress is the keynote. Modern dairy- 
ing demands skill in stock breeding, care 
in feeding, attention to details in hand- 
ling milk and milk products, and shrewd- 
ness in selling. The past decade shows 
advancement mainly in feeding the cows 
and caring for the milk, though progress 
has also been made in the art of breeding 
and in marketing the products of the 
dairy. Wiser feeding has reduced the cost 
of milk production. The dairy outleok is 
a good one. 
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The Camellia, its Cultura, &c, 


The Camellia, named afier Camellus, a 
Moravian J suit, first introduced feom 
China as ©, japonica and C. anemoniflora 
(the old red Warateh) abont the year 
1739, is closely related to the Vea plant ; 
indeed, it is said the leaves of C. sasanqua 
(Lady Bank’s Sasan) are used in China 
to mix with some of the select kinds of 
tea. As a result of inter-crossing our 
home florists have added many hundred 


improved varieties to those introduced ~ 


originally. Camellias thrive perfectly in 
China, blooming freely between October 
and the following May, aud are not so 
susceptible to frost as is generally sup 
posed; indeed, the sinyle-flowered var- 
jeties succeed trained against north aspect 
walls. Notwithstanding their comparative 
hardihood, the very best hybrid, double- 
flowered varieties do not bloom well, 
though laden with flower buds, in a too 
cold, damp gieenhouse, excess of at- 
mospheric moisture within which rots 
the buds of some. The lowest winter 
*temperature in such places should be 
between 35 and 45 degrees. Enduring as 
these plants appear to be—apart from 
occasionally shedding their flower buds— 
one fact must not be lost sight of, ic. 
that they only thrive well in a light, open 
compost, comprising equal parts of peat 
and fibrous loam,.with somewhat liberal 
addltions of siiver sand, rotten cow dung, 


A PRETTY FERNERY GROTTO 


and nodules of charcoal, over efficient 
drainage. If potted somewhat firmly, 
their compacatively large roots soon take 
possession. and with sufficient waterings, 
with manure water, occasionally at the 
growing season they retain good health 
and bloom freely for from three to four 
years withont repotting, though an annual 
mulching with fresh rich soil over the 
roots is beneficial. The best time to re- 


-pot them is either just as they begin 


growing, cr immediately the tender young 
shoots attain to their full length, and 
growth is improved by giving them a 
little extra warmth, bottom heat in par- 
ticnlar, with overhead syringings It is 
all-impartint to turn them ont of doors 
immediately the young growths attain to 
their full length. They are propagated 
by in-arching and grafting upon the single 
flowered, also y cuttings inserted firmly 
in sand in March or April, set in a shady 
clese frame, and after a few weeks taken 
and plunged in bottom heat. 


The most indispensable essential con 
dition in lilies prior to subjecting them 
to forcing is that of sufficient root forma- 
tion. It is well nigh useless to expect 
lilies to force satisfactorily if they are 
removed from outdoors into heat before 
they have made considerable progress in 
the task of filling the soil in the pots 
with roots, ; 
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South Australian Honey. 


After a preliminary failure the Com- 
mercial Agent (Mr. A. E. M. Norton) has 
met with success in the distribution of 
Sonth Australian honey in London (says. 
the Journal of Agriculture), In a letter 
dated September 27 he reports :—The 
whole shipment of honey ex s.s. Orient is 
practically all distributed, and it is now 
only a question of waiting to see how the 
repeat orders come in rom a conver- 
sation I had with Mr. Sainsbury, and also 
with some of his managers, I do not think 
there i3 any doubt whatever about its 
being a success. Mr. Sainsbury has very _ 
considerahly gone out of his way to intro- 
duce it, as is evidenced by the fact that 
he is giving his assistants 4d, a bottle 
upon all they sell. This, I think, will do 
more for us than any other mode of ads 
vertisemant.’? This honey is distributed, 
in glass jars, containing 1 lb each, at 6d. 
per jar, and it is expected that the pricc 
to the apiarists will be 25d. per lb., f.o.h., 
Port Adelaide. This is slightly above the 
loeal market rate, and even if a higher 
price could be obtained in Adelaide it 
would be better in the long run for the 
apiarists to keep up the london supply. 
and maintain the hold which they have ~ 
already onthe London market. The Com- 
mercial Agent.has cabled for a monthly 
supply of at least 7 tons, and the bee- 


_» keepers have undertaken to supply this, — 
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Potato Experiments, 


[From the U.S. Experiment Station 
Record]. 

During the past two years the statlon 
has carried on tests comparing various 
methods of potato culture, different sizes 
of seed pieces and quantities of seed, 
different kinds of seed, and distance ex- 
periments. 

Seed potatoes produced under a straw 
mulch the preceding year yielded 47 per 
cent. more in 1905 and 41 per cent, more 
in 1906 than similar seed grown by culti- 
vation. Seed potatoes stored in an ordi- 
nary cellar, » here they wilted and sprouted 
badly before planting, gave poor results. 
The average yield from sound seed was 
56 per cent. greater thar from sprouted 
seed in three separate tests. Of different 
combinations tried, the best results were 
obtained from 18 bushels of seed per acre 
cut in quarter tubers and the pieces 
planted 18 in. apart. Nearly as good 
results were obtained from 36 bushels per 
acre of seed tubers cut in halves and 
planted 12 in. apart. 

An old alfalfa sod ploughed up in the 
fall of 1905 and reploughed in the spring 
seemed to have increased the yield of 


potatoes only 5 per cent. Planting the. 
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seed pieces in furrows made with a lister 
after ploughing increased the yield 28 per 
cent. as cnmpared with dropping the seed 
pieces in every third furrow as the plough- 
ing was done. Ridging up the ground 
over the rows of seed pieces when planted, 
and harrowing the ridges down as the 
weeds began to grow, increased the yield 
53 per cent, over leevfng the ground level 
above the rows of planted seed, 

Potatoes planted 4 in, deep gave better 
yields in 1905 than those planted 3 and 5 
inches deep, but the tubers were about 
equal in quality. Planting the seed 1 
and 2 in. deep decreased both yield and 
quality as compared with deeper plant- 
ings. 

In 1905 7 cultivations gave 47 per cent, 
greater yield than 5 cultivations, but 10 
cultivations reduced the yield slightfy 
below that from 7 cuitivations. In 1906, 
from weedy lands, 3 harrowings followed 
by 4 cultivations produced a yield 132 
per cent, greater than 2 harrowings and 
2 cultivations. The same year, on cleaner 
ground, 3 harrowings and 4 cultivations 
increased the yield over 2 harrowings and 
3 cultivations by 60 per cent., while with 
4 harrowings and 6 cultivations the yield 
was slightly decreased. 

Seven years’ experience indicates that 
mulching is a fairly satisfactory way of 
growing potatoes ona small scale, although 
the method is practicable only when the 
mulching material can be obtained cheaply. 
Old hay or straw should be spread about 
4 in. deep just befere the plants appear 
and after the ground has been harrowed 
once or twice since planting. Rather 
large seed pieces should be planted 2 or 3 
in. deep, ane the hills should be placed 
18 by 18 or 12 by 24 in. 


$< 


Euphorbia corollata is a pretty plant 
with its abundance of small white flowers, 


One of the most showy plants is Listris 
pychnostachya, with its long spikes of 
purple flowers. 


Sunflowers have some species which are 
very showy. One of them is mollis, then 
there is multlflorus, the fine double form 
of decapetalus, and one of the finest 
garden forms is known as Miss Mellish, 
It is a variety of rigidus. 


Lespedeza Sieboldii is a fine plant. It 
is often classed as a shrub, but it is pro- 
perly herbaceous. It is perhaps better 
known as Desmodium penduliflorum. 


Lobelia cardinalis and its varieties are- 
very fine with their bright colored flowers. 
Then there.is Lobelia syphilitica, with its. 
fine blue spikes, though common in some 


sections it certainly should find a place in 
the border. 


The rudbeckias are very showy; the 
varieties sub tomentosa and triloba are: 
good, medium tall sorts, but of course 
the most showy are the taller laciniata 
and its double form, better known as 
Golden Glow. 


Somz Press Comuents on a BURBANK 
AcHIEVEMENT.—“‘ And he gave it for his 
Opinion,” wrote Swift, “that whoever 
could make two ears ef corn, or two 
blades of grass te grow where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to his. 
country, than the whole race of politicians 
put together,” If this be t:ue as a general 
proposition, what must Luther Burbank 
deserve who grows seventy-three varieties 
cf apples cn a tree which Nature designed 
should bear but one? ‘To call Mr, Bur- 
bank the greatest grafter in the. United 
States is a compliment not an offence.— 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Eagle. Luther 
Burbank has grown seventy-three dif- 
ferent kinds of apple on one tree. It’s 


unfortunate that trees like that didn’t 


grow in the Garden of Eden, for then. 
Eve couldn’t haye made up her mind 
which one to eat. On second thoughts, 
however, it’s just as well there wasn’t, 
Eve might have eaten them all._New 
York American. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDITORIAL 


Tu opening of another year brings with 
it potentialities of things that may be con- 
sidered good bad or indifferent. Every man 
will look at these things from his own 
point of view first always. That is human 
nature, and it cannot be altered. But there 
are men who are ‘‘the salt ef the earth,” 
whose line of vision goes beyond themselves 
and they wonder how others are or may 
be affected by their use of things, meaning 
opportunities. Now the mission of the 
“Australian Gardener,” while not pretend- 
ing to philanthropic means of living, gives 
information rnd advice which rigidly fol- 
lowed is always for gocd. Nothing indif- 
ferent or bad can come of it. It enjoys 
the happy distinction of working always 
for the best in human andall other kinds of 
nature. Notasingle line in the publication 
can be construed otherwise. Differences 
of opinion there always will be, but that 
is unavoidable and is in itself a real good, 
because such differences make for the so- 
lution of diffculties in production from 
nature. Here is a list of some of the con- 
tents in our New Year issue, and our 
readers will freely admit that the infor- 
mation given is all as good as can be :— 
VEGETABLE GARDEN—Operations for the 
month. j 
Frowsr Garpen—The Amaryllis, Notes 
for the Month. zerdy Bulbs and 


The Poultry Yard— 


Diseases of Fowls. 
Fattening Poultry. 


The Farm — 
Conservation of Fodder, 


&e, &e., &e. 


—_—_—_-_--—r 


Tuberous-rooted Plants. The Forcing 
of Roses, 


Orcuarp—Gathering. Thinning apricots,. 
Tue Datry—Teaching a Calf to Drink, 
Scours in Calves. Dairying Hints. 
Poutrry Yarn—Diseases of Fowls, Fat- 

tening Poultry. 

Tue Farm—Conservation of Fodder. 

Having carefully read over these we 
commend our readers to follow the in- 
structions therein, and to spread the news 
amongst their friends and so help them 
and us in our work. In this way both our 
readers and onrselves will enjoy what we 
sincerely wish— 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR, 


—=__ 


Tue attention of our readers is called 
to the Income Tax Returns advertisement 
appearing in our columns. Forms of 
returns ean be obtained at all post offices, 
Returns must bo sent in at once and 
postage in all cases must be prepaid. 
Fines and interest will be imposed upon 
assessment of late returns. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“ Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


VOLUNTEER TOMATO. 
It is of large size, very smooth, and without any hard core or centre ; the color i8 


a dark rich shade of scarlet crimson. 


Very early and an abundant bearer. 


A Kitchen Garden Courtship. 


A potato went out on a mash 
And sought an onion bed ; 

‘That’s pie for me,’ observed the squash, 
And all the beets turned red. 

‘ Go ’way,’ the onion weeping cried, 
© Your love I cannot be; 

The pumpkin be your lawful bride— 
You cantalooupe with me.’ 


But onward still the tuber came, 
And lay down at her feet ; 

You cauliflower by any name, 
And it will smell as wheat ; 

And I, too, am an Barly Rose, 
And you I’ve come to see; 

So don't turnip your lovely nose, 
But spinachant with me. 


‘I do not carrot all to wed, 
So go, sir, if you please,’ 

The modest onion meekly said, 
‘And lettuce, pray, have peas.’ 
Go, think that you have never seen 

Myself, or smelled my sigh ; 
Too long a maiden I have been 
For favors in your eye.’ 


‘ Ah, spare a cuss,’ the tuber prayed, 
My cherryshed bride you’il be, 
You are the only weeping maid 
' That’s currant now with me.’ 


And as the wily tuber spoke 
He caught her by surprise, 

And, giving her an artichoke. 
Devoured her with his eyes. 


Operations for the Month. 


It is acknowledged that French market 
gardeners are exceedingly skilful in grow- 
ing vegetables, and raise enormous quan- 
tities of vegetables of high quality off 
quite small areas of land, depending 
chiefly on stable dung for their” good 
results. In a recent number of the 
“Journal d’Agriculture Pratique,’? an 
article, referring to the use of chemical 
fertilisers in vegetable cultivation, ap- 
peared. This is interesting and useful, 
and worth reproduction. It says :— 

We know what care and attention the 
market gardeners in France bestow on 
their cultivations. They neglect no pre- 


cautions nor the smallest detail which 


may enable them to produce the splendid 
specimens which are admired everywhere, 
yet very often we are asked how a still 
better result may be obtained in the 
vegetable garden. It is a point on which 
many desire to still further perfect their 
methods. . 

Besides the organic manures and soils 


which they ordinarily use, we should 
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advise the more frequent employment of 
chemical fertilisers, as, for instance, phos- 
phates and potassic manures, for these 
have shown their value in cultivations on 
a large scale, and have rendered incontes- 
table services in increasing the fertility 
of the soil,-and at-once-improvipg the 
yield and quality of the crops. They will 
be found just as useful in vegetable culti- 
vation, where at present little are used, 
alth-ugh some gardeners have already 
begun to experiment with them among 
their vegetables. 

As they have been found to be a great 
success, it is desirable that the practice 
should become more general. By adding 
superphosphates or kainit or sulphate of 
potash to the usual manure, vegetation 
becomes more rapid, the work is more 
advanced, and the legumes are of superior 
ap,earance, besides being larger and of 
betier quality. It is a recognised fact 
that the phosphate manures forward the 
development of fruit and advance its 
maturity. 

Potassic manures act in the same way, 
and their action is particularly noticeable 
in a time of drought, like that we have 
just experienced. 

Owing to their hygroscopic properties, 
they maintain more humidity in arable 
lands, and their fertilising value, together 
with their influence in the assimilation of 
other components of the soil, increase the 
vigor of the plants 


In many places it has been noticed, for 
instance, that potatoes which received 
potassic manures remained green, whilst 
the others had yellowed wherever potash 
had not been applied. 


In Normandy, M. Levavasseur, having 
tried the potassic manures on haricots, 
stated that the manure, spread very early, 
acted immediately on the vegetation; the 
portions manured— above all with potash 
—having resisted in a remarkable manner 
the drought, which destroyed all the 
fields of haricots: in the same district. 
The use of phosphate and potassic acid 
thus presents numerous advantages in 
vegetable cultivation, Besides the fact 
that it will be able by this practice to 
overcome the pernicioas effects of drought, 
it will also allow of the crop being gathered 
fifteen days or a month earlier, whilst 
containing legumes longer and heavier, 

Their sale will therefore be more certain 
and more remunerative, and the soil will 
sooner be at liberty for another crop. 

Respecting the quantities to be em- 
ployed and the kind to be preferred, bone 
superphosphates seem to give the best 
results in doses of 8 to 12 cwt. per hectare 
(2% acres). As for potassic manures, sul- 
phate of potash may he used in doses of 
about 4 cwt. per hectare. These may be 


“applied either immediately after the ordi: 


nary manure has been dug in, or a little 


on, with a superficial working of the soil. 


The prospects of good weather condi- 
tions has improved so much that there is 
likely to be good supplies of vegetables 
ayailable for use during the coming 


month. 
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PRICKLY SPINACH. 


Bean, I'rench or Kidney.—Should be 
producing large quantities of nice young 
pods in the pink of perfection, and if the 
pods are gathered whilst tender, the beans 
will continue to produce more and more 
for some time. A few plants may be kept 
for seed production, and from them no 
pods should be gathered, but all should 
be allowed toripen. Any old beans which 
have ceased to bear should be removed, 
and the ground cleaned up, manured well, 
and made use of for anything other than 
for plants belonging to the same order of 
plantsas beans Roots, cabbages, lettuces, 
tomatoes, would do very well for rotation. 
In order to keep up a succession of beans, 
a few seeds may be sown during the 
month. 

Broccili—Any seedlings on hand can 
be pricked out, and plants which have 
been pricked out and are well grown can 
be planted. The ground for these plants 
should be weil manured. If the weather 
should be dry, wafer the young plants 
before lifting them, and when they are 
planted water again. Sow a little seed if 
’ more seedlings are required. 


NEAPOLITAN LETTUCE. 


Beet, Silver.—Sow a little seed, and 
transplant from the seed bed if there are 
plants large enough te move. The leayes 
only of this plant are used, and they make 
a yery palatable dish if they are properly 
boiled. 

Cauliflower.—This month is a good one 
to plant out cauliflowers from the seed- 
bed; In the first place prepare some 
gronnd by trenching if possible, or deep 
digging, and thoroughly well manuring, 
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mixing in the manure well. If the soil is 
dug or trenched deep the roots of the 
cauliflowers can descend to a considerable 
depth in search of food, and are not 
likely then to suffer from dry weather. 
Select good strong sturdy plants and set 
them about 3 feet apart-each way- Do 
not break or injure the rocts more than 
can be avoided when raising the plants 
from the seed-bed. Sow a little seed for 
iuture supplies in a seed-bed or box where 
it can he shaded or watered easily. 

Cabhage.—Sow a little seed and shade 
aud water, Put out a few young plants 
in well-manured and well-prepared ground 

Celery.—A little seed may be sown and 
afew plants put out in well-manured or 
rich ground, This vegetable will need to 
be well watered and also treated to occa- 
aional supplies of liquid manure, 


LONG PURPLE EGG PLANT, 


Carrot.—Sow a little seed in drills’ 
teking care to separate the sceds wel 
before they aresown. Thin out any young 
plants that may be coming on, and be 
careful to keep them free from weeds. 

Kohl Rabi, or Turnip-rooted Cabbage. 
—A few seeds may be sown in a seed-bed, 
Seedlings to be planted out later on when 
they are large enough to move. — 

Lettuce.—Instead of planting out from 
the seed-bed it will be hetter at this 
season of the year to sow in rows in a 
richly prepared bed in the garden and 
thin out the plants to about 9 incheg 


SHALLOTS. 


5 


apart when they come up. [If lettuces are 
transplanted just now they are very apt 
to run to seed. 

Maize, Sweet.—It is late to sow seed, . 
unless it is done very early in the month 
and then only in the warmest districts. 

Potatoes.—Prepare a bed for planting 
by deep digging, well draining, and heavily 
manuring. When ready, plant some variety 
of the kidney potato. Use medium-sized 
whole tubers, for they will probably suc- 
ceed better than large ones cut in two or 
more pieces. The rows should bs from. 
2 ft, 6 in. to 3 ft. apart. 3 

Radish.—A supply of this vegetable, if 
young and tender, is always useful. It 
can be sown during evcry month of the. 
year. A very little seed should be sown. 
at a time. If well grown the teuder leaves. 
may be evten as well as the root. Make 
the yround fine and manure well with 
rotten dung. Sow in little rows, thin out, 
und keep free from weeds, 

Red-beet.—Sow a row or two of this. 
useful salod vegetable on some yround 
that had been previously heavily manured 
for cabbage, potato, or some other crop. 
The seed will probably take along time 
tu come up, especially if the ground is 
dry. Lf it be thoroughly soaked in water 
before it is sown and tho drills in which 
it is sown are also well watered it will 
come up much sooner than otherwise. 

Savoy.—Sow a little seed. This is one 
of the best of the cabbage class, which 
will succeed to the greatest perfection in 
rather cool districts, although it may be 
grown in almost any part of the colony. 


_GOLDENBALL TURNIP, 


Tomatoes. — In most gardens there 
should be good supplies of ripe fruit. 
Some means should be adopted to keep 
the branches or vines from lying on the 


ground and thus rotting the fruit, They 
are awkward plants to tie up if allowed 
te attain full growth before the tying up 
is attempted. The work should be done 
as they grow. Bundles of sticks, pruning 
of fruit trees, or dead branches of trees 
can be spread uader the plants, and this 
will answer in a rongh way to serve the 
purpose. 

The month of January is generally 
considered to be an “off” month for 
vegetab'es, and there is often a scarcity 
if the weather proves dry; but, with a 
little care and trouble, if a good supply of 
water is available, quite sufficient may be 
raised for all requirements. 
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Roses 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
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BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


Gladiolus. 
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E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
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The Flower Garden. 


The Amaryllis. 


[By J. Cron1n.] 


' Amaryllis is a genus of deciduous bul- 
bous plants found native in South Africa, 
consisting of asingle species, A. belladonna, 
of which there are several varieties. The 
genus at one time included plants now 
known under the names of Vallota, Sprek- 
elia, Zephyranthes, and Hippeastrum, the 
last mentioned being still included in 
Amaryllis in many gardens and trade 
collections, Amaryllis belladonna—the 
belladonna lily and its yarieties—pro- 
duces its blooms without foliage during 
summer and autumn, the leaves develod- 
ing after the flowers die. The growth of 
foliage continues throughout winter and 
spring, the foliage dying and the bulbs 


AMARYLLIS FORMOSISSIMA. 


resting during the greater part of sumuzer. 
Hippeastrums are natives of Braril and 
other parts of tropical South America 
and the islands adjacent, and vary greatly 
from Amaryllis in the production of their 


flowers, and the flowers also, which de- 
velop with the foliage during spring and 
summer, the bulb resting during winter. 
Hippeastrums have been greatly improved 
by horticulturists, various species being 
hybridized with success. The hybrids are 
far superior to the original types in size 
of flowers, range of colour, and form 
Sprekelia is also a native of tropical 
South America, The only species culti- 
vated in our gardens is 8. formosissima 
which bears singular but beautiful flowers 
of a bright crimson colour. Vallota pur- 
purea, a native of South Africa, flowers 
during autumn and is one of the most 
beantiful of bulbous plants, the blooms 
being large, cup-shaped, and of a brilliant 
shade of colour. Zephyranthes are small, 
bulbous plants producing white and pink 
flowers. The whole of these are hardy 
plants in the greater part of this State, 
and may be grown snccessfully in most 
of our gardens. ‘ 
CULTURE. 

Amaryllis belladonna is probably the 
hardiest bulbous plant cultivated. lt 
requires an open position and good 
daainage and under such conditiohs it 
will thrive in most soils with a minimum 
of attention. Itis a splendid subject for 
large dry borders, producing its delicate 
pink flowers, which are borne in umbells 
on long stiff stems, freely for several years 
without special assistance, Bulbs should 
be planted during summer at a depth of 
about six inches below the surface in un- 
manured soil. They are most effective 
when planted in patches containing many 
bulbs, which should not be disturbed for 
several years except for the purposes of 
increase which is effected by offsets from 
the large bulbs. The bulbs should be 
planted sufficiently apart to provide for 


increase. about six inches being enough. 
There are several fine forms of the bella- 
donna lily including A. blanda and Bap- 
tisti, white ; magnifica, major, rubra, 
multiflora, and purpurea, of various 
shades of rose and purple. These are 
scarce and fairly expensive, and usually 
receive much more care and attention 
than the ordinary type, though requiring 
practically the same treatment. 
Hippeastrums are magnificent plants 
for the borders, requiring a sunny posi- 
tion and well-drained soil of rather light 
texture. Unless the soil is very poor no 
manure is needed, and even in poor sandy 
soils an admixture of clay or strong loam 
is preferable. If manure is addea to the 
soil it should be thoroughly decayed cow 
manure, and should not come into contact 
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with the bulbs. Planting should take 
place during late autumn or winter, the 
proper depth to plant being that occupied 
by the bulbs before removal, viz., the 
crown or neck of the bulb showing at the 
level of the surface. Hippeastrums require 
fairly moist conditions during the season 
of active growth, and as little water as 
possible when at rest. They are admirable 
subjects for pot culture, some fine speci. 
mens being occasionally seen at horticul- 
tural meetings. An evergreen species (H. 
reticulatum) bears foliage striped with 
white in the centre, anc flowers of shades 
of pink. Several fine hybrids have buen 
raised between this and other species, 
retaining most of the characteristics of 
reticulatum. In most of tbe local nursery 
and seed catalogues hippeastrumns are 
referred to as Amaryllis hybrids. some of 
the finest varieties being comparatively 
rare and expensive. 

Vallota purpurea requires alinost ident 
tical treatment with hippeastrums, and is 
specially suited for pot culture, Severai 
bulbs should be grown in a fairly large 
pot in well drained loamy soil. They 
should remain undisturbed until the pot 
becomes too small owing to the increase 
of bulbs. Over-potting and disturbance 
are the most general causrs of their failure 
to bloom. The soil should never be allowed 
to become dry. Bulbs of vallota are plen- 
tiful and fairly cheap. 

Zephyrauthes require a moister situa- 
tion than the hippeastrums, otherwise the 
culture is practically identizal. Z, carinata 
is one of the best kinds. ~ 


Notes for the Month. 


Frequent light cultivation will keep the 
soil in a condition tending to the matura- 
tion of wood growth. In too many 
gardens the plants are prevented from 
producing ripened growths and perfect 
flowers by bsing incessantly watered 
during the whole of the summer months, 
Such watering causes a forced growth 
irom buds that normally would remain 
quiescent during the greater part of 
summer, and would have steadily de- 
veloped and produced fine bloom in 
season, while the soft forced growths are 
usually destroyed by the great heat and 
hot drying winds of summer. Roses are 


CAOTUS DAHLIAS. 


often treated thus, instead of being 
allowed to assume a state of comparative 
rest during January and February, after 
which, if lightly pruned and thinned, and 


thoroughly watered the teas and hybrid 


teas will develop growths that will pro- 


duce an abundant supply of flowers, fine 


in character. Newly planted roses, and 
other plants and shrubs, not thoroughly 
established, require watering during 
summer, as also do such plants as phloxes, 
bouvardias and others that normally pro- 
duce their flowers at that time. 

Beds for the reception of dahlias in- 
tended for the production of blooms for 
autumn exhibition should receive a final 
digging or hoeing now. If the ground 
was deeply worked and manured earlier, 
a light stirting of the surface will be 
sufficient , if not, a moderate dressing of 
rotted stable manure shonld be thoroughly 
mixed with the soil to a depth of about 
2 feet, Light sandy soils should be 
thoroughly trodden before planting, es- 
pecially if they contain, as they should, a 
fair proportion of manure. IE the soil is 
too free and open a coarse heavy growth 
will follow with flowers lacking quality. 
Dahlias require a. fair amount of room, 


and when grown in beds should be planted ~ 


in rows three to four feet apart, with two 
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or three feet between the plants. When 
planting dahlias from pots care should 
be taken fhat the bulb of soil is not 
broken by the removal, a likely contin- 
gency if the soil in the potsis dry. The 
plants should be thoroughly watered an 
hour before planting is attempted, when 
asharp rap on the odge of the pot, held 
inverted, will detach the plant without 
disturbing the soil. Plants should be set 
out slightly below the surface level, and 
sufficiently watered to moisten the soil 
thoroughly. Tender plants should be 
shaded from hot sunshine for a few days. 
Divisions of crowns are equal to green 
plants for all purposes. ‘ 

Chrysanthemums should be staked and 
the growths supported as they progress. 
The shoots should be reduced to four or 
five at most if large blooms are desired. 
Any lateral growths or suckers occurring 
should be removed, Artificial watering 
will not be necessary at this stage, unless 
the soil is of a very dry nature. 

Daffodils require to be planted in fresh 
soil occasionally. Three years are con- 
sidered long enough for the bulbs to 
occupy a bed or patch. The bulbs may 
be lifted after the death of the foliage. 
and be immediately replanted, or dried 
and stored until February. Ground for 
the reception of the bulbs later should be 
prepared soon, In very poor dry soils a 
dressing of cow manure may be dug 
deeply into the beds or patches, and a 
little bone-dust worked through the soil 
nearer the surface. 


DOUBLE GLORIA DAHLIA. 
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GAWLER PLACE. 


Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. 


Annnal and biennial plants approach- 
ing the blooming stage should receive 
sufficient water to thoroughly moisten 
‘the soil during dry weather. Buibs of 
gladioli may be planted for late summer 
flowering. They require deeply worked 
‘and well enriched soil to produce good 
‘flowers. 


Hardy Bulbs and Tuberous- 
rooted Perennials. 


[By E. V. Hatuook, in “ The Florists’ 
Exchange.’’] 


The most interesting, the least known 
and the most misunderstood of flowering 
plants are bulbs. In the form of a bulb 
the latent flower is cared for more easily 
and longer than in any other form. Bulbs 
have been used as sustenance for armies, 
and the caladiums are now used to some 
extent by Spanish-speaking people, and 
through the South, as an article of diet. 

. This paper will not touch on what are 
known as Holland bulbs, but will em- 
brace Summer-flowering and Winter- 
flowering bulbs that are used by the 
amateur and the professional. The profes- 
sion of raising bulbs for market and for 
the amateur is vastly different from the 
profession of raising flowers for market. 
The person who raises the bulbs seldom 
sees the flower iu so great perfection as 
the man who flowers the bulb. 


Norep Amateur BuLBp Growers. - 

There are many skillful raisers of bulbs 
among the amateur cultivators, and in fact 
I think many amateurs have come toa 
better understanding of the wants of many 
kinds of bulbs, and raise them in greater 
perfection, than any professional. These 
amateurs. however, do not cover a very 
wide range of bulbs. 

Unless a person has seen the late Peter 
Hanson holding a bulb in his hand, rapt 
in blissful contemplation, slowly telling 
the wants of the bulb in cultivation, des- 
cribing its habit and its flower minutely, 
he has no idea of what ahold on the 
affections a bulb could exert, Mr. Hanson’s 
time.and devotion were expended on the 
lily. He over-estermated its necessities. 
As I have always found, if you can get a 
bulb growing you can dispense with many 
of the directions for growing. but Mr 
Hanson, no doubt, took as much pleasure 


Wr 


in catering to the growth as he did in see- 
ing their flowers. 

[think it is about time I got down to 
the subject of bulbs and bulbous plants. 
I well know that a paper of this kind to 
a man who does not raise bulbous plants 
in a coinmercial way, or as an amateur, 
is postively without interest. Of course 
any one knows that a person could talk 
all day on one class of bulbs, but I pro- 
pose to skim the subject very lightly. 


Some Usrrun Buxss. 

The most useful, valuable, and generally 
raised classes of bulbs to my mind, are as 
under ; ‘their relative proportion of value 
is indicated by the order in which they 
are named. : 

Gladiolns, lilies, freesias, peonies, tube- 
roses. iris, the Japanese and German, the 
forcing irises, and many beautiful species. 

Professionlly speaking, the introduction 
of so important a plant as the freesia use- 
ful and beautiful as it is, so easily keptand 
readily flowered by both the amateur and 
the prfessional. was a fiasco in the sense 
that no particular person or firm was re- 
sponsible for its introduction, and no con- 
siderable amount was made by any one 
with this plant that is so generally used. 

The amaryllis, to me, has always been 
an important family. The habits of most 
varieties can be so changed that they will 
flower outside in Summer or inside in 
Winter, I much regret that this plant is 
not more largely grown in this country. 

The tuberous-rooted begonias have taken 
their place as Summer-flowering, as well 
as Winter-flowering bulbs. 

Caladium esculentum is rather largely 
used as a Summer foliage plant 


Cannas. are most important of the 


rhizomatous class of plants. Every one 
knows a good deal about this class of plant, 
A canna society has even been suggested, 

The cinnamon vine (Dioscori battatus) 
hes some value, particularly to the person 
who sells the bulbs. It isa clean hardy 
vine a~d one peculiarity of it is, that the 
root grows deeper and deeper in the 
ground the older it gets. 

Gloxinias are being raised largely and 
sold very cheap, 

Hyacinthus candicans first attracted 
attention in this country at the Philadel- 
whia Centennial. 

Incarvillea is a coming plant, particu- 
larly as a garden flower, and undoubtedly 
can be forced. It has a large fleshy good 


keeping root; foliage rampant, growth 
somewhat resembling a fern with im- 
inense spikes of gloxinia-like flowers. Lf 
you plant 500 strong roots, the flowers 
will absolutely come in bloom the same 
day. [tis claimed that the roots are hardy 

Madeia vine bulbs keep almost indefi- 
nitely and are therefore good bulbs for 
storing. 

Montbretias. Why this plant is so 
neglected I cannot tell. Ithas many good 
qualities, is easier to raise, easier to keep, 
and will continue in flower much longer 
than the gladiolus. The sprays are exceed. 
ingly graceful and beautiful. The newer 
varieties are very striking. The bulbs arg 
nearly hardy. 

Oxalis. The summer-flowering varieties 
of this bulb are largely planted and have 
some merit, while the winter blooming 
sorts as lutea, Bowei and the so-called 
Bermuda buttercup, are among the best 
of the winter flowering plants. 

Peonies. Can 1 tell the members of the 
Peony Society anything about this plant ? 
I think not; but by the way, it just occurs 
to me to say that I have bought the last 
three or four years from the most reliable 
firms who raise peonies some twelve or 
fifteen of the best varieties, several plants 
of each kind, for my private garden. 
When they bloomed this year, should you 
take out four of the best colors there would 
be nothing worth speaking of left. Marie 
Lemoine is what I call a good peony. 

Dahlias, as we very well know, are an 
important class of plants. These alone 
could be made the subject of a long talk. 
At one time there was a Dahlia Society, 
perhaps there is one now. I will only 
touch on a few points. Many seedlings 
will bloom the first year. Many beautiful 
varieties produce few flowers.. With all 
the many varieties, a sort that will com: 
mence to flower early and continue all 
the season witha profusion of bloom, and 
do it every year, will always have some 
value. It ig a well known fact that the 
single sorts are the most reliable bloomers 
and produce the most flowers. 

Nowithstrnding the fact that bulbs 
and bulbous and fleshy rooted plants form 
the most important division of flowers 
they have never had such close attention 
from our professional class as cut flowers 
simply because there is not the money in 
them, They are slower to produce, and 
the outlet is through smaller channels 
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than if they belonged to the more profit- 
able branches of the profession. 


Some Goop Linizs. 

Lilium psrdalinum from California is a 
good keeping, free, and sure-flowering 
lily. Ninety-five per cent of the bulbs 
should blecm. 

Lilium Parryil is a very handsome var- 
iety from California and is not difficult to 
bloom. The California bulbs, like calo- 
chortus, brodizas, erythronium and com- 
assias, are all beautiful things and really 
can be flowered if their requirements of 
cultivation are met. 

On the line of Lilium Humboldtii, [ will 
ask what is the use of planting Lilium 
candidum in the spriug / Yet many do it. 

I suppose it would be well to mention 
what I consider the most valuable kinds 
or species of lilies. The auratums are a 
magnificent class and very popular with 
most amateurs. The varieties of speciosum 
I consider one of the most reliable sorts 
for the amateur to plant. 

Double and single tiger and our native 
lilies canadense and superbum, are being 
used in great numbers cach year, on large 
estates and in gardens of all kinds, They 
are low in price, reliable bloomers, and 
very graceful, particularly canadense. 

The elegans—or umbkellatum, or Thun- 
bergianums—are very reliable bloomers, 
easy gaowers and good keepers, and many 
varieties are very handsome 


Ot course we could easily talk all day 


on the lilium family, but we shall have 
to stop somewhere, Lilium candidum 
and what is known as the Bermuda Rastez 
lily ere the most important ones for flor- 
ists’ use. To me it is amore beautlful 
lily than the Bermuda Easter lily. There 
are several varieties of candidum, but the 
broad scale, large bulb variety raised in 
the north of France is the only one worth 
forcing. There has been more said and 
mere can be said. on the Bermuda Easter 
lily than ten such papers as this would 
contain. I think the subject has been 
pretty well thrashed out up to the present 
time. ) 
» Fawnacres in Cunrivation, 

There are some fallacies in cultivation. 
Many directions were put in type years 
ago, when they were thought to require 
very careful and necessary cultivation 
There is a lot of this type that seems to 
be set up at the present time. 

I will take as an illustration Iris 
Kempferi. In 1878 we bought Professor 
Pringle’s entire stock of this plant. There 
wore many very fine varieties, and many 
of the kinds are sold to-day, We noticed 
that the clumps when being sub-divided 
for planting had a large centre that was 
entirely dead or dried up, in many you 
could put your hand right through the 
centre. This came from leaving the clumps 
too long before sub-dividing, Woe were 
told that this plant required damp low 
ground, and if it could be covered by 
water occasionally it would be better, We 
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planted them on common Long Is’ ad 
plains’ soil, 2 ft of soil above clear sand 
50 ft above water. William Falcner in 
describing cur plantation of iris, said he 
walked “ waist deep” through the plants ; 
when transplanting afield of these, we used 
a cart and wheelbarro:s, and sub divided 
the clumps with an axe. One year we 
left several hundred plants along a drive- 


—way on top of the ground, when trans- 


e 


planting in the Spring. In the Fall those 
plants were alive, Personally I don’t 
think it is necessary that Iris Keempferi 
should be flooded with water to produce 
a good growth. 


As this subject seems to be large, and 
it is necessary and proper that this paper 
should be short, it is difficult to give any- 
thing of real value, But the subject may 
excite an interest in more people then 
have ever given it a thought before, and 
T assure you that it will furnish you a 
new interest so far as you desire to go. 


Burss' From Arip Districts. 


Bulbs represent one of the most wonder- 
ful provisions of nature in the vegetable 
kingdom. Those grown in arid or desert 
countries conserve their vitality intact 
longer than bulbs grown anywhere else, 
The Mexican bulbs, grown mostly in arid 
wastes will remain in perfect condition 
when kept out of the ground a year If 
believe that bulbs of Amaryllis formos- 
issima will remain two years out of the 
ground in good condition. 

It seems to be 2 provision of nature to 
proserve the life of a plant by building 
around the germ a bulb and this is one 
of the most convenient and compact or 
protective forms. 

The most striking fact about all bulbs 
is their endless variety and great beauty, 
often extending to magnificence, It is 
this which gives fascination to the subject 
and makes the raising of bulbs a labour 
of love. 


To Correspondents. 

Albert Weston enquires as to the sim- 
plest and most effective tick proof roost. 
Answer.—There are a great number of 
methods, all supposed to be perfect. 
Perches suspended on wire with wire stays 
are good, but the simplest and most certain 
of any we have seen was made as under. 
Suppose the roost-house to be 6 ft long. 
Take four lengths of 3 x 2 and cut to 
the height you wish the perch, nail on top 
two 2x2 with the edges taken off, nail on 
battens on both ends the width you desize 
the perches apart. Get four kerosene tins 
and place the posts in centre of them, 
having nailed on strips of wood to keep 
them firm, one near the bottom and one 
the reverse way about half way up the 
tins, these form a cross and when properly 
fixed the posts cannot move. Now place 
in the tlns stones to within about 6 in. of 
the top to weight them, then fill to 
within an inch of the top with water, and 
keep them to this by refilling as the 
water sinks. Add a little kerosene, which 
will prevent the fowls drinking the water. 
Nail a piece of tin on each post back and 
front four inehes from top of tins to keep 
out droppings from fowls. 
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Kuberous Be2zconias. 


f . This most beautiful class of handsome flowering plants has heen wonderfully improved during the last few } 

invaluable for the decoration of the greenhouse or conservatory. where they Beodaba Sav giditesi mart dazzling ihe Theis vance 
some large flowers, of.en measuring 4 inches in diameter, are of the most brillia itly varied and dvlicately beautiful shades, fron the 
purest white to the deepest crimson. including yellow. bronze, rose an.t other int rmeditte shades. These Begonias are also eminent] 

‘ adapted for kedding, and are largely used in England and e!sewhere for this purpose. : y 


Begonia International Prize ee 
Tubercus. Single and Double. se 
An unrivalled strain, saved from 
the best felected blooms of the 
finest English, Preach and Gorman 
large-flowered hybrid varieti's; of 
superior size, form and colour. 
sealed pkts., 2s. 6d. . 


Begonia, Hybrida Marmovata 
fl. pl—he plants are of sturdy 
habit and producs upright-s iand- 
ing, very double flowers of great 
size (up to 43 inches in diam>ter), 
with beautifully spotted and mar- 
bled petals. Whendin tull flower 
these robust free-blooming plants, 
with their ample dark green foliage 
are most attractive. 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Begonia, Single. Tuberous- 
rooted, choice mixed. ls. pkt. 


Begonia, Double, Tuberous- ; 
-gpooted, choice mixed, ls. 6d. pkt Begonia Marmorata fl. pl. 
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_. _Gioxinia. 


Greenhouse or stovehousy perennials of great beauty. ‘I'he most lovely combi- 
nations of colour are found in their large campanulate flowers, wich stand about 
6 inshes above thick grand leaves of the finest silky or velvety texture. ‘Lhe seed ig 
easily raised in a moist heat. sow from September to Dece‘nber. They thrive in a 
warm, rather close atmosphere requiring plenty of moisture at the root, but little or 
no watering overhead, which is likely to zot the flowers and leaves, Avoid cold 
draughts of air, The soil must be light and rich. and well drained. 


Gloxinia, Hybrida Grandiflora Crassi- 
folia. Finest exhibition varieties, mixed 
colours. 1s.and 1s 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, New French Tigred and 
Spotted Varieties. — Saved from a 
selection of the finest of these most 
beautiful varieties, of immense size and 
great substance, rich colours. 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, Defiance, ‘The Scarlet 
Gloxinia.” —Large erect flowers, glow- 
ing crimson scarlet; the edges of the 
petals are delicately frilled which adds 
considerably to their appearance. 1s. 6d. 
pkt. 

New Giant Gloxinia (Groxrnia HyBripa 
GieanreA)—This strain produces flowers 
of quite unusual dimensions. The seed 
is gathered only from strikingly beauti- 
ful flowers, which measure 4} to 5 inches 
across, and the show of colour thus pro- 
duced is rich and varied in the extreme. Gloxinia: 


_ Single Tuberous Begonia. 1s. 6d. pkt. 
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The Seasom’s Nowelties 


Heuchera Sanguinea 
Maxima—aA greatly im- 
proved variety, of vigor- 
ous growth, flowering 
more profusely and pro- 
ducing larger blossoms 
aad longer flower spikes 
than H. sanguinea ; 
bright deep crimson; 
perennial. 6d. pkt. 


Nicotiana Affinis Hy- 
brida—New hybrids of 
the sweet-scented Nico- 
tiana affinis, produang 
compact bushes of vigor- 
ous growth, with large 
flowers of various shades, 
ranging from white to 
pink, red and - violet. 
6d, pkt. 


Heuchera sanguinea, a 

Koehia tricophylla (Summer Cypress)—An unusually decorative 
plant, of rapid growth, about 23 feet high, with gracetul foliage, the 
light green color of which changes into fiery red towards Autumn. 
6d. pkt. - 

Nicotiana Sanderze (New Hybrids)—Awarded four gold medals. 
Have attracted universal attention at ull the great Flower Shows in 
England. ‘I'hese are the hardy annuals of the century The colours 
are purple. white, pink, dark and light red, crimson, violet, salmon. 
‘They thrive in any soll or situation. Asa cut flower, they are charming 
by daylight or artificial light. Its hardiness and character of produc- 
ing flowers continuously are very great recommendations. 6d. pkt. 


Nicotiana Sandere. 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis— 
One of the finest novelties of 
recent years. ‘hese charming 
new long-blooming varieties 
form a mass of bloom. ‘I'he 
foliage is very graceful, and 
the colors of the fiowers vary 
trom delicate pink and white 
to rose and crimson; carefully 
selected straim. 6d. pht. 


The foliage is bright green and finely cut, and 
the flowers are snowy-white and very fine; 
very useful for bouquets. 6d. pkt. 


Hibiscus ‘* Sunset.” 

New Giant Yellow Hibiscus ‘* Sunset” (Hi- 
biscus grandiflorus) —Immense light clear 
yellow flowers with black centre. $d. pkt. 

New Emperor Salpiglossis—Finest mixed - A 
magnificent strain, very large. flowers, and 
beautiful colors, about 23 feet high, 6d. pkt. 

Inula Royleana—tThe true species from Hima 
laya; a magnificent hardy perennial, about 23 
to #4 feet hign, with large yellow flowers of 

: : ah more than 3 inches in diamecter. ‘I'he buds 

Inula Royleana. are black. 6d. pkt. 


E. & W. HACKETT, 73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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The Forcing of Roses. 


(Continued from last issue). 


After the roses have started into growth 
it will be well to give them an application 
of liquid manure once in two weeks. It 
will generally be advisable to pinch off 
the first flowers that form, that the plants 
may throw all their vigor into the develop- 
ment of stems and leaves. 

From the first benches planted cuttings 
can be taken, and as soon as the crop is 
off the bed should receive an application 
of ground bone at the rate of one pound 
to 25 square feet. This should be slightly 
worked into the soil, and the bed covered 
with manure, A half inch of sheep manure 
will be preferable, but if this cannot be 
obtained three-fourths of an inch of cow 
menure will answer. Unless mineral ma- 
nures are relied upon, the application 
should be repeated once in two months, 
During dull weather the mulching should 
be thin, but as it brightens the amount 
used may be slightly increased. 


SOB 


It is believed by many growers that the 
diseases known as ‘black spot,’ and mil- 
cew and the other troubles, such as blind 
shoots and imperfect. flowers, may be 
attributed, at least in part, to the stimu- 
lating effects of stable manure. While 
they are not caused directly by its use, 
there can be no doubt. that the large 
quantity of sheep and cow manure used 
by many florists promotes a soft, watery 
growth that is particularly susceptible to 
disease, and what is more t) be dreaded, 
that a slight neglect, such as an improper 
temperature or the application of too 
much water will give the plants a check 
that- will result seriously to them. The 
use of mineral fertilisers, on the other 
hand, tends to develop earlier, larger and 
better flowers, and the plants will be 
stronger, and with firmer stems and 
foliage, that will be less likely to be 
injured by neglect and disease. 

For these reasons it is a growing prac- 
tice with many of our most successful 
rose growers to rely lar.ely upon mineral 
manures. These fertilisers can be broad- 
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casted either in a dry state or in water. 
For roses a good mixture will consist of 
oue part nitrate of soda, two parts of 
sulphate of potash, and ten parts of 
ground bone. ‘These should be thoroughly 
mixed and applied broadcast at the rate 
of one pound to twenty-five square feet 
of bench, or at the rate of one pound up. 
to four poands, according to the size of 
the plants, in 50 gallons of water. When 
roses are growing the broadcast applica- 
tion can be repeated once a month, but 
a less frequent application will be better 
for small plants, or if there is but little 
growth. he liquid applications can be 
made much more frequently, but care 
should be taken not to use too large a 
quantity of nitrate of soda, or sulphate of 
potash, as if applied in excessive quan- 
tities they will check the growth and 
even kill the plants When the ground 
bone has been scattered upon the 
surface and mixed with the soil an excel- 
Jent liquid fertilizer is made by placing 
ove pound each of the nitrate of sods 
aud of sulphate of potash in two hundred 
gallons of water fsr young plants, which 
amount may be decreased to one hundred 
gallons of water when the plants become 
full grown, applying at intervals of from 
two to four weeks. The best time to. 
apply liquid manure is in the morning, 
when the beds are a little dry, as it will 
then be more evenly distributed through 
the soil, When nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of potash are used as a top-dressing 
one pound of each to two hundred square 
feet of bed will be ample. 


Unleached wood ashes afford a desirable 
source for potash and phosphoric acid, 
and may be used at the rate of a bushel 
to two or three hundred square feet of 
bed. The potash will promote the develop- 
ment of firm, short-jointed wood, and, 
combined with the phosphoric acid, will 
favor the psoduction of flowers. Many 
florists still cling to the use of liquid 
fertilisers made from animal. manures, 
and one of the best mixtures is composed 
of a peck of hen mannre and a half bushel 
of sheep manure in one hundred gallons 
of water. The food contained in the few 
inches of soil in which roses are grown is. 
soon exhausted, and it must be replaced 
in some way, The top-dressing of sheep. 
or cow manure answers fairly well for this 
purpose, as well as for a mulch to keep 
the weeds down after the roots of the 
roses have filled the soil so that stirring 
the surface will injure them, but it is 
unsightly, and keeps the surface wet and 
sour and prevents the ready access of the 
air to the roots, so that, although it is of 
much benefit during the summer months, 
it is a positive drawback during winter. 

All fallen and diseased leaves should be 
removed and burned, and the surface of 
the bed should have an occasionai stir 
ring, to admit the air and to prevent the 
baking of the soil, but care should be 
taken not to disturb the roots. In addi- 
tion to the other work mentioned, it is 
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desirable to be prepared at all times to 
fight insects and diseases. 

The varieties of roses that will be most 
profitable will depend to a large extent 
upon the character of the market as well 
as upon the character of the soil avai'able 
for growing them in. To be profitable, a 
variety hould have a good constitution ; 
it should be a vigorous grower, with strong 
upright stems; the foliage should be of 
rich color and good substance, and free 
from any tendency to disease ; the flowers 
should be large and single on the stems, 
of a clear color, and in the case of the red 
sorts without any tendency to turn purple. 
They should be double enough not to 
show the centre, and the plants should 
have a long and steady season of flower- 
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ing. Among the varieties that are most 
commonly grown are Bride, Perle des 
Jardins, Catherine Mermet, and American 
Beauty. To these should be added Mad. 
Caroline Testout, Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, Bridesmaid, Mrs W. OC. Whitney, 
President Carnot, and Meteor, of more 
recent introduction, which are fast coming 
into favor. 

Ameriean Beauty has no rival in its 
class, and its flowers are always in demand 
at good prices, Its flowers are rather 
small in summer and the petals soon take 
on a purple color, but when well :rown it 
is a grand rose. Many growers who are 
successful with most sorts fail with this 
variety, which will only succeed with the 
very best of care. It needs a strong stiff 
soil and a temperature at as near sixty 
degrees as can be secured. 

Bride is the favorite white variety. It 
also needs a rather heavy soil, and should 
be started early. The temperature for this 
sort is fifty-six degrees or a little below. 
With close attention to ventilation this 
is a very desirable sort. 

Mermet was for many years the beat 
pink variety, but the fact that it is of a 
very light color during the dark days of 


: winter, and like the Bride, which is a 
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sport from it, quite subject to mildew, 
has lessened its popularity. 1t requires 
the same care as the Bride, and. if given a 
low temperature at night, careful ventila- 
tion during the day, and if sheltered from 
cold draughts of air, it is still a-desirable 
sort. 

Bridesmaid, a recent candidate for a 
place in the list of commercial varieties, 
isa little deeper pink than Mermet, and 
has the marked advantages of holding its 
color and being comparatively free from 
the attack of mildew. Wherever it has 
been planted it is the most popular pink 
sort, and itis rapidly supplanting Mermet. 
It thrives at a medium temperature. 

Testout is another variety with large 
flowers of a pure pink color. It is rather 
particular as to soil and care, and although 
a fair variety for winter when well grown, 
it.is too single for summer use. Valuable 
for the amateur. It should have not less 
than sixty degrees and it likes a yellow 
loam soil. 

Meteor is one of the best red, ever- 
blooming roses, but to be successfully 
grown it should have a house where a 
temperature of at least sixty-three degrees 
can be given, while it vill luxuriate at 
sixty-five to sixty-eight. It is naturally 
quite likely to be attacked by mildew and 
red spider, unless great care is taken with 
the ventilation and syringing. 

Kaiserin is a good summer variety and 
has a long season of flowering, bnt is 
generally considered a failure as a variety 
for winter flowering, as it is likely to take 
on a greenish white color. 

Mrs W. C. Whitney is an early and a 
free flowering variety. It has an excel- 
lent foliage, is a vigorous grower and has 
long stems. Its flowers are large and 
full, and of a pure deep pink. 

Among the nider sorts that are still 
much grown are the Bon Silene and Papa 
Gontier, carmine; Sunset, a strong- 
growing buff variety, and Duchess of 
Albany 

(To -be continued). 
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Teaching a Calf to Drink. 


There is generally some difficulty ex- 
perienced in teaching a calf to drink. 
The ‘ Farmer and Stockbreeder’ suggests 
trying the following interesting but not 
very convincing American method : 

Fix things so the calf can never suck 
its dam, and when the cow has mothered 
it for a few hours milk about 3 quarts of 
her milk into a pail; put it up under the 
calf’s nose so as to touch it, and in a 
minute it will drink from the word ‘ Go, 
and you have won out, and kept your 
piety besides, A calf that has never 
sucked will drink as readily as it will get 
the hang of finding its own dinner. 

By the same rule, a heifer should always 
be hand-milked, and then she knows no 
other way. ‘Let the calf run with her a 
few days, and then to milk her is, in her 
way of thinking, robbery’ of her calf, 
and you have to break her, which often is 
quite a vaudeville show, and often of 
somewhat unpleasrnt memory. From the 
start play that you are the heifer’s calf, 
and make her believe it, and to the calf 
be its god of the feed dish, and two dis- 
agreeable things in dairying—breaking 
heifers and teaching calves to drink—are 
made into pleasant pastimes. 


Scours in Calves. 

The cause of this disease may be traced 
to a yariety of sources, such as dirty 
buckets, dirty feeding troughs, bad 
housing, and irregular feeding, Milk is 
of such a sensitive nature that it absorbs 
impure bacteria from any source where 
the impure germs may be located. We 
cannot, therefore, be too careful in hand- 
ling the milk used for calf-feeding. The 
troughs or vessels from which the calves 
are fed should be daily scaided and rinsed 
with a little limewater. At the College 
we have a pen for each calf, and they can 
therefore get their own share of the milk ; 
whereas if all fed from the same trough 
the quick drinkers would get more than 
their share and sickness would be the 
result. Our feeding is done from enamel 
basins, which are washed every day and 
rinsed with limewater. A great deal of 
sickness amongst calves is brought about 
from the effects of the animals sucking 
each other; this means that a quantity 
of hair toa more or less degree is con- 
sumed. This habit will not be found 
where the calves are fed separately. 

Treatment.—Add.3 oz. of formalin to 
1 pint of distilled water; place the solu- 
tion in a dark or amber-colored bottle. 
and keep in a cool place. A tablespaonful 
of this mixture should be added to each 
pint of milk to be fed. Adhers to this 
treatment until tha calf recovers. The 
formalin solution should be added to the 


separated milk as soon after separation as 
convenient. 

Secend Recipe.—Carbolic acid, 10 to 
30 drops; tincture of opium, 30 drops; 
gentian. 30 drops: aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, 30 drops. Give in half a pint 
of warm water or milk. Repeat the dose 
once daily until the calf has racovered, 

I have been feeding the calves here for 
the past three years on separated milk, 
adding from 2 to 3 lb. of pollard for each 
calf, quantity according to the age of the 
animal ; the pollard is cooked and mixed 
with the milk. Maizemeal also should 
produce good results. For the frst week 
the calf is led on whole milk; this is 
gradually reduced to equal proportions 
of whole and separated milk; and when 
the calf is from three to four weeks old, 
pollard and separated milk. The calves 


‘should have access to green feed or 


steamed lucerne or oaten chaff. Irregular 
feeding will cause unsatisfactory results. 
I would strongly recommend pasteurizing 
the milk before feeding —J. Mahon, prin- 
cipil Queensland Agricultural College. 


Dairying Hints. 

[By H. P. Sutor, Dairy Expert.] 

1. Observe cleanliness in all work at 
the dairy. Adopt the motto of clean 
milking, clean yards, and clean cans. 

2. If you do not use a cooler, keep each 
separation of the cream separate until the 
tempcratures are uniform, and then mix, 

3. Coolers should be used at all dairias. 
They are not very expensive, and will 
result in a marked imprevement in the 
condition of the cream supply and in an 
increase in the monthly cheque. 

4, Allew the free access of sunlight and 
pure air to the milking sheds, etc, as 
sunlight is one of our gteatest purifiers 
and costs nothing. 

5. Lime should also be freely used in 
byres, and lime-water for finally rinsing 
out cream cans. By using lime dairymen 
will ensure the supply of better condi- 
tioned creim to our factories, 

6. Remember that all factories are 
anxious to receive good cream, and should 
reward dairymen for their trouble by 
grading their supplies according to value, 

7. If your cream cans are received from 
the factory in a dirty condition write and 
complain to the manager or proprietor, 
for they should see to your interests, 
seeing that it is also to their interest to 
secure cleanliness in supplies. 

8. When separating, aim at producing 
1 lb of butter from not less than 23 Ib of 
cream, say 4( to 50 lb of butter from 100 
Ib of cream. Cream of this consistency 
keeps best, but thin cream ferments early, 
is a poor keeper, and commands lower 
values per lb of butter. It also means an 
mnnecessary increase in railway freight 
and cartage. ; 

9. If you wish to get the best returns 
observe cleanliness, coolness, and early 
delivery to the manufacturers, 


10. Remember that the demand for 
good butter on the world’s market fis 
unlimited, and so long as good quality is. 
given an all-round profitable price can 
always be secured. 

11. If you must hold cream more than 
a day add a small quantity of saltpetre 
(say half a tablespoonful dissolved in a 
pint of cold water), and mix it with the 
cream. This quantity will do for a 10- 
gallon can, 

12. Fine dairy salt, } 1b to the can, well 
stirred into the cream, is very beneficial, 
Stir your cream every night. last thing, 
and cover it with muslin. ; 

13. Never use rusty cream cans. Snch 
a practice recoils on the sender, as it 
produces poor quality butter of a tallowy 
nature. 

14. Separators shonld always be cleaned 
thoroughly after each separation, and the 
parts well aired. Only dirty and careless 
dairymen wash their separators but onse 
a day. 

15 Remember that carelessness leads 
to your creain being put into lower grades, 
and consequently lower values are returned 
to the negligent suppliers. 

16. If you get lower valnes, make a 
careful examination of your methods 
before writing to the factory for an ex- 
planation. It may be your cream was 
kept too long and developed a stale flavor, 
that it was thin and fermented during 
transit, that it possessed a weedy flavor, 
or had other defects. 

17. When delivering your cream at the 
railway station or the factory, be careful 
to cover it with wet bags or a white calico 
covering, and to place it iu the coolest 
place possible, preferably where. it will be 
in a draught, ; 

18. Milk-suppliers should always empty 
skim milk from cans as soon as they are 
returned to the farm each day and imme: 
diately wash the cans, 

19. Cans should be kept in a place free 
from dust, and be left uncoverod, 

20. When purchasing cream or milk 
cans see that all the seams are flushed 
smooth with solder. Open seams are 
simply lurking grounds for bacteria, which 
cause the early souring of cream and milk 
and the development of off-flavors. 

Strainers should be kept scrupulously 
clean and be well scalded just before using, 
Where cloth is used several pieces should 
be kept, to allow of frequent changing 
during milking. 


Undertakers. 
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Diseases of Fowls, 

Every living thing has its own particu- 
lar vermin, both internal and external, 
and possibly poultry, of all ereatures 
have the greatest number and variety. It 
is claimed by some writers that a few 
yermin on ordinary healthy fowls in no way 
affects their health it being when such 
multiply exceedingly that- they do harm 
and when such time arrives it most fre- 
quently happens the hostif a chicken,has 
become so emaciated from their effects 
that the application of remedial measures 
but hasten death, again showing that par- 
asitic troudles are just like diseases— 
prevention, in every instance, is better 
than cure, i. e., clean fowls can be easily 
kept clean, while the internal and exter- 
nal parasites, when but few can be easily 
exterminated. 

Some scientists tell us that external 
yermin on domesticated fowls reach up- 
wards of a score of varieties, others about 
half that number. Some make two groups 
of them, lice and mites; the definition of 
others is lice, mites, ticks, and fleas,and 
and for the purpose of this article such 
definition is sufficient, f 

All lice are what is known as pennivor- 
ous that is living on the feathers and 
outer scales of the skin, but not punctur- 


ing the integument in search of their 
natural food, the damage they do is there- 
fore, not nearly so severe as is the case 
with the blood suckers. 
Some of the parasitei—all lice and 
some mites—live permanently on their 
hosts, while others—fleas, some mites, 
and ticks—go to and fro. Some live 
entirely upon the skin, deep amongst and 
at the root of the feathers, some live like 
ticks with their heads against the skin, and 
their bodies erect, while another sort live 
between the barbs of the feathers, and all 
are encouraged to live by dirt. The flea 
is abundant in dirty fowl runs, particu- 
larly those of a sandy nature and in filthy 
nests, they are devoid of wings. and pro- 
vided with sharp, piercing mouths and go 
only on their hosts to feed. 
These parasitic infestations of poultry 
cause far more loss than breeders imagine, 


from the fact that when fowls are kept in: 


large numbers, the owners rarely examine 
them by handling, and the cause of their 
lack of thriving and poor condition is rarely 
considered or ascertained. . The evil is 
thus allowed to spread unmolested, general 
unhelthy conditions resulting. Parasites 


of one or two sorts are most injurious to- - 


young chickens and broody hens, and are 
the frequent cause'of a hen abondoning 
her eggs, and the failure to bring out 
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_ 
: ’ chickens is frequently due to the irritation 


caused by these pests, while it is nothing 
for broody hens to die on their nests 
through being robbed of their blood, and 
even when death does not result, the con- 


_ stitution is frequently so weakned as to 


cause predisposition to other . diseases. 


_ The external lice of fowls are entirely dif- 


ferent from those fouad on the turkey,the 
guinea-fowl. or aquatic birds, and any one 
of the varieties peculiar to one bird will 
not live on the other, and all are distin- 
guished from the mites by having six legs _ 
the mites having eight, the junior ones 
however of the later manage to hobble 
along on six legs, a pair of hind ones de- 
veloping later in life Different species 
of the vermin are partial to particular 
parts of the bird’s body the favourite parts 
being the rump, around the vent, and 
under the wings, whfle a destructive var- 
iety sometimes called ticks, are frequently 
found on the heads and necks of chickens 
a few hours after hatching. 

While several varieties of lice live almost 
permanently on particular places of the 
fowl’s body, there are one or two sorts of 
a wandering nature, and visit all parts 
alike, but are found more abundantly on 
the skin of the abdomen and amongst the 
fluffy feathers there. 

‘They occasionally leave one fowl] for - 
another, can be found on the roosts at 
night, and have even been seen on the 
walls of badly infested poultry buildings 
and occasionally attach themselves to the 
person who may handle the fowls. Lice 
are by some supposed to suck the blood 
of their victims. This however, they do 
not do, but bite and chew the feathers 
and scales of the skin. They cause violent 
itching by biting, and must produce severe 
pain to the fowls when they are numerous, 
Anyone searching a fowl’s hackle, prior 
to moulting, they will usually see small 
notches eaten out of the feathers, and 
frequently a large number of the hackle 
feathers have been eaten off close to the 
skin, all of which has been done by the 
lice during the period from the fowl’s last 
moult, 

Allthe lice breed rapidly, the eggs 
being laid upon the down of the feathers 
and they are said to hatch out in from 
eight to ten days, and immediately begin 
to crawl about and harsss the birds. These 
and other external parasites are usually 
found in dark, dirty, and_ ill-ventilated 
houses, damp also contributes to their 
propagation and flourish best on unhealthy 
fowls Every adult fowl is more or less. 
lousy, some poultrymen say they keep 
their fowls free from tnem, This, no 
doubt is true,:but this freedom is not so 
absolutely, as some of the vermin are so 
very small as to escape detection. Atthe 
same time, when they are kept in check 
to a moderate extent lice are not of such 
danger as the other external pests, and 
when the fowls are healthy, kept in clean 
houses and runs, and supplied with a dust 
bath, they will keep themselves compara- 
tively free, and should under these con- 
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ditions, one or two be found on the fowl’s 
body such need cause no alarm. 

Mites are the most dangerous of the 
external parasites, from the fact that they 
are blood suckers, and of the several 
varieties, what is known as the red mite 
is most to be dreaded. They live and 
breed in the cracks of the roosts and 
crevices in, under, and about any building 
convinient to the fowls, are most partial 
to the rcosts, and are frequently fonnd in 
masses under heaps of accumulated fewl 
droppings. Mites donot live on the fowls 
but visit them at night in myriads, and 
suck their blood. 

They are of gray, brown, or dark color 
but when filled with the fowl’s blood they 
become red. They are able to live a long 
time without food, and have been found 
in old poultry houses, iwelve months after 
the fowls had been removed. It is to the 
sitting hens they do most haim, particu- 
larly in the hot sun mer months, this belng 
one of the reascns why some youltrymen 
cesse hitching in Octoter. When the 
sitti1 g hen has keccme infested they are 
literaJly in millicns, and have been fcund 
in handsfull beneath the nesting material 
and eggs, the Jaiter beccire spotied with 
the filth from them. and in pronounced 
instances the hen is a mess cf living 
veimin. the head and eyes become covered 
with them, and she frequently dies 
through eraciaticn due to loss cf blocd. 

Tn cases where the mites are not m mer- 
ous enough to cause the hen’s death or to 
be 1espcnsible fcr her abendoning her 
ecgs,as soon as ihe chicks are hatched 
pumbers of mites leave the hen and attach 
themselves to the chickens, swarming 
arcund their heads and eyes in myriads, 
and when examined are full of the young 
chicken’s blcod. In these instances, ifthe 
fest is not immediatly ariested it is res- 
porsible for the de:th cf their perhaps 
but day-old hosts. 

Fleas are perhaps the least dreaded 
enemy of the poultry yards, stil] they 
have been seen in hot sandy 1uns, houses 
and other places where the fowls frequent. 
Species of them feed upon the fowl’s blood 
and precautions should be taken against 
them. The fowl flea, like the mite, is 
termed a partial parasite—that is, it goes 
only to its host to feed, and for this pur- 
poie has a sharp piercing mouth. From 
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the fact that they only feed at night, they 
they are rarely noticed on the fowls,but 
they are the cause of mnch irritation and 
loss of blood. 

The female flea lays her eggs amongst 
the dust and dirt and in the cracks of 
walls and roosts, and entomologists tell us 
that nits of the ilea develop into small 
white maggots, and pass through several 
stages before they become true fleas. 
They breed all the year round, but mostly 
in warm weather. 

All the lice breed rapidly. The eggs 
are laid upon the downey feathers and 
hatch in six or eight days. They live a 
considerable time, and can be kept alive 
on fresh feathers. 

Mites, as has been said, are the worst 
form of external pests, but owing to their 
depredations being done at night, they 
are rarely noticed until they have become 
so numerous as to seriously affect t! e bird 
or they may be first discovered when a 
visit is paid to the broody hen to test her 
eggs, the vermin soon becoming apparent 
on the hands of the person handling her. 
When it has become known that there is 
an infestation, the first thing to do is to 
makea complete clearance of every in- 
ternal fitting of the house—perches, boxes 
or aught else should be removed out of 
the poultiy-yard and given a thorough 
painting with kerosene, and repeated the 
second day. The inside walls of the house 
should ke given a good brushing down 
then athorough painting with kerosene, 
to be followed with a coating cf white- 
wash {o which has been added, say 1 pint 
of crude carbolic to each gallon of the 
wash, Should the poultiy-house be ex- 
tensive and kerosene be considered too 

expensive, an emulsion of such will be 
effective. viz 1 gallon of kerosene, 1 of 
water, and 1 lb. of soap boiled together 
forabout half an heur, One authority 
recommends for a wash for the house and 
fittings a decoction, made by boiling 40z 
of tobacco ina gallon of water. The writer 
has tried this and found it most effective 
A generous application of crude carbolic 
is another excellent remedy. A cheap 
quality of this can be procvied, and a goud 


way to apply it is with a garden sy1inge ~ 


which will drive it into every crevice of 
the house, and what runs down the walls 
on to the floor of the house will be equally 
useful there. A crude petroleum can also 
be had cheaply, and is as effective as the 
finest kerosene. 

Lewis Wright on this subject says:— 
“The red mite lives mainly in the crevices 
of house and roosts, coming out at night 
to feed on the birds. Itisnaturally white 
but becomes red when fed with blood. 
The eggs are seen in crevices, especially 
where the ends of perches rest, as white 
dust. All should be removable, and the 
surfaces of such places washed daily with 
kerosene, This and frequent carbolic 
lime: washing and removal of manure will 
be effectual. The following is a cheap 
and easy method of preparing carbolic wash 


Boil half lb. of soft soap in 3 quarts of 
water. and while boiling hot agitate with 
it a quart of thecrude carbolic acid. Keep 
this corked and labelled ‘ Poison;’ when a 
wash is wanted mix a pint with a bucket 
of water, and syringe with it freely. 
Another wash quite as good is made by 
shaving up 1 lb. ef yellow soap in 3 pints 
of boiling water, keeping hot till all is _ 
dissolved. Then remove from the fire 
to avoid danger, add 3 pints of kerosene 
and a gill of crude carbolic acid and agitate 
briskly for fifteen minutes, which will 
make acreamy emulsion When well 
emulsified add 12° quarts of weak soap. 
solution and mix, well. This is to be 
sprayed freely over the interior.” 
(To be continued). 


Fattening Poultry, 

Many people who keep poultry in the 
suburbs are'in the habit of shutting up. 
roosters, with the object of fattening them 
for table. The birds are fed usually on 
the everlasting maize or chick-wheat. 
They are often shut up for a month or 
six weeks, yet they obstinately refuse to 
get fat, and after a few weeks eat very 
sparingly, and instead of fattening they 
become thinner every day. The reason is 
that no bird can bear confinement and 
heavy feeding for moro than threo weeks. 
Then again the feeding is all wrong Maize 
or wheat will not achieve that object. Birds 
that are fattening should have very little 
grain food. If they are given boiled 
potatoes, pumpkins and other vegetables, 
mixed with boiled wheat or maize, and 
thickened with finely crushed grain as 
much as they will eat three times a day, 
with plenty of green stuff and a littie 
meat or green cut bone together with grit. 
you will see them grow and swell out. 
Some hold that pe: ued cockerels should 
be fed frequently, but sparingly ata time 
during the day. Half fed fowls never pay. 
A fowl cannot get fat on a spare diet. 
To feed poultry requires judgment and 
constant attention and since these are 
far from being general attainments among 
poultry-men, in spite of the constant 
advice cf the Poultry Expert to the 
Department, conditions in m*nj cases 
remain unsatisfactory to themselves and 
disastrous to the fowls. 
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Gathering. 


Simple as the gathering of fruit seems, 
it ig nevertheless a very important oper- 
ation, aud one that it will pay the grow- 
ers to attend to thoroughly, especially 
where the fruit has to be sent some dis- 
tance to a market, :r where it is intended 
for export or storing for our own local 
markets. Always gather the fruit care- 
fully, bruising it as little as possible, as a 
bruised fruit is always a blemished fruit, 
which detracts from the appearance, and 
consequently, the selling value of the 
whole case ; and in the case of most var- 
jeties of fruit, bruising produces an early 
decay. Even where there 1s a market for 
the fruit as soon as it is gathered, handle 
it carefully ; and it will both look and sell 
better. Except in the case of early and 
gome varieties of midseason apples, which 
can be gathered and marketed when only 
partially ripe, all apples should be allowed 
to remain on the trees till fully gro nin 
order to develop their full flavour and 
quality, which will be matrred by storing. 
Keeping varieties of apples, if gathered 
when immature, will always shrivel ; but 
early varieties, when left on the trees too 
long, will become dry and mealy. Actual 
experiance is the only means by which 
the grower can determine the exact time 
or stage at which to gather the fruit, as 
variety, soil, and climate have always to 
be taken into consideration ; but a good 
general rule to go by is—gather early fruit 
before thoroughly ripe or it will become 
mealy, but allow late varieties to become 
thoroughly developed or they will shrive 
and not mature their full flavour when 


stored. 


Pears should be gathered as soon as’ 


they have lost their woody flavour and 
have developed sufficient sugar, They 
should never be allowed to soften on the 
tree ; if so, they will be either dry and 
mealy or rotten at the core, or botb. 
Peaches, plums, nectarines, etc, should he 
gsthered before they soften even for the 
local market, as they are so easily bruised. 
When required for shipping to other 
colonies, they should be gathered even 
sooner, and only the firmer varieties 
should be sent, but where required for 
drying, the fruit should be allowed to 
become quite ripe. The following which 
was written especiaily with regard to 
apricots opplies to peaches, prunes, pluws 
end neetarines :— 

The purpose to which the fruit is to be 
devoted determines the stage of ripeness 
at which it should be gathered. When 
required for drying it should be allowed 
to become thoroughly ripe, but not dead 
ripe or mushy, as then it will not keep 
its shape when cut, and if gathered too 
green the fruit will dry light and be acid 
as the sugar is not fully developed. Yor 
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canning, the fruit must be gathered while 
still firm, just before the softening takes 
place, or it will not keep its shape whilst 
cooking, and for shipping long distances 
or for pulping it must be gathered even 
sooner In gathering the fruit do so 
carefully, and don’t bruise it any more 
than you can help. Use step-ladders ; 
don’t get into the tree if you can help it, 
as yeu will destroy numbers of fruit spurs 
along the main branches or just where 
the tree can bear most fruit without 
injury. Some California fruit-growers 
advocate shaking the fruit off into large 
sheets in a similar manner to prunes, 
but I don't like it, as it bruises the fruit 
too much; for though it works well with 


prunes, which have a tough skin, it spoils 


other kinds of fruit, The expense of 
picking is mide good by better market 
returns, When gathered for drying, the 
fruit sdould be carried in the picking- 
boxes direct to the cutting tables, so that 
there is as little handling as possible, and 
where the cannery is close to the orchard 
the same method should be adopted.” 


Thinning Apricots. 


No fruit requires more careful thin- 
ning than the apricot, for if allowed to 
overbear—a very common occurrence in 
this State —- the trees vill produce a 
large number of small fruits which are 
nearly all stons, and which are of very 
little value ; whereas, had the same trees 
been properly thinned they would have 
produced fruit of good size, that would 
have been valuable for canning, drying, or 
selling fresh. There are two ways by 
which the fruit can be thinued, the firs, 
of which is to so prune the tree in such a 
manner that uo more fruit-wood is left 
than is sufficient to produce the quantity 
of fruit that the tree is able togrow, The 
second is to thin by hand as soon as the last 
drop is over—that is, after the drop which 
occurs when the stone is forming, has 
taken place. Sometimes this drop is suf- 
ficient thinning in itself, in which caso it 
is not necessary to thin further ; but if 
too large a quantity of fruit has set, then 
it must be thinned. No hard-and-fast 
rules can be laid down for thinning apri- 
cots, the quantity to be left depending on 


_the soil, climate, and the vigour of the 


tree. In some cases at least three-quart- 
ers of the fruits left must be removed, and 
even then the tree will have as many 
fruits left as it can mature properly ; 
whereas in other cases only a very slight 
thinning or none at all, 1s necessary. 
The more vigorous the tree and the bet- 
ter the soil the more fruit it is able to 
mature. Tne fruit-grower must use his 
own judgment in the matter, and if he is 
an observant man he will soon learn hew 
much fruit the tree is capable of produc- 
ing properly, and when and how ‘much a 
tree requ res to be thinned. 

In thinning, gather the fruit, don’t 
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knock it off with poles. Pull off all the 
smallest fruit.and thin evenly all over 
the tree, not all on one side and none on 
the other Thinning pays well, as 200 Ib 
of good fruit on a tree will sell for more 
money than 600 lb of rubbish, which is 
hard to dispose of at any price. There 
is another great consideration in thinning 
the fruit, and that is that the strain on 
the tree's energies is very much lessened, 
and the plant-fond removed from the soil 
by the crop is very much less, as it takes 
much more out of the land to form the 
stone than it does to form the fleshy part 
of the fruit, because the kernel of stone- 


fruits always makes a heavy call on the - 


soil for phosphoric acid and nitrogen, the 
two principal plant-foods that have to be 
kept up in the soil by manuring. Thin a 
few trees to see whether it pays or not, 
and I have little doubt that you will con- 
tinue to thin, as the increased size of the 
fruit renders it much easier to dispose 
of the fruit, and the extra price obtained 
wlil more than pay for the expense of 
thinning. 


Frast Prize ror Honry,—Writing on 
Noy. 8, the Commercial Agent reports : 
—At the present time we have a fine 
exhibit of honey at the Cookeries Exhi- 
bition at the Horticultural Hall, West 
minster, and I am pleased to say that 
South Australian honey has recoived the 
highest award possible, and the silver 
medal (no gold ones given). This will 
materially essist us in bringing our honey 
before the public, as we shall take every 
opportunity now of advertising this fact, 


Returns 
ARE NOW DUE. — 


FORMS OF RETURNS at all Post 
Offices, 


POSTAGES MUST BE PREPAID. 


FINES and INTEREST are imposed 
upon Assessments of Late Returns. 
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Conservation of Fodder. 


Any vegetation that stock will eat in 
its natural state will make good ensilage, 
and it will be much improved by the 
operation, especially for cattle. It is said 
that cattle assimilate ensilage better than 
they do any other food, and the reason 
for that is that the change effected in the 


silo is nearly or quite that which is brought — 


about in the first stomach of the ruminant 
animal. Barley and tares sown imme- 
diately after the first rains ace very suit- 
able and profitable for a first filling. 
These will be ready to put away in the 
silo (say) about the 1st of October, and 
the land can be at once ploughed and 
sown with maize, which will be fit for 
pitting about the end of Febauary, Fifty 
tons of fodder have been obtained in this 
way without irrigation, viz., from the two 
crops. Cockspurs, variegated and Scotch 
thistles, if put away in a succulent condi- 
tion, can be taken out six months after in 
prime condition, and stock will deyour 
them ravenously; in short, the silo has 
been styled ‘the farmer’s save-all ’— 
nothing can come amiss to it. Mangold 
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or turnip tops, cabbage leaves, surplus 
fodder of any kind, can be siloed and kept 
until periods of want Every few years 
we have seasons of plenty, when thotisands 
of acres of the natural grasses might be 
mown and siloed for use in the years of 
famine. 

The following is a crop-mixture that 
can be especially recommended for the 
preparation of silage for dairy eattle :— 
Hali a bushel of horse-beans are mixed 
with one-third of a bushel of maize, and 
are sown or planted per acre, in rows 3 ft. 
to 34 ft. apart. The method of cultivation 
to be followed is similar to that for the 
culture of fodder corn. When the corn 
reaches the glazing stage of growth, the 
product from 2 acres of the mixture 
(which being grown together is neces- 
sarily handled as one crop) is cut and put 
into the silo. together with the heads 
from half an acre of sunflowers. The 
sunflower heads may be reaped with a 
common sickle, carried to the autting-box 
on a cart or waggon, and put through it, 
on and with the maize and horse beans. 

Maize and all other crops intended for 
ensilage should be fully grown but still 
quite green and succulent. With oats 
and barley harvesting should commence 
when the ears are formed; maize when 
the cobs begin to glaze, and leguminous 
crops when the podsare formed, No more 
should be cut at atime than can be re- 
moved right away to the pit or stack 
before it begins to wither. 

Silos may be pits dug wholly under- 
ground, constructions built either partly 


or entirely above the surface of the ground, 


or as is now very generally practised mere 
silo stacks put up like an ordinary rick of 
hay, and then pressed. In many cases 
some old barn or farm building is utilised 


and converted into a silo, with results 


equally satisfactory. 

In the case of a specially-constructed 
silo itis desirable to have it as near as 
possible to the feeding-place. In the case 
of stack siles, on the other hand, it is 
often convenient to build them out in the 
field where the crop has been growing, so 
as to save tle carting of bulky and loose 
material, and to feed the stock subse- 
quently, either in close proximity to it, 
or else cart ihe silage to them in its more 
compressed form, at a time when both 


men and teams are generally less hard- 
worked on the farm. 

A mere hole or pit dug in the ground 
is the simplest kind of silo known. These 
give good results when the soil is dry and 
sound. ‘lhey consist simply of a pit, in 
which the maize, sorghum, tops of sugar- 
cane, or any sort of green fodder, is laid 
horizontally in the direction of the length 


* of the pif. 


The walls shonld be as near as possible 
perpendicular to ensure the better setting 
of the stored fodder, and when the level 
of the ground has been reached the green 
stuff is still heaped on regularly, and is 
gradually brought toa point. After having 
allowed the mass of fodder to subside 
somewhat for a day or two, it is covered 
up by means of shovels with a layer 20 
inches thick of the loose excavated earth. 
The earth must be well trodden, more 
especially at the sides, where decomposi- 
tion resultin ; from access of air is usually 
noticed in the silage The steady and 
continued compression brings on a corres- 
pondiug subsidence and further shrinkage 
in the bulk; auy cracks which may occur 
during that period are patched up directly 
they are observed, No other covering is 
required and the earth may be kept from 
contact with the green fodder by means 
of a thin layer of straw scattered over the 
surface. 

When there is a rise in the ground and 


-a cutting or trench can be economically 


dug by means of a plough, followed by an 
earth scoop, the waggons with their load 
of green stuff are driven along it, and 
their contents emptied as they move on; 
the trench heing filled up in successive 
layers, which settle gradually under the 
trampling of the animals and the weight of 
the carts. A large quantity of fodder has 
thus been saved at a comparatively trifling 
cost, and has turned out as goud silage as 
any made in more elaborate structures 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UR issue of this month is just as 

complete in furnishing information 

in a pleasant way as any of our previous 
numbers, ; 


Operations in the Vegetable Garden’ 


claim first attention. It is difficult to 
understand why everybody cannot grow 
their own vegetahles. ‘Too much trouble 
is the only answer, because nothing could 
be easier. And really, although a cabb:ge 
patch may seem to be a little below the 
dignity of an average flower gardener it 
is pure nonsense to think that there is 
anything undignified about growing cab- 
bages and carrots and onions and so on. 
They are eaten readily enough by every- 
body, indeed in some of the outlying 
places the lack of vegetables is a matter 
of much concern from a health point of 
view. The homely and somewhat despised 
cabbage has been worth a golden sovereign 
many atime. It isa pity that people do 
not cultivate the taste for growing vegs- 
tables. It is just as interesting as growing 
anything else, and far more profitable 
than most things, There is no reason at 
all why a man, or woman for that matter, 
could not grow vegetables all the year 
round. It is a strange piece of ground 
that cannot be made to grow anything 
with the assistance of water, sunshine, 
and manure. The notes supplied in “ THe 
AUSTRALIAN GARDENER” give all the 
necessary information. 

In the Flower Garden division an 
article is devoted to ** The Pentstemon,” 
Attention is specially directed to this 
flower because of the way in which it is 
usually neglected. Some think this flower 
lacks in general appearance and is un- 
attractive. So does any flower that is 
neglected. Pentstemons are amongst the 
freest aad best bloomers, and we lately 
saw in a private garden a collection of 


The Poultry Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls. 


A CANARY RECORD. 
Musrroom Curture FoR AMATEURS, 
INTERESTING TO SMOKERS, 


&e, &c., &e. 


varieties that looked really charming in 
their prime colors and in their shades of 
coloring. The tints in some of the pink 
varieties were really exquisitely soft. 
They grow from slips or seeds without 
any trouble, and a careful selection will 
always give satisfactian 

We are still continuing the article on 
the Forcing ef Roses, and a paper from 
“The Florists’ Exchange” on Dutch Bulbs 
will be found full of that practical interest 
that always gathers around specialities. 
The monthly notes on the work of the 
flower garden gives all the requisite in- 
formation for battling through summer, 
Some people think it hard work to grow 
flowers in summer, Everything is hard 
work that they, do not like. And these 
good folk Jet their garden rest in winter. 
Others, again, are just the reverse. They 
prefer winter gardening, ‘These fads ought 
not to exist in any properly and healthily 
constituted being. Flowers grow and 
bloom beautifully from January to De- 
cember and so should the gardeners. 

Grafting lemons and pruning citrus 
trees are chiefly dealt with in the Orchard. 
Very little understood, and very much 
debated, is the subject of pruning in 
citrus trees. A man must work out the 
theory and put it to practical test. It is 
useless to theorise about it without using 
the knife, for, after all, the knife is the 
true demonstrator of good or bad rea- 
soning, 

The Dairy receives the usual attention, 
and without attention nothing spells 
failure quicker. 

Diseares of fowls occupies the space in 
the Poultry Yard. 

Mushroom culture, is ireated upon for” 
amateurs, Mushrooms are easy to grow 
if you go the right way about it, but: not 
one in a hundred care for the trouble. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


HACKETY’S SELECTED SCOTCH KALE. 


Operations for the Month. 


All old vegetable remains, svch as pea 
and bean haulm, cabbage stumps, rotting 
tomatoes, should be cleared out of the 
garden ; indeed, such things should never 
be allowed to accumulate, for immediately 
the plants are past their useful stage they 
should be removed and other kinds of 
vegetables planted in their places, keeping 
the ground constantly cropped wherever 
practicable. Always follow one kind of 
vegetable with another of quite a distinct 
character, and where possible alternate a 
vegetable which is grown for its leaves or 
pods with another which is grown for its 
roots; for instance, a cabbage can be very 
well followod by red beet, carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, and so on; peas and beans can 
be followed by roots or by cabbage, cauli- 
flower, etc. Where different kinds of 
diseases prevail to any extent, such as 
scab in potatoes or black spot disease in 
tomatoes, be sure not to grow such plants 
on the same ground next year, although 
other vegetables may be grown in the 
meantime, for the diseases remain in the 
ground in some cases, such as potato-scab 
disease, for years; and once they become 


established they are extremely difficult to - 


eradicate. If a mulch of dung has been 
spread between aud about vegetables, stir 
it up occasionally, and stir also the sur- 
face of the ground below it as well. 

Beans of all sorts, except the Broad or 
Windsor bean, may be sown during the 
month as extensively as anyone may 
require. It is worth while trying several 
varieties, for there is a very great deal of 
difference in the quality of the various 
kinds, both runners and dwarfs. For 
general purposes the Canadian Wonder 
holds its own very well for quality as well 
as productiveness. The bean, although 
an excellent vegetable, should not be 
depended upon entirely. The greater 
variety of vegetables made use of, the 
better aud more wholesome for those 
who make use of them, An overdose of 


beans is likely to cause indigestion to 
some persons. 

Broccoli.—A little seed may be sown 
from time to time during the month. 
This vegetable is hardier than the cauli- 
flower, which it resembles so much that 
the two can hardly be distinguished from 
It needs 


LONDON MARKET BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 


tion. It should be grown as quickly as 
possible, and without a check from seed 
to flower. When the seedlings are 3 or 4 
inches or so in height, they should be 
pricked out in a small bed by themselves 
a few inches apart, and allowed to grow 
into good strong little plants. Before 
they are very large, plant out in a heavily- 
manured bed—that is, if the ground is 
not rich enough without the manure; 
but it is only in very few places that, 
such as rich alluvial flats, where manure, 
in more or less quantity, will not be an 
improvement. 

Borecole or Kale.—This is very suit- 
able for cool climates, and is worth grow~ 
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ing. It belcngs to tho cabbage family, 
and needs the same treatment as broccoli, 
cauliflower, ‘and cabbage. A little seed 
may be sown, 

Cabbage.—This vegetable is, perhaps, 
more extensively grown than any other, 
and is in general favor. It can be cooked 
in various ways, and it is abused in the 
cooking as a rule probably more than 
anything else. When sometimes it might 
be made very palatable, it is cooked in 
such a manner as to be almost uneatable. 
Sow a little seed during the month, and 
treat as advised for broccoli. During the 
growth of any of the cabbage family, stir 
up the ground frequently between the 
plants; and even when the huge leaves 
overlap each cther, it is possible to get a 
Dutch hoe underneath. 

Cauliflower.—Obtain the best seed pro- 
curable and sow a little in seed-bed from 
time to time, shading and watering when 
necessary. After sowing vegetable seeds 
of any kind in a seed-bed, never allow the 
soil to become dry. Spread a mulch, and 
if necessary shade and water frequently, 

Cucumber.—If any cucumber plante 
are required, seed may be sown, and the 
chances are, if the season is moist, the 
plants will soon come into bearing. Check 
the growth of runners by pinching before 
the runners extend overmuch, 

Celery.—This should grow very well 
during the month, and be available in 
sufficient quantity for all requirements, 
that is, if there should be good rains. 
Under irrigation it can be grown to great 
perfection. Sow a little seed, prick out 
advanced seedlings, and when they are 
well grown, plant out on ground that has 
been well manured, Water the plants 
before and after planting. . Celery plants 
that are nearly full-grown should be 
‘earthed’ up If soil is used for the 
earthing up, take care that none of it 
falls in between the leaf stalks. 

Cress and Mustard.—These deserve to 
be grown, for they are very useful for 
summer; but they will not succeed satis- 
factorily without a good deal of rain, or 
frequent supplies of water, The quicker 
the plants are grown, the more palatable 
they are likely to be. Sow seed occa- 
sionally during the month. 

Egg Plant.—These should be bearine 
well in the early districts, where they are 
more at home than in cool places. They 
succeed best in humid climates. In early 
districts seed may be sown if plants are 
required. 


SUGAR CORN. 
Maize (Sweet or Sugar)— Plants should 
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use in suitable districts. 

Onion.—A little seed may be sown, but 
unless the seedlings are kept free from 
weeds when they come up, they are likely 
to be smothered. Seedlings can be raised 
in seed-bed and afterwards transplanted 
when they are strong enough... This is a 


good method to adopt, and will save a 
good deal of trouble In early seeding, 
although the transplanting takes some 
little time to carry out. : 


GARLIC. ; 


Parsley.—A little seed may be sown. 

Potato.—A few rows may be planted, 
taking all possible trouble to select good 
seed, free from any signs of disease such 
as moth, sometimes known as ‘potato 
fly, eel worm, and scab. Discard all 
potatoes that are in any way defective, 
Use whole potatces for seed of medium 
size, If it is necessary to cut potatoes 
into sets, select the largest potatoes for 
the purpose, making use of those of tho 
most perfect shape. Plant in rows about 
3 feet apart laying the potatoes 1 foot 
apart in the rows. Ths drills should be 
5 to 6 inches in depth. 

Pumpkins.—Seed may be sown if re- 
quired, but by this time plants should be 
growing and bearing well so that further 
sowing may be unnecessary. 


EARLY SCARLET WHILETIPPED TURNIP 
RADISH. 


Radish.—Sow a little seed. 
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be bearing ears sufficiently advanced for~ 


Spinach.—A little seed may be sown 
from time to time. This vegetable de- 
serves to be grown, being useful for a 
change from those vegetables most com- 
monly used. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET BEET. 


Tomato. — According to Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R.N., “The tomato if just ripe 
and not too ripe is perhaps the most 
health-giving food in the kingdom,” 
Therefore, taking this into consideration, 
no one could go wrong in planting and 
using this vegetable extensively. A few 
seeds may be sown and seedlings planted 
out in order to keep a supply of fruit 
going as long as possible. Train to one 
stem, as such system of training is the 
very best to carry out. Nothing is more 
offensive than a mass of rotting tomatoes 
in a garden where the plants have not 
been trained in any way, and probably 
nothing is more likely to increase tomato 
diseases. There is but little trouble in 
training tomato plants as they should be 
trained. Stakes must be provided, and 
as the plants grow they must be tied to 
the stakes, removing all side shoots as 
soon after they appear as possible. The 
leaves will spread out well, giving a quite 
handsome appearance to the plants, and 
fruit will grow in quantity along the 
stems, 

Turnip.—Sow a little seed in drills 
from timg to time. 


‘UMMERCIAL AND OLWAMEN- 
VAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“ Australian Gardener” Office, corsor of 


‘Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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To Correspondents. 


H.B.—If the trees are in good growing 
condition, fumigating or spraying may be 
safely carried on this month, but where 
orange or lemon trees are suffering from 
the effects of want of moisture, they must 
not be treated on any consideration, as 
either spraying or fumigating would under 
such conditions be harmful to the trees. 
The lower the temperature the better will 
the trees stand either of these processes ; 
therefore never treat treos on a hot day; 
in fact, during this month fumigating 
gives the best results if carried on at night. 
When it is found necessary, trees may be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture after 
fumigating, but under no circumstances 
must a tree be fumigated after it is 
sprayed with-that mixture, 


“Darryman” asks for information 
about cow peas, Our answer is to go 
to a reliable seed merchant and he will 
tell you that they grow in summer under 
irrigation. But he may not know what 
Mr Grantham, of Missouri, remarked 
a report. He said that as much forage can 
be produced from this crop in 80 days as 
red clover will yield in 16 months. 


“ Durcuy” wishes to know whether it 
is right to take up bulbs every year. It 
depends a good deal upon what you do 
with them and the ground you take them 
from. Most bulb growers take them up 
every second or third year. Some people 
neyer take them up and succeed in getting 
good flowers for years. 


“H.”"—The name of the flower is 
Agapanthus. These bulbs are growing 
in favor for summer gardening. They are 
very beautiful and the separate flowers of 
the crown make nice buttonholes with a 
little fern. They come from the Cape. 


ASPARAGUS.” —NO, it is not a fern at 
all, although many people ignorantly talk 
about asparagus ferns. It is one of the 
same family as the common eatable 
asparagus that you see in little bundles 
in shop windows. - 


“VERANDAH Por.”—The large foliage 
leaves often seen on verandah’s described 
in your question are evidently Aspidistra. 
Very easily grown. Borrow a single root 
from.a friend, put in a pot andin a very 
short time you you will be able to return 
it with interest and have plenty for 
yourself. 

To Destroy Rats.—A correspondent 
writes :—Take slacked lime and alum and 
put the mixture under or on the benches, 
around poultry yards or greenhouses, and 
you will get rid of all rats. I had them 
so bad that they destroyed my ger- 
aniums and carnations, The rat is very 
fond of water, and when it goes along on 
this preparation it gets its claws full, rubs 
its nose, then runs for water; and as soon 
as it gets water the animal is destroyed. 
For ants and slugs, the mixture cannot 
be beaten by anything on the market, I 
have nine green-houses, and have not 
lug or ant in the place. 
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The Pentstemon, 
[By J. Croyiy.] 

The garden varieties of the pentstemon 
are valuable plants for flower beds and 
borders, as they grow freely with a mode- 
rate supply of moisture and plant food 
and bloom for several months of the year, 
The natural habitat of the genus is Cen- 
tral America, most of the species being 
natives of Mexico and California. The 
plants are of perennial herbaceous habit 
of growth, and during the growing season 
freely produce shoots that ‘bear spike. like 
bunches of long tubular flowers of varied 
and bright colors, The original species 
are rarely cultivated now, the hybrid 
varieties being ean superior in every 


“ * PENTSTEMON, 


way. A species “occasionally. seen in nur- 
_ sery and special herbaceous collections is 
P, azurea, the flowers of which, though 
small and few in. comparison with the 


best hybrids, are of a beautiful shade of 
blue. This color is absent in the garden 
varieties, and its introduction would add 
greatly to the value of the pentstemon. 
A number of new and improved varieties 
have been raised during the last few 
years. An Australian hybridist, Mr. G. 
H. Kerslake, of Sydney, has contributed 
several that are said to be a distinct 
advance on any that haye been imported. 
The tlowers are not difficult to cross: 
fertilise, and as the plants are easily 
raised from seeds and bloom early we 
may expect to see a greater advance in 
the near future. possibly—as has occurred 
with the chrysanthemum, dahlia, and 
other garden flowers—an Australian Hype 
of this plant. 

One of the principal factors in the value 
of the pentstemon as a plant suitable for 
general border culture is its extreme 
hardiness, the plants enduring a deal of 
drought and neglect. without perishing. 
The blooms are “produced freely during 
the hot summer months and with a little 
attention a good display is assured. ‘The 
pentstemon is not a popular plant with 
florists who grow flowers for sale. for 
although the flowers last well when on 
the plants and are freely produced they 
are not Jasting when cut in hot weather. 


Soin and CuLrore, 

Although the pentstemons will grow 
and thrive fairly in almost any garden 
soil they succeed best in a light loam that 
is well drained. The most common causes 
of failure are to plant them in wet sour 
soil, or within the excessive shade and 
soil. starying influences of large trees. 


“When planted in a fairly friable Soil that 


has been moderately manured they will 
resist conditions severe enough to destroy 
many other garden plants, In. very. dry 


cuttings, divisions and seeds. 
‘taken in autumn from the shoots that 


to their flowering quarters early in spring. 
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situations the plants generally grown in 
mixed borders will benefit largely by the 
addition of. to or three inches of stable 
manure spread over the surface of the 
bed as a mulch; under such conditiona 
the penstemon will thrive. Mulching 
should be applied while the soil is in a 
moist condition in spring. 

The pentstemon is propagated (rot 
Cuttings 


occur on the stems root readily in sandy 
soil in a cool frame ot sheltered situation. 
The young plants should be transferred 


Old plants mey be divided in autumn and 
replanted where they are to grow. Seeds 
should be sown in early autuinn or spring 


in light soil. They may be sown in boxes ; 


BEGONIA GRANDIFLORA ERECTA CRISTATA, 
ts. 6d. pkt. 
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or pots or in a specially prepared patch 
of light well-tilled soil. When the young 
plants are large enough to handle they 
should be potted or grown on in boxes 


borders Snails and slugs should be pre- 
vented from attacking the young plants. 
Seeds can be obtained from the various 
seedsmen or the grower can save his or 
her own; the finest varieties only should 
be selected to save seeds from and the 
flowers shozld be fertilized. Any indif- 
ferent varieties, especially those bearing 
purplish-colored flowers, should be cut 
down before the process of cross-fertilising 
is started. 

A numher of varieties of pentstemons 
are catalogied by nurserymen. The fol- 
lowing area a few of the best:—Alba, 
White Beauty, Perle, Stanstead Rival, 
Georges Sand, Sculpteur Bartholdi, Bertha 
Koch, Cratere, Kamm, Neron, Jupiter, 
Diana, Emblem, Gaulois, Lamartine, 


Notes for. the Month. 


of the soil prior to planting is apparent 
at this seoson of the year. In gardens 
where the beds and borders have been 
deeply worked, drained, and manured, the 
plants generally grow satisfactorily with- 
out watering, while in poor and shallow 
- soils frequent soakings of water are neces_ 
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sary to keep them alive, although the 
natural conditions are practically identical. 
The most important work at present is 
the maintenance of cooluess and moisture 
in the soil, combined with healthy foliage 
on the plants. Water, mulching, and cul- 
tivating are means to promote the former, 
while materially assisting the latter. 

A number of pests ravage plants of 
various classes during summer; among 
the worst is red spider, which is most 
destructive in its effect on dahlias, roses, 
and other genera, The attacks of red 
spider can be prevented in a measure by 
the removal and destruction of badly 


infested subjects, such as pansies that 


have produced their best flowers, and by 
exercising discretion in planting or sowing 
seeds of plauts of minor value that are 


liable to be attacked, in proximity to tho ° 


more important plants. Red spider is one 
of the most difficult garden pests to ex- 
terminate when established, especially in 
dry districts where the soil is of a sandy 
naturs and is almost certain to infest 
French beans, peas, and many other 
plants that have reached maturity. The 
leaves of gladioli are also hosts for this 
pest, especially when ripening, and should 
be sprayed with a strong soap solution or 
cut away and burned. Plants allowed to 
become dry at the roots are very liable to 
attack. Caterpillars of various moths also 
attack the foliage and flowers of several 
important garden plants, in many cases 
damaging the foliage extensively before 


it is unfolded. When the leaves at the ° 


growing point are ‘rolled’ by the cater- 
pillars the only means to destrey them is 
to pinch the shoots. Spraying the plants 
with Paris Green mixed wit lime water 
at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 gallons will 


destroy any caterpillars feeding on the ’ 


surfaces of the sprayed plants. Unslaked 


lime only shoald be used in preparing ~ 
. the lime water, from } lb, to 1 1b. being 
The mixture ° 


sufficient for 10 gallons. 
should be constantly agitated, while being 
applied in the form of a light mist-like 
spray, which should reach all parts of the 
plant to be thoroughly effective. 

Cannas, perennial phloxes, and other 
herbaceous genera will require to be 
watered during dry weather to bring the 
flowers to perfection. Where the soil 
has been mulched one good watering is 
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generally sufficient, and in any case suffi- 
cient should be applied to saturate the’ 
area occupied by the roots. Plants clothed. 
with dust should receive a sprinkling 
overhead to cleanse them. Evening is 
the proper time for the application, as 
light overhead sprinklings in hot sunshine 
are likely to injure delicate foliage. 

Annuals that lave finished blooming 
should be removed and the soil prepared 
for other plants to fill the vacancies, 
observing rotation as far as. possible. 
Winter and spring flowering bulbs are a 
good succession to annuals, such as stocks, 
phlox Drummondi, and others. 

During the month seeds of a number 
of annuals and perennial plants may be 
sown for transplanting in autumn. In 
any garden, a portion, even if small, 
should be reserved as a nursery for raising 
plants from seeds and cuttings. The im- 
portant considerations are shelter and a 
supply of watar. In a very limited 
nursery a quantity of plants can be raised 
annually if a frame or screen over beds 
or boxes for raising the plants is provided. 
The main advantage of sowing seeds in 
summer is that the plants are ready to 
set out early in autumn, and make con- 
siderable progress before the cold weather 
sets in. Pansies and Iceland poppies for 
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example raised early commence to bloom 
in July and develop into strong plants 
that will continue to flower well with a 
little attention until Christmas. In the 
dry and warm parts of the State they are 
generally pest-ridden, and it is better to 
destroy than to attempt to clean them. 
The soil for seed beds and boxes should 
be light and porous, and should be firmly 
pressed or trodden and levelled before 
sowing the seeds, which should be done 
thinly and evenly. The seeds should be 
covered with sifted »oil and the surface 
gently watered. The young plants appear 
during the hottest part of the year, and 
will require to be shaded during hot sun- 
shine and watered regularly to survive, 
it being necessary to water two or three 
times a day during dry and very hot 
weather. 

The growing shoots of chrysanthemums 
should ke carefully watched at present to 
prevent caterpillars damaging them. The 
growths need regular examination and 
should be tied to stakes as they develop , 
all lateral shoots should be removed. 
Carnation plants may be layered, by which 
means a stock of young plants may be 
available for planting shortly. The shoots 
should be ‘ tongued’ on the under side, 
fixed firmly, and covered with light soil 
(sandy, if possible) after the reception of 
the cut portion of the shoot. The layers 
will need an occasional watering during 
dry waether. This method of propaga- 
tion is practised by nurserymen for in- 
creasing shrubs that fail to strike readily 
from cuttings. It is a method by which 
the amateur gardener may increase many 
plants, otherwise difficult to propagate, 
without much trouble. Daphne, erioste- 
mon, and other shrubs are commonly 
increased by this means, and the principle 
can be applied to a number of the shy- 
rooting kinds. , 
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Dutch Bulbs. 


[By A. Henperson, in ‘ The Florists’ 
Exchange.’’ 


The propagation vi ihe bulbs is an im- 
portant and interesting subject, both for 
the horticulturist and the botanist; and 
the history of the mode in which these 
plants are reproduced is perhaps the most 
delightful phase of their life story. 

They ma: be multiplied by seed, but 
this is for tne most part a long and tedious 
process, and usually only employed in the 
case of raising hybrids. Too many years 
elapse before the bulb is mature enough 
for flowering and the patience of the cul 
tivator becomes consequently exhausted. 
The hyacinth, for instance, demands a 
youthful immature career of some five or 
six years before it can feel energy and 
power and ripeness enough to throw up 
a flowering spike, and when considering 
that this bulb if found worthy to ba 
grown, requires twelve to fifteen or twenty 
years of careful artificial propagation 
before a moderate stock can be had it is 
therefore necessary for some other method 
to be used in increasing the stock. 

The method of propagating the hyacinth 
used to consist of making two or three 
cuts across the base of the bulb after re- 
moval from the ground. When placed 
on the shelf to dry, it was not long before 
numbers of tiny young bulbs were formed 
at the margin of each slit. This, however, 
did not give the desired number of offsets 
and a new method has been discovered 
which is in general use. As soon as dug 
the buibs are taken and the base scooped 
out so that a large dowl-like cavity is 
formed, lined with the transverse surfaces 
of the fleshy scales, The bulbs are then 
put outin the field aud covered with sand 
and left there for fourteen days (this 
heals up the bulb where it has been cut), 
after which they are taken into a shed and 
spread onarack. After several days it 
will be found that at the surfaces of the 
scales inside the cavity have formed a 
large number of young bulbs of very small 
size, representing so many individual 
plants. These are allowed to remain there 
until the tissues of the parent bulb have 
all dried cut and are then detached and 
sown out in the open ground It will tske 
six years to grow a full sized hyacinth 
from such a bulblet. 


Tulips and narcissus are propagated 
from offsets which form the base of the 
parent bulb, the strongest bulbs being 
grown on in order to raise these offsets. 
and are called “mother bulbs.” The. 
mother bulbs in the case of the tulip are 
planted separate and will produce the: 
following season eight or nine bulbs or 
bulblets, according to how prolific a 
varieiy it is. The ‘mother bulb itself dis- 
appears, as the tulip is like the gladiolus 
inasmnch as the bulb that produces the 
flower diesand a new bnib forms in its 
place, all that is left of the old bulb being 
the dry scales. Bulbs received here are 
usually in third year. The narcissus is 
also propagated from offsets, but the old 
bulb does not die asin the case of the 
tulip, although it will sometimés break 
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up into offsets altogether and in this way 
become lost. 

Outdoor planting ot Dutch bulbs in 
America is ‘nereasing every year and 
they certainly deserve to be more liberally 
planted stiil. 

Where beds are to be solidly planted 
with spring flowering bulbs, the soil 
should be well prepared in the first place 
A rich, sandy loam is undoubtedly pre- 
ferable, but perhars the most essential 
part of all is that the beds have perfect 
drainage, so that there will be no danger 
of water standing during the winter to 
rot or weaken many of the bulbs. The 
soil should if not naturally sandy, have 
a good coating of sand and should be dug 
to a depth of at least fifteen inches, Well 


rotted cow manure is the best fertilizer - 


that can be used, but a liberal sprinkling 
of fine ground bone willalso be beneficial, 
The beds are better if raised a few inches 
higher then the surrounding ground. 'The 
depth at which bulbs should be planted 
depends mainly on the variety, but a 
simple method is to put the bulbs down 
at least twice their own depth, 

In the hardy border, bulos may be plant- 
ed to great advantage in patches among 
the hardy plants. ‘They will not only 
look well and make the border look showy 
from earliest Spring, put they have a 
thorough chance «f ripening the bulbs 
and need not be disturbed from year to 
year for this purpose. I would recom- 
mend especially the late flowering class 
of tulips suchas Gesueriana, Bouton VOr 
and the Darwin class. 

There is another plan of pianting spring 
flowering bulbs, which, to the lover of 
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natural effect, is perhaps the most pleasing. 
This is planting in the law or in semt- 
wild places. In many places no better 
effect can be gained than from large 
patches of narcissus above the green sward 
In a closely kept lawm only such small 
and early flowering varieties as crocuses 
and scillas may be planted, but what can 
be more pleasing ina semi-wild place 
than patches of the different narcissus 
and in shady places the erythroniums, 
trilliums, etc / When this style of plant- 
ing is adopted each variety or color should 
be in large patches, if space will permit 
the larger the better. Nature always 
plants ia this way. 


For planting outside. or inside I would 
always recommend the use of named hya- 
cinths and only single varieties. For 
the best list of named hyacinths I cannot 
do better than give the following :— 

Charles Dickens, beautiful pink, fine 
formed large spike, one of the finest pink 
hyacinths. 

British Queen, pure white, grand spike. 

King of the Blues, deep glossey blue,, 
large compact spike, the finest dark blue 
hyacinth in cultivation. 

The following are among what I would 
consider the best early tulips for bedding: 

Artus. scarlet with yellow base. 

Belle Allirnce, beautiful pure scarlet. 

Cottage Maid, rose pink shaded white. 

In addition to the forgeoing we must 
not forget the late flowering, which are 
thought by many to be the finest tulips 
of all; they are certainly being more - 
freely planted as their merits become 
better known, but there is still room for 
improvement. The following are among 
the best :— 

Major, scarlet with blueish black base. 

Golden Crown, yellow streaked red. 

Picotee or Maiden’s Blush, white mar- 
gined rose. 

I must also say an especial wor for the 
Darwins. These I consider the finest of 


the late-flowering class. ‘Their stems are 
long and stiff, often two and one-half feet 
high in good garden soil Once planted 
in a favourable location they will come 
up each year for four or five years. Of 
these the named sorts are still rather ex- 
pensive, but the following can be had at 
reasonable prices and are certainly worth 
growing ; Glow, Gretchen, Salmon King, 
White Queen, Clara Butt. 

Parrot tulips are also to be mentioned 
in the late flowering class of tulips, and 
while some objection to them may be 
raised on account of the stem being too 
weak to hold the flower erect, still their 
peculiarly toothed petals and brillant 
combinations in colorings make a wel- 
come addition to the late spring flowers 

List of narcissus for bedding: — 

Yellow trumpets, Glory of Leyden, 
Emperor, Henry Irving, Golden Spur, 
Victoria, Empress White Trumpets. 

Incomparabilis section—Sir Watkin, 
Double Orange Pheenix. In single var- 
ieties Poeticus probably is the best and 
most satisfactory of all narcissi for out- 
door plantings. © 
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Kuberous Bez zonias. 


: This most beautiful class of handsome flowering plants has been wonderfully improved during the Jast few years. They are: 
invaluable for the decoration of the greenhouse or conservatory, where they mrCHehTA ser iter at dazzling agate Their eeee 
some large flowers, often measuring 4 inches in diameter, are of the most brilliantly varied and dulicately beautiful shades, fron the 
purest white to the deepest crimson, including yellow. bronze, rose and other intermediate shades. ‘These Begonias are also eminently: 
adapted for kedding, and are largely used in England and elsewhere for this purpose. 


iy 


Single Tuberous Begonia]. 


Begonia International Prize 
Tubercus. Single and Double. 
An unrivalled strain, saved from 
the best felected blocms of the 
finest English, French and Gorman 
large-flowered hybrid varieties; of 
superior size form and colour. 
Sealed pkts., 2s, 6d. 


Begonia, Hybrida Marmorata 
fl. pl—The plants are of sturdy | 
habit and produce upright-stand- 
ing, very double flowers of great 
size (up to 44 inches in diameter), 
with beautifully spotted and mar- 
bled petals. When in full flower 
these robust free-blooming plants, 
with their ample dark green foliage 
are most attractive. 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Begonia, Single. Tuberous- 
rooted, choice mixed. 1s. pkt. 


Begonia, Double, Tuberous- 
rooted, choice mixed, 1s. 6d. pkt Begonia Marmorata fl. pl. 
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Greenhouse or stovehouse perennials of great beauty. The most lovely combj- 
nations of colour are found in their large campanulate flowers, which stand about 
6 inches above thick grand leaves of the finest silky or velvety texture. ‘Lhe seed is 
easily raised in a moist heat. Sow from September to December. They thrive in a 
warm, rather close atmosphere requiring plenty of moisture at the root, but little or 


no watering overhead, which is likely to vot the flowers and leaves. Avoid cold 
draughts of air, The soil must be light and rich. and well drained. 


Gloxinia, Hybrida Grandiflora Crassi- 
folia. Finest exhibition varieties. mixed 
colours. 1s. and 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, New French Tigred and 
Spotted Varieties. — Saved from a 
selection of the finest of these most 
beautiful varieties, of immense size and 
great substance, rich colours, 1s. 6d. pkt. 


Gloxinia, Defiance, “‘The Scarlet - 
Gloxinia.”’—Large erect flowers, glow- 
ing crimson scarlet; the edges of the 
petals are delicately frilled which adds 
considerably to their appearance, 1s. 6d. 
pkt. 

New Giant Gloxinia (Groxin1a Hypripa 
GiGAnT£A)—'This strain produces flowers 
of quite unusual dimensions. The seed 
is gathered only from strikingly beauti- 
fn) flowers, which measure 4} to 5 inches 
acivss, and the show of coloui thus pro- be 
( eta Sheers * 

ee and varied in the extreme. J Gloxinin 
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at Ai Wo WA Heuchera Sanguinea 

; bi MN SY I sf. Maxima—aA greatly im- 

i ‘ Tene proved variety, of vigor- 

LOEW », ous growth, flowering 
“ : 

Bat wyete more profusely and pro- 
Ae uarASN ducing larger blossoms 
j aad longer flower spikes 
than H. sanguinea; 
bright deep crimson; 
perennial. 6d. pkt. 


Nieotiana Affinis Hy- 
brida—New hybrids of 
the sweet-scented Nico- 
tiana affinis, producing 
compact bushes of vigor- 
ous growth, with large 
flowers of variousshades, 

Wa" ce ranging from white to 

: Ay e wy, pink, red and violet. 

ERE en 07 6d, pkt. 

Heuchera sanguinea. 

Kochia tricophylla (Summer Cypress)—An unusually decorative 
plant, of rapid growth, about 24 feet high, with gravetul foliage, the 
light green color of which changes into fiery red towards Autumn. 
6d. pkt. 


Nicotiana Sanderze (New Hybrids)—Awarded four gold medals. 
Have attracted universal attention at all the great Flower Shows in 
England. hese are the hardy annuals of the century ‘The colours 
are purple, white, pink, dark and light red, crimson, violet, salmon. 
They thrive in anysoll or situation. Asa cut flower, they are charming 
by daylight or artificial light. Its hardiness and character of produc- 
ing flowers continuously are very great recommendations. 6d. pkt. 
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Nicotiana Sanderz. 

Schizanthus Wisetonensis— 
One of the finest novelties of 
recent years. These charming 
new long-blooming varieties 
form a mass of bloom. The 
foliage is very graceful, and 
the colors of the fiowers vary 
from delicate pink and white 
to rose and crimson ; carefully 
selected strain. 6d.'pkt. 


Schizanthus Grahami nivens, 
The foliage is bright green and finely cut, and 
the flowers are snowy-white and very fine; 
very useful for bouquets. 6d. pkt. 


Hibiscus ‘* Sunset.” 

New Giant Yelow Hibiscus ‘*Sunset” (Hi- 
biscus grand‘florus) — Immense light clear 
yellow flowers with black centre. §d. pkt. 

New Empero: Salpiglossis—Finest mixed —A 
magnificent strain, very large flowers, and 
beautiful colors, about 24 feet high, 6d. pkt. 

Inu'a Royleana—The true species from Hima 
laya; a magnificent hardy perennial, about 23 
to 8 feet hign, with large yellow flowers of 

? ‘ j more than 8 inches in diamecter.. ‘The buds 

Inula Royleana. i are black. 6d. pkt. 
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UNDER INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE LIQUIDATOR OF MESSRS. 
JAMES MARTIN & CO. LTD., GAWLER: 


Sh 
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Haye been favored with instructions to sell as above, ON THE PREMISES, on 
FEBRUARY 18th, at 11 a,m., and starting daily at the same time until 900 


lots are disposed of— . 


A Large Assorted Collection 


of First-class Agricultural 


Implements, Harvesters, Strippers, Winnowers, Cultivators, 

Ploughs (fixed, disc, and stump-jump), Seed Drills, Harrows, 

Waggons, Horseworks and Chaffcutters, Cultivator Plough 

and Scarifier Shares of all sizes, and a host of Sundries, 
in Lots to suit Purchasers 


to) 
Full particulars will be given in 


daily and weekly papers. Catalogues may uow be 
obtained from the 


_ Auctioneers’ Offices: 28 Old Exchange, Pirie Street. 


The Forcing of Roses. 


(Concluded), 


In nearly all cases where r.ised beds 
are used, it is customary to throw out 
the plants after cropping them for one 
season, but if they have been planted late 
and have not been forced, some of the 
smaller sorts may be dried off and rested, 
and after a few weeks taken up, placed in 
small pots and kept in a shaded place 
until the roots have filled the pots, when 
they may be repotted, or at once planted 
out in fresh soil. upon the beds. As a 
rule, it will be better to replant with well- 
grown young plants. 

When grown in solid beds, the same 
result is secured without taking them 
from the bed. The plants are dried off, 
so that they will rest, but not enough so 
that they will shrivel, and kept in this 
condition for six weeks or two months. 
The small wood should then be cut out, 
and the remaining branches headed back. 
A little of the surface soil can then be 
removed, if it can be done without dis- 
turbing the roots, aud a rich mulch ap- 
plied to the bed. Water should then be 
applied, but rather sparingly at first, so 
as to avoid saturating the soil before the 
growth has started. If properly handled, 
a heavy cut should be secured, and the 
results for the season will oftentimes be 
as great as could ba obtained from new 
plants, while there will be quite a saving 
in the expense for the plants and for 
renewing the soil. Some of the most 
successful growers make a practice of 
carrying over about one-half of the plants 
each year, 


If they are to be replaced, as soon as 
they are past the period of profitable 
flowering, or when the beds are needed 
for replanting. the plants should be re- 
moved and burned and the soil taken 
from the table. The benches should at 
once be repaired and made ready for new 
plants. It is well to paint all the wood- 
work of the benches and walls each year 
with a hot wash composed of eqnal: parts 
of lime and cement, to which a smell 
quantity of salt has heen added. This 
can be applied rapidly with a whitewash 
brush, and will help to. preserve the 
lumber and destroy insects, besides im- 
proving the interior ot the house. If 
the plants have been troubled with fungi 
and insects, it will be well to.burn a 
small quantity of sulphur, but it should 
not be done while there are plants in the 
adjoining houses, as it will prove fbtal to 
them as well as to the insects and the 
germs of the diseases. Nearly as good 
results can be obtained, however, without 
injury to the plants if the sulphur is 
slowly evaporated over an oil stove. 

When the plants have been in the beds 
for six weeks or two months, the growth 
will generally be sufficient to require 
staking, Most growers still tie with 
raffia to stakes of wood or bamboo and 
by an occasional re-tying keep the shoats 
in place. The use of wire is, however, 
becoming quite common, and rose growers 
have devised a variety of trellises for the 
purpose. One of the simplest of these 
consists of a No. 12 wire stretched about 
three feet above the bed over each row of 
plants to support stakes of No. 6 or No. 
8 wire, to which the plants can be tied. 
Sometimes another wire is run lengthwise 


of the house along each row of plants, 
near the soil, and a smaller wire, fastened 
to this at the bottom and to the other 
wire at the top, can be used as a support 
for each plant. Still.a third method is to 
run about three wires (No, 12 galvanized) 
lengthwise of each row and one above:the 


‘other at intervals of about one foot, the 


lower wire being about the same distance 
from the soil. The wires will need to be 
stretched and fastened at each end to a’ 
gas pipe framework, and supported at 
intervals of twenty-five feet with a lighter 
framework. 

Although there is considerable expense 
at first for the wires, it will be found very 
satisfactory, and in the end perhaps less 
expensive than any of the old methods. 
If desired, it will be a simple matter to 
so arrange the long wires that, when re- 
filling the beds, they can be drawn up 
out of the way. 

The care required in forcing hybrid 
perpetual roses is different than for teas 
and for most hybrid teas, as the plants 
make thtir growth and have a period of 
rest before flowering. They are generally 
grown in solid beds, but sometimes boxes 
or pots are used When grown in beds 
they should have thorough drainage with 
tiles. stones, or broken brick, arranged in 
the saine way as described for tea roses, 
and provided with eight or nine inches of 
rich compost. Although cuttings are often 
used, the largest blooms can be obtained 
when they are e:ther budded, or grafted, 
upon Manetti stocks. : 

The plants should be set early. They 
should be ripened off by gradually with- 
holding water, and enly giving them 
enough to keep the plants trom wilting 
and shrivelling. By syringing morning 
and evening, the plants can often be kept 
from wilting without wetting the soil. 
During rains the beds should be kept dry, 
as, if the soil becomes saturated, rest will 
be prevented and the crop will be a failure. 
If in pots or boxes, they should be turned 
upon their sides during rains. From four 
to six weeks will generally be rest enough, 
and when growth has stopped and the 
shoots have taken on a lighter color, they 
should be pruned, removing the weak 
shoots and cutting the strong onos back 
to sound wood and plump buds, After a 
few a few days, scrape off the top soil and 
replace with a fresh compost of equal 
parts of rotten sods and cow inanure. 
Water thoroughly, and repeat when the 
soil becomes-dry, Syringe every pleasan ¢ 
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morning and give thorough ventilation, 
keeping the house at forty-zeven to fifty 
degrees at night until the buds start. The 
temperature can then be raised at the 
rate of one or two degrees a week, with 
less ventilation after the leaves show. By 
the time the flower buds appear it should 
have reached fifty-four degrees, and should 
then be raised to fifty-five or fifty six 
degcees, at which temperature the house 
should ke kept until the plants are through 
flowering. Ventilate at sixty-two to sixty- 
five in the morning, but let the tempera- 
ture run up to seventy-five deg. at noon 
After the buds appear, the beds should 
be given a watering with liquid manure 
once or twice a week. The later sorts can 
best be grown in pots or -boxes, as they 
can then be left outside until the weather 
becomes severe, when they should be 
placed in a cool greenhouse and brought 
into heat as desired. 

Roses in pots and boxes, if only a few 
plants are used for forcing, may be grown 
in nine-inch pots, or in long boxes six 
inches wide and about the same depth. 
This method is particularly desirable for 
hybrid perpetnals. The small plants 
should be grown the same-as for the beds, 
The tea roses will do best if kept growing 
in the house, although some florists think 
it well to harden them by placi g them 
out of doors when they are in eight or 
nine inch pots, and plunging them to 
their rims in sand or coal ashes, the same 
as should be done with the hybrids. They 
will need frequent syringing, but care 
should be taken not to give enough water 
to the soil to admit of their becoming 
water-soaked. 

The hybrids should be dried off, and 
will need the same attention as those in 
solid’ benches, until the wood becomes 
hard, when they should be pruned, and 
after being first placed in a cold frame, 
shonld be gradually brought in to heat. 


Adiantum Farleyense is the most beau- 
tiful of all adiantams. 


The Oxchatd. 


Grafting Lemons. 


The following report as to whether 
Washington naval orange shoots could 
be grafted on lemon stocks has been pre- 
pared by Mr. G. Quinn, Chief Inspector 
of Fruit, under instructions from Hon. L. 
O’Loughlin, Minister of Agriculture :— 

I have the honor to state that this 
operation may be done successfully, and 
does not involve more than the ordinary 
skill required in grafting other fruit trees. 
The plan I would suggest following is to 
cut off the lemon tree about ground level 
or an inch or so lower, and insert between 
the sap layer and the bark, by what is 
known as ‘ bark’ or ‘rind’ grafting, scions 
which would be in number according to 
the diameter of the stock, the scions being 


-no nearer than about 4 in. from each 


other, as measured around the outer 
bark of the stock. The best wood for 
this purpose is found among the nicely 
ripened shoots of a thickness of about 
three-sixteenths of an inch, and on which 
the buds are yet dormant Scions about 
4 in. in length are suficient. Scions are 
cat in the usual way, so that they may be 
forced down into position between the 
bark and wood layers. The wounded 
portion of the stock and the terminal end 
of the scion should be covered with graft- 
ing wax or good clay, and a substantial 
tie of strong string should be bound 
around the stock and drawn sufliciently 
tight to press the bark against the scions, 
and the scions, ii turn, against the sap 
layers of the stock. Hinally, broken earth 
or sand should then be carefully heaped 
up over the stuck and the scions until 
the whole lot are enveloped in a mound, 
and no portion of the scions or stock 
visiblo: ‘ Lf a bell jar or large flower pot 
can be placed over the top of this the 
chances of tho scions uniting are improved, 


_by ordering your next suit from us. 


As the scions begin to send up shoots 
these coverings or jars should then be 
removed. The best time to perform this 
grafting work is in the early spring, but 
as the sap of the citrus trees is flowing 
pretty freely at any time in the summer 
where they are grown under irrigation, it 
isa simple matter to perform the grafting 
during the summer-time, providing the 
necessary shade aud shelter can be ob- 
tained. Another method consists of in- 
serting buds of the orange into the older 
limbs of the lemon tree, not far above 
where they emerge from the trunk The 
common T bud is used, and the wounded 
sections should then be covered up with 
grafting wax, and then bound with ordi 

nary binding string,-or by binding up 
with waxed cloth, sufficiently strong to 
draw the wound together. The tops are 
not cut off the lemon trees until the buds 
have united with the stock. When this 
has taken place the limb in each case 
may be covered an inch or two above the 
inserted bud, and then the whole of the 
trunk and the stumps of the limbs which 
remain are covered over witha coat of 
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thick whitewash to-protect them from the 
sun, The trees should be, of course, well 
supplied with moisture during the opera- 
tion, which may be performed at any 
time during the summer while the sap is 
actively flowing. Of the two methods 
grafting would probably yield the best 
results, as many of the lomon trees have 
been originally budded on seedling orange 
stocks. and by thus grafting low down the 
naval crange tissues would find a closer 
relationship botanically, which is always 
desirable in these operations. 


Pruning Citrus Trees. 


. Tae Ornance—lf the orange makes a 
good growth in the nursery its pruning 
should be commenced there, as it should 
be topped at a height of from 2 feet to 30 
inches, which will cause branches to be 
thrown out, of whieh three evenly balanced 
round the stem should be chosen to form 
the future head—the rest being removed, 
Previous to transplanting, these three 
branches should also be pinched back, so 
as to harden them off as much as possible, 
in order that the young tree may be better 
able to stand the shock of transplantiug. 
Should, however, the tree not have made 
good growth in the nursery, its cuttiny 
back should be deferred until it is planted 
out, when it should be cut back and 
treated in a similar manner to that of the 
stronger tree in nursery, just described. 
Do not remove the leaves from the main 
stem of the young tree when planting 
out, unless a shelter of bark or other 
material is provided, as they tend to 
protect the bark from sunburn until such 
time as the top shades its own trunk. 
Having given the young tree the necessary 
shape for a start, the subsequent pruning 
is very simple, and consists in the romoval 
of water sprouts and other superfluous 
branches and a shortening in of excessive 
or straggling growths—taking care, at the 
same time, to keep the head moderately 
open, bnt not so open as to allow the sun 
to shine directly on the trunk or main 
branches of the tree. All branches grow- 
ing from the under side of the main limbs 
which would have a tendency to grow to 
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or near the grouad should be cut off— 
but beyond that and the necessary pruning 
just mentioned, the less the knife is used 
on an orange-tree the better. It is never 
advisable to prune a citrus tree during 
the winter, as it exposes it to the cold 
winds and sometimes frosts, both of which 
are very injurious to its growth and tend 
to stunt it. Always try to prune just 
before a growth, and if any rough cuts 
are made, trim them off smoothly with 
the chisel and paint with Stockholm tar 
—apply with a brush. The pruning of 
older trees consists mainly in the removal 
of dead, broken, or superfluous branches, 
and keeping the head well thinned out, 


By this means the trees will be kept in’ 


good health, and will produce a fair amount 
of new wood annually. on which the suc- 
ceeding season’s crop of fruit will be 
borne, as the orange bears its fruit on 


_ one-year wood only. 


Tur Lemon.—The pruning of the lemon 
in nursery, and also when first planted 
out, is similar to that of the orange, just 
described, But as the lemon is often a 
very rank and straggling grower, it is 
necessary to cut back all straggling and 
excessivs growths in order to keep the 
tree symmetrical, and to prevent its 
breaking apart from the weight vf its 
fruit. Jf unpruned, the bulk of the fruit 
is borne on the extremities of the branches. 
whereas if the straggling growths are 
checked they will throw out laterals, and 
the fruit will be borne more in the centre 
of the tree. Straggling growths growing 
on to or near the ground should also be 
removed, as the fruit growing on them is 
of little value, and they give the tree a 
very untidy appearance. When removing 
a large limb always be careful to make a 
clean cut, and to trim the edges with a 
sharp knife, covering the whole of ihe 
cut with grafting-wax, rubber paint, or 
Stockholm tar. If this is neglected, the 
wound is very apt to sour and produce 
the much dreaded-bark or collar rot, 
which, if unattended to, will in a short 
time destroy the tree. 


Tare Manparin.—The pruning of the 
different kinds of mandarins is at first 
similar to that of the orange, and in the 
case of the Emperor and Canton varieties, 
the subsequent treatment is very similar ; 
but in that of the thorny mandarin it 1s 
necessary to prune much more extensively, 
as the tree is naturally such a compact 
grower that, in order to produce annual 
crops of good fruit, it requires a vigorous 
system of thinning out. so as to produce 
the necessary new wood on which to grow 
the succeeding season’s crop of fruit, As 
a general rule. the thorny mandarin only 
bears a crop of fruit every other year, 
and then it overbears, the trees in many 
cases being literally covered with fruit, 
generally of a small size, ‘Vhe following 
season there is no crop, as the production 
of this heavy crop has exhausted the 
energy of the tree, and no new wood has 
been produced—so that it takes the trees 


a year to recuperate and grow new wood 
for the next crops. If, however, the troos 
are thoroughly pruned, instead of having 
a very heavy crop of undersized fruit one 
year and none the next, regular crops of 
larger fruit will be grown, which will 
more than pay for the extra trouble and 
expense of thorough and careful pruning. 
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A Remepy For Sna:us anp Worms, — 
Thoroughly mix one peck of wheat bran 
with one tablespoonful of Paris Green, 
then add a quart of strong molasses. Rub 
all the ingredients together thoroughly 
until the mass becomes of the same con- 
sistency throughout and crumbles easily, 
Scatter lightly among the plants where 
the worms are feeding and you will have 
no further trouble there. This remedy 
also destroys snails, bugs, etc.; it never 
fails and is the simplest remedy we have 
ever tried for this class of insects. We 
pity the man who stays upnights to pick 
these insects by hand. 


AnotHEeR Recorp Broken.—It is: not 
long since that Mr. G. Burton was con- 
sidered to have brought in the heaviest 
load of wheat delivered in Jamesto +n, 
when he brought in 50 bags which con- 
tained 232 bushels 16 Lb. (says the ‘ Agri- 
culturist and Review.’) Soon after this, 
however, Mr. W. Pollard delivered a 
splendid sample of ‘ Federation’ wheat 
that weighed 171} bushels for 37 bags, 
sold to Mr. McNaughton, Jas, Bell & Cos 
local representative. But on Thursday 
last Mr. W. Williams delivered to Mr. W. 
H. Sandland (local buyer for Dalgety and 
Co, Ltd ) a load of 60 bags that weighed 
251 bushels 33 lbs. Needless to say the 
sample was a very fine one, and when it 
is understood that eaeh bag had to average 
302 lbs. it is pardonable to feel thankful 
that there are other means of livelihood 
than staygering under the weight of some 
seventh-of-a-ton of golden grain, 
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The Poultry Vaid 


iff 


Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last issue), 


Any of the above mixtures will be effec: 
tive in abolishing the mites, but one of 
them must be occasionlly usec to keep 
the places clean; this, however, can be 
easily done. Perhaps the simplest of any 
for the perches is to give them a painting 
once a month with a cheap liquid known 
as coal-oil). At the late Rockdale egy 
laying competitions this was used ‘ocea- 
sionally, the supervisor attributing the 
cleanness of the fowls throughout the two 
years’ tests to this simple preventive, 
The above remedies apply to the verinin 
mites and fleas only. These visit the 


‘fowls for their food but do not liye on 


them. 


Lice are of less consequence, but dan.’ 


gerous withal. A vermin infested hen 
will not lay well, and, it has been said, 
will not hatch well, frequently leaving 
the nest before the esgswre due, and what 
is nearly as bad, should she hatch them 
lice are itmiied ately transmitted to the 
chickens, many of them dying from the 
effects. Lice are nore easily exterminated 
than the mites, « few dustings with one of 


the many insect powders being effective, 
-Pyrethrum powder is the best, and it is 
“said this forms the basis of many of the 


insecticides. Tobacco dust, which can be 
had for as low as 3d.per pound,is also very 
effective, and a handful of this placed in 
the setting hen’s nest, aud another hand 
ful added when within a week of bringing 


- 6ut her chicks will keep her free from 


these irritating pests. Another good dust: 
ing. powder is 1 oz. of 90 per cent, car- 
bolic acid toa peck of fresh air-slaked 
lime,and stir thoroughly. In using dust- 
ing powders,the simplest way is to spread 
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out a newspaper; hold the hen by her legs, 
with the body and head hanging down; 
the powder can then be worked into the 
feathers down to theskin. The struggling 
of the hen will assist in working in the 
powder,ind what falls on to the paper can 
be used again. Indeed,to be effectual, 
there should be two or three dustings at 
intervals of a week. 

If the fowls are healthy, the premises 
kept clean, and.a dust bath of ashes pro- 
vided, lice rarely get the upper hand, it 
being through the brood hens transmit- 
ting them to the chickens that most harm 
ensues. A hen with many or few lice on 
her when sitting transmits them to the 
chickens immediately they ave hatched 
and remarkable to tell,they do not wander 
over the chickens body,ay on the hen, but 
are to he found stationary on the chick- 
ens’ head,above the beak and eyes, and in 
a few days, when they get more plentiful, 
are to be found behind and on top of the 
head and throat They are diffienlt to 
find,the best plan being to take the small 
blade of a pocket knifeyand separate the 
fluff or small feathers at the top of the 
head or near the beak, and they will be 
found deposited ther , frequently with 
their heads buried into the skin; such an 
unusual thing for lice, that they have been 
termed chicken ticks. Mr.E Cobb.F.Z.S,, 
for a long time on the staff of the 
Feathered World,England,in his book on 
the rearing of chickens, says :—*“This in- 
sect, which we have failed to discover a 
mention of in any work on poultry,some- 
what resembles the sheep tick, a by no 
means unfamiliar object amongst sheep- 
breeders, Its habits are also very similar 
to its more developed cousin,for in each 


case does it bury its head into the flesh . 


of the animal or fowl, and in pulling it 
away the body will at times separate and 


I5 


leave the head still embedded in the flesh. 
When taklng some off in order to examine 
them while still alive, the chick has often 
called out in evident pain. They suck the 
very life blood from the youngsters, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that the 
primary cause of nine out of every ten 
deaths in young chicks is caused by these 
ticks. For it can readily be understood 
that if the chick is infested with a number 
of these insects, all living by the suction 
of its: blood, its system is lowered and its 
blood is poor,and that the first chance it 
has of taking roup ‘or other disease will 
‘not be missed, and baing almost exhausted 
by its previous troubles it quickly suc: 
cumbs, and the real cause of its dyinz is 
Often lost sight of. In the first place ticks, 
Unless in yery great numbers,are exceed- 
ingly hard to find. We mention this to 
show how careful one must-be in order to 
detect them, and that if one in a brood is 
discovered with any, it may be taken for 
granted all the rest have some. Ticks 
generally make their appearance when 
chickens are from one to three weeks old, 
and they collect only on the head, neck, 
and throat of the bird. -The hatching 
ground for ticks is on the front of the 
head, close to the base of the upper man- 
dible of the beak; there the eges will be 
found deposited, being of a whitish color, 
and much longer than they are broad, 
When the tick hatches it removes toward 
the back of the head, and as it increases 
in size goes down the neck and undgr the 
thrvat,and the largest and most developed 
ones will usually be found at the base of 
the ear. Insect powder we have found to 
have little or no effect in killing ticks, 
Salad oil. or any other oil, will kill the 
ticks but does not destroy the eggs. 


Paraffin will not only kill the ticks and 


eggs but the little chicks as well. Tho 
following is a simple recipe and will be 
found effective in destroying the eggs: 
Take three-quarters of a cup of water and 
when boiling pour in a quarter of a cup 
of paraffin, stir well together, and let it 
boil for 2 or 5 ininutes; remove to cool 
somewhat, and continue to stir whilst 
applying it to the chickens. Take the 
chick in the left hand and let the head 
be placed between the two first fingers 
and in this way the nec< can be extended. 
Then with the right hand dip a finger 
into the solution and anoint the head, 
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neck, and throat of the chicken, Do not 
saturate it. but at the same time see that 
all the fluff has a little put on it right 
down to the roots. Ina week or ten days 
the chickens should have another applica- 
tion of the mixture. There are many other 
remedies for these lice or ticks, but the 
simplest and at the same time: effective 
treatment is to place a small quantity . of 
salad oil in a saucer, and the day after 
hatching dip the finger in the oilaud-rub 
it into the fluff of the chicken’s head.and 
under the throat. This -willkill the ticks 
(if any) and if repeated the second or third 
day there will be little fear of any escup- 
ing. When the chicks are a week or ten 
days old they should again be examined, 
and if any of the vermin be found at this 
age a little kerosene can be added to the 
salad oil. It is best to anoint all chickens 
with the oil only immediately after they 
are hatched, such being a sure preventive 
of the scourge. 

Our next article on ‘ Diseases of Fowls’ 
will be on ‘Scaly Leg.’ 


INTERESTING TO SMOKERS 


After doing a steady day’s work either 
in the garden, field, or store, a substantial 
meal is necessary to kesp the strength up 
and fit one for the next day’s work. After 
dinner there is nothing so soothing as a 
comfortable smoke, and it is necessary for 
the man whose means are small to get 
the vesy best value for his money. The 
well-known brand of Dramonp Toxacco 
completely fills the bill, as it is at once 
the very best value evor offered. To those 
who like a strong tobacco the dark twist 
is most suitable, whilst for those whose 
taste is for a milder smoke the aromatic 
plugs are specially made. Whilst nearly 
-all other tobaccos have been raised in 
price through the higher tariff, Dramoxp 
Topaccos are still sold at the old price, 
which is a sure guarantee the proprietors 
are doing their best to give the utmost 
benefit of their stocks to their customers, 
who seem to appreciate it, judging by the 
large increase in the sale of this favorite 
brand. 
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The Dairy. 


Dairy Notes. 


Five pounds of skim milk is as good as 
1 1b. of maize meal for feeding pigs. 

On comparatively few farm dairies are 
milk records kept. This is unfortunate. 

‘English farmers have for years made 
extensive use of Dwarf Essex forage rape 
as a stock feed, 

Rusty cans and those with rough seams 
are very difficult to clean, and in bad 
cases only live steam or prolonged scald- 
ing will make them pure. 

The length of time a cow will maintain 
her production depends on her constitu- 
tional strength and the care with which 
she is managed. : 

A good dairy cow should not show any 
marked falling off until after ten years of 
age. 

oR cow is.at her best during her fifth 

and sixth years, up to which time the 
production of milk and butter fat by 
cows in normal condition increases. 

Tt is well known that the farmers who 
are the most successful are those who 
make a speciality of dairying. This is 
due to the fact that the market is always 
ready for milk and butter. 

Subsequent to the weaning period 
calves are allowed to lose in flesh, thus 
in a measure losing the benefit that would 
otherwise result from careful feeding 
during the milk period. 

After a certain age has been reachedI— 
on the average seven years—the food 
required for the production of milk or 
butter fat again increases, both as regards 
dry matter and digestible components of 
the food, 

Never before has so much attention 
been directed to the subject of securing 
pure milk under sanitary conditions for 
consumption in the big cities, Dairymen 
and farmers generally welcome this move- 
ment. 

Dairy farming at present is a manufac- 
turing industry that raquires a very high 
grade of intelligence, the closest watching 
of detail, and the conscientious perform- 
ance of duty, if success is to be attained 
and maintained. 

Young animals use a portion of their 
food for the formation of body tissue, 
and it is to be expected, therefore, that 
heifers will require a larger proportion of 
nutrients for the production of milk and 
butter than do other cows. 

There are two classes of bacteria that 
bring about scouring. One produces a 
clear sour flavour; the other produces 
sourness, accompa‘ ied by gas, with which 
is usually associated a flavour varying 


» from not quite clean to rancid. 


The quality of milk produced by heifers 
is somewhat better than that produced by 
the older cows, for a decrease has been 
noted of one. to two-fi’ is of 1 per cent, 
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in the average fat contents of each year 
until the cows have reached the full age. 

A good milking cow of exceptional 
strength, kept under favorable conditions, 
whose digestive system has not been im- 
paired by over-feeding or crowding for 
high results, should continue to be a 
profitable producer till her twelfth year, 
although the economy of her production 
is apt to be somewhat reduced before this. 
age is reached. 

Tt is possible for a farmer to keep twice: 
as many cows when he makes a large 
profit, because he can incur greater ex- 
pense in purchasing food, and thus enrich 
the farm with manure; but what is better 
the farmer can more than double his. 
profits wlth the same number of animals 
by using those that produce twice as. 
much milk and butter as the common 
kinds, 

The stomach of a cow recently killed 
in the Koroit district, Victoria, contained 
4 lb. of quartz, a quantity of large bones, 
numerous pieces of glass of different: 
shades, a number of the ‘rass parts of 
cartridge cases, nails, fencing staples, lead, 
sandstone, sea shells, clothes buttons, and 
plated sleeve links. The buttons had ap- 
parently been attached to garments that. 
had been eaten and digested. 

Ropy milk contains a bacteria which 
causes the milk to become ropy. This 
bacteria is found in some waters. There- 
fore, milk pails, strainers, and vessels. 
should be washed and scalded before 
being used, and no cold water put into 
the vessels after they have been scalded. 
The udder and flank of the cow should 
be washed before each milking with a 
solution made by mixing 1 part borax to 
30 parts water. 

The Tantanoola correspondent of the 
Millicent (S.A.) paper writes:—A cow 
belonging to Mr E. Popper died a few 
days ago after a short illness, and as she 
was in fair condition the owner thought. 
it advisable to hold a post-mortem exami- 
nation. He found that the stomach con- 
tained a quantity of brass tacks, hob. 
nails, sprigs, and screws from the plates 
of heavy boots, a piece of cockatoo chain, 
nails about 2 inches long, and two pieces. 
of solder. The cow had always appeared 
in good health. 

“Tt is now recognised and acknow- 
ledged by all experts and leading butter- 
maker; throughout the world that in the. 
manufacture of high-grade butter starters 
are indispensable,” says Mr Shirley, Go- 
vernment Instructer of New -Zealand, 
“and I will say that the butter-maker 
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who is working under ordinary condi- 
tions and omits their use is behind the 
times and incompetent. In the prepara- 
tion of starters the one important point 
is to have them absolutely free from un- 
desirable bacteria. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that a special room and eqnipment 
that can be kept free from any source of 
contamination should be provided for 
this purpose, that all appliances an 
utensils used in this connection shou. 
be free from rust or broken surfaces « 
any kind, and thoroughly cleansed anv. 
sterilised with live cream.” 

The chief points to be looked for in v 


Hereford (says the ‘ Live Stock Journal’) _ 


are—first, that the color should be dis- 
tinct red, not too dark or too light; 
white face and mane, also white breast 
and belly, and white legs as far as the 
knee and hock, sometimes running up 
the flank The bull should have a good 
masculine head, not too long, broad 
between the eyes, which in turn should 
be large and prominent, with a mild look 
denoting docility of temper; the horn 
should be of moderate length, springing 
straight from the head. The cow’s head 
should be much the same, but finer, and 
her horns should have a curve, and turn 
upwards slightly ; they should be in both 
cases of a waxy white, although they are 
occasionally found tipped with black ; 
the nose should be of pure white or flesh 
color. The bull should have a good rise 
of crest, deep sloping shoulders, well- 
developed brisket, straight back and belly 
line. wide loin, good springing ribs, mode- 
rately broad hips, tail well set on and 
falling on a plump line to the hocks, 
The hindquarters should be long from 
the hip backwards; the thighs, which are 
a very important point, should be large 
and full, showing plenty of width across 
when you stand behind, and they should 
be well meated to the hocks. The test of 
touch is difficult to describe, and can 
only be learnt by practice.—* Warwick 
Examiner.’ 
—— 


Some Dont’s. 

Don’t be unkind to the milk cow, 

Don’t nse a stick or whip, but kind 
words instead. 

Don’t allow any loafers around when 
‘milking, such as dogs or gossipers, 

Don’t expect the cows to come home 
from pasture by merely calling them, but 
-drive them up slowly. 

Don't yell at the cow, and beware of 
profane language, it leaves a bad impres- 
sion. 

Don’t allow your finger-nails to grow 
long if you are a dairy milker. 

Don’t expect a cow to give as much 
milk when half fed as when properly 
-eared for. 

Don’t allow your cow to be chased by 
dogs or be hurried when going to or from 
the milking yard. 7 
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Dow’t, when milking, beat the cow for 
stepping backward when flies are numer- 
ous. 

Don’t milk until dusk durins the hot 
months so as to avoid the presence of the 
flies which so vigorously attack the cow 
just before sundown. 

Don’t permit the cow to drink impure 
water. 

Do not feed the milk cow ‘rotten’ or 
decayed hay or any other unwholesome 
fodder, 

Don’t forget to give the cow civil treat- 
ment, and ske will return the same in 
good measure. 


Reavers of this journal are notified by 
advertieement in this issue of Messrs. 
Crosby & Co.’s stocktaking sale. Their 
extensive and well assorted stock of 
general drapery they announce must be 
reduced to make room for fresh shipments 
shortly to arrive, and consequently prices 
will be cut from A to Z in order to make 
room for the new stock, Therefore we 
advise our readers to peruse Messrs. 
Crosby & Co.’s price list, and by so 
doing we feel sure they will take advan. 
tage of the opportunity offered them. 


A vanary Record. 


We have received the following com- 
munication from an esteemed subscriber 
in New South Wales, and gladly publish 
it. Perhaps some of our canary breeders 
can supply the information this gentleman 
asks for :— 

Wycombe Road, Neutral Bay, or Box 980, 
G.b.O , Sydney. January 1, ’08. 

Dear Sir—I think you sometimes rafer 
to birds in your columns. It may interest 
your readers to know that my little girl 
owns a pair of canaries that are respon- 
sible for 69 eggs in one long seaeon, over 
5) of which were duly hatched and reared 
and proved strong birds. The hen is at 
present sitting on Nos. 66, 7, 8, and 9, 
and I am hoping she may reach three 
figures. As far as I know she has already 
made a world’s record, but possibly S.A. 
can beat it. I will be glad to hear the 
opinion of your experts.—Y ours faithfully: 
JAMES CHALMERS. - 


Grevillea robusta is a useful plant for 
florists ; its graceful fern-like foliage makes 
jb adaptable for purposes for which few 
other plants, except ferns, are suitable. 
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Mushroom Culture for 
Amateurs. 


Raising mushrooms according to the 
methods usually prescribed—that is, in 
specially arranged houses or greenhouses 
—is practicable only for the professional 
gardener or the amateur who grows his 
crop: with professional assistance. Cor- 
respondence has revealed quite an interest 
in this branch of horticulture, and many 
will be glad to know that mushrooms may 
‘be successfully grown in stables, cellars— 
including outdoor cellars or ‘ caves’—and 
buildings that may be darkened and kept 
at a temperature ranging from 45 to 65 
deg., with no artificial heat. The best 
temperature is from 55 to 60 deg., with 
the air slightly moist. Under these favor- 
able conditions mushrooms will usually 
appear in a month or six weeks. Root 
cellars or caves will serve for growing 
them in winter, or an ordinary cellar if 
the compost is properly prepared before 
the beds are made. When mushrooms are 
grown in the lowest temperature men- 
tioned, it is essential to success that the 
place be dry. 

First Preparations —More failures 
are traced to using poor or improperly 
prepared manure than any other cause, 
Ayoid mixtures, as from cow, horse, and 
sheep stable. Beds so prepared are liable 
to generate heat the second time, ruining 
the crop. Procure fresh horse manure in 
quantities not less than a generous wheel- 
barrow Icad. Shake out the coarse straw, 
then thoroughly mix one part of either 
new or garden mould with four of the 


manure, adding the soil and mixing as_ 


gathered. Place in heaps (under a shed 
secure from rain), turning it over each 
day to prevent it heating, until enough is 
collected. The whole mass should be 
kept very damp. Water shonld be added 
if necessary but not enongi to make the 
manure sv wet that water may be easily 
-presséd from it; Turn it over at least 
three tines a week to keep it from ‘ bnrn- 
ing,’ and ofterer if necessary. ‘lest occa- 
sionally with a thermometer, and when 


the. temperature falls to 115 deg. it is 


_ ready for the beds. 
Making tHE Brps.—If the beds are 
made in a cold cellar and no artificial 


heat is to be employed, box beds should 


be used, Make the sides twenty inches 
high by nailing together on edge two ten- 
inch boards. Four feet is a convenient 
width for gathering the crop, with any 
length desired. A bed of this height may 
be cavered when the cellar becomes too 
cold without damage to the mushrooms. 
Place a layer of the manure four inches 
deep on the cellar floor and beat it dow: 
firm with a mallet or a brick. Proceed 
ia this way with successive layers until 
the bed is ten inches deep in cellars 
where artificial heat is to be employed if 
necessary, and sixteen inches de-p in 
cold cellars. Examine the bed eyery day 
and see that the temperature does not 
rise above 125 deg. It will sometimes go 
even higher, reaching a fiery heat. In 
this case make holes all over the bed with 
a heavy stick—an old spade handle is 
handy —allowing the steam to escape ; 
when the heat talls, these holes should be 
rammed full of fine manure, . The heat is 
tested by running a blunt stick down 
three inches and thrusting a thermometer 
into the hole as soon as the stick is with- 
drawn. When the heat at the depth of 
three inches below the surface has fallen 
to 90 deg. it is ready f.r spawning. even 
though the heat in the middle of the bed 
may be 100 deg. 


Spawnina. — There are two kinds of 
spawn, the English and the French, The 


English comes in bricks and is considered ~ 


the better, as the beds continue in bearing 
longer. Break the bricks into pieces 
about the size of a hen’s egg or an inch 
and cne-half by two, A brick will make 
sixteen pieces, Lay these about eight 
inches apart each way over the bed, 
Then make holes with a sharp stick, 
inserting the pieces at a depth that will 
permit covering with an inch or an inch 
and a half of soil, covering with the soil 
of the bed as you go hen finished, 
firm the whole bed with the back of a 
spade. 


Sortixe.—This is Cone in frem eight 


to ten days, sometimes even twelve days 
after spawning. Never soil until the 
temperature falls to 85 deg. If it is done 
before, the steam arising from the manure 


will be prevented from passing off, result- - 


ing in rotting of the spawn. Test the 


bed daily and soil when the temperature 
is right. Any garden soil will answer, 
made rather fine by being run through a 
half-inch sieve. Spread a two-inch layer 
over the bed and beat it firm with a spade. 
Again, if t is found that the temperature 
of a bed is falling too fast. running down 
to 80 deg, or perhaps 75 deg,, on the 
third or fourth day after spawning, it 
should be soiled at once. This part of 
the work is not so much a matter of time 
as of conditicns, As soon as the soiling is 
done, give the bed a thin covering of hay, 
doubling it as the temperatura declines. 

Warrrinc — Examine the bed every 
week from the time of spawning until 
bearing and never allow it to become dry. 
This will hardly happen if the manure 
was of the proper moisture when packed. 
The spawn will not ‘run’ ina dry bed, 
while one well spawned and tended will 
present a perfect network of white, thready 
material, termed mycelium. If the sur- 
face of the bed becomes dry give it a 
good waterin , penetrating at least two 
inches but not drenching the bed. It is. 
a good plan to give a watering six weeks 
from the time of spawning—if the surface 
be dry—just befere the mushrooms ap- 
pear. Use a wacering pot with a sprinkler, 
and water at a temperature of 95 to 100 
deg. The small mushrooms are apt to 
damp off if the bed is watered after they 
appear. 

Gatuurine, —In from six to eight. 
weeks, under fayorable conditions, the 
mushrooms appear. All depends upon 
temperature and moisture. In gathering 
them, draw them out with a twist so as 
not to disturb the small ones in the 
clump, afterward filling the holes made 
with fine fresh soil. When the first crop. 
is gathered, occupying three or four weeks, 
give the bed a half-inch dressing of fresh 
soil, forming it with a spade and following 
it with » watering at 95 deg. Lf this last 
layer ct soil is mixed half-and-half with 
dry, crumbled ianure from the - cow 
stable, the crop will be much heavier. 
The same bed often gives three and four 
crops. Beginners need not become dis- 
heartened if ‘he crop does uot appear at. 
the average iime prescribed. A profes- 
sional grower reports a heavy crop ap- 
pearing after four months of waiting from 
the spawning time, 
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easiest essentials in life to deal 
with, and while it seems the simplest thing 
in the world to water a garden there are 
limits to its simplicity. It can be over 
done or underdone and in both cases the 
results are bad. If too much water is given 
plants and trees will soon show a surfeit 
and droop and perhaps die, and the sane 
results follow upon the lack of water at 
the right time. It is a question of judg- 
ment and experience. But the cheif 
consideration is to see that plants have 
a sufficiency of water by retaining in the 
soil, not on the top of it. The fork, the 
spade, and the rake must always go with 
the water. Keep the top soil open and 
free with a light covering mulch to 
keep out the heat and the gardener will 
find his water bill very much smaller 
and his plants and trees very much bigger 


‘than if he runs the water over a smooth 


baked surface of soil. Summer gardens 
in spite of the lack of a good rainfall for 
months should now look gay and _ beauti- 
ful right through to the Autumn fall, 
What with cannas, and zinnias, balsams, 
dahlias. sunflowers, and the like of bril- 
liant bloomers, every little garden plot 
should smile upon the weary, heated and 
perhaps belated gardener. Our opera- 
tions for the month give all directions 
for future beauties, and the gardener 
should always remember that he is not 
working for to-day and to-morrow, but 
for weeks and months ahead. 

We publish an article upon that old- 
fashoned but ever favoured shrub the 
Oleander. It retains its popularity in 
spite of the poisonous properties that 
prejudice a good many nervous people. 

What is said of the garden is equally 
true of the orchard, which means instead 
of the spade and the fork, the horse and 
the cultivator must be kept going as fre- 


seasonable advice is the proper methods 
of packing fruit for export, Orchardists 
cannot learn too much upon this- phase 
of profits, Nothing will break the profits 
quicker in the whole year’s work than a 
bad finish in the marketing. 

Our dairy notes are well timed and the 
paragraph dealing with insanitary sheds 
will appeal to any dairyman with a spark 
of common sense, and after all this com- 
mon sense is tha most valuable asset in 
any dairy. 

Attention is directed in the poultry 
yard to the parasite which causes scaly 
legs, kerosene washing being the best cure. 
We also commence an article of vital im- 
portance to all poultry breeders and 
consumers, relative to the disease of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. People are not 
sufficiently alive to the insidiousness - of 
this diseae and too much care cannot be 
exercised by those who have to do with 
birds and animals. 

Everything on the farm is now dry, 
dry as dust, and the animals are the first 
to show the serionsness of the position, 
apart from the enormous price of food 
in the way of bran and. chaff and other 
articles of food ; the paper by Mr Dowling 
upon ensilage is therefore very timely. 
He draws his own conclusions of its value 
and the method of obtaining it from his 
own experieuce and it is therefore well 
worth perusing to those who dread the 
coming of summer, and now feel the 
pinch of poverty in feed. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


WHITE CURLED ENDIVE. 


Operations for the Month. 


The weather is likely to become gradu- 
ally cooler, and a sort of second spring 
will take place, which makes the autumn 
one of the most pleasant seasons of the 
year. Clear up all rubbish, weeds, useless 
vegetables, and so on, and heap them 
together to rot, and they: will become 
most useful manure when they have .de- 
cayed away. Whenever this rubbish stinks 
or becomes offensive, throw a few spades- 
ful of dry soil completely over it from 
time to time, and it will prevent all dis- 
agreeable odours from arising. 


Every opportunity for preparing new 


ground should now be taken, and any 
ground that has been under crop for a long 
time could be much improved by trench- 
ing 2 feet deep at least, and by draining. 


If it had been trenched, it will’'do it all’ 


the good in the world to retrench. It 
may be mentioned that land that is 
trenched, and not well drained, is very 


liable to ‘run together’? again—that is,- 


to become hard below the surface. There 
is perhaps no more important operation, 
either in agriculture or horticulture, than 
draining ; but unfortunately: for those 


who neglect it, the work is but seldom - 
properly attended to. When trenching or 


deep digging is being done it would be 
wise to mix some good manure, say bone- 
dust, costing about 5s. a cwt., with the 
soil—not merely with the surface soil, 
but the whole depth. 

Asparagus.—It would be advisable to 
get a bed ready for some plants as soon 
as this can be done. The ground should 


be trenched 18 inches or 2 feet deep, 


some manure being well mixed up with 
the surface soil'as itis being dug. It. is 
not necessary to ‘make a: very large bed, 


for a few plants. evan will give an occa- 
sional dish, if the plants are looked after ; 
and if the soil happens naturally to suit 
them the supply will be considerable. 
When the ground has been dug up it 
should be left as rough as possible until 
the time comes for planting in the very 
early spring. Asparagus likes a rich sandy 
deep soil, but it will grow fairly weii in 
almost any kind of soil that has been 
well prepared. It is a native of the sea- 
coast of Europe, and has been in cultiva- 
tion from remote times and long before 
the Christian era. It is found growing 


~ CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS. 
wild in the sandy interior of Pussia, far 


_ away from the sea-coast, but probably the 


soil there is saline. lt should grow well 


-in the inland parts of this State where 
the saltbush grows, and it will probably 


vegetable. 
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Succeed splendidly where it could be 
irrigated by the water from artesian bores. 
At the present time nothing need be done 
beyond preparing the ground. 

Bean, French or Kidney,—In the warm 
districts a few rows should be sown if the 
soil is not too dry. It. will probably be 
too late to sow in the cold districts, for 
the plant caunot stand frost. Plants that 
have ceased to bear should be pulled up 
to make room for some other kind of 
Old withered plants of beans 
or peas when allowed to remain give the 
vegetable garden a most miserable neg- 
lected appearance, besides tading up space 
that might. be producing something useful. 
Every grower of vegetables shonld try to 
keep his garden tidy and make it worth 
looking at. If this be doue the place will 
become more and more interesting and 
profitable, 


LARGE GREEN PARIS ARTICHOKE, 


Bean, Broad.—The soil best suited to 
this vegetable is a heavy clay loam, 
although it will grow and bear well in 
almost any kind of soil It wonld not be 
advisable to sow to any great extent 
during the present month Dig the 
ground well, and if it is poor apply plenty 
of horse or cow dung, and if this has been 
well rotted all the better. If artificial 
manure is used apply little or no sulphate: 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda. Use bone 
dust or superphosphate of lime and potash. 
Sow in rows from 2 to 3 ft. apart, accord- 
ing to the variety, for the dwarf-growing 
kinds may be sown closer together. than 
the tall. The seed should be sown about 
4 or 5 inches apart in the rows. 

Beet, Red.—Sow a row or two of this 
useful vegetable. Thin out well any 


plants that are coming up from previous 
sowings. 
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Beet, Silver.—Sow a little seed in 
gronnd that has been well manuaed— 
that is, if the soil is not naturally suffi- 
ciently rich without it, which is generally 
the case. 


BELL’S BEET. 


Borecole or Kale.—It is doubtful if 
this vegetable is worth troubling about 
when there are so many other kinds of 
the cabbage family that can be grown. 
It will succeed best in the coolest dis- 
tricts. Seeds may be sown in beds or 
boxes like cabbage, and the seedlings 
afterwards transplanted. It prefers a 
rather stiff soil, but may be grown suc- 
cessfully in almost any garden. } 

Broccoli_Seed may be sown in the 
game way as cabbage seed, and the seed- 
lings afterwards transplanted, bearing in 
mind the rule that the richer the soil the 
wider apart the plants. Plants available 
from previous sowing may be planted out. 

Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, 
and Savoy may be planted out if well- 
grown seedlings are available. Seed also 
may be sown, and care should be taken 
not to sow it too thick in the drills, 

Celery.—Sow a pinch or so of seed in 
order to have the plants available when 
required. It should be remembered that 
celery requires a great deal of moisture 
during its growth, for its native localities 
are wet and marshy places Plant out a 
few well-grown seedlings in well-manured 
ground, Make shallow trenches so that 
water and liquid manure when applied 
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will not run to waste. It may be men- 
tioned that although the plant requires 
plenty of water during its growth, it may 


be possible to over-water, whereby the’ 


result is a loss of flavor. The proper 


quantity to apply can only be learned by - 


experience, and anyone ho will take an 


learn, The best manure to use for celery 
is the droppings of farm animals, mixed 
well with the soil when the ground is 
being prepared. If anyone wishes to try 
the common old method-of growing and 


blanching this plant he should dig out 


trenches 12 inches deep or more and about 
16 inches wide, the soil taken out of the 
trench to be spread along the top of the 
bank. At the bottom of the trench dig in 
a good supply of manure and plant strong 
stocky young seedlings 9 inches apart in 
the middle of the trench. The seedlings 
should be removed from the seed-bed with 
care and the roots injured as little as can 
be avoided, When the plants have at- 
tained a good growth they can be earthed 
up so as to make the stilks white, or 


‘ blanched,’ the ordinary term used. The 


soil must not be allowed to drop into the 
centre of the leaves, or they will probably 


decay or become injured and unfit for . 


use. Some gardeners tie paper round the 
stalks, but this is unnecessary if the stalks 
are held together, and care is taken when 
earthing-up.is done. 
Cress and Mustard.—Sow _a little seed 
every now and then in a small, well- 
manured piece of ground. 
will need water frequently when ‘they 
come up, and also subsequently. aft 
Endive.—Seeds may be sown in a seed- 
bed or boxes, and when the seedlin.s 
have grown large enough to handle they 
may be transplanted. This plant is best 
suited to a warm climate Plant out 
about 1 foot or 15 inches apart. When 


the plants are pretty well full grown the 
leaves should be tied together so that the 


inner ones may become white and tender. 

Herbs.—Seeds of all kinds may be sawn. 
These useful plants should not be for- 
gotten. Sow in pots, boxes, or seed-beds, 
and afterwards transplant. Parsley should 


be transplented whilst it is very young, » 


for it soon sends out a long tap-root which 
had better not be broken. 

Lettuce.—Sow seed in the seed-bed for 
future planting out. If any strong young 
lettuces are to be had plant them out in 
rich, well-dug ground. It is very often 
the custom to sow lettuce seed at this 
season of the year in rows where the 
plants are to grow, and not transplant. 
because transplanted lettuces are very 
likely to run quickly to seed. 

Leek.—This time of year is about. the 
best season to sow seed largely of leeks. 
Prepare a seed-bed and sow in rows. 
When the plants are about 8 inches in 
height they may be transplanted to a bed 
made exceedingly rich with good farm- 
yard manure. Make shallow trenches and 
plant in rows about 18 inches apart, the 
leeks to stand about 9 inches from each 


The plants. 


other. Water and liquid manure will be- 
needed often if it is desired to grow the - 
best of plants. 
’ Peas.—In cool, moist climajes sow a 
few rows of this excellent vegetable. 
Prepare the ground well, and if it is poor 


é _ apply a good deal of farm-yard manure. 
interest in the gardenlng work will soon .. 


‘Radish.—Sow a little seed occasionally - 
to keep up a supply. 


SHORT FRENCH CARROT. 


Sea Kale.—Sow a little seed in a seed- 
bed and afterwards transplant the seed- 
lings, just as cabbages are planted, to 
well-ma ured, deeply-prepared ground ; 
when the plants attain a good size they 
need to be covered and blanched, and for 
this purpose special kinds of pots are 
made, but dead leaves, manures: with 
plenty of straw, boxes, or something to 
keep the light away from the plants, will 
answer. 

Spinach.—Sow seed in drills in rich, 
rather moist, but well-drained soil. Let — 
the drills be about 18 inches apart, and 
when the seedlings appear, thin them out 
well. This is a very good vegetable and 
well worth growing. j 

ShaHots and Garlick—Plant out in 
drills about 1 foot apart as much of this - 
useful vegetable as is likely to be required. - 
The bulbs or cloves can be purchased 
from any seedsman. Dig the ground 
deep and manure it well. When planting 
just press the bulb firmly into the soil. 
Keep the plants free from weeds as they 
grow. Garlic may be planted out in the 


.8ame way as the above, taking care to 


divide the bulbs, 


The Missing Link. 
“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 
Cased and sent anywhere. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 


ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 
TEL, 76. 
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Roses 3 All the leading varieties, Tesit srandarde) Is, each 
> >> & “ait Trees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, lum, ete 
HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


Gladiolus. 


— 3} => ES IDs 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variet.y 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


The Flower Garden. 


The Oleander. 


[By J. Cronin. ] 

Nerium---the oleander, is a genus of 
dwarf shrubs containing three species 
with several varieties. and is found native 
in the south-east of Eurcpe and the West 
Indies. It has been cultivated in England 
in greenhouses for more than three cen- 
turies, and in the south of Europe, where 
it has beeome vaturalised in many places, 
for a ionger period. It is described in 
English horticultural works as a plant of 
great beauty when in flower but virulently 
poisonous in all its parts. Several hybrid 
varieties have been raised by Continental 
nurserymen, a marked improvement 
having been effected in regard to flori- 
ferousness, variation of colour, and in 
some instances size of the blooms. 

The oleander is one of the best hardy 
shrubs in cultivation, thriving under 
severe conditions and producing flowers 
freely during the hottest season of the 
year. The flowers are not yreatly affected 
by hot sunshine and accordingly the 
plants are baight and effective for some 
time. Some of the best of the florists’ 
varieties have been imported, the value 
of which when known will induce 4 much 
more extensive cultivation of this truly 


hardy flowering shrub. For small cottage” 


and villa gardens the oleander is especially 
suitable. The height of the plants varies 
in the different species and yarieties— 
from five to twelve feet normally, a size 
that can be easily curtailed if necessary. 
A yariegated form of Nerium splendens 
is probably the most handsome dwarf 
shrub, bearing bright blooms in addition 
toa heautifully variegated foliage. This 
variety is not as hardy as the green leaved 
kinds and requires a more sheltered posi- 
tion, 


Tha soil most suitable to the oleander 
is a light well drained loam, but it is not 
fastidious; if the soil is sweet any fair 
garden soil will suffice to produce and 
maintain the plants in a vigorous condi- 
tion. In preparing a site in the bed or 
border the soil should be worked to a 
depth of about two feet and some well 
decayed manure incorporated. As a 
specimen plant for small lawns the 
oleander has few superiors. Though the 
plants are hardy and will endure a deal 
of drought, they should not be planted 
close to large trees, for though they would 
probably exist for years, and in excep- 
tionally favorable seasons produce a fair 
amount of bloom in such situations, they 
are not as satisfactory as when planted 
where they receive full light and sunshine. 
Under shade conditions they are very 
liable to be attacked by scale insects. 
several species of which are particularly 
partial to them. They are easily cleaned 
by the use of kerosene emulsion or resin 
compound applied as a spray when the 
growths are matured. ’ 

Plants may be set out from pots during 
spring or autumn. At these seasons very 
little attention is necessary in shading or 
watering plants that may be somewhat 
tender owing to their being grown in 
shadehouses in the nursery. A thorough 
watering at planting time and an occa- 
sional stirring of the soil in warm weather 
is generally sufficient to establish them. 
Larger plants may be safely lifted from 
the open ground and transplanted at the 
same seasons. A fair ball of earth in 
accordance with the size of the plant 
should be retained,’ and the roots be as 
far as possible uninjured. A thorough 
soaking, and staking if necessery, will 
insure safe removal. . Established plants 
require no special care, except in very 


dry and exposed situations when they 
beneflt by a mulch of manure or weeds 
applied early in spring. Very little 
pruning is required; an occasional thin- 
ning of the shoots, if becoming crowded, 
and stopping of extra vigorous shoots or 
branches that tend to destrey the sym- 
metry of the plants, are all that is neces- 
sary. 

Oleanders are propagated from cuttings 
inserted in pots of sandy soil in autumn. 
The pots should be placed in a close 
framo until the cuttings are rooted, They 
are also propagated from cuttings placed 
in bottles or other vessels containing 
water; in this case the cuttings are tied 
in bunches and suspended in the water. 
This is usually done by nurserymen who 
have hot or cold houses for purposes of 
propagation. The cuttings should be 
about six inches in length, taken from 
shoots of the eurrent season’s growth and 
cleanly cut. immediately below a joint 
from which the leaves have be-n removed. 
They root readily if layered in early 
summer, and are usually fit to remove 
and transplant in the following spring. 


Layers require watering in dry weather. 
Splendens is the largest grower and most. 


suitable as a specimen plant. The varie- 
gated form of this kind is a beautiful 
specimen or border plant worthy of cul- 
tivation in any garden Other varieties 
of merit are:—Album plenum, luteum 


plenum, grandiflorum plenum, Delphine, 


Madame Peyre, Madonna grandiflorum, 


» Monsieur Belaguier, Mdlle Dubois, Mdme. 


Martin, Souvenir de Cazallis Allut; Dr. 
Goldfire. 


Pansies.—When pansies are planted 
in a bed or border provision should in 
some way be made for the furnishing and 
planting of something to take up the 
room the pansies occupy, after they are 
done ftowering. Pansies are not satis- 
factory when left in their places all 
summer, 
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Insure against Serious Loss 
Through a Breakdown. 


Everybody who uses Tools or Machinery has something broken occasionally. « The 
Farmer in the midst of his harvest loses a part of his crop because he has to wait for 
repairs ; the Manufacturer loses hundleds of pounds whilst his wachinery lies idle, for a 


part that costs only a few shillings to repair. 


USE. EVERY SEI IS COMPLETE. 


BEFORE WEDDING, 


Large Set, 25/-; by post, 26/6. Small Set, 
15/-; by post, 16/6. Full instructions with 
every Set. 


Weldarine 


Weld Cast 


WELDARINE Is QUITE EASY TO 


is 
Guaran- 
teed to 


Iron. 


Weldarine Agency— 
JOHN REID & SONS, LIMITED, 


Gresham Street, Adelaide. 


Notes for the Month. 


March is a good time of the year to 
plant out many kinds of bulbs, and no 
one should be without daffodils, crocuees, 
snowdrps, sparaxis, ixias, hyacinths, etc. 
These may all be planted, and the earlier 
the better—that is, if the soil has been 
prepared for them. They can be planted 
singly, in clumps, or in rows, or in any 
way which you please or circumstances 
may require. Daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, 
crocuses, sncwdrops, and snowflakes will 
come in the greatest perfection in: the 
cooi climates in this State, but they will 
give great satisfaction almost everywhere. 
After planting, spread a mulch of cow or 
horse dung over them. The depths for 
planting should vary with size and variety 
—the largest from3 to 4 inches, and the 
smallest about an inch. It would be ad- 
visable to have the ground properly 
drained, for bulbs will not succeed in 
ground too wet. All the charming little 
flowers—daisies, cowslips, primroses, poly- 
anthuses, auriculas, and so on—may be 


planted during the latter part of the - 


month. Violets, too, should not be for- 
gotten, and they, especially the double 
varieties, come to the greatest perfection 
in our coolest climates, although tbe 
singles succeed fairly well almost any- 
where, if thero is sufficient moisture for 
them. Sow some seeds of ten-week stocks 
in a bed, or in boxes. for transplanting 
when'the seedlings are large enough to 
move. The plants will flower in the 


spring,. All sorts of hardy annuals and 
perennials may be sown, either in the 
garden where they are to flower or in 
boxes or pots. It will probably be thd 
best way to sow in boxes or pots, ane 
afterwards tronsplant, because seedlings 
in the garden whilst very young and 
tender are so liable to injury from insects 
and other pests, 

The seeds should be sown with care on 
a finely-prepared surface of soil which 
has been made fine as well as level. Sow 
very thin and barely cover with soil. 
Keep moist, but not too damp. When 
strong enough plant in the garden. 

Cuttings of roses, fuchsias, geraniums, 
pelargoniums, verbenas, and many other 
plants will strike early this month. Shade 
well after planting, and keep them moist, 
but not too damp. 


How to Photograph Flowers. 


[By A. Ratcnyrre Nuemorz.] 


The subject naturally divides itself into 
two parts, cut flowers, and growing 
flowers. In either case a long-focus 
camera and isochromatic plates are neces- 
sery. Any ordinarily good lense will 
answer, great speed not being possible for 
the reason that considerable depth of focus 
is indispensable, and therefore a small 
diaphragm has to be used. 


TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECTS. 


Cut flowers offer wonderful opportu- 
nities for beautiful pictures, the scope of 


7 


arrangement and lighting being very great. 

It is the lack of rigidity in blossoms after 

they are cut that offers one of the greatest 

difficulties in this work. There seems to 

be an almost continuous movement on the 

part of some flowers; either they expand 

or close, or else they droop or quiver. 

Some varieties must be cut overnight and 
kept in water or a damp box in a cool 

place until two or three hours before 
you wish to make the photographs, when 
they should be put in water and in bright 

light: if possible, arrange just as they are 

to bein the picture, so that further hand- 

ling will be unnecessary. Flowers which 
have a very short blooming period can 
seldom be kept overnight. It is better to 

take a vase to the garden and put the 
flowers in it directly they are cut, but 
do not keep them in the sun longer than 
is necessary. Photograph ina bright light 
and have all windows closed during the 
exposure, and do not walk about the room 
or the flowers will shake. Every precau- 
tion should be taken to keep flies away, 
for they havea knack of settling ona 
flower the moment the lense is uncovered . 
On hot days keep a large, thoroughly wet 
cloth spread near the flowers. A piece of 
lead ribbon S-shaped will be found useful 
in holding stiff-stemmed flowers in posi- 
tion. The lead is pinched against the 
stem of the flower and is placed in a 
shallow tray of water. If a formal ar- 
rangement is desired, pin the stems to a 
board, if they are long enough to reach 
the water, so munch the better, otherwise 
wrap them iu wet absorbent cotton. 
Very delicate flowers should be laid on a 
piece of glass and photographed from 
above, with the camera pointing down-. 
ward, or by means of a prism attached to 
the lens. This latter method allows the 
camera to be used in a horizontal position 
while the prism points towards the 
flowers. 


THE PLATES TO USE. 


As already stated isochromatic plates 
must be used if good results are expected. 
Remember that ordinary plates reproduce 
yellow, orange and red very much too 
dark, green rather too dark, and blue and 


MIMULUS, OR ‘* MONKEY FLOWER.” 
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Renowied for his Watches Jewellery. and Repzirs. 


LER PLACE. 
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violet much too light. A bright lemon- does not have to be too carefuily con: 


colored flower with a fairly dark blue 
centre would be shown in the photograph 
as a very dark flower with a light centre. 
ie., completely reversing the original 
order; while if the slow isochromatic plate 
is used, a fairly truthful rendering of the 
colors would result. When blue and 
yellow are found together, it is generally 
best to use a pale yellow ray filter or color 
screen. White flowers with dark foliage 
need the isochromatic plate; white flowers 
with red or yellow markings need in 
addition, the ray filter. Never use a 
ray filter except with the isochromatic 
plates, and do not be afraid to give a full 
exposure, for, if under-exposed, they give 
wretched results. Be sure also of your 
darkroom light; let it be very subdued 
and keep the plate screened until it is 
pretty nearly developed. 


_THE BEST BACKGROUNDS. 

The best backgrounds to use are those 
which show no texture, and eyen they 
should be at some distance from the 
flower. The ordinary opaque window 
shades make very good backgrounds, and 
have the merit of convenience and cheap- 
ness. Ifabsolutely clear black is wanted 
there is nothing better than black velvet. 
' White paper gives a very good white, but 
it must not be placed too far from the 


subject, and backed or non-halation plates- 


should be used. They are in fact advis- 
able for all flower work if the expense 


AURICULA, 


sidered. 


OUTDOOR WORK. é 

For out-of-door flower photography, 
the question of weather is all important. 
The slightest wind makes the work impos- 
Sible. Owing to the smallness of the 
diaphragm necessary to secure the desir 
able depth of focus, the exposure has to 
be so long that the flowers will show 
motion if there is the slighest wind. The 
early morning or late afternoon offers the 
best opportunity. not only because there 
is usually less wind at those times, but 
also because the low sun gives long 
shadows which greatly enhance the beauty 
of the picture. Bright, cloudy days are 
very often more satisfactory than clear 
snnlight: 


HOW TO FocUS. 

In arranging the camera be sure you 
focus on the near flowers rather than on 
those at a distance. A sharp middle dis- 
tance and blurred foreground make an 
eminently unsatisfactory picture. For 
low growing flowers it is well to place the 
camera very near the ground, sometimes 
within a foot or so. Occasionally it will 
be found effective to photograph with the 
light in front of the camera, especially 
when the flowers are cup-shaped, Be 
careful, however, that the sun does not 
shine directly on the lens. A black light 
is very seldom effective, but is almost 
necessary for dark rsd flowers, which if 
in shadow appear nearly black in the 
picture. 


Geo. K. A. Goslin, 


Hairdresser & Tobacconist, 


296 Rundle Street East. 


Under new management. Completely 
renovated. No waiting. Cleanliness and 
civility maintained. 


Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked, A trial solicited. 


All papers. Agent for the ‘ Australian 
Gardener,’ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CHAMELON. 


ACONITUM AUTUMNALE is a beautiful 
plant with fine spikes oi dark blue flowers. 


Sweet Pras,—The old notion that peas 
should be planted or sown thickly is 
gradually giving way in the light of the 
knowledge of the fact that plants grown 
from sseds ‘sown very thinly are not only 
capable of prodncing finer flowers, but 
they also continue in a growing condition 
for a longer period. When the seeds are 
sown thickly the plants invariably rot as 
a result of. matting and damping caused 
by such close adhesion. The flowers 
should be regularly picked from sweet 
peas no matter whether they are wanted 
or not, if it is desired to prolong their 


~ season of blooming of the plants. 


Micnonerre.—No place, private or 
comimercial, should be devoid of mignon- 
ette. Old fashioned as this favorite is, it 
is nevertheless possessed of a perfume 
perhaps unequalled. 


Hevtorrope is a plant exquisite in 
flower and delightful in perfume. It 
does not stand well after being cut, but a 
number planted in a bed or border will, 
scent the air with a delightful fragrance 
peculiar to itself, — 
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ADELAIDE SHOW, 


Jubilee Grounds and Building, 
MARCH 5, 6, and 7. 


10: ———— 


Show and Concert, Thursday and Friday Nights. 


Flowers. Fruits, Vegetables on view. Horses in Action. 
Poultry and Wool. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


The Orchard. 


Exporting Fruits. 


It is essential that our fruit-growers 
should thoroughly realise the importance 
of exporting nothing but the very choicest 
fruits, as the markets we have to supply 
require nothing but the very best, and 
the expense of getting the fruit on to 
those markets is so great that no fruit, 
except it be of superior quality, will 
realise a suflicient price to cover the 
expense of shipping and marketing, and 
leave a fair margin of profit for the 
grower. It costs just as much to pick, 
wrap, pack, ship, and sell a case of 
inferior fruit, which will never realise 
enough to defray expenses, besides in- 
juring the reputation of our fruits, as it 
does to send a case of choice fruit, which 
sells raadily at a remunerative price, and 
tends. to establish a character for our 
fruits that will result in a permanent 
and profitable trade. 

The importance of exporting nothing 
but the choicest fruits cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon fruit-growers, as 
it is the primary and absolutely essential 
condition for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a successful frult export trade. 
It is the key-note of all counsel that we 
have received from the great fruit houses 
of London and elsewhere, their invariable 
advice is:—Send us nothing but choice 
fruit, grade it evenly, and prck it honestly, 
and we will have no difficulty in disposing 
of it at a profit; but inferior, badly- 
packed fruit we do not want at any price, 
as it is hard to dispose of, injures the 
reputation of the whole State’s fruit, and 
only results in loss to the shippers. 

In order to establish and maintain a 
profitable export trade in fruit, it will 
therefore be necessary for our growers to 
lay themselves out especially for this 


JOHN CRESWELL. Secretary. 


trade, and to do this it will be necessary, 
in the first place. to grow only such fruits 
as are suitable for the markets to be sup- 
plied, and secondly, to place the fruits on 
these markets in such a manner that they 
will sell most readily and fetch the highest 
price. It is absolutely necessary to limit 
the number of verieties of fruit to be 
grown, and no grower who lays himself 
out for the export trade should grow more 
than six varieties of any one kind of fruit, 
and in most cases three varieties would 
pay very much better than six. Limiting 
the number of varieties simplifies the 
trade both for the grower and buyer. as 
buyers always prefer to purchase certain 
recognised standard varieties, which are 
known and asked for by the fruit-consum- 
ing public, to kinds that the general 
public know nothing at all about, Known 
varieties retail readily, and for more 
money, than varieties which are not 
generally known, and the public are 
chary of buying anything new in the 
way of fruit till the quality of the variety 
has become firmly established. 

The following particulars and details 
relating to the export of fruit, which are 


i. MARGULES, 
SIGHT SPECIALIS’ 
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derived from a large nnmber of sources, 
and are the result of the actual experience 
of growers, shippers, and dealers in all 
parts of the world, must be strictly ad- 
hered to by our growers and shippers if 
we are to establish a profitable export 
fruit trade that will be a souree of wealth 
to the State, and any ueglect to comply 
with the «dyice given, which is based en 
experience, is bound to result in failure :— 

1. Allow the fruit to become full y de- 
veloped, but not fully ripe, on the tree 
before gathering ; fruit too ripe will not 
carry. The best stage at which to gather 
varies considerably with different fruits, 
and with different varieties of the same 
fruit. so that it can only be determined 
accurately by actual experience. 

2. Gather the fruit carefully, avoiding 
all bruisiug, as a bruised fruit is a spoilt 
fruit—in fact, a cull—and consequently 
is unfit for export. Gather when dry. 
Cut—do not shake or pull—it from the 
trees. 

3. Sweat the fruit carefully, by allowing 
it to remain in the picking-boxes for a 
few days. This will tend to get rid of 
the superfluous moisture of the skin, and 
to tonghen the rind, thus rendering the 
fruit less liable to injury by bruising 
during shipment. 

4, Grade the fruit thoroughly—firstly, 
for quality, excluding all blemished, 
marked, scaly. or imperfect fruit as culls ; 
and secondly, for size, as large and small 
fruit should never be packed together. 

5, Wrap each fruit carefully, using a 
soft, light, but tough paper. The fruit 
must be completely covered by the paper, 
and the stem end should be so protected 
that when packed there is no chance of 
the stem of one fruit puncturing the fruit 
packed next toit. Use attractive wrap- 
ping-paper, which should be stamped with 
the brand of the grower or shripper. 

6. Pack firmly, evenly, and neatly, so 
that there is no chance of the fruit shift- 
ing, but not so tight as to bruise the fruit 
and crush it out of shape. Only one size 
and quality of fruit must be packed in a 
case, which must be branded accordingly, 
as a single undersized or inferior fruit 
will spoil the sale of a case, or, what is of 
more importance, the sale of the whole 
shipment of the same brand, should it so 
happen that the case containing the faulty 
one is the one to be opened when the 
case is being sold. Packing should be 
done in such a manner that no matter 
which side of the case is opened the fruit 
will open up so as to show to best advan- 
tage. In the English market the case ‘is 
always opened from the side, not from. 
the end, as a larger quantity of fruit is 
thus exposed to view, and any dishonest 
packing is readily detected. If there are 
any small spaces between the fruit, never 
try and cram in a small fruit, but fill the 
space with white paper shavings, a layer 
of which is an advantage to place in the 
top and bottom of the case as well, as it 


E. & W. HACKETT 


Hawe for Sale— os 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
GRASSES, &. 


Cocksfoot or Orchard 
Grass (Dactylis glomerata) 
—One of the most valuable 
for permanent pasture. Sow 
20 to 39 Ibs. to acre. 


“ Crested Dogstail Grass 
apie (Cynosurus cristatus)—One 
tag of the most useful peren- 
nial grasses. 


Chewing’s Fescue Grass." 
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Sheep’s Fescue Grass (Fes- 
tuca ovina) 


+. b 
NVA AWA Meadow Feseue Grass 
Ws fl} (Festuca pratensis) 
| Prairie Grass. 
} 


? Yorkshire Fog Grass (Hol- E 
cus lanatus)—A very hardy -= 

grass. growing on almost 
| any soil. Sow 20 lbs. to acre. 
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Perennial RyeGrass— Very 
nutritious and relished by 
all stock. Sow 2 bushels to 
acre. 


Italian Rye Grass—A bien- 
nial of very quick growth, 
specially suited to irrigation 


PASPALUM DILATATUM— 
Proved the bpst known 
grass for dairying and fat- 
tening. The seed requires 
both heat and moisture to 
germinate. Sow 6 lbs. per 
acro. 
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Cocksfoot. 


Rhodes Grass (Chloris 
Gsyana)—A valuable fodder 
grass from Africa, with long 
creeping shoots which root 
at each joint, like a Giant 
Couch Grass. 1/- pkt. 


Rib Grass (Plantago lan- 
ceolata) — Valuable forage 
plant. with a tuft of long 
ribbed leaves springing 
from the crown of the root, 7 
long flower stems andlong ¥/ 
tap-root. Very hardy, will ~ 
grow in dry soil. Sow 12 
Ibs. to acre. 


Kentucky Blue Grass (Poa 
pratensis )—Perennial, well 
adapted for light soils, much 

= liked by stock. Sow: 20:lbs. 

Yorkshire Fog. to acre. Mie 
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Italian Rye Grass. 


eadow Fescue Grass. 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN, 
“4s Feundie $treet, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350. 
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Yellow Trefoil, or. Hop Clover. 
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Vetches or Tares. 


Yellow Trefoil or Hop Clover (Med‘cago lupu- 
lina)—A tibrous-rooted biennial, very productive, 
produces early Spring crop; largely used in S.H. 


White or Dutch Clover (‘Trifolium repens perenne) 
—Sow 8 to 10 lbs. to acre. 


Red Clover (Trifolium pratense)—Sow 10 lbs. to 
acre. 


COW GRASS or PERENNIAL RED CLOVER, 
Mammoth Clover (‘I'rifolium pratense perenne)— 
Sow 10 to 12 lbs. to aere. 


LOTUS CORNICULATUS (Birdsfoot ‘lrefoil)— 
Deep-rooting perennial. 


TRIFOLIUM SUBTERRANEUM—An annual of 
very spreading habit. In good soil one plant wili 
cover 6 feet, producing a wonderful quantity of 
excellent fodder. 1/- pkt. 


STRAWBERRY CLOVER (Trifolium fragi- - 
ferum)— A very valuable variety for damp land. 

ALSIKE CLOVER (Trifolium hybridum)—A 
hardy hybrid variety, flowers delicate pink 

ITALIAN CRIMSON CLOVER (Trifolium in- 
carnatum) 

KINGS ISLAND MELILOT (Melilotus)— 
Makes excellent silage, aud is very good for 
green manuring. “ 


Lucerne or Alfalfa (Medicago sativa) 
Best quality seed, specially sifted to prevent 
dodder. 

THOUSAND-HEADED CABBAGE or KALE 


—Invaluable, lasts for years. 


Tares or Vetches-—An authority says : 
“Cows give more butter when fed with this 
plant than with any other food whatsoever.” 
Largely grown by Mr. Porter at Victor Harbor. 


BROAD-LHAVED DWARF ESSEX RAPE— 
Largely used as early green food for sheep, etc. 


WHITE MUSTARD for very early feed. 
BROAD-LEAVED MUSTARD. Mammoth Long Red Mangel. 


tim 


RN ME San 
bad 


Man gel W urzel—Most valuable fodder roots.’ ;Sow 6 to 8 lbs. per acre 
MAMMOTH LONG RED. 
GOLDEN YELLOW MAMMOTH. 
RED GLOBE. 
CHAMPION YELLOW GLOBE. 
GIANT YELLOW INTERMEDIATE. 
GIANT HALF SUGAR, red skinned (new), 
GIANT HALF SUGAR, white skinned (new). 


Sugar Beet. 
SWEDES- Purple Top. Elephant Swede. Kangaroo Swede. 


_ FIELD TURNIPS. : 


BEARDLESS SOLID STRAW, FEDERATION, and the leading sorts of 
Seed Wheat. 


DURUM WHEAT for Campbell’s System of Dry Farming. 84d. pkt., sufficient 
for 8 bushels of Wheat or Barley. 


SEED BARLEY. _ 
SEED CAPE OATS, and others. 

RYE, FIELD PEAS, etc. 
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forms a cushion for the fruit and mini- 
mises the danger of bruising. Never use a 
newspaper in any form, either for lining 
the cases or to fill up any spaces. as the 
printer’s ink is readily absorbed by the 
fruit, to which it imparts an unpleasant 
flavour. 

7. Use light, dry, clean, neat cases, 
having cleats on one side sv as to allow 
for ventilation when stacked, Line the 
cases with strong white paper, and after 
packing leave the fruit for a day or two, 
if possible, to settle beforemailing on the 
lid. ‘The dryness of the case is of the 
first importance, and much loss is now 
caused by the use of green timber for 
cases that are used for export. 

8. Brand every case distinctly—first, to 
show the kind, quality, and number of 
fruit it contains; and, secondly, with the 
brand of the grower or shipper, which 
should be either a litho. or a stencil. 
Whatever brand is used it pays to have it 
attractive, and in addition to it being 
attractive it should be distinct and readily 
distinguishable. as this will save a lot of 
trouble when loading and unloading the 
vessel, and there is little chance of the 
cases becoming mixed. 

9. Maintain the quality of your brand. 
Don’t think that all you have to do is to 
establish a reputation for your brand, and 
that you can then trade on the reputa- 
tion, and so work off inferior fruit, You 
may do so once, but you will destroy the 
confidence of your buyers, which confi- 
dence in a brand once destroyed takes a 
long time to become re-established, 

10. Handle the goods carefully when 
shipping. Never use slings. as they 
bruise the fruit badly. 


Cultivation. 


If you want to grow good fruit, and 
to make fruit-growing pay, you must cul- 
tivate your orchard thoroughly, 

Keep the orchard clean. No orchardist 
can afford to grow a crop of weeds and a 
crop of fruit at the same time. Lf it is 
too much trouble to keep the orchard 
clean, then the best thing the owner can 
do is to quit growing fruit; he was not 
made for an orchardist, aud should take 
up some easier line of work. Rest assured 
that if an orchard planted with the right 
varieties, in a suitable soil and district, 
can only pay when given thorough care 
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and attention and kept in the highest 
state of cultivation and free from al 
fungus pests, a neglected, ill-pruned, ill- 
cultivated, and diseased orchard will 
stand a very poor chance, besides being 
a disgrace to the district and 2 propagat- 
ing and disseminating ground for every 
kind of disease that fruit is subject to. 
Thorough cultivation is of the greatest 
importance to the orchard, as, besides 
keeping the land clean and friable, it is 
the surest way of retaining moisture in 
the soil during a dry time. Where un- 
cultivated land will dry right out and be 
perfectly unworkable, the same ground 
properly cultivated will retain all the 
moisture necessary for the trees’ growth, 
and, what is more, should there be a 
shower at any time during the dry spell, 
the cultivated land will absorb and retain 
all the rain that falls, whereas the uncul- 
tivated land will absorb little, if any, the 
greater portion rauning off the surface 
and being lost. Every weed growing in 
an orchard in a dry time is robbing the 
trees of the water required for their 
proper development ; so, therefore, if for 
no «ther reason, the orchard should be 
kept ss clein as possible. Besides this, 
the growth of weeds and the accumula- 
tion of rubbish in an orchard forms the 
best of shelters for many injurious fruit 
pests. and renders it difficult to deal suc- 
cessfully with them. 

Thorough cultivation is the} est remedy 
against drought, in that by keeping the 
surface of the soil in a fine state, and 
never allowing it to set, the surface acts 
as a mulch, and prevents the loss of 
moisture from the soil by surface evapora- 
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tion. By preventing the surface soil from 
setting you prevent the formation of 
capillaries right to the- surface of the 
land, and it is through the capillaries 
that surface evaporation takes place. 
Every orchardist knows how moist the 
soil keeps when covered by a mulch of 
straw, leaves, or bush-raking, and a soil 
mulch produced by thorough cultivation 
has the same results, and for the same 
reason, viz., that it prevents surface 
evaporation. The method of cultivation 
to be adopted is the same in all cases. the 
implements used depending on the nature 
of the soil and the size of the orchard. 
Plough the orchard during the winter 
and cultivate during the summer. Plough- 
ing tends to sweeten the soil, and to break 
up any pin that may be formed, as well 
as to bury any weeds and trash that may 
have gathered in the orchard after the 
summer cultivation is dispensed with, 
Plough the orchard as soon as it has been 
pruned, and leave it in the rough so that 
any sourness in the soil may be sweetened, 
Plough well, the depth depending on the 
variety of fruit and the nature and depth 
of soil. Use implements that turn the 
soil right over, and for this purpose the 
short-breasted American ploughs are the 
best, being easier to pull, better to handle, 
and doing more work than the ordinary 
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English type of plough. In a small orchard 
a single-furrow, one-horse plough is all 
that is required. but in large orchards 
two, three, or four-gang ploughs can be 
used if the trees are planted at a proper 
distance. All the land that can be turned 
over by means of big ploughs shouid be 
so treated, and that close to the trees 
should be ploughed with single-furrow, 
one-horse ploughs, fitted with special side- 
draught, so that the whole of the land 
can be ploughed right up to the line of 
trees . 
The object of summer cultivation is to 
stir the land, not to tura it. As men- 
tioned before, it is the prevention of the 
formation of capillaries in the surface 
soil, by keeping it in a state of perfect 
tilth, that prevents the surface evapora- 
tion of moisture. No cultivator should be 
used which turns the soil or throws it up 
in ridges, as this will rather tend to dry 
out the ground by bringing moist soil to 
the surface, and also, the land being in 
ridges, there isa larger surface exposed 
to the influence of the suv and air than 
if it is left even and level. Ridges are 
also to be guarded against, as in the case 
of heavy rains, such as thunderstorms, 
they form channels for the water, and 
tend to cause washing. 1t is a mistake 
to expect the same implement to kill 
weeds and stir the land properly at the 
same time. The coulters that are 
best suited for stirring the land are of 


little value as weed-killers, as they do not. 


cut any extent of the surface. Where 
weeds are troublesome they should first 
be got rid of by coulters made for the 
purpose, or by means of specially-made 
_ weed knives. 

For summer cultivation implements of 
the !lanet Junior type, worked by one 
horse, and fitted with sets of teeth for 
surface working to kill all weeds, aud with 
narrow cultivator-teeth to stir the lands 
deeply, are the best for small orchardists ; 
whereas for large orchardists two horse 
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implements, such as the Planet Senior, 
Top-Notch cultivator, or Morgan spading 
harrow are to be preferred. The latter is 
a splendid orchard implement that reduces 
the surface soil to a very fine stite, and 
cousequently renders it a good mulch, as 


the finer the surface soil the more perfect - 


the mulch and the less the snrface evap 
oration. There are two great secrets in 
summer cultivation. The first is to work 
the land at the right time, and the seeond 
is never to allow acrust to form. After 
heavy rain the cultivators should be kept 
going as hard as possible—as soon as the 
land will carry the horses without packing 
—because the sooner the surface of the 
soil is stirred aftzr rain the finer will be 
the tilth obtained, and more moisture 
will be retained in the soil. Never neglect 
this. Remember that the more moisture 
you can retain in your soil in a dry 
district the better the returns, and nez- 
lecting to retain the moisture when you 
get it very often means the loss of your 
crop. You cannot over cultivate if you 
cultivate properly. Stir the land and stir 
it deeply. Do not turn the soil, If you 
do, you bring moist soil to the surface 
and consequently lose moisture ; t erefore 
use narrow teeth that stir but do not turn 
the soil. Keep this in mind: Plough 


deeply iu winter, cultivate frequently in 


summer, and grow a green crop, prefer- 
ably clover, in autumn to malntain supply 
of humus. 


For Brcinners.—The chief aim of a 
beginner (as it has been of those who 
have been most successful) should be to 
grow good material, better if possible 
than his neighbors, in order that buyers 
can see it to be to their advantage to 
purchase from him in preferenco to others 
whose stock is of inferior quality; and 
then when he gets the confidence of 


buyers by such a substantial method and - 


continues to merit it, there will be little 
danger of his. stock remaining on his 
hands ungold. On the other hand, a man 
who starts in to grow as much material as 
he possibly can find room for, paying less 
attention always to quality than to quan- 
tity, has usually a harder time of it in dis- 
posing of it than he had while ralsing it, 
while invariably, in the event of his con- 
tinuance of the same methods, his subse- 
quent experience will be more dis.ppoint- 
ing and disheartening still. 


OriGIN OF Ruetnrorcep Concrete. — 
About forty years ago a French gardener, 
Joseph Monier, first conceived the idea 
of embedding metal in concrete in an 
endeavour to lessen the thickness of 
some flower-pots he was making, and from 
this simple beginning, by slow stages 
and after much experimenting, the great 
system of reinforced concrte was evolved. 

Flora: “Is there much money in the 
flower business ?’ 
there are a few scents.’ 


Florist : “At least 
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D. Campbell.—The Aylesbury duck 
should be spotlessly white, both duck and 
drake. The bill should be long, broad, 
and pinky-white in colour, and run 
straight out from the head, the legs are 
bright orange. The body is very long 
and deep, with plenty of keel carried 
parallel with the ground. The tail «-f the 
drake is ornamented with two or three- 
curled feathers. Aylesburys are early 
layers: the colour of the eggs varies. the 
ducklings mature very rapidly, weighing 
4 to 6 lbs when ten or eleven weeks old. 
If you wish to breed for profit only we 
recommend you to keep Indian Runners. 


“ Fertiliser” wishes to know when to 
apply fertilisers ?—At any time from 
the beginning of autumn ap till ihe end 
of winter. Earlier for heavy soils which 
clog. Add a little lime. 


“ Oranges.”— Let your young trees 
make as much wood as they can during the 
first 3 or 4 years and rub off any signs of 
fruit. 


“* Marketing,’”—The secret of successful 
marketing of fruit for ouersea is an even 
grade and absolutely free from bruises. 
Handle your apples as though they wera 
eggs, 

“ Roses.’’—Yes, go on with your roses, 
they will bloom right through to the end 
of autumn, and lovely flowers you should 
still get. 


‘ Chrysanthemum.”—We could give 
you any amount of advice, but the best 
plan is to make the acquaintance of any 
enthuisiast, and he will tell you more in 
ten minntes than you could read in a 
month. But do not fail to read all you 
can as well. 
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Diseases of Fowls. 
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(Continued from last issue). 
Sororuna, TUBERCULOSIS, CoNSUMPTION. 
Liver Disgasr. 


In every poultry yard, of whrtever size 
scarcely a season passes but some deaths 
take place among the adult fowls. and in 
the majority of instances such are due to 
the above diseases, all of which are allied 
by having many symptoms in common, 
the disease being known to poultry-men 
by the general term of “going light.” 
Fowls affected usually go about in a list- 
less manner, become thin and emaciated, 
mope about and ultimately die. When 
examined they are found to have scarcely 
ap ounce of flesh on them, and this 
despite the fact that they had a ravenous 
appetite until death, 

Scrofula, in bygone times, was under- 
stood to be an affection of the glands of 
the neck, but at the present time the 
ailment is looked upon as a form of tuber. 
culois. ; 

Dr Woodroffe Hill, F R.C.V.S., Eng- 
land, says that in the numerous descrip- 
tions of poultry that come to him daily for 
post mortem examination  scrofula and 


tuberculosis vr consumption were more’ 


frequently present than any other disease, 
and although they are one and the same 
disease, they may exist under different 
circumstances, scrofula being a disease of 
the system, of which tuberculosis is the 
manifestation. The same authority saya 
in-and-in breeding, and the propagation 
foom diseased stock, are the chief causes 
and further, that the aisease is favoured 
by every condition which renders the 
blood unhealthy. Malformations of the 
-chest, defective structure of the lungs, 


unsnitable nutrition, being all influential 
in the production of the disease. 

lts hereditariness is unquestionable, 
and therefore it munifests itself most for- 
cibly after in-aud-in breeding. 

A medical gentleman, a large breeder 
of poultry, lost the whole of his stock 
terough adopting the latter system, in 
order tv obtain certain points. Tuber- 
culosis is frequently preceded by some 
previous disvuse. It may follow roup, 
and often when cases of roup are cured, 
conspinption or a wasting away follows. 

In poultry, scrofulous deposits are 
sometimes found externally, amongst 
others being enlarged joints. In some 
case the scrofula is more pronounced than 
others, the liver especially inviting the 
deposit. The organ becomes an enormous 
size, and is then known as liver disease. 
In other instances it effects the meaenteric 
glands and is then known as consumption 
of the bowels, Fowls so affected have 
continuous diarrhea, and waste away 
rapidly. 

In pulmonary tuberculosis the deposit 
is found chiefly in the lungs in small 
nodules of a cheesy nature, and in late 
stages of the disease the whole structure 
of the lungs is broken down The treat- 
ment should consist largely by way of 
prevention. Sanitary measures are mat- 
ters of the greatest importance, clean 
houses. runs, &c. If there be an inclina- 
tion to doctor some of the cases in the 
early stages, tonics are best, while cod- 
liver oil has been used with good results. 
For a tonic there is nothing better than 
the arsenate of iron in pill form, 1 grain 
twice a day. At thesame time, the most 
competent authorities maintain that birds 
with tuberculosis are seldom cured by 
any treatment. 


The following article on the above sub- 
ject was contributed to an English poultry 
paper some time ago:—“ The broadest 
fact established regarding the exciting 
cause of tuberculosis deposit is that the 
domesticated animal is more liable to 
tubercular disease than the same animal 
in a wild state. The stabled cow, the 
penned sheep, the ca.ed lion, tiger, or 
elephant, are almost invariably cut off by 
tuberculous affections, no doubt due to 
deficient ventilation, and the obeyance 
of normal exercise of the pulmonary func 
tions. Compare the ordinary barnyard 
fowl with the highly-bred show bird as to 
vigour, stamina, and freedom from here- 
ditary disease, and the former, generally 
speaking, shows the cleanest bill of health 
for this reason : it lives in a more natural 
condition, is not crammed with artificial 
food, or dosed with quack nostrums and 
gets what grit it chooses to find without 
being supplied with any special form. 
The ravages of tuberculosia in the human 
family are too patent to ignore its gravity 
in the lower creation, and the poultry 
fancier will best consult his own interests 
in studiously avoiding breeding from or 
purchasing birds of scrofulous or tuber- 
culous taint, and in the event of the 
disease manifesting itself, to dispose of 
his stock, thoroughly disinfect his ground 
and after a sufficient interval import fresh 
and pure blood. ” 

In connection with this and other 
diseases, we are indebted to the United 
States and Canada for the many scientifle 
investiyations conducted by their Agricul- 
tural Departinents.in the poultry industry 
in that country, and perhaps the most 
exhaustive and important of them all was 
that conducted at the California Experi- 
mental Station two years ago, and pub- 
lished in Bulletin 161, issued by the 
College of Agriculture, the following 
being the introduction :— “ The import- 
ance of the poultry industry in  Cali- 
fornia has occasioned a demand for the 
investigation of the problems of poultry 
management, In response, the Legislature 
appropriated 5,000 dols to be expended 
by the University of California for this 
purpose, in the manuer indicated in the 
following:—There is hereby established 
in the county of Sonoma, at or near the 
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city of Petaluma, a poultry experiment 
station, to be known as the California 
Poultry Experiment Station. The pur- 
pose of said station shall be the study of 
the diseases of poultry to asertain the 
causes of such diseases; and to recommend 
treatment for the prevention and cure of 
the same, to ascertain the relative value 
of the poultry foods for the production of 
flesh, fat, eggs, and feathers, to recom- 
mend methods of sanitation, and to con- 
duct investigations for the purpose of 
securing results conducive to the promo. 
tion of the poultry intrests of the State- 
This Act shall be liberally construed to 
the end thatthestation hereby established 
may at all times contribute to the general 
knowledge of the public upon the subject 

of poultry husbandry.” 

SSS 
LEG WEAKNESS. 

Chickens which are confined on a 
wooden or stone floor frequently become 


cramped, and. older birds are sometimes ° 


attacked with leg weakness, in conso- 
quence of having outgrown their staength. 
Chickens must be changed from wood or 
stone floor to a run on dry earth ; cram 
and leg weakness generally attend at- 
tempts to rear chickens in a rooin or 
greenhouse. In either case a good rub- 
bing with embrocation will be found 
efficacious, Gord nourishing food is of 
importance in the case of chickens which 
have outgrowu their strength, and a little 
bone meal may, with advantage, be added 
to their ordinary diet. 
—— 
_GAPES. 


This disease is caused by the preaence 
of small worms in the windpipe of the 
chickens, and can be cured by killing the 
worms. In advanced cases the difficulty 
is to-kill the worms without kllling the 
chicken also, Carbolic fumes, produced 
by burning a little carbolic acid in an 
iron spoon over a candle or small lamp 
may be tried with aqvantage 11 the case 


of single birds. 
held in such a position that it breathes 
the carbolic fumes. lf many birds are 
affected the same process may be carried 
out on a large scale by so arranging a 
box that the carbolic acfd can be burned 
onan iron saucer in a lower compartment 
while the chickens are placed in an 
upper one to which the fumes have access 
through an open floor. Care must be 
taken that they are not suffocated. The 
free use of lime in a coop, the lime being 
powdered by being slaked, and being 
stirred up so that the chicsens breathe it, 
is also very sdvanta-eous, but here again 
care must be taben not to suffecate the 
chickens. A tiny piece of mild mercurial 
ointment applied to the top of each 
chicken’s head when taken from the nest 
is a good preveutative. Ground used year 
by year for rearing chickens may besome 
tainted, aid liable to cause gapes. 


SCALY LEG. 


This is really an insignificant ailment 
producing a very unsightly effect, and 
tedious to cure, It is caused hy a para- 
sitic groath affecting the bird’s legs and 
causing them to assume a more or less 
swollen and scaly appearance. In bad 
cases the bird’s legs become covered with 
achalky groath. In most casvs it is caused 
through standing in wet filthy uncovered 
fowl pens. But in other case, it seems 
to be hereditary. The best me ns of pre- 
vention is to keep the fowl pens and runs 
dry and clean. The most simple and 
effectual treatment is to take a bow! of 
kerosene and dip the bird’s legs into it a 
few times at intervals of a day or two. 
On the fourth day soak the legs in warm 
water for ten minutes, and some of tho 
growth will then easily rub off, and the 
natural appearance of the legs may be 
restored by applying a little vaseline: but 
a fortnight or three weeks of this treat: 
ment will be required to effect a cure. 


The chicken must be - 


The Fatm, 
Ensilage. 


By far the cheapest and best way to 
store fodder is in the form of silage, as, 
when cured in this way, it retains all the 
valuable constituents that in the process 
of converting it into hay are thrown off 
into the air, its digestibility thus being 
impaired. Manly Miles, a great American 
writer on ensilage, says :—‘“ When green 
grass. or clover, approachlng to maturity 
is first cut down it contains a considerable 
proportion of starch, sugar. and gum still 
unchanged into woody fibre, as it would 
mostly be were the plant allowed to 
become fully ripe. But when left to dry 
in the open air and under the influence 
of light, woody fibre continues to be 
formed until the plant becomes dry. The 
effect of this change will obviously be to 
render the dry hay less digestible on the 
whole, and consequently less valuable as 
food than the green grass from’ which it 
was prepared. Again, we know that by 
drying many very digestible and nourish- 
ing substances become lsss soluble, and 
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The stomach of a growing animal cannot 
consequently more difficult of digestion. 
afford the time necessary to the complete 
digestion of .such dry. substances, and 
hence a. large portion of the really nutri- 
tive matter of.their food is rejected in the 
droppings of animals which are fed upon 
them.” This is a self-evident fact that 
all must have observed: in haymaking — 
that the stalk becomes hard and woody 
and less digestible than when in the green 
state ; whereas when made into silage it 
more, closely resembles the plant as grow- 
ing in the field. We all know that dried 
fruits, although good and wholesome in 
their way, are less digestible and do not 
contain the luscious fruity flavours they 
had when growing on the tree, But put 
them whole in,a bottle with their own 
juice, and exclude the air, and they retain 
the flavours of the original fruit for years. 
There is the same one great: fundamental 
principle to bear in mind in the making 
of silage as in the preservation of fruit by 


canning, and that is the exclusion of air.. 


Every housewife knows that if she does 
not make her bottle of fruit airtight it 
will quickly spoil; and it is the same 
with ensilage—wherever the air can get 
at it. it goes bad. It stands to reason, 
therefore, chat in making stack ensilage 
all the outside, which is necessarily ex- 
posed to the air, is waste; although even 
this the stock would pick over in a 
drought, and if sprinkled orer with a 
little molasses it would heip to keep them 
alive even if they did not thrive upon it. 
The least wasteful and most effectual way 
to conserve fodder is in an airtight silo‘ 
or pit, or a good excavation. I believe 
that with a properly constructed excaya- 
tion in the ground one can. make good 
ensilage more cheaply than in any other 
way. But of. course the airtight silo, or 
pit, or excavation all cost money, which 
the majority of our dairy farmers cannot 
afford, and my principal object in this 
paper is to encourage a regular system of 
ensilage-making amongst our dairy farmers 
that is at the same time fairly effectual 
and is less trouble and worry and expense 
than haymaking. I shall now endeavour 


to show that good ensilage can be made. 


in a stack without any artificial pressure, 
and that it is as simple and easy to make 
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as hay Is; in fact, if I had my choice, I 
would rather make ensilage than hay. 
Now, we will suppose we are about to 
make a stack of lucerne ensilage ;: first of 
all select a suitable site on the highest 
piece of ground you can get in the pad- 
dock, because if your ensilaye is making 
properly a large quantity of juice will 
drain away from it, and I have sometimes 
had to cut drains to let the juice away. 
Build the stacks round; I find there is 
more waste in square stacks on account 
of the corners, and round stacks are easier 
to build. The size of the stack must be 
determined by the quantity you are going 
to make. The larger the stack, the less 
the waste in proportion. Say you have 
a 50-ton stack to make ; you. will want to 
build it about 18 feet or 20 feet diameter, 
and as high as you like. A stack that is 
20 feet high when finished off will not be 
more than half that in a few weeks’ time, 
so great is the shrinkage. 
keep .the ‘sides of the stack perfectly 
plumb, not slanting or bulging in ‘the 
way a haystack is built; if you-do not, 
the stuff is apt to slip when it heats, and 
your stack will be ruined; in fact, all 
through the process of making en ilage 
in stack you proceed on just the- opposite 
lines to what you would in making hay. 
Cut the lucerne when the stalk is green 
and sappy, and before the flower comes 
on. If you let the stalk harden, it will 
not make such good ensilage. Start the 
mowiny machine as early in the morning’ 
as you like, the more dew there is on the 
lucerne the better ; in fact, I find that I 
always make the best ensilage in luuggy, 
showery weather—just the time when it 
is impossible to made hay. Then let the 
rake follow the machine, and the dray 
follow the rake, and cart into the stack 
right away. .When you knock off at 
night, all you have cut during the da is 
safe in the stack, and you can go to bed 
happy without worrying whether any rain 
in the morning is going to spoil all. the 
hay you had so nicely cocked up the 
previous evening, ready for stacking. I 
never use a thermometer to test the 
temperature, or bother about the heat. 
I did all that sort of thing when I first 
started, and had such an array of ropes 
and levers for putting on the pressure 
that I was fairly staggere!) and disgusted 
with the work; but all that is now done 
away with, Never bein a hurry to get 
your stack done too quickly, but let it 
settle down well, When the stack gets too 
high to pitch the stuff on to, knock off 
for a day or two, and it will settle down 
several feet; then pile it up again. If 
you have a lar e quantity to make, it is a 
good plan to have two stacks going at the 
arme time, building on them on alternate 
days. Keep the stack well trodden down 
as you go on, and let the inside be slightly 
lower than the outside; then if any slip- 


ping takes place it goes towards the: 


centre. When the stack is completed, 


finish off the top dome shape, cover all. 


ever with 6 inches or7 inches of earth, and 
let it rip. I. have made severai good 


Be sure and ~ 


stacks without any earth. at all, but I 
profer the earth, as ithelps to keep the 
air’and rain out, and puts-on more 
pressure. 1 use a mast and grab-hooks 
for lifting the stuff on to the-stack when 
lt gets high, but a staging will answer. 
The foregoing remarks apply to making 
lucerne silage ;_ maize, of course, is much 
heavier stuff to handle, and the stacks 
are somewhat difficult to build, as it is 
such slippery stuff. I have made several 
stacks of maize, and they have always 
been successful; they have-been square 
stacks, but if I make another it will be a 
round one. The maize stalks should all 
be cut and laid the same way in the 
field, and brought in that way, and put 
on the stack the same way, with the butt 
ends outward. Now, a few remarks as to 
the feeding value of silage. My expe- 
rience is that it is nota fattening food,. 
but it is par excellence a cow feed. You 
do not want to put fat on a daity cow, 
I have not tried it with sheep, buf I am 
of opinion that to those who are.about to 
embark in lamb-raising it would be a 
valuable stand-by in a dry time to keep 
up the flow of milk in the ewes, and 
without which we cannot hope to raise 
good lambs. It is not supposed to take 
the place of green feed when we have it, 
but how often are there times when the 
dairyman is suffering for want of green 
feed for his cows. Nearly every year 
there is some period of dryness, and then 
is the time when the ensilage stack. or 
the silo prove its usefulness. To men- 
tion a case in point :—You all know that 
last winter was the most severe we have 
had, barring the 1902 drought, since. . 
dairying was established as an industry 
here, and everywhere we heard of people 
turniny their cows out; aud yet at Talgai 
West we kept up the flow of mil‘ all the 
dry time, with the help of ensilage, to 
considerably over a gallon a cow average. 
Manly Miles again says :—“ Lucerne 
silage is superior to lucerne hay on account 
of its succulence, as well as its higher 
feeding value,” 
The last mentioned point is mainly 
due to the fact that all parts of the clover 
or lucerne plant are preserved in the silo 
with a small, unavoidable loss in fermen- 
tation; while in haymaking leaves and 
the finer parts, which contain about two- 
thirds of the protein compounds, are easily 
lost by abrasion. Now, this is very self- 
evident. We all know that one of the 
greatest difficulties to contend against 
when making lucerne hay is to preserve 


. the leaf and keep it from falling off, and 


that the leaf is the most valuable part of 
it. tn making it into silage, all is saved, 
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and that is where it comes in that there 
is six times the feeding in silage that 
there is in hay; as the writer quoted 
above says, the leaves contain about two- 
thirds of the protein compounds. © This 
protein is one of the principal constituents 
that promotes the formation of milk, 
and therefore you waut to use a food for 
milch cows that contains a large amount 
of protein, In conclusion, I may state 
that there are all sorts of ways of making 
silage, but I have endeavored in the above 
remarks to exemplify to you the simplest 
‘form in the stack, and to show you that a 
man should not be debarred from making 
silage because he has not got asilo and 
cannot afford to put one up, for I trust I 
have proved that the best of silage can 
be made without one, and that it need 
not cost any more in its manfacture than 
hay.—Mr. A, Dowling, in “ Queensland 
Agricultural Journal.” 


The Daity. 


Insanitary Milking Sheds. 


If any justiftcation were required of 
the stringent regulations under the Dairy 
Acts for the enforcing of cleanliness in 
milking sheds, it is furnished by the State 
Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. He 
placed four healthy and two tuberculous 
cows in a sanitary dairy building. and 
four healthy and two tuberculous cows in 
an unsanitary building. The healthy cows 
were kept for seventeen months in the 
place originally assigned to them—except 
when they were cut for exercise—and 
during this same time the two tuberculous 
cows of one stable were frequently ex- 
changed with the two tuberculous cows 
of the other stable. It was arranged that 
each healthy cow should stand beside an 
unhealthy one, and, by changing the 
latter, each healthy cow was exposed to 
the same amount of danger throughout 
the experiment, At the end of seveuteen 
months all twelve cattle were killed. It 
was found that two of the healthy cows 
of the sanitary stable had developed 
slight cases of tuberculosis, and all four 
cows in the unsanitary stable had de- 
veloped severe cases of tuberculosis. This 
experiment showed that unsanitary dairy 
buildings have much to do in aiding the 
spread of diseases. Leaving aside all 
considerations save profit, it is in the 
interest of the dairyman to keep his cows 
n perfect health. 


Dairy Notes. 


ae. 

The dairyman that is inaking the most 
money to-day is the dairyman that is 
reading a great deal and keeping up with 
the best methods of the times. Informa- 
tion passes from one person to another 
so slowly by word of mouth that if a man 
had to. depend on that method of getting 
information he would continue to follow 

he methods of his ancestors more often 
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than not. If word of mouth is depended 
on the ancestor had the advantage, and 
in the past this advantage has led to the 
young dairyman following in the footsteps 
of the old dairyman. The dairyman that 
reads can get out of the ruts, ani it is 
necessary many times to get out of the 
ruts if money is to be made by means of 
the cow and her products.. In the dairy 
business the margin between profit and 
loss is not great, and by a little wrong 
method the cowkeeper can easily. make 
a loss instead of a gain If losses are 
continued from year to year it means 
failure in the end. The farmer that reads 
seldom fails in the dairy business, 


When skim milk is fed to calves, there 
is something wanting in it, and that some- 
thing is the butter taken out of the whole 
milk in the shape of cream. It follows 
therefore, that this loss must be made up 
by some supplementary feed. Mixing raw 
bran or chopped oats with the milk inflicts 
injury upon the calf by sconring. At 
from one to three weeks old most calves 
will eat a mixture of chopped oats, ground 
linseed, and bran in a dry state. The 
chewing necessary fits the feed for proper 
digestion, an! prevents all risk of scour- 
ing, such as occurs when skim milk is 
gulped down hurriedly from the feeding 
pail. It has been conclusively shown that 
this risk can be avoided by mixing 2 oz. 
of cod liver oil with each 3 galls. of milk. 
Calves so fed will never scour, but gain 
as much as 1:88 lb. in weight daily. 


- Asarule, cows are milked twice a day 
—euarly in the morning and in the after- 
noon or evening —and it is generally f. und 
that the evening’s milk is richer in fat 
than the morning’s milk; at the same 
time the quantity of evening’s milk is 
usually less than the amount of 1.orning’s 
milk. With some cows this variation may 
be very considerable, whereas other cows 
yield practically the same amount of 
butter fat in the two milkings. The milk 
first drawn from the udder is always poor 
in fat, and the richness increases towards 
the end of the milking, and the last strip- 
pings are very rich in fat. The milk first 
drawn has been founa to contain only 
from } to 1 per cent. of fat, whereas the 
strippings may contain as much as 10 per 
ent. For this reason thorough milking 
with careful stripping is abs \lutely neces- 
sary in order to attain a maximum amount 
of butter fat. Altering the hour of milk- 
ing may seriously interfere with the yield 
of milk, and the treatment of cows before 
and after milking and the manner of 
milking itself have an effect on quality 
and quantity of the milk, A daily varia- 
tion in the yield and quality of milk 
which may be frequently observed, and 
which in some cases may be very con: 
siderable, may be caused by. a great many 
slight disturbances, brought about by 
changes of food, water, climatic condi- 
tions, change of the attendants and 
milkers, slight sickness, etc. Like in all 
other variations, the percentage of fat 
shows the greatest variations, whereas the 
amoont of casein varies within narrow 
limits, and the amount of milk sugar 
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and ash may be considered as almost 
constant. 


Sterilization means a heating of milk 
for some time to a temperature of 230 
degrees to 240 degrees Fahr., which is 
best effected by heating with steam under 
pressure. At that temperature ail germs 
are killed, and milk so treated can be 
kept for any length of time in a hermeti- 
cally closed vessal. This treatment of the 
milk has, however, an influence on the 
taste, compositim, and digestibility of 
the m lk, and for this reason a heating to 
a lower temperatuse of only 175 to 185 
degrees Fahr, called Pasteurisation, is 
often employed. This heating kills only 
the bacteria but not the spores of such 
organisms, and, in order to make the 
process as effectual ag sterilisation, the 
heating has to be repeated several times. 
All heating of the milk should be followed 
by cooling, and the milk should be kept 
at a temperature under 50 degrees Fahr., 
to retard the development of spores. 


There are at the Wagga Experimental 
Farm, Riverina, a number of superior 
young Jerseys (says the ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S.W.’), and as evidence of 
the ability of this breed of cattle to yield 
good quau.tities of rich milk under condi- 
tious of smali rainfall, the following yields 
are given :— 


Weeks, Lb 
Hawthorn... -. 56 6,420 
End — -- 50 5,509 
Wonga ... -. 55 4,484 
Wilga dex «. 52 56,904 
Doreen... ap GL Byes 
Clover... -- 51L 4,094 
Joan 3 61 6,934 


All bat the last cow are pure-bred Jerseys, 
and are by the bull Colleen’s Golden Lad, 
who is by Melbourne (imp.), from Colleen 
(imp.) These are excellent yields for 
Jersey cows on their first calf, and it 
proves conclusively that the Melbourne 
strain of Jerseys is a heavy-milking one. 
Melbourne, though 13 years old, is still 
doing dutp at the Berry Stud Farm. 


—— 
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EDITORIAL 


Garpens have all been carefully prepared, 
dug, manured, and are now free from 
weeds ready for planting. What to plant 
can all be found in our Garden Notes, 
and how to plant them. The Rose has an 
article to itself, as it always should have, 
because it stands alone the Queen. Then 
the Carnation is dealt with specially, as 
in popularity it is the only rival to the 
Rose. Why do not amateur gardeners 
plant more Bouvardias? It surely must 
be the name that puts it out of court. 
There does not appear to be a ‘ commou 
or garden’ variety of name for Bouvardia, 
This is a pity, because if it could be 
familiarised in some way the plant would 
be appreciated for the beauty of its 
flowers. Now is the time to plant bulbs, 
and no garden should be without Daffodils 
and good ones too. And Verbenas, yes, 
lovely Verbenas; how is it they have 
gone so much out of fashion? Nobody 
seems to care for them now. And 
Fuchsias, too, out of date. All the.same 
we would liketo see them come again 
into fashion, for they can be grown to 


great beauty. Hardy annuals and peren-’ 


nials must be sown, andithose who have 
had the foresight to getithem going early 
in little boxes and tins will begin planting 
out. 

For the slugs? Well, the slugs are 
greedy things and they like savoury 
morsels, But it is disgustingly disap- 
pointing to have your seedlings disappear 
the night after they are planted out. Try 
crystals of sulphate of iron about the 
young plants, not too close on to them, 
but near enough to burn up the slugs 
before they come to the, plants, 

Advice is given about Crotons. Prob- 
ably nine out of every ten amateur gar- 
deners have never heard of Crotons, but 
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when seen and understood their foliage 
creates a fascination not easily lost. They 
are difficult plant to rear, hence their 
exceptional value, and hence the fact that 
very few people know ‘anything about 
them. 

An article dealing with Tecomas brings 
the gardener on to more familiar ground. 
For trellis work, fences, walls, or roofs of 
outhouses these climbers are exceptionally 
beautiful both in foliage and flowers. 

The Orchard articles this month deal 
with the utilisation of surplus orange 
crops, pickling citrns fruits, and drying. 
The making of orange wine will be a new 
production to most growers, but it is 
worth knowing. Making candied peel is 
an art that might be learnt witb advan- 
tage as a by-product, but drying frult 
should be made a big concern, as may be 
readily understood when it is remembered 
that dried apricots will fetch about £100 
a ton in the London market. : 

Poultry breeders and even the backyard 
full of hens will do well to read carefully 
the article -on tuberculosis. The poultry 
notes are full of good advice. and senten- 
ttous romark is made that a farin without 
poultry is like a buggy on three wheels. 

The Dairy notes contain an argument 


_ against the practise of stripping cows. 


Advice is given upon keeping milk and 
making cacam. 

The issue is in “xeeping with ihe repu- 
tation of THz GARDENER as a sound 
practical paper. 


We would direct our readers, especially 
those in the country, attention to Messrs. 
Foy & Gibson’s advertisement on our 
front page, in which they state that their 
great.show of new autumn goods is now 
being held. This is a rare chance to 
secure bargains. Patterns and prices wili 
be sent post free on application. 
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The Vegetable 


Garden. 


_ GIANT AUVERGNE CABBAGE, 


Operations for the Month. 


Cool weather generally sets in during 
the latter part of April, and we frequently 
have a good deal of rain; but as long as 
it is fine it should be advisable to dig up 
new ground, so as to be prepared for any 
planting or sowing that may be necessary. 
Keep the garden quite free from weeds, 
and take away all old and useless vege- 
tables and remains of vegetables to a 
rubbish. heap, where they can rot and 
become useful manure for the garden, 
If it is thought preferable to burn them, 
carefully preserve the .shes for spreading 
over and digging into the ground. ; 

Beans, Broad.—This vegetable may bo 
sown largely from time to time during the 
month. Johnson’s Wonderful and Broad 
Windsor are both excellent varieties. 

Beans, French or Kidney.—Will only 
succeed in the warmest parts of the State, 
where frosts are not likely to attack them. 
~ Beet. Red and Silver—Thin out well 
the plants which are coming up, and keep 
the rows free from weeds, It is not ad- 
visable to sow any more seed at present. 
~ Borecvle or Kale.—A very small quan- 
tity of seed may be sown. This is a 
vegetable hardly worth the growing, for 
good cabbages are infinitely superior. — 

‘Brussels Sprouts, which 1s a sort of 
cabbage, is one of the best of that class, 
A little seed may be sown, and if any 
young plants are obtainable they should 
be planted out about 2 feet apart each 
way. i detente en 

_» Cabbage.—Sow seed as largely as. may 
be thought necessary. Plant out, also, 
any young cabbages that may be ayvail- 
able: They should not be pulled out.of 
the seed-bed, but taken up carefully with- 
out breaking more roots than canbe 


ahs 


avoided, Every garden should have a 
few plants of the red eabbage, which 
comes in very useful for pickling. If not 
required for that purpose, it may. be 
eaten in the ordinary way. It should be 
noted that cabbages are greedy feeders, 
and need rich soil and abundance of 
manure. , ; 

Cauliflower.—Sow a little seed, and 
plant out from the seed-bed any strong 
plants that are large enough to handle, 
This vegetable should be grown largely, 
for it is well liked by almost everyone. 
The ground needs to be well manured, a 
for cabbage. es , 

Carrot.—Seed may be sown largely. 
Make the rows about 1 foot apart, and 
take care not to bury .the seed more than 
half an inch deep. Be careful to weed 
frequently, for the seed takes a consider- 
able time to come up, and when it does 


Ae NEW YORK LETTUCE, 
the plants are very fine and tender; and 
easily destroyed by weeds. Manure had 
better not be ‘applied, unless it is old and 
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very rotten, as it induces the carrots to 
become forked and quite spoiled in ap- 
pearance. 

Celery.—Plant out a few seedlings into 
very. well manured ground, if any .are 
available. 

Endive,—If plants are available, they 
may be planted out largely. It is a most 
useful substitute for lettuce when that 
cannot be grown. A little seed may be 
sown. - 

Herbs.—Sow a. little seed of any kind 
it may be wished to grow, 

_. Leek.—Seed may be sown largely, and 
any plants from previous sowings that 
are large enough may be planted out. 
The soil should be heavily manured. 

' Lettuce.—Sow seed largely, and plant 
out any young lettuces that are suitable 
and of sufficieut size to handle The roots 
should not be broken, if possible, when 


‘raising the plants from the seed-bed. ~ 


Onion.—Opportunity should be taken 
now to sow a quantity of seed. Sandy 


‘loam is the most suitable soil for the 


plant, Well-rotted manure should be 


applied in quantity, the land well drained 
and the surface kept somewhat raised 
and made clean and fine for the seed, 
The beds should be narrow, so that they 
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SPANISH SILVER GLOBE ONION, 


can be easily weeded. It must be kept in 
mind that weeds have a most damaging 
effect on young onion plauts, and should 
never be allowed to grow and attain any 
size. The seed should be sown in drills, 
which should be about 1 foot apart. Care 
must be taken not to bury the seed deep 
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—indeed, it should be little more than 
pressed into the soil. Sow thin, unless 
small onions are required, 

Parsley.—Sow a small quantity of seed, 
in order to keep up a supply of plants, 

Parsnip.—Sow a few short rows. The 
ground should be dug deep, as the roots 
will extend to a great depth if the soil is 
free and open. : 


.. LONG BLACK SPANISH RADISH, 


‘Peas:—Take the opportunity to sow 
largely of this general favorite in rows 
about 3 feet apart. 
soil to a depth not greater than 3 inches 
The peas should be sown in the drills 
about 3 inches apart. For manure, use 
well-rotted droppings from farm animals, 
Lime, especially sulphate of lime or 
gypsum, will be found useful. -Potash 
and superphosphate of lime are good 
manures to use. 

Radish.—Keep on sowing a very little 
seed from time to time, and root out all 
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_Use well-rotted manure freely. 


Cover the seed with ! 
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Use plenty of well- The Wise Gardener and His. 
Son. 


old tough plants. 
rotted manure. ~ 


My son, attend unto the voice of thy 
) father, and forget not his words, that it 
- may be well with thee, and that thy 
garden may blossom as Eden. and-thy - 
~ trees bend with fruit. bape 

Beware, O my son, of the jobbing gar- 
dener, for what is he but a delusion of 
the multitude, and a sore snare unto them : 
that put their trust in him ? 

He prepareth his ground in the autumn 
-as one that looketh for the summer heat, 
and breaketh up the clods thereof, for he 
regardeth not times nor seasons, 

He blunteth his knife upon the whet- 
stone, and saith, ‘Now will I prune the 
trees of the field’ He goeth forth as an 
army of locusts, and after him remaineth 
not any green thing. 

As a lion among the flocks, so raven- 
eth he among the choice seedlings. He 
plucketh them up by the roots, saying 
‘Are they not weeds ?” 

. He poureth strong manure upon the 
tender plant, and lo! it is not Then 
saith he, ‘Sureiy some evil beast hath 
devoured it.’ ; 

The tender plant fadeth for lack of 
moisture, and there shall none be given 
it. Yes, the flower pot shall become a 
dust-heap, and the inhabitant thereof as 
ashes, — : 

Again, he maketh the flower pot a. 
stauding water, and the rock plant as 
one that dwelleth in the marshes. 

Let a-hurricane from the north fall | 
upen thy borders rather than the job-— 
bing gardener in his zeal. He is more 
to be feared than seven spring frosts. 

Be wise now, therefore, O my son, 
and flee thou from the jobbing gardener, 
for he hath destroyed many gardens,— 
Wellington (N.Z.) Mail. 


LONG WHITE STRASBURG RADISH. 


Spinach.—A little seed may be sown 
occasionally during the month. Sow in. - 
rows about 18 inches apart, and. thin out 
the young plants well when they come up. , 


Shallots.—Plant out a few bulbs, but 
do not set them deep in the ground. 
They should stand about a foot or so 
apart each way. Whatever distance you 
may think best keep to it, or else every- 
thing’ will have a most unsatisfactory. 
appearance, and be awkward to work, A — 
line should be used on every occasion, 


-Siuas.—M. H. du Buysson, as cited in 
the ‘ Moniteur du Jardinier,’ speaks very 
highly of the use of sulphate of iron, 
green vitriol. The crystals are scattered, 
freely on the soil, The result is that the 
slugs are annihilated and the plants un- 
injured, 


= = 


EARLY STONE TURNIP. 


INTERESTING TO FARMERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. : 
Tire attention of our readere is directed. 
to an advertisement in this issue re ‘ Wel- 
darine,’ a new compound for which Messrs 


John Reid. & Sons, Lid.;: ef Gresham- Zo Boshter “ Beer, 


street, Adelaide, are sole agents. Every © AG Tomperancon Lonicitirewede fromythe 
one using mochinery knows the losses . finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 


that arise. owing to. delay in the case of 
breakages. With ‘ Weldarine’ the farmer. A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 
Cased and gent anywhere, i i 


is-able, to effect his own repairs, thereby » 

saving not.only money but what ‘is more (25s See 
important, time. { Weldarine’.\is quite - -C ive Mi 

easy to “operate, ‘and is absolutely guar:. Le AS) Operative Mineral 
anteed to weld cast iron, Its:many usos' 9 Waters Co., 


will be so obvious that:we feel sure we: ome vac Sree Biete 
ought-to, have. brought it;under the notice L ANGAS Bra ae aae at 4 


The Missing Link. 


t 


of dur readers. 92 tics rotted Foe Se 
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Roses 5 All the leading VES) Tater, 1s. each 
Eri it Kirees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, ]?lum, etc 
HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Myacinth, 


Gladiolus. 


Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


=} = » => p BD) Ss 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variet.y 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


The Hlower Garden. 


The Tecoma. 


[By J. Cronin. ] 


Tecoma is a genus of evergreen and 
deciduous climbing plants, many of which 
are excellent subjects for the garden. 
The tecoma is found native in many 
parts of the globe, several species being 
indigenous to Australia, It is closely 
allied to Bignonia, a genus containing 
some of the finest climbing plants in 
cultivation, and at present many kinds 
are described in nurserymen’s catalogues 
as synonymous with Bignconia. The 
flowers of most of the species are pro- 
duced during summer and are a feature 
in many gardens. They are borne in 
large bunches, the  individual— flowers 
being large and tubular in form, and 
the color of many kinds bright orange 
or yellow. 

The climbing kinds are useful in mixed 
shrubberies or borders and are particu- 
larly effective when trained on walls or 
fences. The usual plan adopted is to 
treat the deciduous kinds as pillar plants 
ana the larger growing as plants to cover 
a trellis or to mingle with the growth of 
trees. The-shrubs are evergreen and 
although few in number are among the 
most suitable for small garden borders. 
They are sufficiently hardy to endure the 
conditions generally obtaining in cottage 
or villa gardens, and are bright and effec- 
tive for several weeks of summer. 

Florists. have not. effected much. im- 


provement with the tecoma, few hybrids: 


of value being noted. One of the best of 
these is Tecoma Smithii, a variety raised 
in South Australia, and generally con- 
sidered to be one of the finest garden 
shrubs extant. 

The most suitable soil is-a light loam, 
but in this respect the tecomas—or most 


of them—are accommodating, thriving 
satisfactorily in any fair garden soil. Fine 
specimens may be seen in the metro- 
politan district, growing in soils varying 
from a light sandy to a heavy stiff, clay 
loam Like most of our cultivated plants 
they fail under sour soil couditions, re- 
quiring a drained and sweet soil, even if 
poor and rather dry, to produce satisfac- 
tory specimens. In poor soils well rotted 
stable manure should Le incorporated to 
a depth of eighteen inches, but hot forcing 
manures should not be used when setting 
out young plants. 

The autumn is the best time to plant 
the evergreen kinda from pots, affording 
the plants an opportunity of being estab- 
lished before the hot and dry weather 
sets in, In districts where severe frosts 
is the rule, late spring planting is best, 
especially for the grandiflora varieties 
The young plants will require to be 
watered and tended until established, 
when they will endure severe conditions 
without suffering very greatly. Decidu- 
ous kinds are often grown in the open 
ground by nurserymen. Any removal 
direct to the permanent positions for 
such kinds should be-carried out in the 
dormant season. 

Tecomas are propagated from cuttings 
of the matured growths, from roots of 
certain kinds—radicans and its: varieties 
for example—and from seeds. Some kinds 
strike readily in’ winter from: cnttings of 


the matured growths treated in the same: 


manner as_ rose: cuttings, i.e., taken’ with’ 


a “heel” and inserted firmly in’ sandy’ 


soil inithe open ground, while cuttings of! 


others: difficult to: “strike” in the: opens 
are: grafted on: roots of the free growing: 
Most: of. the tecomas’ can: be: 


kinds. 
readily:increased ‘by; layering the branch- 


lets;, a: mode: of: propagation: frequently: 
adopted by nurserymen. Plants are-easily” 


Telephone 350 


raised from seed if available, this being 
the usual means of raising T. Smithii, a 
variety which produces seed freely. 

The kinds and varieties most worthy 
of cultivation that are obtainable here 
include :—Capeusis grandiflora, radicans, 
Jasminioides, stans, Guilfoylei, Madame 
Galen, Manglesii, and Smithii—Journal 
of Agriculture, Victoria. 


Notes for the Month. 


The greatest favourite amongst the- 
flowers ig, beyond all doubt, the Rose, 
and no yarden can be complete without 
a few good kinds. There are numerous 
classes of Roses, some well defined, others. 
difficult to define. but as a rule they can 
be fairly well distinguished. Tho classes. 
more generally known are the Hybrid 
perpetual, the Tea-scented, the Hybrid 
tea-scented, the Bourbon, the Noisette, 
the Polyanthus, the Damask, French or 
Gallica, and the Banksian. Of these the 
best for general purposes are the Tea and 
Hybrid tea-scented, They blossom with 
wonderful profusion, and are exceedingly 
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Insure against Serious Loss 
Through a Breakdown. 


‘Everybody who uses 'ools or Machinery has something broken occasionally. 


The 


Farmer in the midst of his harve-t loses a part of his crop because he has to wait for 
repairs; the Manufacturer loses hundleds of pounds whilst his wachinery lies idle, for a 
part that costs only a few shi'linus to repair. WELDARINE Is QUITE EASY 'TO 
EVERY SEL Is COMPLEIE 


USE. 


BEFORE WFLDING, 

Large Set, 25/-; by post, 26/6. 
15/-; by post. 16/6. 
every Set. 


Weldarine 


Small Set, 
Full instructions with 


Weld Cast 
ron. 


is 
Guaran- 
teed to 


AFTER WELDINGs 


nes 


Weldarine Agency — 


JOHN REID & SONS, LIMITED, 
Gresham Street, Adelaide. 


beautiful. ‘They will continue in bloom 
in most parts of the State for the greater 
part of the year. The Hybrid perpetuals 
flower chiefly in the spring and again to 
some extent in the autumn. The flowers 
are brilliant, large, and good, and, as a 
rule, wuch darker flowers can be obtained 


amongst them than amongst the ters, A~ 


list of some of the best of the various 
classes will be given to enable any one to 
give an order to a nurseryman. They will 
cost from about Is. 6d. to 2s. each. Of 
tea and. hybrid-ieas some of the best and 
most useful are:—Comtesse de la Bathe, 
Countess of Pemhroke, Climbing Devoni- 
ensis (a very strong grower), Etoile de 


DOUCLE CORNFLOWER, 


Lyon, Grace Darling, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
La France, Lord Tarquin, Madame de 
Watteville, Madame Camille, Madame 
Hippolyte Jamain (ons of the best), 
Madame Berard, Marie von Houtte (per- 
haps the best for general purposes), 
Climbing Niphetos (a beautiful white), 
Souvenir @Elsie Vardon, Saffrano ‘an 


old but useful variety), The Bride (an. 


exceedingly beautiful one), and The 
Meteor. Of the Bourbon class the old 
Souvenir de la Malmaison is one of the 
best roses in cultivation, and one of the 
most constaut to produce flowers. Men- 
tion should have been made of the hybrid 
tea climbers, which are very beautiful and 
useful :—Reine Marie Henriette, Souvenir 
de Madame Metral, and William Allan 
Richardson, Some of the best hybrid 
perpetuals are :—Alfred Colomb, Beauty 
of Waltham, Captain Christy, Charles 
Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of 
Dufferin, General Jacqueminot, Her 
Majesty, John Hopper, Mrs. John Laing, 
Paul Dupuy, Pierre Notting, Panl Verdier. 


Of the Noisettes:—Lamarque, Marechal ~ 


Niell. Celine Forestier, Cloth of Gold, 
and Reverend T. C. Cole. The above are 
all good roses, and there are numbers and 
numbers of athers perhaps equally useful 
and: beautiful. F 

Now the ground should be in good 
heart for roses, for, although they will 
adapt themselves to some extent to a 
varfety of conditions and will endure a 
great deal of ill-treatment and neglect, it 
is not possible to obtain the most satis- 
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factory flowers unless the plants are well 
treated, The best manure to use is a 
mixture of the droppings of farm animals, 
including the pig. If these be well rotted 
together and applied to the roses the- 
flowers should be excellent, and the plea- 
sure to be derived from their cultivation 
will be exceedin-ly great. The situation 
for roses should be open, but well shel- 
tered, for they do not like strong bleak 
winds. The tea-scented varieties can be- 
planted at any time, preferably before the 
winter sets in, or else towards the spring. 
The hybrid perpetuals towards the winter. 
When planting make holes large enough 
to enable you to spread out the roots. 
Trim all broken and bruised roots with a 
sharp knife, and then plant carefully, 
shaking the soil well amongst tha roots, 
and when well filled in, press firmly with 
the feet. In case the plants are at all 


‘shrivelled up when received, unloose tho. 


bundle and bury the whole, roots and 
tranches, in some moist soil for a day or 
two, and if not too far gone they will 
quite recover. lf the soil be very dry 
when planting give a gallon or two of 
water to each plant when the hole has. 
been half filled with soil. 

The carnation is another most desirable 
and easy plant to grow, besides being a 
great favorite with everyone. The best 
carnations 10 plant are those known as 
the Perpetual Flowering.or Tree Carna- 
tions. These bear flowers very often 
during the year. The plants will need 
attention in tying up to stakes, and they 
must net be allowed to suffer from drought. 
If plants can be obtained they may be 
planted out during the month. Bouvar- 
dias are most beantiful and useful flower- 
ing plants, which may be planted out this 
month in all but the coldest districts. 
They will do well in any soil. 

Spring flowering bulbs, including daffo- 
dils, should be planted as soon as possible. 

Cuttings of roses, fuchsias, verbenas, 
carnations, and many other kinds of 
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Renowued for his Watches Jewellery, and Repairs. 
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plants should be put in without delay, 
and they will probably strike root very 
soon, but they had better not be moved 
and planted for some time to come. The 
more sandy the soil the better for the 
cuttings, which should be protected to 
some extent from the sun, but they must 
not be shaded too much. 

Seeds of all kinds of hardy annuals may 
be sown now, and the sooner the better, 
so that the seedlings can be planted ous 
before the winter sets in. Good seed of 
annuals and perennials can be obtained 
so cheap that for a very sniall sum of 
money a most beautiful collection of 
flowers can be obtained. Some care is 
necessary in sowing the seed, and in the 
rearing of the seedlings, but a little 
attention and practice will soon enable 
anyone to become successful. 
fk, Flowers can be-so easily grown that 
thero is no excuse for anyone to be with- 
out a few, The best way to raise plants 
from seed is to sow in boxes or pots, or 
even old kerosene tins or jam tins, but 
these boves or tins must have holes 
knocked in the bottoms to allow surplus 
water to drain through. Before putting 
soil in these boxes, etc., be sure t» put in 
some drainage matrrial, such as broken- 
up bricks, charcoal, small bones, etc., say 
an inch or two deep, and then fill up with 
soil of a light friable nature. Be ex- 
tremely careful not to sow any seed deep ; 


WHITE SCABIOUS. 


very fine seed should be hardly covered 
at all—merely a little fine soil sprinkled 
over it, and this should be pressed down 
lightly. Before sowing seed it would be 
advisable to water the soil well, aud then 
to let it stand for a short time to settle 
down. Sow thinly, and do not waste seed. 
The chances are that a good deal of the 
seed you sow will not come up, 

Sow seeds of the following different 
kinds of annuals and perennials, and after 
the seedlings have grown to a height of 
an inch or so they may be planted in the 
garden carefully: <nipdragons of varie- 
ties, coluinbines, ev. lastings, dwarf asters, 
daisies, coreopsis, «ampanulas, candytuft 
of varieties, Canterbury bells, cornflowers, 
cowslip, larkspur, escholtzia, everlasting 
peas, forget-me-not, gaillardia, godetia, 
holyhock, lavender, lupins, marigold, 
stocks, mignonette, dwarf nasturtium, 
love-in a-mist, pansy of varieties, sweet 
peas, pentstemon, phlox Drummondii, 
polyanthus, scabious, sweet William, and 
wallflower. These are some of the easiest, 
and some of the prettiest, plants to grow. 


Plant Notes. 


GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA.—There are 
many useful plants that as such are either 
unknown to some florists, or that, by 
reason of their apparant commonness, 
appear to them so unimportant they give 
them little attention, whereas if they 
were grown once they would always find 
a place on a grower’s premises. Promi- 
nent among such plants is Gypsophila 
paniculata. To the retail florist, who 
many a time has occasion for the hurried 
gathering and formation of an attractive 
bunch of outdoor flowers, the graceful 
blossoms and stems of this charming 
plant will be of much use and a source of 
pleasure to the recipient. This is a hardy 
plant and can be used with satisfactory 
results for border planting and rock work, 
as well as for cutting. Seed should be 
sown now in shallow pans or boxes, 
When the little plants are fit to be con- 
veniently handled they should be potted 
up and kept growing for some time, when 
they may be planted in the open ground. 


Some of the eupatoriums aro useful ; if 
a good type of purpureum can be got it 
makes an imposing plant in the border, 
and ageratoides is very fine with its white 
flowers, 


Hyprrtcums.—The half shrubby nature 
of many hypericums has called for their 
use in many situations where partial shade 
exists and where something of the nature 
of these plants is wanted, such, for in- 
stance, as the borders of woods or under 
trees and like places. Hypericums patulum, 
Moserianum and calycinum are examples 
in this class; and wherever tried in the 
way indicated they have proved very 
satisfactory. Some of them are nearly 
half creeping, and when under trees 
which shed their leaves on them in 
autumn, they are nearly evergreen, some 
quite so, Then how well the taller grow- 
ing shrub sorts fit in with a lot of shrubs ! 
Their general compact. upright growth 
and their handsome yellow blossoms—all 
have flowers of this color—contrast well 
with the blooms of other shrubs, for not 
many other yellow-flowered shrubs are 
blooming when the hypericums are, in 
midsummer. H. proliftcum has good sized 
yellow flowers, but not as large as those 
of aureum, which are particularly large 
and showy; and even H. densiflorum is 
worthy of a place in collections, for though 
its flowers are small they are quite numer- 
ons, it beiug well named densiflorum. 
The half shrubby sorts of hypericums can 
be increased by division of the plants, as 
they increase by spreading, to some ex- 
tent; but the shrub kinds do not The 
seeds of hypericum are of dust-like ap- 
pearance, so that great care is required 
when attemptiug to grow them from seods, 
but from green cuttings in summer full 
suecess may be looked for. 
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Foroina Linac PLants with Warm 
Warer.—A new method of getting lilac 
plants into bloom in quick time is given 
in ‘Die Gartenwelt’ of Dec 14, 1907, 
which when hetter understood will take 
the place of etherisation. An example of 
the variety, Marie Legraye, that at the 
beginning of November was immersed in 
water for ten hours at a temperature of 
95 degrees Fahrenheit, flowered in three 
weexs. Plants that were immersed for 
the same length of time in water at a 
temperature of 113 Fahrenheit showed, 
when taken out. a browning of the bud 
envelopes, developed slower at the first 
than the first-nuamtd plants, but came on 
rapicly when the pots were stood in a 
temperature of 95 degrees Fahrenheit, 
whilst a water warmth of 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit exerted no influenee what- 
ever on another plant subjected to it, as 
regarded its abillty to force. It appears 
that for forcing purposes the most suit- 
able temperature of the water lies between 
95 and 113 degrees Fahrenheit, and that 
there is no necessity to keep to any 
special degree of warmth within this 
range. therisation of Marie Legraye 
did not prove so quick in action on the 
plants as the warm water method, but it 
had a great advantage over plants not 
specially prepared. The warm water 
exerted even greater influence on early 
blooming in the case of the variety 
Charles X. 


PropacatTine Crortons. --- Everybody 
understands the necessity of bottom heat 
in the rooting of hard-wooded plants 
such as crotons, but beginners may not 
be equally aware that in like degree heat 
is required to aid these plants in their 
endeavour to establish themselves in the 
soil in which they have been potted, when 
sufficiently rooted for that operation, 
Very often a yreat many cuttings that 
have been successfully rooted s..ccumb 
very soon after being potted, when they 
are placed ona light, airy bench where 
neither sufficient moisture nor bottom 
heat was available for the stimulation of 
increased root action and the retention 
of foliage. All tender plants on being 
potted out of the cutting bench are more 
likely to thrive without check if they are, 
when potted, placed over a gentle bsttom 
heat and sufficient shade afforded them 
until they aro fairly well established. An 
ideal method of procedure is to put them 
in an enclosed glass case, or frame. until 
they are in such a Conditicn that they 
will proceed to grow without fear of 
injury. When crotons are needed for 
outdoor bedding, the stock from which 
cuttings have been taken can be utilised 

‘for filling in, if there is a likelihood of 
searcity of plants for that purpose. 
Mossing the tops of crotous is a satisfac 
tory method of obtaining well-furnished 
specimen plants without having to wait 


for like results from rooted cuttings. 
There should be no undue haste in sever- 
ing the tups. 


CakE OF SEEDS AND SEEDLINGS.— When 
seeds germinate readily and uniformly it 
is to be regarded a testimonial to the seed 
firm's rectitude rather than to the skill of 
the grower. All good seeds, if conditions 
of moisture and temperature are right, 
will sprout anywhere, however placed. 
But when these sprouts are destined to 


‘develop into good plants more is required 


for the attainment of success with seeds. 
lf the firming of soil in the potting of 
plants is considered essential for the pro- 
motion of a vigorous normal growth, it is 
a point of still greater importance in the 
starting of seeds. After the boxes are 
filled with the soil and this is levelled so 
as to form an even, smooth surface, sow 
the seed, care being had to scatter it 
evenly and not too thickly, and then with 
a piece of smooth wood, heavy and ex- 
pressly made for the purpose, press all 
down quite firmly, so that after this is 
done the surface is again perfectly even 
and smooth but over half an inch lower 
than before. Now the box is watered 
and if this is done with any sort of care 
not a grain of even the smallest kind of 
seeds will be displaced, pressed into the 
soil as it is by the stream issuing from 
the rose of a properly made watering can. 
This is a way of doing that for a quarter 
of a century has never missed success in 
the raising of seedlings from good seeds, 
All the many failures with seeds are 
owing more to faultiness in doing things 


‘right at the outset than to bad seeds, 


wrong kind of soil or after treatment. 


lection of orchids, the beginner will do 
well to start with the varieties that find 
thier natiue habitat in Queensland. The 
purple varieties from North Queensland 
are fairly common in Brisbane, yet how 
few people make them do well. I saw 
some quite recently on a friend’s verandah 
post—-upside down, ticd loosely, and in 
such a position that they never got any 
moisture from dew orrain Little wonder 
that they did not succeed with him. The 
two purple varieties referred to are Den- 
drobium bigibbum and Dendrobium pha 
Isnopsis. ‘They are obtainable at Cook- 
town and other far northern ports very 
cheaply. and if given an easterly aspect, 
with shelter from our westerly winds, 
they do remarkably well. They can be 
grown on frangipanni or other trees, but 
do equally well on hardwood blocks, pro- 
vided a little peat or moss is attached 
firmly to them with copper wire. In 
fixing on the plants see that they are 
firmly tied, otherwise the young roots 


may be injured should the plants sway 
about. During the warm weather, when 
the plants are growing, they should be 
watered daily, After they have bloomed 
(which is in the autumn) water should be 
gradually withheld, and during the winter, 
which is their resting seoson, very little 
water should be given—just sufficient, in 
fact, to prevent shrivelling Another 
lovely purple orchid from the far north 
is Dendrobium superbiens, but this is 
not so plentiful nor so cheap as ihe other 
varieties. Dendrobium undulatum is fairly 
plentiful about the Cairns district, and 
does splendidly around Brisbane out- 
side. It has a robust habit, the stems or 
pseudo bulbs attaining a height of 8 or 
10 feet. The flowers, which vary a lot, 
are in color of various shades of a beauti- 
ful golden brown. and, as the name indi- 
cates, are very much twisted and crinkled, 
This variety throws a fine spray of flowers, 
bearing up to twenty on a flower spike, 
and is au excellent variety for ladies’ 
sprays. It should be given plenty of 
moisture and sunshine. If grown in a 
shidy bush-house, it does not flower 
freely. Dendrobium canaliculatum, so 
named on xccount of the canal-shaped 
leaf, has a pseudo bulb not unlike an 
onion. It is fairly plentiful in the Mackay 
district, where it grows on the ti-trees— 
particular on the sea-shore—exposed to 
the sun. It has a lovely flower, white 
with a prettily marked purple and orange 
lip, and has a very sweet perfume. This 
should be given a sunny position also. 
Dendrobium Kingianum is another fav- 
orite orchid with beginners. It is obtain- 
able on most of the mountains near 
Brisbane, but more particularly on the 
Main Range, It grows on moss-covered 
rocks, and during the spring months its 
beautiful pale-pink, dark-pink, and light- 
purple flowers are a sight worth behold- 
ing. It likes a shady position, and grows 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
GRASSES, &c. 


, F " Coecksfoot or Orchard 
SY, 8 Grass (Dactylis glomerata) 
“\ A § % 9, —One of the most valuable 
“ip seifee for permanent pasture, Sow 

20 to 39 lbs. to acre. 


Crested Dogstail Grass 
(Cynosurus cristatus)— One 
of the most usetul peren 
nial grasses. : 


Chewing’s Feseue Grass 


Sheep’s Fescue Grass (t'cs- 
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Meadow Fescue Grass 
(Festuca pratensis) 


= 


i Prairie Grass. 
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Yorkshire Fog Geass (Hol- 
cus lanatus)- » «ery hardy - 
grass growin; va almost 
any soil. Sow 2U .bs. to acre. 


Perennial RyeGrass - Very 
nutritious and relished by 
all stock sow 2 bushels to 
acre. 


Italian Rye Grass— \ bien- 
nial of very quick growth, 
specially suited to irrigation 


PASPALUM DILATATUM— 
Proved the bpst known 
grass for dairying and fat- 
tening. ‘I'ne seed requires 
both heat and moisture to 
germinate. Sow 6 lbs. per 
acro. t 


Cocksfoot. 


Rhodes Grass _ (Chloris 
Gsyana)—A valuable fodder 
grass from Africa, with long 
creeping shoots which root 
at each joint, like a Giant 
Couch Grass, 1/- pkt. 


Rib Grass (Plantago lan- 
ceolata) — Valuab'e forage 
plant with a tuft of long 
ribbed leaves springing 
from the crown of the root, 
Jong flower stems and Jong 
tap-root. Very hardy, will 
grow in dry soil. Sow 12 
Ibs. to acre. 


Kentucky Blue Grass (Poa 
pratensis )—Perennial, well 
adapted for light soils, much : 

ESS lege liked by steck. Sow 20 lbs. 

Yorkshire Fos. to acre. EES) CES 


Mca 


Meadow Fescue Grass. 


|  SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN, 
W@s FRunmndie Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350. 


CLOoWvERS. 


Yellow Trefoil or Hop Clover (Medicago lupu- 

lina)—A_ fibrous-rooted biennial, very productive, 
produces early Spring crop; largely used in S.E. 
White or Duteh Clover (‘Trifolium repens perenne) 
_— —Sow 8 to 10 lbs. to acre. 


Red Clover (t'rifolium pratense)—Sow 10 Ibs. to 
acre. 

COW GRASS or PERENNIAL RED CLOVER, 
Mammoth Clover (‘T'ritolium pratense perenne)— 
Sow 10 to 12 lbs. tu acre. 

LOLUS CURNICULATUS (Birdsfoot ‘lrefoil)— 
Deep-rooting perennial. 

URIFULIUM SUB'LERRANEUM—An annual of 
very spreadiug habit. In good soil one plant witi 
cover 6 feet, producing a wonderful quantity of 
excelient fodder. 1/- pkt. 

STRAWBERRY CLOVER’ (Trifolium _ fragi- 
ferum)— A very valuable variety for damp land, 

ALSIK# CLOVER (TLrifulium hybridum)—A 
hardy hybrid variety, flowers delicate pink 

ITALIAN CRIMSON CLOVER Cease in- 
carnatuim) 

KINGS ISLAND MELILOT (Melilotus)— 
Makes excellent silage, aud is very good for, 
green manuring. 


Lucerne or Altalfa Carenicees sativa) 
Best quality seed, specially sifted to prevent 
dodder, 

THOUSAND-HEADED CABBAGE or KALE 
—lJnvaluable, lasts tor years. 


Tares or Vetches-—An authority says: 
“Cows give more butter when fed with this 
plant than with any other food whatsoever.” 
Largely grown by Mr, Porter at Victor Harbor, 


BROAD-LEAVED DWARF ESSEX RAPE — 
Largely used as early green food for sheep, ete. 


WHITE MUSTARD for very early feed. 
BROAD-LEAVED MUSTARD. Mammoth Long Red Mangel. 


Man gel W urzel—Most valuable fodder roots.’ Sow 6 to 8 Ibs. per acre. 
MAMMOTH LONG RED. 

GOLDEN YELLOW MAMMOTH. 

RED GLOBE. 

CHAMPION YELLOW GLOBE. 

GIANT YELLOW INTERMEDIATE 

GIANT HALF SUGAR, red skinned (new). 

GIANT HALF SUGAR, white skinned (new). 


Sugar Beet. ; 
ws SWEDES-— Purple Top. Elephant Swede. Kangaroo Swede. 


FIELD TURNIPS. Fite 


BEARDLESS SOLID STRAW, LAPS ROS and the leading sorts, of 
Seed Wheat. 


DURUM WHEAT for Campbell’s Ae of Dry RE ai 8d. pkt., sufficient 
for 8 bushels of Wheat or Barley. | 


SEED BARLEY. 

SEED CAPE OATS, and others. 
RYE, KIELD PEAS, etc. 
HAOKETT’S ECONOMIC SMUT DRESSING. 


Vetches or Tares. 


E. & W. HACKETT, 73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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well in a basket with good drainage and a 
little peat or moss over its roots. Den- 
drobium delicatum is a fine variety, 
having a habit something like Kingianum, 
though the flowers are larger and open 
out better. It has beautiful large sprays 
of creamy white flowers, and possesses a 
very fragrant perfume. It is one of the 
finest of Queensland orchids, and is get- 
ting very scarce. It grows on the Main 
Range, near Toowoomba. It likes a 
shady position, and should be given 
similar treatment to Kangianum. 

Sazcochilus cecillize is another little 
favorite with beginners. It has light-pink 
flowers, is very floriferous, and possesses 
a distinct and pleasant scent. It grows 
naturally on moss-covered rocks, but does 
equally well in cultivation on trees or in 
pans containing plenty of broken crocks 
with a layer of sphagnum or other moss 
over its roots. Writer sent home to Eng- 
land a clump of this variety, and though 
the flower is small it is much prized by 
the friend who received it. 

All the foregoing are Epiphytes—i.e., 
plants which grow upon trees— but some 
of the terrestrial kinds are worth inclusion 
in any collection. 

Calanthe veratrifolia has pretty snow- 
white flowers, and makes a nice display 
in summer. A case of this variety was 
sent to England some years ago, and 
arrived in full bloom. It was sent to a 
ftower show on the Continent, and was 
awardad a silver medal by the judges as 
an exhibit of exceptional merit, Phaius 
grandifolius and Phaius Bernaysii also 
do well, and have much bolder flowers 
than the Calenthe named. They require 
a shady position, and, having fleshy roots 
like the Calanthes, should be grown in a 
compost of fibrous peat, sand, and light 
loam, with plenty of good drainage. 

The foregoing varieties do not embrace 
all that are available in Queensland. but 
are sufficient for this article. Should the 
beginner wish to add a few of the im- 
ported kinds it can be done at very little 
cost, and, as the varieties I shall name 
are hardy, with practically very little risk 
of loss. Dendrobium nobile is one of the 
greatest favorites, and it does well in an 
ordinary bush-house. During the warm 
weather, when in a growing state, plenty 
of moisture is required. After the growths 
have matured, withhold water and give 
only sufficient to prevent shrivelling. The 


Mrs. Anna Porter, 


7 Arcade, Rundle Street, 


(GRENFELL STREET ENTRANCE), 
ADELAIDE. 


Choice Works of Art and Novelties. 
Inspection invited. 


winter is the resting season, and, unless 
the plants get a decided rest to harden 
their growths or pseudo bulbs, few if any 
flowers will be given in the spring. Small 
plants can be imported from about 2s. 6d, 
each upwards. A plant of Nobile recently 
flowered in Brisbane with 502 blooms, a 
record that it is possible has not been 
exceeded in any part of the world. I 
mention this tv show how suitable our 
climate is for some orchids provided the 
proper treatment is given shem. 
Dendrobium Thrysiflorum is another 
hardy variety. It is not deciduous, how- 
ever, so does not relish the drying in 
spring that Nobile can, It must not be 
allowed to shrivel or lose its leaves, other- 
wise a certain amount of natural strength 
in the plant will be lost. Its lovely tresses 
of white and orange flowers makes it a 
good variety for showing. Dendrobium 
densiflorum and Farmeri are two other 
fine varieties of the evergreen habit, which 
do remarkably well bere under osditary 
bush-house conditicns. They, too, have 
beautiful tresses of orange and white and 
yellow respectively, and, like Thrysiflorum, 
are fine show varieties. Dendrobium wardi- 
anum possesses a truly noble flower of 
great substance. It is a waxy white, 
tipped with amethyst purple. The throat 
is ochre yellow, with two dark sanguine- 
ous blotches at the base. Like Nobile, is 
another variety which does remarkably 
well here. Cattleya labiata is another 
variety which does remarkably well here. 
It is one of the grandest of all orchids, 
and hails from Brazil. There are many 
shades of this beautiful orchid, from a 
blush rose to a deep rosy purple. It 
flowers in sheaths of four or five flowers 
to a pseudo bulb, each flower measuring 
up to 8 inches across when fully expanded. 
The throat is usually marked with yellow, 
and the lip from a light shade to a very 
dark purple, and some varieties have a 
beautifully fringed and wavy lip. Cattleya 
Trianze resembles the foregoing some 
what, likewise Cattleya Mossiee, and some 
splendid specimens are to be seen among 
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local growers. There are quite a number 
of other popular sorts in the Cattleya 
section well worth the attention of be- 
ginners, but I must be brief, so I shall 
pass them on this occasion, but cannot 
omit Cattleya Harrisoni, which throws 
sheaths with several flowers varying in 
shade from lilac to dark magenta, with a 
yellow and well-shaped lip. It is another 
hardy inexpensive sort, which thrives and 
blooms well here. 

The slipper orchids, which are called 
Cypripediums, possess a form peculiar 
and interesting by reason of the extra- 
ordinary shape and structure of the 
flowers. The upper or dorsal sepal is 
usually large, and the brightest feature: 
of the flower, while the lip or labellum 
takes the form of a sli; per-shaped bag. 
This family of orchids is terrestrial in 
habit, and possesses no pseudo bulbs, the- 
flower spike being produced from the 
centre of the leaves, which in many species 
are beautifully mottled. Cypripeciums 
require a compost of fibrous peut, sand 
and leaf mould, and a moist, shady posi- 
tion, and do not need the rest necessary 
with some of the species named. Cypri- 
pedium, Barbatum, Insigne, Callosum,. 
Exul, Lawrencianum, Spicerianum, Ven- 
ustum, and Villosum are all doing well 
in the local collections, so that fact, 
combined with their cheapness, warrants 
my recommending them as suitable for 
beginners. Lelia anceps is another fairly 
hardy orchid that does splendidly when 
once established. It blooms in late autumn. 
when flowers are scarce. It comes from 
Mexico, and likes outside treatment. The- 
flowers are variable, and are borne on 
tall spikes of five or six flowers of a rose 
color, the lip being crimson purple, with 
yellow and red stripes. 

There are, of course, hundreds of other 
orchids which I could include in this 
article, but the foregoing is sufficient to- 
enable beginners to get together a collec- 
tion which will comprise many beautiful 
and hardy sorts that will well repay them 
for the little attention required in the- 
way of watering and other attentions 
during their growing seasons, : 

Frequently one reads of fabulous prices 
being given for orchids, and this more 
often leads the uninitiated tu suppose that 
the extreme loveliness of the flowers 
borne by the plants purchased is the 
reason for the high value. In rare cases. 
this may be so, but it is generally the 
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varity of the plant that commands the 
price, and it 1s possible a lover of flowers 
mot versed in orchids, if offered the choice 
-of a 500-guinea plant or one sold usually 
for half a crown, might ch ose the latter 
as the more beautiful of the two. 

In potting or basketing orchids care 
should be taken that the eyes of the 
plant are not covered. They are always 
at the base ot the previous year’s growth, 
and it is of vital importance that the 
potting material does not cover them. 
Fill the receptacle partly with broken 
crocks, cover this with some moss or 
similar material to prevent the compost 
from clogging the drainage ; then add the 
compost, and see that the orchid is potted 
firmly and staked so that it is fairly rigid. 
If any of the roots are dead or broken it 
is better to sever them with a sharp knife. 
See that the roots are not bruised or 
broken in any way when potting, and 
above all do not over-pot. Orchids, as a 
rule, do better in small receptacles than 
in large ones. To a beginner this may 
be difficult to understand, but it is a fact 
worth remembering. Do not allow the 
compost to become wet or sour, or the 
plants will not thrive and be attacked by 
disease. Orchids are lovers of light and 
air, consequently ventilation is necessary, 
and our open bush-houses suit most kinds 
admirably, provided the plants are not 
placed in droughty positions. Even the 
varieties that are shade-loving require 
light, though not direct sunshine, for 
they will not thrive in a dark corner. 
All like a moist atmosphere when in a 
growing state. Their life is sustained by 
the moisture they obtain from the air, so 
‘that the surroundings should always be 
kept damp when tbe plants are in full 
vigor of growth. , 

In purchasing the imported plants be 
guided by a friend who has had some 
experience, or you may import some 
varieties that require a cool-house treat: 
ment, and consequently will not stand 
our summer temperature. Other varieties 
will not live in a temperature lower than 
-40 degs. unless protected by » hothouse. 
If not inclined to invest in the latter, it 
would be better to aveid disappointment 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 
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by leaving them out of your collection 
meanwhile. Get your little collection 
together, observe their habits, and give 
the plants the prescribed treatment. If 
they are slow in starting, change their 
position, and you may get a pleasant 
surprise A poultry farmer would meet 
with little success if he bundled his Buff 
Orpington fowls into the duck-pond with 
the Indian Runners, and it is the horse 
sense that would avoid such a silly mistake 
that will keep an enthusiastic and inter- 
ested orchid-grower from failing with his 
orchid treasures.—Mr. fj. J. Beard, in the 
“Queensland Agricultural Journal.’ 


The Orchard. 


How to Utilise the Surplus 


Orange Crop. 


[By M. Buunno, in ‘ Agricultural Gazette 
of N.S.W.’] 


There are no certain data as to how 
many oranges are required to obtain 100 
gallons of juice, It is evident that it 
depends on the size of the fruit, thick- 
ness of the peel, on the variety, on the 
season, and on the pressure required in 
squeezing the fruit. The vessels and 

utensils required are :—One vat in which 
to ferment the juice, about 50 gallons 
capacity ; two casks of 100 galls. capacity 
each (one cask is filled with the orange 
wine, the other is a spare one, in which 
the wine is racked, so that it is exchanged 
from one vessel into anothsr at certain 
periods) ; a few demijohos and jars; a 
small hand-press. 

To make 100 gallons of «range wine, 
an equal quantity of orange juice is ob- 
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. Trade. 
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possible. 
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tained from as many fruit as required 5 
to this 300 lb. of cane sugar is added ; 
the whole is well stirred nntil the sugar 
is completely dissolved. The following 
ingredients are also added, and well 
mixed, viz, :— 

6 oz. of ammonia phosphate (at 33° 

per lb.) 

1 oz of common salt. 

1 Ib. of cream of tartar (Ls. per lb.) 

10 lb. fresh wine lees, or 8 oz. beer yeast. 

Mix everything thoroughly in the juice, 
throw a sheet or blanket uver the vat, 
which should be placed in a cool room in 
a corner out of reach of the sun, 

It is important that the juice be ex- 
tracted from the fruit as rapidly as 
The oranges are split in halves 
and quickly squeezed; a small press, all 
of wood—without iron fittings—would 
help very much, but care should be taken 
not to exercise a very strong pressure. 

Fermentation will gradually set in, and 
when this is completed and the juice ig 
quite still, it is racked off and stored in 
one of the casks, leaying an ullage of 
5 or 6 gallons, which are put in demi- 
johns. An hydraulic bung is pnt in the 
bunghole, so as to allow the escape of 
any residual carbonic acid. When the 
water in the hydraulic bung has coased 
from bubbling, the ullage is filled, and 
the cask bunged tight. 

The cost of making 100 gallons of 
orange wine will amount to about £10, 
including labor. Naturally, the outlay is 
not included in this estimate, and the 
outlay would be about £20 for the pur- 
chase of vat, casks, a small press, etc. 
A great saving might be effected by pur- 
chasing second-hand vessels—good clean 
casks that have served to store wine, 
brandy, whisky. sherry, or port can be 
safely used. 

The orange wine so made is an intoxi- ° 
cant, anda person would not be autho- 
tised to sell it without first obtaining a 
license. 


—~———____>- 


Drying. 


_. The subject of fruit-drying is a most 
important one to all orchardists, as 
hitherto the grower has beeu content to 
market his fruit in the fresh state, and 
has had to take what prices he could go,t 
which were often very low, and in many 
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instances scarcely paid the freight and 
marketing. In a State like this, with 
every advantage of climate, there is no 
necessity for the grower to plod along in 
the old lines laid down by his father and 
grandfather before him, content with 
whatever he can get for his fruit, and 
satisfied that so long as it is a peach, or a 
pear, or an apple, or an apricot, as the 
case may be, that one variety is as good 
as another. Let him ascertain v hich are 
the best varieties for their respective pur- 
poses. These are good for dessert: well, 
plant as many as he thinks he can dispose 
of in that way ; those are good for export: 
well, plant a certain number for that pur- 
pose. and for the rest of his trees plant 
such fruits as can be dried. 

It is significant of the little attention 
which the subject of fruit-drying has 
received that we are dependent on other 
countries to a great extent for our dried 
fruits, This onght not to be where there 
are so many thousands of acres admirably 
adapted for raising fruits suitable for 
drying, as well as the climate necessary 
for producing the best dried fruits; in 
fact, in many of the interior districts the 
climate is so well adapted for fruit-drying, 
owing to the absence of fogs and moisture 
in the air, that the drying process could 
go on day and night. This lessens the 
chance of the moths depositing their eggs 
in the fruit, as it is not exposed for so 
long a time, and has also this advantage : 
that the fruit drying quickly, the trays 
can be emptied sooner than they could 
be in moister or cooler climates, and this 
enables the grower to handle a large crop 
with fewer trays—a great consideration 
to all orchardists. 
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Great care must be taken in the selec- 
tion of trees, keeping in view the neces- 
sity for choosing sich as produce the best 
drying fruits—that is, for color and size, 
and such as will lose the least weight in 
drying ; one of the objects—in fact. the 
main object—being to produce a dried 
fruit of good size, avd bright, clear color, 
which, when graded and properly packed, 
will present the most attractive appear- 
ance. 

The previous remarks apply mostly to 
sun-drying ; but, in districts where this 
is not practicable, good results may be 
obtained by drying in the evaporator, 
and where this process is used it has the 
advantage that, with careful handling 
after the fruit is dried, there is very 


_ little risk of the fruit becoming infested 


with moths. 


———r__- 


Pickling Citrus Fruit. 


The pickling of citrus fruit peels, or of 
the citrus fruit themselves, to be after- 
wards used to prepare candies, is carried 
out as follows :— 

The pickle used is salt and water, viz., 
a solution of 122 Ib. of salt in 10 gallons 
of water. One of the heads of a cask of 
100 gallons is removed and the vessel is 
filled with peels, or with the citrus fruits 
split in halves. The pickle is poured on 
them until the vessel is full to the brim, 
then the head that was removed is put 
back. The cask will gradually get in 
ullage, through evaporation, therefora 
more brine is added through the bung, 
so as to keep the cask always quite full. 

In this condition they will keep for a 
long time, and can even be shipped to 
distant countries. 


Tue Prosperity or South AUSTRALIA 
AssuRED.—Important to those interested 
in land properties.—- Messrs. Saunders and 
Ashby, land agents, Royal Exchange, King 
William street, Adelaide, according to list, 
have seme splendid cheap land properties 
in every suburb. We would advise those 
who are on the look out for real bargains 
in land under fruit or otherwise to call 
at once on Messrs. Saunders & Ashby, 
who have allotments in every district at 
very cheap prices and on favorable condi- 
tions. Messrs. Saunders & Ashby, who 
are licensed land brokers, etc., «re well. 
and favorably known to buyers and sellers 
of land allotments throughout this State 
and elsewhere. 


COMMERCIAL AND ORNWAMEN- 


TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“Australian Garderer’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


The Rose. 


Would Love appoint some flower to reign » 

In matchless beauty on the plain, 

The rose (mankind will all agree), 

The rose the queen of flowers should be, 

The pride of plants, the grace of bowers,. 

The blush of meads, the eye of flowers ; 

Its beauties charm the gods above ; 

Its fragrance is the breath of love; 

Its foliage wantons in the air 

Luxuriant, like the flowing hair ; 

Th shines in blooming splendour gay, 

While zephyrs on its bosom play. 

—Sappno, azour 600 3.c. (Fawke’s - 

Translation), from * One and All 
Gardening.’ 


Protection From THE Favir Fry.— 
The ‘ Producer’s Review’ says that a 
bed of parsley planted in the neighbour- 
hood of fruit trees will attract thousands . 
of fruit flies, So great is the attraction 
said to be to the flies that they will not 
go near the fruit, but lay their eggs 
among the parsley. This is worthy of a 
trial, We know that if cattle infested 
with ticks are allowed to run in a lucerne 
field, the ticks abandon the cattle. Why 
they do so does not appear. Can it be 
possible that for some occult reason the 
fruit fiy will in like manner abandon the - 
practice of laying eggs in fruit when 
parsley beds can be found for them ? 
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Tue Ferrrmiry cr 1HE Lanp, dth ed, 
1906, by J. P. oberts. 6s.; posted, 
6s. Td. 

Mitk anv Irs Propucts, 9th ed., 1905, 
by H. H. Wing. 5s.; posted, 5s. 5d. 
Tue I'neprna oF ANIMALS, 3r1 ed., 1905, . 
by W. H. Jordan. 68.; posted. 6s. dd 
Practica GARDEN Book, 4th ed , 1904, 
by C. HE. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 4s. ; 

posted, 4s. 4d. 


WORKS BY L. H. BAILEY. 


Principles of Vegeteble Gardening, 5th 
ed., 1906. 6s.; posted, 6s. 8d. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed, 1906. 
6s.; posted, 6s. 7d. 

Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1905. 
5s. bd.; posted, 5s. 11d. 

Garden Making, llth ed., 1907. 5s ; 
posted, 5s. 5d. 

Horticulturists’ Rule Book, new and re- 
vised ed., 1907, 3s 6d: ; posted, 3s. 10d. 


_The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5s. ; 


posted, 5s, 4d. 
The Pruning Book, 7th ed, 1906. 6s. 5. 
posted, 6s. 6d. 
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The Poultty Yard. 


Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last issue). 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Observations during the past year have 
demonstrated that turberculosis is dis- 
tributed broadly enough to demand the 
serious attention of poultry-men. The 
disease exists extensively among many 
large poultry ranches, but seldom kills 
enough fowls at any one time to excite 
the alarm of the owner. Its existence in a 
flock constitutes a steady drain, but it 
fails to attract much attention, because 
the losses are so evenly distributed in 
point of time. So far, tuberculosis has 
been observed in grown fowls only. It 
does not appear to occur in young chicks, 
In the first outbreak of the disease brought 
to notice, the owner reported a loss of 
about 250 fowls during a year out of a 
flock of 1,400. He had made a large 
number of post mortem examinations, and 
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_ as the alterations occurring in the disease 


are readily recognized, the observations 
have some interest. 

Symptoms.—There seems to be no 
noticeable symptom until the disease 
has progressed far enough to cause ema- 
ciation and weakness. In such cases the 
breast muscles are found to be wasted 
away, and the lisht weight is very notice- 
able. In the last stages of sickness the 
affected bird crouches, apparently from 
weakness The pale comb, the ruffled 
feathers, unnatural gait, and general atti- 
tude are features that attract attention 
to the victims of the disease. 

A very small percentage of affected 
fowls show tuberculous nodules on the 
skin of various portions of the body. It 
may consist cf single spherical masses 
each surrounding the root of a feather, 
or more often consist of large masses. 
These nodules, when occurring on the 
head, should not be confused with the 
swellings that appevr on the head in ad- 
vanced cases of roup (swell head), nor 
with the wart-like lumps found on the 
head in chicken-pox 

Facts concerning the length of time 
that fowls usually live when infected have 
not yet been secured. One hen, inocu- 
lated by injecting crushed tuberculous 
liver into the abdomival cavity, died in 
six weeks of generalised tuberculosis. 

In most cases the liver is affected, It 


is found enlarged, and studded’ through: 


out with yellowish-white nodules: of a: 
more or less cheesy consistency, varying 
greatly in size and» number in’ different: 
cases, 


The. nodules:are very readily separated” 


from: the surrounding’ tissue: Poultry- 


men are: familiar:with: the condition, and: 
refer to.it.as“liver complaint’ or “spotted: 


liver.” The» spleen;. in» health a: small 
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rounded purple organ about half an inch- 
in’ diameter, is frequently affected with 
tuberculosis, and in consequence greatly 
enlarged. Rounded masses of varying 
size may be found in the walls of any 
part of the intestines. The mesentery,. 
the thin membrane to the border of which 
the intestine is attached, is occasionally 
dotted with nodular masses. The lungs. 
are very rarely affected. Alterations of 
the bones, joints, or other organs occur 
more rarely, and are not so readily recog- 
nised as the changes described. Most 
hens badly affected with turberculosis are- 
very lean, but exceptions have been ob- 
served. Tuberculosis is an infectious 
disease caused by organisms, known as 
tubercle bacteria, which gain entrance to 
certain organs of the body and multiply 
there. The nodular .rowths (tubercies) 
so constantly found in tuberculosis are 
caused by the presence of these bacteria 
in tho affected regions. The spread of 
tuberculosis from one fowl to another 
occurs only when conditions permit the 
transfer of the live tubercle bacteria more 
or less directly from the diseased to the 
healthy. The presence of tubercular 
growths in the walls of the intestine and 
in the liver suggests that the tubercle 
bacteria enter the body with the food. 
The rarity with which tuberculosis occurs 
in the lungs of fowls would indicate that 
infection by inhalation of tubercle 
bacteria occurs rarely, if at all. 

An examination of the tubercular 
growths located along the walls of the 
intestine leads to the conclusion that the 
tubercle bacteria are liberated from the 
body along with the droppings A micro- 
scopic examination of the contents of the 
intestine at such points shows that enor- 
mous numbers of tubercle bacteria are 
present. The conclusion that they are 
liberated through the intestine is certain. 
The droppings of fowls affected must, 
therefore, be regarded as an important 
factor in the spread of the disease. 

No evidence is to hand to indicate that 
tuberculosis is spread through the egg. 

Considerable attention has been paid to 
the ailments causing the death of young 
chickens, but no tuberculosis has. been 
discovered among them, The location in 
which the droppings are. deposited bears 


E. W. ATTRIDGE. 
: 17 yesrs wlth W. F. Gray & Co., 
126 Pirie Street 
(OPPOSITE MARVAL'S). 
Sheet Metal Worker, Plumber 
and Gasfitter: 


PUMPS. Spraying & Kalsomining Machines, 
ACETYENE GENERATORS, BATH HEATERS, 
GASOLENE. MACHINES. ELECTRIC. BELLS, 
BATHS.and.TANKS.. 
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pmarkishas 


THE OLD FAVORITE. 


D M ()N ) 


“Dark Twist, Ss. 19. 


TOBACCO, 


Aromatic, 3s. 9d. 


Obtainable at all istores or of the Sole Agents 


ow. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


conederalle relation to the probability of 
that material iufecting healthy fowls. 

The practice of feeding soft food from 
the ground affords the best opportunity 
of contamination of the food with fresh 
droppings, and there exists the possability 
of conveying infectious materials by the 
feet to the food outside. 


There is no known remedy for the cure: 


of tuberculosis in the fowl. Affected birds 
should be killed as‘soon as the existence 
of che disease is recognised. It is useless 
to attempt taeatment. It must be con- 
trolled by measures designed to keep the 
healthy fowls separated from the diseased 
-ones 

When the disease exists in a fiock of 
fowls, there are usually many in the early 
stages that do not betray their condition 
by appearance or behaviour. 

Thero is at present no means of detect- 
ing the existence of tuberculosis in a fowl 
until the affection has progressed suffi- 
ciently to produce lameness or emaciation 

There is reason to believe that fowls 
may be diseased badly enough to make 
them a source of danger to other fowls, 
without suggesting by their appearance 
that they are affected. The tuberculin 
test so generally used for the detection 
-of the disease in ‘cattle does not give 
positive results when applied to tubercu- 
lous fowls. 

Tuberculin is a liquid prepared from 
beef broth, in which the tubercle bacteria 
have been cultivated for several weeks. 
When injected under the skin of cattle 
affected with tuberculosis, it produces 

a rise in temperature, usually about 
2 degrees above normal, The test in 
competent and honest hands affords ready 


means of detecting the disease when other- 


means would fail, Trials upon 21 fowls 
affected with the disease have not indicated 

hat the test may be sucoessfully applied 

‘o them, and in view of the unsatis- 
tactory results obtained, it was determined 
fo repeat the work. But even should the 
tuberculin test prove applicable: to fowls, 


its usefulness would be limited on account 
of the impossibility of applying it toa 


, large number of them, as would be neces- 


sary ona large poultry-farm. 

There is no aj), rent way of recognising 
all the tuberculous fowls in a flock so that 
they may be rémuved. Therefore, all the 


‘individuals in an affected flock must. be 


regarded as dangerous to'those free from 
the disease, and must be kept free from 
them. Fowls suspected of having tuber- 
culosis should be killed promptly. The 
roosting-houses should be cleaned and 
disinfected as often as practicable. 

It should be remembered that cases 
which canuot be detected are constantly 


‘spreading the germs of the disease about 


the houses, and, in consequence, the effect 
of one spraying of disinfectants is of short 
duration. 

Relation to Tuberculosis in Man and 
Cattle.—The subject.of the relationship 
between tuberculosis. in man or cattle 
and the disease in fowls is full of interest. 
Tuberculosis in cattle is prevalent in the 
same district in which the disease occurs 
in fowls, and examples of tuberculosis in 
both cattle and fowls onthe same ranch 
have been observed. Attempts to transmit 
the disease from. man or cattle to fowls 
have usually failed. The possibility of 
the transmission of turberculosis from 
poultry to man is a matter concerning 
which it is exceedingly difficult to collect 
evidence. 

The fact that fowls :when eaten are 
well cooked, indicates that there is prac- 


tically no danger ' from that source. It 


has not been proven that. tuberculosis is 


transmitted through the egg; and further © 


most eggs are well. cooked when served. 
It does not: appear, therefore, that tuber- 
culosis in fowls is a matter that very 
intimately concerns public health. 

_ The experience of most poultry-breeders | 


in relation to the. many forms of liver ° 
‘disease is that adult fowls are usually the 


- subjects, and the authority above confirms 
~ this, ‘that no tuberculosis ‘has. been found 


in young chickens, however, during the 
present season. The’ writer had an expe: 
rience in his own yards which, unfortu- 
nately shows that some deaths during 
chickenhood may be due to a diseased 
liver. Ina flock of cress-bred chickens 
four weeks old; two became droopy listless 
and with poor appetite. On the third or 
fourth day one died and when dissected the 
liver was found to be enlarged and covered 
with pale spots, I killed the second one 


and, through the Chief Inspector of Stock — 


the liver was forwarded to the Microbio 
logical Laboratory, Department of Public 
Health. for report, which I duly received 
and was as follows;—“The section of liver 
shows areas of necrosis.” In other words 
there was a mortification or dying of the 
liver. 


She was a lady of mature years, and 
seeing that she was wiping the flower off 
her hands with her apron, the grocer was 
not surprised to learn that she had left the 
task of making the week-end puddings to 
visit him. 

“Me an’ my ’usband’s bin faving a 
hargyment,”’ she said, ‘an’ we thought 
you could settle it. How long’s the dodo 
been extinct 2 

Mr Sands retreated into his private 
sanctum, selected the “D” section of the 
new encyclopadia, and returned with tke 
information that the dodo had been 


extinct 200 years.. ¢ 
“Oh” said the lady, as she suddenly 


produced some doubtful-looking eg; 

from her pocket, “ I thought by the ere 
it was about that; but my ’usband ’e 
said it was 300 years, You must ’ave 


made a mistake a-sendin’ ‘em to me.. I’ 


ordered ’en’s eggs, not dodo’s !” 


Soft food for fowls should be. given as ; tf: 


dry as possible. 


and the minimum of waste. © °° / 


A balanced ration is an allowance of 
food which is so mixed, and. proportioned - 
‘as to produce the maximum of food yalue 


\ 
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Ree enine Ege- laying 
edt opus Competition. 


“The Guratiginy competition ase con- 

‘ ‘eluded: at Rossworthy College has beaten 
‘all previous world’s records. The record 
‘before this competition was held by 
“Mr, W- L: Williams’ Sunnyhurst Farm 
“(in this State) pen of White Leghorns, 
“which put up a total of 1.494 last year at 
Subiaco, Western Australia. In the com- 

petition just closed two pens, also White 

_Leghorns, eclipsed those figures, Mrs. A, 
_E. Kinnear’s, with an aggregate of 1,531 

-beating Mr..A. H. Padman’s (1, 528) by 
three eggs, whilst. Sunnyhurst Farm was 

third with 1,442. 


"Poultry Farming. 


One of the greatest mistakes ane by 
those who dream of making money by 
*imeans of a poultry farm is that they 
base their calculations on the returns in 
.eges and chickens upon the results of 
-keeping about 20 hens. . They argue that 
if 20 hens will produce so much, 100 hens 
will. produce five times as much. Many 
have tried it, but there is no record of 
success. Tho best returns are those ob- 
tained from the fowlyard on the farm. 
It stands to reason that this should be so. 
‘On the farm the fowls practically feed 
themselves. They have many acres of 
run; where they find a variety of food in 
the shape of insects, grubs, grain, and 
green stuff. The exercise they get makes 
them. hardy: and strong. On a poultry 


farm the birds are confined to small runs. ~ 


All their food has to be bought, and the 
herding together of large numbers of 
fowls in fixed -houses- usually results in 
the development of disease, A farm 
without poultry is: like a buggy on 
three wheels., Every farmer should keep 
poultry. If he hasan orchard, the fowls 
will keep it clean by scratching away the 
weeds and destroying i injurious insects. 


What Age for Eggs? 


_ 


~All pullets should be allowed to become 
fully matured before being asked to bear 
the strain of egg-production; they cannot 
do two things at the same time—grow, 
‘and | make eggs, A ue should be six 
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months old or over “before she is started 
laying if you want to make her a good 


hen. When pullets commence to lay. they 
are uncertain; some. will lay regularly 
every other day, and others only twice. a 
week. To keep pullets laying regularly 
requires care; they should be fed with a 
“system. of regularity—not one day a picnic 


-and the other a famine ; for that will 


upset any pen of: layers, and more so 
pullets, Most poultry-breeders give too 
much. food. It is a good plan to keep 
layers a little, hungr:,” so that they run 
for their food when given them. 

The hardest task is to keep the layers 
in proper condition right” up to the.end 
of the laying season} and with a little 
care and watchfulness : a‘ proper condition 
can be kept up. If the fowls seem lazy or 
off their feed, donot use drugs or medi- 
cines—starve them by missing a meal or 
two. 
and.on to the end.of: it miss: the evening 
meal once a.week, generally:on Sundays ; 
this leaves them: witht a eoce Seppe for 


Tea RIAs ia 


Biya 


- Don’t give. the cat suspected of chicken 
stealing the benefit of the doubt. 


Early maturity and: profit in feeding 


‘are so closely associated, that every feeder 


realises the necessity: “of securing the 
former to obtain the later. 

By feeding. little at a time, the birds 
clear their food up more readily than’ if 
it-is thrown down in bulk, and when. the 
fowls are noticed to be eating less greedily 
no more should be given to them. The 
object of those who feed fowls’ should 
always be to give them just as much ‘as 


‘they will clear up readily and no more. » 


Keen observation is the most necessary 
attribute of a successful poulcry breeder, 


Maize should now be freely used for 


‘all descriptions of poultry, It should be 


given to the fowls whole, and, if used. in 
the morning should be boiled tho evening 
before and given warm. This food being 
of a fattening and heating nature, is just 


the thing for the Autumn and. Winter. 
“On account of its oily nature, it loosens 


the old feathers and ae a fowl through 
its.. moult, 


INTERESTING TO LADIES ‘AND’ 
GENTLEMEN. 


That attire has Tana to do with health 
is beyond question, Mrs. L. Hutton, who 


is an expert in the construction of *‘The 
Improved Health Corset;” also abdominal 


belts, ladies’, gents’, and, maids’ shoulder 


braces, gives; absolute value in material 
and artistic design. Mrs. Hutton controls 
the depot for the manufacture and fitting 
of the above articles, as well .as the 
“Champion” shoulder brace. We sin- 
cerely, recommend our roaders in need 
of such to call on Mrs. L. Hutton, 13 
Selborne Chambers, Pirie street, City. 


per acre in drills. 
thoroughly pulverised before sowing, and 


In the middle of the laying season © 
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To Correspondents. 


a Weenar >The | best ” ‘time to sow 
lucerne is after the first winter rains in 
March or April.”. Sow 10 to 12 -lbs of 
seed per acre broadcast, or 8 to 10 lbs 
The:soil should be 


‘the seed lightly: covered. The proper 


-time to:cut lucerne ‘is just when it-comes 
-into flower ; it ‘may be Si several times. 


during the ‘season: 


‘A, Brown —The record crop of turnips 
grown per acre as far as we know was 


“grown by Mr John S. Reid, Rothills, 


England. This. crop produced the enor- 


mous weight of 56 tons 11 cwt. 1 qr. 201bs 


The name. of the seed was Sutton’ 8 Cen- 
tenary. 


“« White Leghorn, >The best’ way t0 
feed charcoal is*to keep it in granulated 


form before the birds all the time and 
‘let them help themselves. 


Tf this is not 
practicable, give a heaped teaspoonful of 
powder to each dosen head once a week, 
or for growing stock, twice. i 


“Mignonette.”—Although mignonette 
is usually classed as an annual, it is really — 
a perennial. Properly grown and treated 


the plants will last several years, 


“ Query.” i The standard weight of 


Orpington hens is 7 to 8 lbs.; pullets 


ready to lay should be 5.to.6 lbs, 
“« J.D.’=-Potatoes should be sliced for 


cattle ‘and sheep, and cooked for pigs. — 


They are‘about equal in feeding value’ ED 
beets and turnips. 


« Waroo,’ ‘Red i in plumage of a Rlack 
Orpington is a fatal defect. It crops up 
occasionally in the best of strains. All 
defects are liable to crop up. in the 
progeny of afflicted birds, but not all: the 


progeny will. thay the defects. 


INTERESTING TO SMOKERS. » 


After doing a steady day’s work either 
in the garden, field, or store, a substantial 
meal is necessary-to kesp the strength up 
and fit one for the next day’s work. After 
dinner there’ is nothing so soothing as a 
comfortable:smoke, and it is necessary for 
the man whose means are small to get 
the vesy best value for his money. Tho 
well-known brand of Dramonp Topacco 
completely fills the bill, as it is at once 
the very best value evor “offered. To. those 
who like a strong tobacco the dark twist 
is most suitable, whilst for those whose 
taste is for a: milder smoke the aromatic 
plugs are specially. made. Whilst nearly 
all other tobaccos have been raised. in 


price through the higher tariff, D1amoxp- 


‘Topaccos are still sold at the old price, 
which is a sure guarantee the proprietors 
are doing their best to give the utmost 
benefit of their stocks.to their. customers, 
who seem to, appreciate it, judging by-the 
large increase in. the sale of this favorite. 
brand:s ; 


Ig 
The Dairy. 


Should Cows be Stripped ? 


Should cows be stripped after milking 
or not? Discussing this question in an 
English journal, Professor McConnell, 
the eminent English dairy expert, says 
that he is one of those who all his life 
was accustomed to see cows stripped out 
by a responsible person, who followed 
after the regular gang of milkers; but 
recent eve:ts caused him to change his 
mind as to the advisableness of the prac 
tice. Many authorities have pointed out 
aforetime that, as the milk secretion was 
intimately connected with the nervous 
organisation, the stopping of the milk 
and then coming back to start it again 
were doing the cow harm, as it amounted 
to restarting of the nervous energy. 
About a year ago Professor McConnell 
atated his belief that strippin gwis abso- 
lutely necessary. He now takes it all 
back, as since then he has tried his cows 
the other way, with the most satisfactory 
results. They are now milked out at one 
sitting, and if a small quantity be left in 
the bag. the professor argues, it does the 
-cow no harm, and as there is no possible 
gain then in stripping, he contends that 
it is discounted by the harm done to the 
cow by the stripper in starting her neryous 
force once more. Alongside the cessation 
of stripping, however, another practice 
has also been abandoned—that is, the 
changing round of the gang of milkers. 
so that each cow is milked by each milker 
in rotation ; every man now sticks to his 
own lot of cows, and as one cow drops 
‘out and another comes in the lots are 
kept as equal as possible. As far as 
Professor McConnell can see, the results 
to the cows, to the milkers, and to the 
milk yield are eminently satisfactory, and 
he, for one, will not go back to the old 
system. 4 


Dairy Notes. 


The state of the weather has a marked 
effect on the milk flow, and a change 
from warm to bleak cold weather will 
always cause.a considerable falling off if 
NO provision is:made to protect cows by 
-stabling or rugging. Excessive heat is 
also detrimental, and shady shelters 
should be erected, if no natural shelter 
-exints, 


When milkis allowed to stand in shallow 
“vessels; the'fat globules, which are lighter 
than the milk serum, will rise to the sur- 
‘face and form a layer of cream, ‘This 
‘separation may be accelerated by rotating 
‘the milk very rapidly, as under the in- 
‘fluence of the centrifugal force the light 
“fat globules rise very much quicker, and 
sat the same ‘time the separation ‘is more 
-complete and ileaves’a- skim ‘milk contain- 
‘ing only‘traces of butter fat. ‘The compo- 


-sition of the cream depends entirely on | 


the manner in which the separator is 
~worked, and cream may contain from 20 
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to 60 per cent. of butter fat. Tha keeping 
quality of the cream again will depend 
Jargely on its richness, and a cream con- 
taining only 15 to’ 20 per cent, of fat 
contains still a very large amount of milk 
serum, with its casein and milk sugar, 
which soon gives rise to fermentation, 
bad flavours, and various taints. The 
ripening of a richer cream will proceed 
more uniformly and fayorably, the churn- 
ing of such cream will give better results 
and produce a high-grade butter, and the 
cream tests are easier checked 


If milk is kept in dark, ill-ventilated 
cupboards it very sooi acquires an insipid 
or perhaps a bitter taste, and very definite 
signs of puirefaction begin to appear if it 
is left there for any time. 


In many dairies (says the ‘ Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture’), particularly 
in large ones, where the sale of clotted or 
Devonshire cream is considerable, a quick 
method of producing thi: article is em- 
ployed. Insteod of the preliminary set 
ting up of the :nilk in pans for twelve or 
twenty-four hous, as the vase may be, in 
order to allow tie cream to rise, the milk 
is passed through a separator. The sepa- 
rator is regulated to take off thick cream, 
and this cream is then run gently on to 
the surface of some separated milk con- 
tained in tinned or enamelled iron pans: 
Scalding is then carried out in the usual 
manner, not less than half an hour being 
occupied by the heating process. The 
pans are then rapidly cooled, and the 
cream obtained in a thick clotted condi- 
tion. Where there is a separator this is 
a very good way to make clotted cream, 
especially in summer, when it may always 
be obtained sweet, In hot weather, if the 
milk has to stand for several hours for the 
cream to rise, there is a danger of souring 
taking place. 


Some dairy farmers always remove the 
calf from the cow as soon as it is born, 
This is all very well if the well-being of 
the calf is not a consideration, but, 
althouyh the latter will thrive fairly well 
when hand or bucket fed, it will never 
become such an animal as that which is 
allowed to remain for the first two or 
three weeks with its mother. To all 
appearance the milk is the same, and the 
calf gets as much as in the natural way ; 
but, for all that, there is a marked differ- 
ence in the results, and it is undoubted 
that the sucking calf will not suffer from 
such complaints as scouring to anything 
like the extent that the bucket-fed calf 
experiences, 


When cleaning dairy utensils, always 
rinse them ‘first with cold water, If -hot 


»water is used, the sticky albumen coagu- 


lates on the sides and bottoins of the tins 


‘and is:very troublesome to remove. After 
‘rinsing with: cool: water, wash thoroughly 


with hot water, using plenty of alkali, 
suchas washing powders or caustic soda, 
and ‘elbow grease.’ !'Then again rinse in 
fresh, hot »water, and .set:them in the-air 
to dry, 

Mammitis, an inflammation of cows’ 


udders (causing a form of diphtheria in 
human beings), which threatens to over- 
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whelm the dairy herds of New Zealand, 
has been successfully attacked by a 
German specialist by injections. The 
disease yerms giin admission through 
the milk canals, and the German there- 
fore attacked them along the same 
channels. He first thoroughly milked 
the udder, and then cleansed it with 
warm soapsuds and a 3 per cent. solution 
of creolin. After the udder had dried, 
injections were made into the milk 
cisterns with solutions containing 5 per 
cent. creolin or camphorated oil. The 
treatment was repeated three times daily, 
and in nearly all cases brought about 
prompt improvement. 


Some big figures were put up by Lord 
Rothschild’s dairy herd last year. Tho 
average yield of 18 Jerseys was 7,455 lb, 
per annum, the highest individual yield 
being 10,000 1b., and the lowest 4,909 lb, 
Ten of the 18 cows gave over 7,000 lb, of 
milk The average for the 40 Red Polled 
cows comes at 6,571 lb., the top place 
having been gained by a cow nine years 
old which gave the remarkable yuantity 
of 12,005 lb. 


When trouble with stringy milk occurs 
it is usually overcome by carefully clean- 
ing the cow’s udder before milking, wash- 
ing the milker’s hands, and thoroughly 
steaming the tinware, strainer, cloths, 
cans, etc, 


Pedigree is valuable in a way, but it 
must be backed up by the performance 
of ancestry at the milk pail. This, after 
all, is the best test of a cow’s ability and 
worth, 


It is reported that, in the markets of 
the Far Hast, a brand of butter is being 
sold in imitation of a well-known Victorian 
brand. and also that there is being sold a 
compouna which is made to appear like 
Australiau butter, with the object of 
deceiving the purchasing public, Mr. R. 
B. Levien, the Victorian commercial agent 
for Japan and the Far Kast, has forwarded 
to the Government a statement regarding 
these imitations, and he has also asked 
the British Consul-General at Shanghai 
to endeavour to protect Australian trade 
from such foreign devices. Mr. Levien 
says he is of opinion that the imitations 
of which he complains are made in Hol- 
land.—‘ Australasian.’ 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue May number of “Tue AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENER”’ has blossomed out into a 
record issue with 25 pages of matter, every 
line of which should be read carefully for 
those who seriously seek information of 
use and interest. In addition to the 
literary test of the issue there are coluinns 
of advertising about practical and enter- 
taining subjects which make a house 
bright and cheerful. ‘Tae AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENER” has for years made a persis 
tent effort to give instruction to amateur 
gardeners, and to record interesting facts 
to professional men in the garden, the 
dairy, and on the farm. [t is therefore 
gratifying to the proprietary to see the 
gradual success attending its production. 
This success is alike cheering to those 
immediately concerned in the literary and 
business aspects of the concern as well as 
to its readers, who equally: reap the reward, 
The interests of the proprietary and the 
readers are mutual. All the efforts put 
forward by one when seconded by tho 
other result in mutual benefit to both, and 
we trust tiat this large increase in the 
issue will only be a forerunner of greater 
enterprise on the part of advertisers, 
readers, and the proprietary. 

The articlesas usual are replete with 
the best information obtainable from the 
most reliable sources, and what more can 
a reader want. For the garden the notes 
are seasonable, and nobody who reads 
and applies the necessary common sense 


with a little industry need have a garden — 


‘empty of bloom. A special article is 
‘devoted to the Aster, which the season 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


has shown is becoming a favourite flower. 
Anybody can grow asters, and there is not 
a soul existing that does not admire the 
beauty of its cheerful bloom and variety 
of colouring. A number of paragraphs are 
given to the rarer kinds of flowers which 
require special care. And why should not 
everybody have a few specialities in their 
gardens, or make a little effort to put up 
a little shade house, or a frame to carry 
glass. It may be a little trouble, but a 
little trouble brings great satisfaction 
when one has something to show for it, 
To get out of the ordinary ruck of flower 
growing is like taking a drive through the 
bracing air of the hills when one spends 
all his routine life on the plains. ‘Chere 
is a brisk enjoyment in it, it is invigorat- 
ing to the system and pleasant to look 
upon. 

For the farmer, who should by the 
way always do a little gardening for the 
recreation of his mind if not his body, 
and cheer for his often disappointed dis- 
position, there 1s some excellent advice 
about the care of his horses, There are 
few thinys so helpless and discoacerting 
as a sick horse. If he could talk it would 
not be so distressing in his sickness, but 
mute suffering is painful to witness and 
induces a hopeless sort of fear of loss. 
The application of lime to soil is an article 
well worth careful consideration, if for no 
other reason than that it is too often neg- 
lected. In regard to manuring it may be 
supposed that everybody knows all about 
it, but the advice of our contributor this 
month is well worth reading even by those 
who know so much about it by experience. 


A new feature in this month’s issue is. ~ 


an article specially selected for the young 
folk. Every boy and girl should have a 


and Poultry), 


The Orchard— 
Preservation of Fresh Fruit. 
Apricots Dried and Salted. 


The Pou'try Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls : Chicken-pox, 
Table Poultry Crossez. 


The Young Folks— 
A Little Garden Calender. 


&e, &., &e. 


little garden plot of their own, no matter 
how small, lt should be part of their 
earliest training at home to help father 
and mother, “and equally responsible 
should parents feel that the good whole- 
some pleasure of making a little garden 
for their children is fully recognised. 
The meaning of terms in gardening is 
one of the first essentials to interest. The 
child should know why it does things. 
It is not enough to understandh tat if it 
puts a slip or seed in the ground it might 
grow intoa plant. ‘The more you can 
make it understand the greater the in- 
terest it will take in the product. 

The poultry yard still claims a good 
deal of space, and rightly so. The diseases 
which not only worry and kill the fowls 
but also worries and kills the interest in 
the poultry-keeper are continued and 
their treatment explained and deult with. 
A famous poultry raiser onc gave -a 
remedy for diseases in poultry which is 
sure but hardly a remedy after all. He 
said the best way to cure a sick fowl was 
to cut its herd off. Truly effective, but 
hardly satisfactory either to the fowl or 
the owner. A most instrutive article 
deals ,with poultry crossing for table 
birds and we know of no better advice 
than is given there. 

We are always writing about keeping 
the dairy clean. We cannot help it and 
if we could we would not. Itis the begin- 
ing and the end of success in the dairy, 
without it nothing much matters. Cheese 
making is but little practised, but that is 
no reason why people should not make 
Cheese for themselves and good cheese too. | 
The vegatable gardeners have their full 
share of advice, and so have the workers 
in the orchard. 
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CARDINAL RADISH. 
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Operations for the Month. 


Asparagus. — Advice was given last 
month to have some ground made ready 
for this good vegetable, If this work has 
not been done, set about it as soon as 
possible, and do not delay it until the 
planting season. 

Artichoke (Globe).—A vegetable hardly 
worth the growing. It is a cultivated 
form of the wild cardoon, a native chiefly 
of the Mediterranean sea-coast. Plants or 
suckers may be planted at any time during 
the month. The soil should be a rich 
sandy loam, moist, but well drained, for 
this vegetable to come to perfection. 
Half-a-dozen plants will probably be 
enough to grow. They may be planted 
in a row about 3to 4 feet apart. The 
artichokes will succeed fairly well on 
moist soils, if not too dry, provided the 
ground be well manured. 

Beans, Broad. — Seed may be sown 
largely at intervals during the month, in 
order to keep up a constant supply. It 
needs a good deal of moisture, and is a 
suitable vegetable for cool districts, quite 
unlike tbe French bean. 

Beans, Kidney or French.— Should only 
be sown in the warmest parts of the 
State, where frosts are not likely to occur. 


Old plauts should be cleared out of the’ 


garden immediately they cease to be pro 
ductive. 


Brussels Sprouts Sow a little seed 


during this month in a seed-bed, or even 
in a box, in order to have some plants 
coming on for successional planting. If 
strong plants can be obtained they may 
be planted out. , 
‘Cabbage.—Sow seed of several varieties 
as recommended before once or twice 
during the month. If strong seedlings 
are available, put them out. 
Carrot.—Sow a little seed occasionally 


in drills about a foot to 18 inches apart. — 


Sprinkle the seed thinly along the shallow 
drills, and cover by hand with fine soil. 

Cauliflower.—Sow a little seed occa- 
sionally, and plant out strong seedlings, 
a few at a time. 

Celery.—Sow a very little seed, and 
plant some good strong seedlings in 
shallow trenches, Apply a heavy dressing 
of manure before planting. 

Endive —This is a plant rather like 
lettuce in appearance, and it is used as a 
salad. Sow a little seed, in the same 
manner as you would lettuce, and after. 
wards transplant the seedlings when they 
are large and strong enough. The soil 
should be made rich, for the plants should 
be grown quickly so as to have them 
tender. 

Leek.—Sow some seed and plant out 
the seedlings when they are 8 inches or 
so in height. The ground must be made 
very rich to grow the leek to perfection, 
for it is a greedy fecder. 


CHINESE ARTICHOKE. 


Lettuce—This is a good time to sow 
seed, and also to plant out strong seed- 
lings from previous sowings. Move the 
plants without breaking any roots if pos- 
sible. The great object to attain is to 
grow them without a check, and this can 
be done if they are carefully taken out of 
the ground and carefully planted. Make 
the soil rish with well-rotted manure. 


GOLDEN DAWN CAPS{CUM; 


‘Onion.—The ground should be made 
rich and worked fine on the surface, and 


' particular care should be taken to have 


the beds well drained. Sow in rows, and 
barely cover the seed with fine soil. Keep 
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_the beds quite free from weeds, and, to 


facilitate the weeding. the beds should be 
made narrow. Soot mixed with salt half 
and half makes a useful top-dressing 
sprinkled among onions vhen they come 
up. 


CHINESE CABBAGE. 


Parsley —Sow some seeds of this useful’ 
plant. 

Parsnip.—Sow a little seed in drills. 
This is a deep-rooting plant, and therefore 
the soil should be deeply worked. 

Peas.—Keep on sowing a row or two 
from time to time, in order to keep up a 
continual supply if necessary, for it is 
hard to find a better vegetable than the 
pea. Sow in rows about 3 to 4 feet apart. 


The drills should be about 3 inches deep.,. 


and the peas about 3 inches apart iu the 
drills. 


Radish. —Sow a little seed occasionally: 


in order to keep up a supply of this very 
useful vegetable. 

Sea Kale.—Sow a very little seed now 
and then. 

Spinach.—Sow a little seed during the 
month. 

Shallots.- Plant out some bulbs or 
cloves in rows about 12 to 15 inches 
apart. Do not bury the clove deep, but 
just press it firmly into the soil. 

Hers. -- Sow seed and lift; divide and 
replant old: plants. 


Depot for the Patent 
“CHAMPION” 


‘Shoulder Brace Corsets, 


Depot for The Improved 
Health Corsets for In- 
valids, Tennis, Cycling, 
Golf and everyday wear, 


Abdominal Belts 
made to order. 
Also Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Maids’ Shoulder 


: ; Braces. 
MRS. L. HUTTON, 
CORSETIERE, 


18 SELBORNE| CHAMBERS, PIRIE ST.. 
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General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


i i é Il Our Goods to be made of Seasoned 
2 for Illustrated Catalogue, sent free and post paid to any address. We guarantee a d 
Beane First-class Tradesmen, and if the goods are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways, 
) All Goods deliveret free at Riilway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 
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We furnish your Dining Room, as 
shown, for 


£12 19s. 6d., 


consisting of the following :— 


Hi i } hi 
TD 
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1 Sideboard, with 8 bevelled u,irrors, 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs, 

1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 

1 5-ft, x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 

1 Overmantle, 

! Hearthrug, . 

8 yards Floorcloth, 

1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


(ATT TT 


i| ail 
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Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 

The most perfect reproducing 
machine cver placed on the market 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 
standard size gold moulded records. 

Tue SILENT Moror is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel. The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
sped, ensuring a reproduction PER- 
FECTLY IN TIMR. 


.o Phonograph 


The niokel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with @ superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same 48 used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new design, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record, 

Recorps.—We supply gold-mounted records : 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. per 
dozen. Latest Lists post free. 


Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inch 
j i ted, £8 10s. 6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
pillars, Nickel or Brass Mounted, £ pi Hh SE ESE 
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Ro a — = 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, ls. each 
QD A 
EX run it Trees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, etc 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


cp) Gladiolus. 


G5 EX » => D> 5 3 Vegetable and Flower. feat cieal tical Horticultural Sundries in great var et.y 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


The Flower Garden. 


GIANT COMET ASTER. 


The Aster. 


[By J. Croniy.] 


Asters, or Michaelmas daisies as they 
are commonly termed, are perennial her- 
baceous plants blooming during the late 
summer and autumn months. The genus 
is a large one, over a hundred species 
being known. Most of the species are of 
little account as decorative plants for the 
garden, while others, and varieties raised 


© from them, are worthy of a place in most 


gardens. The principal objection to many 


. asters was their long and straggling habit 


, of growth, but most of the kinds now 
, generally grown are dwarf and compact. 
. The range of color is not wide; the 
‘majority of the species and their varieties 
| produce flowers of shades of blue, purple, 


“lavender, a*few’ bearing~ white flowers: > 


The plants are hardy and-very fioriferous, 
and are specirlly suitable for mixed groups 
or borders where they supply, a. quantity 


of flowers of unusual and pleasing shades 
of colors at a time of comparative scarcity. 
The flowers are valuable for decoration, 
lasting well when cut from the plants, 
The genus aster at one time included 
many shrubs, herbaceous perennials, and 
annuals, now referred to other genera, 
including Callistephus, commonly known 
as the China aster. For the purpose of 
these notes the China aster may be re- 
ferred to, as it is unlikely that it will he 
known under any other name than the 
present common one. A number of var- 
leties of the China aster have been raised 
by florists, many of them being of no 
exceptional merit. They are favorites 
with numerous gardeners, amateur and 
professional, although their season of 
blooming is comparatively short. Many 
diverse forms are obtainable, and the 
general habit of growth of the best 
varieties is neat and compact. The 
flowers are valuable for deooration, last- 


_ing well in water, 


The cultivation of the perennial asters 
is exceedingly simple. They will thrive 
in any fair garden soil, having a fair pre 
ferrence for soil that will be cool and 
fairly moist during the growing season 


. They will grow fairly with a little atten- 


tion in the matter of manuring and 


' watering, but repay any special care in 


those directions. In fairly rich soils and 


_ situations, where they are allowed room 
to expand, they will not require to be 


removed and replanted for several years. 
In poor soils, and under hot and harsh 
conditions, it is advisable to lift the 
plants and transplant into manured soil 
each season. The usual method of increase 
ts by division of the parent crown in 
autumn or spring. A small division will 
develop into a fairly large plant during 
the season of growth. -Pliants may be 


struck from cuttings in spring, but this 


Telephone 350 


method is rarely practised except by 
nurserymen when desiring a rapid in- 
crease of a scarce kind, New varieties 
are raised from seeds, which should be 
sown in light soil in spring. Seeds saved 
from some of the newer hybrid kinds 
may produce varieties varying in some 
respect from the parent The general 
cultivation of the perennial aster during 
the growing season consists mainly in 
keeping the soil fairly moist during dry 
weather, and training the plants to stakea 
where necessary, Tall growing varieties 
may be cut back when about a foot in 
height, which will have the effect of 
dwarfing them a good deal. A number of 
varieties and species of aster are available 
in the different nurseries. 

The China asters are annuals, and must 
be raised each season from seed. They 
are classed as half-hardy, a classification 
that denotes inability to resist normal 
winter conditions. Seeds should be sown 
in spring, September and October being 
the most euitable months for these and 
most other annuals of alike nature. To 
get good results, seed should be sown in 
boxes of light soil, and when the young 
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2 GAWLER FPLACE. 
Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. 


ADELAIDE 


plants are fit to handle they should be 
transplanted into boxes or beds and 
grown on for a time, when they should 
be transplanted into their flowering 
quarters. The first transplanting insures 
sufficient room for the development of 
the young plants; while, if left in the 
seed beds or boxes until the time came to 
transplant them into the beds or borders, 
they would unless sown very thinly be 
drawn and weakened. To attain some- 
thing approaching perfection the China 
aster requires a good rich soil, well 
drained and prepared, and a fair supply 
of water during the growing season. 
Under suitable conditions some of the 
‘strains produce flowers of great size and 
beauty. Where water is scarce a mulch- 
ing of manure will assist materially in the 
development of the plants.. After the 
flower buds are formed it is advisable to 
withhold water in a measure as the 
flowers are liable to ‘damp off’—‘ The 
Journal of Agriculture of Victoria.’ 


Notes for the Month. 


Tn all the warmest parts of the State 
evergreens, or those plants which retain 
their leaves during the winter, may be 
planted out. It is always as well to plant 
evergreens early in the autumn, so that 
they can be established to some extent. 
before cold weather sets in. Of evergreen 
plants one of the best known is the 
camellia, of which there are many beau- 
tiful varieties. This shrub is an easy one 
to grow, and may frequently be seen in 
gardens ; but the variety most commonly 
to be met with bears-flowers of but a 
poor quality. Some of the best varieties 
to grow are:—Alba Plena, a pure white ; 
Adele Pelagi Medicis. white marbled with 
pale pink, Augusta Superba, clear rose ; 
Bealli, deep crimson ; Comte de Gomer, 
rose striped with crimson ; C. H. Hovey, 
dark crimsou; C. M. Hovey, beautiful 
bright crinson ; Comtessa Lavinia Maggi. 
pure white and rosy-cerise ; Cup of Beauty, 
pure white and rose; Dryade, rose ; 
Duchess of Berry, pure white, one of the 
very best; Harriet Beecher Sheather, 
raised in New South Wales. rosy salinon, 
one of the best: Henri’ Favre; salmon- 
rose: Isabella, pure white, an excellent 


variety ; Lady St. Olair, pale flesh pink, 
a most beautiful camellia: Lowii, rich 
crimson; Prince Frederick William, rich 
rose, one of the best. One cannot go 
wrong in making a selection from the 
above. The prices will vary from Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. each. 

The camellia, named after a Moravian 
Jesuit, G. J. Camellus, is a fairly hardy 
plant, native of China and Japan, and 
belongs to the same natural order of 
plants as the tea, Throughout the coast 
districts the camellia thrives to perfec- 
tion, and in colder parts when not ex- 
posed to cold winter blasts, it grows well. 
When selectins plants do not choose large 
ones. Small plants, well rooted but not 
pot-bound, are the best. In good soil 


and favorable situations cameilias attain . 


a considerable size: therefore, under such 
circumstances, allowance should be made 
and sufficieut space provided. 

Bouvardias at this season of the year 
are to be seen in perfection. They will 
succeed best in warm situations in almost 
any kind of soil, provided it be fairly 
moist but well drained. In warm dis- 
tricts they may be planted out this 
month, but if they do not become well 
established before winter sets in, they 
are liable to die 

All the varieties are pretty. but the 
best are :—President Garfield, double 
pink; Alfred Neuner, double pure white ; 
Hogarthi, flora plena, double scarlet ; 
Sang Lorrain, double crimson; Bridal 
Wreath, pure white; Candidissima, pure 
white; Humboltii, corymbiflora, sweet- 


scented, pure white; President Cleveland, ~ 


scarlet, one of the very best; Laura, deep 
pink; Maiden’s Blush, blush pink; Priory 
Beauty, satin rose; Triomphe de Nancy, 
double salmon; and Victor Lemoine, 
double red. 

Hardy annuals—that is, plants which 
live for one season only (although in some 
parts of the State many plants which are 
annual in cold climates continue to live 
for more than a year)—and hardy peren- 
nials, or plants which live for many 
seasons, may be sown here and there 


about the garden, or else in pots or other’ 


convenient contrivances, as suggested 
last month, Any seedlings that came 
up last month, and appear to be large 
enough and strong enough to move, may 


be planted out, taking care to shade them 
and water them until they are well estab- 
lished. 

Tf anyone has an overgrown neglected 
garden, and who wishes to start afresh 
after readiny these notes, had better make 
a wholesale clearance of all useless ill- 
shaped trees and plants, trench the ground, 
and dig in a heavy dressing of farmyard 
manure, 

Bulbs started last month and previously 
will soon start into growth, so when clear- 
ing, hoeing, or raking the garden, care 
must be taken not to injure the young 
tender shoots. 


WE wish to call attention to an adver- 
tisement in these columns of ‘ Kondo 
Poultry Food.’ ‘Kondo’ is no new food, 
it having been used by prominent poultry 
breeders throughout the Commonwealth 
for years and with great success. ‘ Kondo’ 
should always form part of the daily food 
during the critical periods of moulting, 
laying, and feathering, for at these change- 
they reyuire large quantities of nitrogens 
ous food. Successful poultry-keepers re- 
cognise the need, and we have every con- 
fidence in recommending ‘ Kondo.’ It ig 
manufactured hy Messrs. Thornley & Co., 
of Sydney, and Mr. R G, Lillywhite, of 
Alma Chambers, Adelaide, is the sole ageut 
for this State and Broken Hill. 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. : 

First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. k 

Please mention this paper. 


& W. HACKETT 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
GRASSES, &e. 


Cocksfoot or Orchard 
Grass (Dactylis glomerata) ~ 
—One of the most valuable 
for permanent pasture. Sow 
20 to 39 Ibs. to acre. 


Fy Crested Dogstail Grass 

a F (Cynosurus cristatus)—One 

Wie Kayes of the most useful pereu 
, I Ip 

Gi eet Nie Wee nial grasses. é 

: ” Chewing’s Fescue Grass.y 


= ip 4 
Ware! i Sheep’s Fescue Grass (Fes- 
Ni ‘da. faq. tuca ovina) 


Meadow Fescue Grass 
(Festuca pratensis) 


Prairie Grass. 


> Yorkshire Fog Grass (Hol- 
cus lanatus)—A very hardy -= 
grass. growing on almost 
any soil. Sow 20 Ibs. to acre. 


Perennial RyeGrass— Very 
nutritious and relished by 
all stock. Sow 2 bushels to 
acre. 


Italian Rye Grass—A bien- 
nial of very quick growth, 
specially suited to irrigation 


PASPALUM DILATATUM— 
Proved the bpst known 
grass for dairying and fat- 
tening. ‘The seed requires 
both heat and moisture to 
germinate. Sow 6 lbs. per 
acro, 


Cocksfoot. 


Rhodes Grass © (Chloris 
Gzyana)—A valuable fodder 
grass from Africa, with long 
creeping shoots which root 

at each joint, like a Giant 
Couch Grass. 1/- pkt. 


Rib Grass (Plantago lan- 
ceolata) — Valuable forage 
plant. with a tuft of long 
ribbed leaves springing 
from the crown of the root, 

_ long flower. stems and long 
' tap-root. Very hardy, will 

grow in dry soil. Bow 12 

‘Ibs. to acre,’ ‘ 


Kentucky Blue Grass (Poa 
_ pratensis)—Perennial, well 
adapted for light soils, much 

Ss os liked ay stock. Bow 20 Ibs. Talia a ; ; Se ; C 

NEA EUG xOe vty ESS aes kek, ga bd imdicaanke: dae ne ite "Meadow Feseue Grass. 4 


‘SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN, 
Ws Rundie Street, Aceiaiae. 


Telephone 350. 


CLOWZERS. 
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Yellow Trefoil, or Hop Clover. 


Vetches or Tares. 


E. & W. HACKETT, 73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Yellow Trefoil or Hop Clover (Medicago lupu- 
lina)—A fibrous-rooted biennial, very productive, 
produces early Spring crop; largely used in S.E. 

White or Dutch Clover (‘Trifolium repens perenne) 
—Sow § to 10 lbs. to acre. 


Red Clover (Trifolium pratense)—Sow 10 lbs. to 
acre. 


COW GRASS or PERENNIAL RED CLOVER, 
Mammoth Clover (‘I'rifolium pratense perenne)— 
Sow 10 to 12 lbs. to acre. 

LOTUS CORNICULATUS (Birdsfoot 'Trefoil)— 
Deep-rooting perennial. 

TRIFOLIUM SUBTERRANEUM—An aanual of 
very spreading habit. In good soil one plant wili 
cover 6 feet, producing a wonderful quantity of 
excellent todder. 1/- pkt. 


STRAWBERRY CLOVER (Trifolium fragi- 
ferui)— A very valuable variety for damp land, 

ALSIKH CLOVER (Irifvlium hybridum)—A 
hardy hybrid variety, flowers delicate pink - 

ITALIAN CRIMSON CLOVER (Trifolium in- 
carnatuin) 


KING’S ISLAND MELILOT (Melilotus)— 
Makes excellent silage, aud is very good for 
green manuring. 


Lucerne or Alfalfa (Medicago sativa) 
Best quality seed, specially sifted to prevent 
dodder. 

THOUSAND-HEADED CABBAGE or KALE 


—Invaluable, lasts for years. 


Tares or Vetches —An authority says : 
“Cows give more butter when fed with this 
plant than with any other food whatsoever.’’ 
Largely grown by Mr. Porter at Victor Harbor, 


BROAD-LEAVED DWARF ESSEX RAPE— 
Largely used as early green food for sheep, etc. 


WHITE MUSTARD for very early feed. 
BROAD-LEAVED MUSTARD. ‘ . Mammoth Long Red Mangel. 


Man gel W urzel—Most valuable fodder roots. Sow 6 to 8 lbs. per acre. 
MAMMOTH LONG RED. 
GOLDEN YELLOW MAMMOTH. 
RED GLOBE. 
CHAMPION YELLOW GLOBE. 
GIANT YELLOW INTERMEDIATE. 
GIANT HALF SUGAR, red skinned (new). 
GIANT HALF SUGAR, white skinned (new). 


Sugar Beet. 


SWEDES-— Purple Top. Elephant Swede. Kangaroo Swede. - 
FIELD TURNIPS. 


BEARDLESS SOLID STRAW, FEDERATION, and the leading sorts of 
Seed Wheat. 


DURUM WHEAT for Campbell’s System of Dry Farming. 8d. pkt., sufficient 
for 8 bushels of Wheat or Barley. : 


. SEED BARLEY. 


SEED CAPE OATS, and others. 
RYE, FIELD PEAS, ete. 
HACKETT’S ECONOMIC SMUT DRESSING. 
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The Orchard. 


Preservation of Fresh Fruit. 


Tn a recent issue of the ‘ Bulletin de 
VOffice du Gouvernement General de 
VAlgerie’ appears an article on the pre- 
servation of fresh fruit cn long journeys. 
Accounts are given of experiments that 
have recently been conducted, and from 
them it appears that peat or turf has 
been found to be eminently suitable as a 
means of preserving fruit. 

The attention of .hygienists has been 
attracted to this substance by reason of 
its sterilising properties, constituting as 
it does a medium unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of bacteria, The existence of 
such qualities will secure for peat a large 
sphere of usefulness. 

It is, however, in the preservation of 
fresh fruit that this substance will be 
more particularly used. Experience has 
shown, it is said, that it is superior to 
every other substance for the preservation 
of vegetables and fruit which have to 
survive long voyages. 

Among ether experiments, it is men- 
tioned that at the beginning of last year 
eleven packages of about 11 1b,, contain- 
ing oranges, mandarins, and lemons, were 
sent by parcels post from Palermo, in 
Sicily, to Togo, a German colony in 
Africa. Fruit were sent in reed baskets, 
packed in fruit-paper and peat. Envelopes 
of silk paper were used to keep the fruit 
humid. Each contained eight oranges or 
twelve mandarins. There being no direct 
communication by sea between Mediter- 
ranean countries and Togo, the consign- 
ment had to travel via Hamburg. At 
Togo the parcels were kept awhile before 
being forwarded to their final destination 
—a town in the interior of the colony, at 
a distance of over 230 miles from the 
coast. 

The packages that arrived in the 
soundest condition were those which 
were considered most liable to damage, 
and which were only protected by a 
rough covering of interwoven reeds. It 
was observed that the fruit enclosed in 
boxes covered with tinplate as a rule 
showed traces of moisture. 

Out of 45 fully ripe oranges packed at 
Palermo, 41 arrived at their destination 
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in a perfect state of preservation, after a 
voyage of 55 days. The mandarins, gene 
rally speaking, also kept well. ‘ 
The same method of packing was tried 
in the transport of young -trees. The 
great difficulty was to keep them humid 
whilst protecting them against moisture. 
The attempt had been made several times 
without success to import plants from 
nurseries in Egypt. By using peat, how- 
ever, success was ensured. So satisfactory 
were the results obtained, that it is pro- 
posed to import orange-trees into German 
East Africa from French possessions. 
These experiments, it is observed, have 
shown clearly that peat is an invaluable 
means of preservation in the packing of 
fresh fruit. Exportcrs oi fruit will be 
able, by the use of this substance, to 
purchase when prices are at their lowest, 
and keep their fruit until sufficient quan- 


. tities are obtained to make large consign- 


ments; and the employment of the new 
preservative will permit, in the same 
way, of fruit being gathered and kept for 
consignment in large quantities to local 
markets. 


Some time ago His Excellency Sir 
Harry Rawson called the attention of 
the Department of Agriculture to a table 
delicacy made in Cape Colony called 
‘Mebos, which he thought worth while 
experimenting with here, as apricots are 
grown to perfection in many parts of the 
State. Lately Miss Rawson has obtained 
from the Cape a receipt for the process, 
which she has kindly forwarded to the 
Department. 

The recipe, which is given below, is 
very simple, entailing no more trouble 
than ordinary dried apricots. 

Take soft, ripe apricots, lay them in 
galt water (about 2 ounces of salt to a 
quart bottle) for a few hours. Then lay 
them on a mat to dry in the sun; the 
next day press them between the hands 
to flatten and to let the stone come out. 
The next day 1epeat the process. At the 
Cape it generally dries and becomes 
‘Mebos’ in three or four days in the 
gun, but, if the weather should be damp, 
they might be dried in heated rooms or a 
cool oven. To crystallise the ‘ Mebos, 
lay them in lime-water for five minutes 
till they feel nice and tender, take out, 
wipe dry on a soft cloth, and rub coarse 
crystallised white sugar well into eac’ ; 
take 13 lb, of sugar to 1 lb. of ‘ Mebos,’ 
Pack closely with lots of sugar in between, 
in jars that will cork well. : 

A very nice sweetmeat, and said to be 
remedy for sea-sickness. 

Lime-water.—2 tablespoonsful of fine 
lime to a quart of boiling water. Mix 
well, aud when the lime has drained to 
the bottom, pour the clear water into a 
bottle; cork and keep for use.—Agricul- 
tural Gazette of N.S.W. 


Fruit to the value of nearly £10,000,000, - 


is consumed in England every year 


Preserving Fruit in Nitrogen 
during Shipment. 


At the Paris Exhibition af 1900 there 
was exhibited a case of fish that had been 
preserved in nitrogen for seven years 
withont decaying. Reading of this. Mr. 
Edward Cooper, State Horticultural Com- 
missioner of California, was impressed 
with the idea that if a suitable container 
could be furnished at a low cost the 
nitrogen could be profitably used in pre- 
serving Californian fruits during shipment 
to foreign markets. As a result of con- 
siderable experiments, Mr. Cooper has 
now succeeded in producing such a con- 
tainer. It consists of a paper box treated 
with bitumen to prevent the entrance of 
oxygen from the outside atmosphere. 
After the box has been filled with fruit 
it is closed, except for a small opening. 
A number of these filled boxes are placed 
in a steel cylinder from which the air is 
exhausted. Then the cylinder is filled 
with pure nitrogen gas, and by means of 
an automatic device the boxes are sealed. 
Peas, grapes, cherries, and many other 
fruits so treated were found to be per- 
fectly sound at the end of five months, 
and in the case of some damaged fruit it 
was seen that all decay had been arrested 
by the nitrogen, only the spots affected 
when the fruit was encased remaining 
without spseading to the rest of the 
affected fruit. 


Experiments for the control of peach 
blight in California have shown that the 
disease can be completely controlled by 
the use of standard Bordeaux mixture, or 
the lime and sulphur wash, applied early 
in the autumn, about the time of the first 
rains. ‘The treatment has meant millions 
of dollars to the peach industry oi the 
aboye State. The methods were recom- 


mended by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, they were widely used, 
and have proved a complete success. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J, G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 
Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 


of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices, 


72 Grenfell’ St., Adelaide. 
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SWIFT & CO 
ae 0 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 
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Bedroom, Carpets, 
Dining Room, Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Curtains, 
ND 
? Quilts, 
Kitchen 
eens Table Covers, 
Furniture. ees \ 
= \ Blankets, 
CASH Sheeting, 
Direct from 
or 
the Maker. 
TERMS. 4 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S |} [!\\|' FURNISHERS, 
64, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 


12 


See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- 

cation. Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Hadie Coaster.and Free Wheel, 

Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible 
Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel. 


ONLY £10 10s. 
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EYES & CROWLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Neer Sroe Us 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 


The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 
N.S.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, and 
THIRD out of thirteen competitors. 
Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 


This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 
been held in South Australia this year. Wecan prove this. 
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This was at the South 


EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St, Adelaide 


: The Farm, 


The Overheated Horse. 


CAUSES oF THE TROUBLE. 


Indigestion is influenced by keeping 
work-horses in badly ventilated, dirty 
stables; paying no attention to groom- 
ing; overworking horses in times of 
stress ; allowing too little time for the 
proper mastication of food at the noon 
hour; giving cool water too seldom, and 
then in too large quantities, or too soon 
after a meal; feeding corn during hot 
weather, or giving bran: mashes to horses 
not accustomed to such food, or allowing 
them to eat cut grass that has heated, or 
feeding new oats or new hay before they 
have become fit by ageing, or in too large 
quantities without accustoming the horse 
to the change. In other words, almost 
anything that will disturb the general 
health of the horse will affect his diges- 
tive organs in hot weather, and such dis- 
turbance therefore makes him subject to 
heat exhaustion, This being the case, the 
greatest possible attention should be paid 
by every farmer and horseman to the 
general health of his horses during the 
heated term of summer, and especially if 
much hard work has keen done in the 
fields. ‘ : 

- Thorough grooming at least once a day 
hy keeping the pores of the skin un- 
clogged and giving the sweat-glands a 
chance to work perfectly; allowing the 
horse sufficient time to chew his’ food 
well, and therefore prepare it for perfect 
digestion ; giving him cool pure water 
often, but not immediately after feeding, 
to provide for the extra demands made 
upon the liquids of the body during hot 
westher ; surrounding him with ail pos- 


sible comforts in his stable, such as fresh 
air, freedom from irritating gases and flies, 
providing sufficient clean bedding, shading 
the windows to prevent direct sunlight 
from injuring the eyes. keeping the feed 
boxes and mangers clean and sweet, and 
removing all feed that is not eaten up 
clean at each meal—all these things help 
to keep a horse healthy and prevent 
trouble in hot weather, and who can deny 
that they : re the richly deserved right of 
every hard-worked horse ? 


_ TREATMENT. 

At the first sign of derangement of the 
digestive organs, cut down the grain 
rations, and see that all’ food used is 
sound and free from mould or other 
taint. Allow free access to rock salt, and 
mix powdered wood charcoal, or a mixture 
of that and bicarbonate of soda freely in 
the food twice daily. If the manure is 
pale in color and offensive in odour, give 
half an ounce of hyposulphite of soda 
twice daily in the food or drinking water, 
if the horse will take it that way. If the 
dung comes in ball, but clay-colored and 
slimy, give an ounce of glauber salts 
twice daily in the food or drinking-water 
until improvement is seen, then once 
daily until conditions are normal. If 
much gas is passed with the faeces, or at 
any time during the day, give charcoal 
freely, and add hyposulphite ef soda, If 
the horse pants at work, and has dry, hot 
skin, and is nearly exhausted, so that the 
owner concludes that some time or an- 
other he has been ‘overhot,’ work him 
early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon or evening, but not in the middle 


hours of the day, keep his head shaded- 
‘but do not burden him with a big, soggy, 


heavy dirty sponge, which is not protec- 
tive, but adds much to the misery of the 
horse. Air should pass freely under any- 
thing used to protect the poll of the 
horse’s head when at work in the field. 


Then, too, if the easily-tired horse has a 
thick coarse coat of hair, clip it off a9 
once, as this will tend to prevent exhaus- 
tion, and at the same time to prevent 
“summer itch,’ 


Wuat to Do In Acute Caszs. 


Despite all that can be done to prevent 
it, a horse will naw and then succumb to 
the heat, and the attack is ushered in by 
sudden stopping of the sweat, lagging, 
panting, distention of the nostrils, redness 
of the lining membranes of the eyelids 
and nostrils, pagsing of gas or thin feces, 
bloating, staggering, stumbling, weakness, 
and finally, falling and unconsciousness, 
At the first sign of any of these symptoms, 
or the combination, unhitch the horse, 
remove his harness, get him into a shady 
place (under a dense tree, where there is 
a draught of air, by preference), and as 
soon as possible sprinkle him from head 
to foot with cold water from a sprinkling 
can, keep cold, wet swabs to the poll of 
his head, and give him large, frequent 
doses of any stimulant that may be had; 
but do not bleed him or administer dane 
gerous drugs, like tincture of aconite, 
acetanilid, or strychnine. In severe cases 
the veterinary should be called as soon as 
the horse has been treated as we have 
suggested, and we feel sure that by fol- 
lowing the advice given as to the preven- 
tion, and giving first aid intelligently and 
promptly when needed, losses from sun- 
stroke will be materially lessened in our 
farming districts.—‘ Bseeders’ Journal.’ 


Lime and its Application to. 
the Soil. 


Lime is very extensively used as a 
fertiliser, but its action is not generally 


’ understood, and serious mistakes often 


occur from its indiscriminate use. Most. 
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soils contain all the elements of plang 
food in varying quantities, but however 
abundant the presence of most of these 
essential constituents; if any one of them 
be absent the soil is practically barren, 
‘and if present in insufficient quantity 
the resulting crops are unsatisfactory to 
the extent of that deficiency. Lime can- 
‘not be classed among these deficient sub- 
stances, for although it enters into the 
composition of almost all forms of vege- 
table life, its various compounds: are so 
widely and generally distributed that it 
would be a very rare circumstance for 
any sample of ordinary soil to be found 
on analysis not to contain sufficient lime 
for the requirement of any cultivated 
plant. Then it may be asked, How is 
lime a fertiliser? Anything is a true 
fertiliser which causes a plant to make 
more vigorous growth and yield better 
crop; and lime does this in a twofold 
manner--viz., chemically and mechani- 
-eally. First, as to its chemical action. 
All plant food to be available must be in 
a soluble condition, otherwise it is like 
human food under lock and key. All 
soils contain animal and vegetable matter 
in varying proportions and in various 
stages of decomposition. Now lime, in 
its caustic condition, is one of the most 
powerful agents of decomposition, and 
‘where, from defective draitage or other 
causes the land is ‘sour,’ and where 
organic matter does not readily decom- 
pose, the application of caustic lime often 
works wonders, causing these previously 
inert substances to yield an abundant 
supply of available plant food Probably 
this use of lime and its compounds some- 
times reacts with injurious mineral sub- 
stances, producing useful or harmless 
-compounds—for instance, the action of 
gypsum on carbonate of soda. The 
mechanical action of lime on hoavy clay 
lands is an important aid to fertility 
-causing the soil to become friable, and 
thereby giving free access to air and 
water, This mechanical action is shared 
by several of its compounds, such as 
gypsum. powdered chalk, pulverised shells, 
etc. The common mistakes in tho appli- 
tion of lime as a fertiliser are:—When 
its chemical action is required on sour, 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


COMMONWEALTH CLERICAL 
EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


Intending Candidates should consult the 
Prineipal (Mr. Muirden) with reference to 
‘this examination. 

SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
‘boing formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. ; 

Send for particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
‘Classes if you would ensure success, 
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boggy land, it should be spread and 
ploughed in as soon as possible after 
being slaked. It is often allowed to lie 
in heaps for weeks and months, when it 
absorbs carbonic acid from the atmos- 
phere, and becomes gradually converted 
into carbonate of lime or chalk. When 
spread and allowed to remain for some 
time before being ploughed in, the mis- 
chief is still greater. Considerable damage 
sometimes occurs from over-liming. Since 
caustic lime greatly promotes decomposi- 
tion, there is danger of bringing too large 
a proportion of plant food into available 
form, resulting in a heavy crop in tho 
ensuing season and comparative barren- 
ness for several years after, It is a 
common practice to add lime to night- 
soil and other animal manures, Caustic 
lime sets free the ammonia, thus depriv- 
ing the manures of one of its most 
valuable constituents. 


Stable Manure. 
SHoutp Ir Be Usep Frese or Wett- 
ROTTED ? 


When manure is heated and becomes 
well-rotted before it is applied to the 
soil, the elements of plant food are in a 
more immediately available form, and 
can be made use of more readily by the 
growing crop, A certain amount of de 
composition must take place before the 
elements in the manure are in a form 
that they can be made use of by the 
plants. The process of decomposition 
goes on much more rapidly if the manure 
is piled than if taken to the field green, 
consequently if a readily available manure 
is required it might be better to allow it 
to rot before applying. This practice is 
followed with advantage on truck or 
garden farms, where a quick-acting 
manure is required, and can be applied 
each year; but for general farm condi- 
tions we would not recommend it. When 
manure is allowed to accumulate and 
heat, there is a very heavy loss of nitrogen, 
the most valuable fertilising element. If 
exposed to rain, serious loss results from 
leaching; and through the escape of 
ammonia in the air, and the loss of 
nitrates in drainage water, one-half or 
more of the original fertilising value of 
the manure is sometimes lost. If it is 
desired to store manure, the best way is 
to keep it under as ed where it will be 
sheltered from rain, and where it will be 
well tramped by stock. 

By this means leaching will be pre- 
vented and the heating process retarded 
as much as possible, but still the loss will 
be considerable. If, on the other hand, 
the manure is taken to the field green 
and spread over the land, the process of 
decomposition is arrested, and any leaching 
that may take place will merely carry the 
fertilising elements into the soil where 
they are wanted. While manure applied 
in this way is not so readily available, its 
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influence extends over a much longer 
period, and this in general farm practice 
is an important consideration. 

_ One argument that is often advanced 
in favor of well-rotted manure is that the 
heat generated in fermentation will de- 
stroy any weed seeds that may be present. 
It is true that some of the weaker weed 
seeds may succumb during the process of 
fermentation in the manure; but it has 
not been shown that any very large pro- 
portion of weed seeds is destroyed in this 
way. i 

For sandy or gravelly soils, well-rotted 
manure is usually to be preferred, as the 
application of coarse green manure is 


likely to leave the soil too loose and open, 


and therefore too subject to drought,— 


‘N.Z. Farmers’ Weekly.’ 


How to Enricu A Poor Farm.---lf a 
poor farm is taken in hand by an ener- 
getic man who is up to date in his know- 
ledge and practice, it can generally be 
transformed in a few years into a satis- 
factory property. The growth of a good 
green crop by the help of liberal dressings 
of phosphatic fertilisers is the first step, 
and afterwards the ploughing under of 
the green stuff. When the soil is pro- 
vided with the humus and nitrogen of 
the green crop, it will begin to improve, 
and soon pass from the condition of an 
invalid into a farm of robust condition. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. E. .. 


og & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


BOOKS for FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


Tue Ferrinizy oF tHE Lanp, dth ed., 
1906, by J. P. oberts. 6s,.; posted, 
6s. 7d. 

Mixk anv Irs Propucrs, 9th ed., 1905, 
by H.-H. Wing. 53.; posted, 53. 5d. 
THe Heepine or ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 1905, 

by W. H. Jordan. 68.; posted. 6s. 5d. 

Pracrican GarpEN Book, 4th ed., 1904, 
by C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 4s. ; 
posted, 4s. 4d. 


WORKS BY L. H. BAILEY. 


Principles of Vegetable Gardening, doth 
ed,, 1906. 6s.; posted, 6s. 8d. 


‘Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed, 1906. 


6s-; posted, 6s. 7d. 

Principles of Agriculture, 10th ed., 1906. 
8s.; posted, 8s. 11d. 

Garden Making, 11th ed., 1907. 
posted, 6s. dd. 

Horticulturists’ Rule Book, new and re- 
vised ed., 1907, 3s. 6d. ; posted, 3s. 10d. 

The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5s. ; 
posted, 5s. 4d. 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed., 1906. 6s. ; 
posted, 6s. 6d. 


36 King William Street. 36 
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HoMmME worRsK. 


A Profitable Work for the Home. 


Just what is wanted. 


If you have spare time, YOU CAN 
EARN MONEY 1N YOUR HOME. 
A new industry for Australian Ladies. 


making made easy with our Scientific System already worked out in 
Real Lace patterns, simple, easy, quick, and inexpensive. 


We want 1,000 Ladies, young and old 


pay from 7/- dozen to 360/- per dozen yards. 


TEACHES YOU TO MAKE LACE IN TWO DAYS. We give 
Our System you personal instruction. 


to take up our system to 


2 make Lace for us, We 


If you live in the country write for particulars ; you can learn our system by post. 
If convenient to town call and see us at our offices, 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 


THE TORCHON LACE & MERCANTILE ACENCY, 


The Young Folks. 


A Little Garden Calender. 


[By Atsert Bicetow Parne, in ‘ The 
Delineator.’] 


«I don’t remember when you planted 
that chrysanthemum,’ said little Prue to 
the Chief Gardener one bright morning. 

‘No, it was when you were a very little 
girl— about four years ago.’ 

‘Why don’t you have to plant them 
every year?” asked Prue. 

‘Why, because yor see they are peren- 
nials—they live on year after year.’ 

Prue did not seem to understand, so 
the Chief Gardener explained. 

‘There are three kinds of plants,’ he 
said, ‘ annuals, biennials, and perennials. 
The annuals live but one seoson. They 
come from the seed each spring, and when 
they have grown and bloomed and made 
-seed for another year they die, Sweet 
peas and sunflowers and Davy’s corn are 
annuals, 

‘And radishes and beets, said Davy. 

_ No, Davy, that is where you are mis- 
taker ’ 

. ¢But-we have to plant them every 

spring,’ said Davy. 
_ £We do so to get good vegetables for 
our table. But if we were planting only 
for seed, we would leave the roots in the 
ground, or take them up.and reset them 
in the spring. Then they would send up 

; long stalks to bloom and, bear seed. Beets 
and radishes and turnips and most such 
things are biennials, which means that 


they bloom the second year and die. 
They spend all the first year in laying up 
strength in the roots, to use in making 
seed the second summer. Some biennials, 
like the cabbage, lay up this strength in 
the thick stalk, The strength which they 
take up from the earth and from the air 
through their leaves they do not spend in 
flowers and show, but turn it into food 
for themselves, and the food is so good 
that men gather it for their own use.’ 

‘TI don’t think that is quite right,’ said 
Prue, ‘after the poor thing has worked 
so hard all summer to be ready to bloom 
next year, for us to take and eat it.’ 

' The Chief Gardener smiled and shook 
‘his head. 

‘T’m afraid that we do not think much 
about the plants’ rights,’ he said, ‘ unless 
they happen to be the same as our own. 
And, after all, there are plenty seeds 
‘saved every year—more than are ever 
planted.’ 

‘ And are potatoes biennials, too ?’ asked 
Davy. 

‘No; potatoes are perennials. In the 
right climate they would live on year 
after year, laying up strength each year 
for the next season’s growth, Dahlias are 
perennials too, and most of the grasses, 
and, of course, all trees and shrubs. Pinks, 
sweet williams, and the hollyhocks are 
perennials, and live through the winter 
though they bear a great deal of seed, 
which shows how determined they are to 
live on. The chrysanthemums also bear 
seed, and most plants have at least two 
ways, snd some'as many as four ways of 
producing others like them, Your onions, 
“Davy, can be produced in four different 
ways. ‘They can be grown from seeds, 


or from sets, which are little seed’ onions. 
taken out of the ground and kept through 
the winter; from bulblets, which are the 
little onions 1 ou saw growing on the top. 
of the stalk last summer, and from mul- 
tipliers, which are large bulbs broken 
into several small parts.’ 

‘I should think an onion was surely 
perennial enough with four ways of keep- 
ing alive. said Davy. 

‘Do you think that you can name the 
three kinds of plants now ?’ said tne Chief 
Gardener, turning to lfttle Prue. 

‘Yes,’ said she, putting out three little 
fingers, ‘Annuals, that have to die every 
autumn, like my sweet peas; biennials, 
that have to die every other autumn, like 
Davy’s turnips, Only we don’t let ’*em 
die—we kill ’em and eat ‘em just when 
they are ready for their best time; per- 
ennials, that have a lot of ways to live 
and never die at all.’ 

The Chief Gardener laughed. : 

‘Well, that’s pretty good for a little 
girl, I think we might almost make a 


- poem out of it. 


The annuals we plant each Spring, 
They perish in the Fall ; 
Bienntals die the sccond year, 
Perennials not at all. 
‘T’ve made a rhyme too, said Prue. 
‘It’s about the kinds of plants, in a 


‘different way. This is it:— 


The kinds of plants are these— . 
Herbs, shrubs, and trees, 


‘Why, I think we shall have to make 
up some more.’ said the Chief Gardener. 
‘Tt will help us to remember ’ 

It was not many days after that the 


. Chief Gardener was digging among his 


vines, and called to the children, who. 
came running, 
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THK PIANOLO PIANO 
(WITH THEMODIST), 
The Piano of the Future. 


The Piano that Everyone ean play. 
Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


!0: 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


ees On 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is her® 


to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation. 


THE WEBER 
THE STECK 


WHEELOCK 
STUYVESANT 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 


PADEREWSKIT’S choice of Pianos is THE WEBER. 
RICHARD WAGNER’S choice was THE STECK. 


Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 
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‘ We were talking the other day,’ said 
he, - about the many ways that old plants 
have of making new ones. See how this 
black raspbetry vine is spreading.’ 
The Chief Gardener pointed to a long 
branch that had bent over until the end 
touched the earth. This end had taken 
root. and now a little plant was there, all 
formed and ready to grow the coming 
year. : A 
‘Here is another just like it, said 
“Davy, ‘and another—why, there are lots 
of them !” 
‘ Yes, the vine sends out many of these 
long slender branches with a heavy little 
bud at the end of each to weigh it down. 
Such branches are called stolons, and 
when the bud touches the earth it sends 
out roots. Strawberries have runners 
which do the same thing. You will find 
plenty of them if you look in the patch,’ 
Davy and Prue went over to the straw- 
berries and found that the vines, now red 
and brown from frost, had sent out 
runners and made little new plants, like 
the black raspberries. 
‘You seo, said the Chief Gardener, 
‘we pick the berries, which are the seeds, 
so all berry vines must have some other 
way of spreading. The red raspberries do 
it in a different way. They send out 
runners too, but they are from the roots, 
and when the sprouts some up we call 
them suckers. Many kinds of plants have 

suckers, and there are some kinds of trees 
_that are so given to sprouting that they 
* cannot be used for shade.’ 

‘What a lot of ways there are for plants 
to get a start !’ said Davy. 


‘Suppore we try to think of as many 
as we can,’ suggested the Chief Gardener. 
‘You begin, Prue.’ 

‘Seeds and roots and bend-overs and 
stuck-ins,’ said Prue. ‘ That’s four.’ 

Davy and the Chief Gardener laughed. 

‘Well, that is a good start, but there 
are a great many kinds of roots and 
‘bend-overs’ ; but what are ‘stuck-ins’ ? 

‘Why, pieces stuck in the ground to 
grow. Mamma does it with her geran- 
iums,’ Prue explained. 

¢Oh, slips! I see. Why, Prue, your 
answer covers about everything, after all. 
Now, Davy, let’s hear from you.’ 

‘ Well, seeds—that’s one. Bulbs, all the 
kinds, like the three onion kinds, and 
maybe uther kinds—roots like the red 
raspberries, that make suckers, and other 
kinds of roots, like potatoes, and then all 
the runners and suckers that Prue calls 
‘bend-overs,’ and slips and grafts and 
buds.’ 

‘ Stuck-ins, nodded the Chief Gardener. 
‘Prue was about right after all, for there 
are so many kinds of each different thing, 
and so many ways, that I am afraid we 
should never remember all the xinds and 
ways, ‘Seeds and roots and bend-overs 
and stuck-ins’ take in about all of them, 
and we are not apt to forget it. If you'll 
come now we'll look at some of the kinds 
of roota.’ 

They went down into the garden, and 
the Chief Gardener opened a hill of 
potatoes that had not been dug. Then 
he picked up one of the potatoes and 
showed it to Davy and Prue 

‘That kind of a root is called a tuber,’ 
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he said. ‘Those little spots on it are 
eyes, and make the sprouts, You remem- 
ber we cut the potatoes we planted into 
little pieces, with one eye on each.’ 

‘I remember, and I asked if they had 
eyes so they could see which way to: 
grow,’ said Prue. 

‘The pieces we planted sprouted, and 
kept the sprout growing until it could 
send out roots, Besides the roots there 
were little underground branches, and a 
potato formed on the of each branch. 
When the soil and the season are both 
good there will be a great mauy of these- 
branches and new tubers, but when the: 
soil is posr and the season is bad there 
will be very little beside roots.’ 

The children followed the Chief Gar- 
dener, and dug up a bunch of thick 
dahlia roots, and he told them how these 
were really roots and not tubers like the: 
potatoes. Then he dug up some sweet 
flag, and they saw how the rough root- 
pieces were joined to one another in.a 
sort of chain of roots, and these he told 
them were root-stalks, and that they kept 
a store of nourishment for the new plants. 
in the spring. 

‘There is grass, he said, ‘that has 
such a root, and every time it is cut it 
sends up a new plant, so that every time. 
the farmer tries to get it out of his grain 
field he only makes more plants, unless 
he pulls up every piece aud destroys it. 
You see that grass has to fight to live, 
and it makes one of the best fights of any 
plant I know except the thistle, which 
does much the same thing. And that is 
what all plant life is. It is the struggle 
to live and grow and spread; the stauggle 
with men and animals and heat and cold, 
and with other plants.’ 
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Treatment of Ferns. 


There is probably no other class of 
plants more readily responding to judi- 
cious treatment than ferns, or any more 
easily ruined by improper culture, Con- 
‘ditions such as over-fertilised soil, exces- 
sive heat and a stagnant atmosphere, 
heavily charged with moisture and con- 
stantly overshadowed by a dense coating 
of paint on the glass afford the sort of 
high living to which many species of 
ferus are only too willing to yield. It 
is not the treatment that will build up 
the commercial fern. It is the excess in 
all these details of culture which works 
mischief, promotes soft growth, favors 
insects, causes disease, twists and cripples 
hastily pushing fronds and ultimately 
leads to premature exhaustion and death. 
The grower of ferns for his home trade or 
for the market, whether potted plants or 
cat fronds, if he is nota specialist, will 
come as near to being right in the culture 
of such kinds as he is apt to grow as is 
consistent with proper management, if 
he subjects all the varieties to one and 
the same treatment as regards soil, tem- 
perature and moisture. As to replanting, 
propagation and shading the methods to 
be adopted must differ. 

The soil for small ferns should be a 
mixture of sandy peat or turfy loam one 
part, and two parts of leaf mould. As 
thoy attain size, beginning with the 4-inch 
pot, a heavier soil is used and instead of 
leaf mould well-rotted old hotbed manure 
is added, and the plants are well crocked. 
Very firm planting is not good for ferns ; 
but stirring the surface of the soil is a 
very good plan occasionally. Root-bound 
large specimen ferns need copious water- 
ing and in their case a light dose of liquid 
food from time to time will be of benefit. 
On the other hand, ferns newly divided 
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or transplanted or wea and sicxly, must 
be watered with the greatest care, although 
at no time should fern roots ever become 
dust dry. 3 

The temperature is right if held at the 
point of 60 degrees as near as possible 
the whole year through with a slight 
lowering at night and a corresponding 
rise through the mid-day hours. Well 
established pot plants of nephrolepis, 
poly podium, gleichenia, nephrodium, some 
varieties of lastraea, pteris, aspidium and 
a few others will safely endure quite a 
cool and fairly dry atmosphere; but the 
hardening off should be accomplished 
gradually; a sudden removal from out 
of a congenially humid temperature of 
probably 65 degrees to one perhaps not 
higher than 40 is likely to spoil them as 
saleable stock ; and to get them back 
into fair condition after that is extremely 
slow work, 

Healthy ferns, uncurling new fronds in 
continuous succession or a fresh crown 
growth periodically, need for perfect 
development of growth «a reasonable 
amount of atmospheric humidity, never 
to the extent of showing condensation in 
the form of dripping moisture on the 
plants or about the house at nightfall. 
Air also is necessary to counteract stag- 
nation; strong draughts are death to 
tender young fern growth during the 
months of winter and at no time espe- 
cially good for ferns Shading is neces- 
sary for newly planted or repotted ferns, 
and beneficial, though not absolutely 
needful, to established and growing ferns. 
It all depends whether it is employed 
heavily or continually or with reason. 
A light shading during the brightest 
hours of cloudless days is good for all 
ferns, a point in the proper culture of 
most evergreen, glasshouse-grown species, 
even including nephrolepis, if appearance 
counts as much as endurance in estimat- 
ing their commercial value. 


In propagating ferns by division it is ° 


best to cut up or pull apart only such old 
plants as are still in active growth or 
just beginning to show new life, Those 
multiplied by runners from under or over 
the ground are more apt to send forth an 
abundance of these in all directions, if 
given free play under bench culture.— 
‘ Florists’ Exchange.’ 
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The Art of Lace Making. 


In our advertisement columns attenuon 
is drawn to the establishment of the real 
lace industry in South Australia by the 
Torchon Lace and Mercantile Agency. 
Although styled the Torchon Lace Agency 
the industry is by no means confined to 
Torchon lace making, but includes all the 
finest laces made by hand, such as Valen- 
ciennes, Brussels, Mechlin, Regency Point, 
Honiton, Duchess, and many others. 
Torchon lace is the foundation of the art 
of lace making, and the student is first 
taught Torchon, then by easy stages 
brought to the finest laces known to the 
lace-making art. To secure operatives in 
this industry it is necessary to first teach 
those who are willing to take up the 
work, and to that end ths Torchon Lace 
and Mercantile Agency are selling their 
system worked out on patteras and taught 
by illustrations and instructions on their 
Princess Lace Looms. The system taught 
is the latest improved and scientific method 
of real lace making, simple, easily worked, 
and effective. Unlike fine needlework it 
is not trying to the eyes, but when a 


‘pattern is once learned the work is quite 


mechanical, quite as much as typewriting 
and piano playing. The establishment of 
the lace industry provides a ready market 
for disposal of work, and those taking up 
the work are assured of a ready sale for 
all work, As a home work it is unrivalled. 
Many ladies who have much spare time 
may profitably occupy it with lace making, 
and although working in the presence of 
friends none may be aware that the lace 
is being made for sale. Youug ladies 
lesving school who taxe up this system 
are becoming expert in an art that will 
always be useful to them either as a 
means of earning money or making laces 
for themselves which to buy in a shop 
would be extravagance and possibly be- 
yond their means. A well-dressed woman 
always appears to better advantage than 
an ill-dressed one. And real lace on 
costumes or garments always bears th 

hall-mark of genuineness against the poo 

imitation machine-made, which, alchougs 
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at first appears all right, soon loses its 
good looks. The beautiful art of lace 
making appeals to every woman, and we 
predict a successful career to the South 
Australian lace making industry as intro- 
duced by the Torchon Lace and Mercan- 
tile Agency. 


Home-made Concrete Benches 

At the establishment of Frank Garland, 
Des Plaines, Ill., the staff uses what spare 
time is available in the construction of 
concrete benches iv the different houses. 
The bench is built on the portable prin- 
ciple. Sides, bottoms, crosspieces, and 
legs are all made separately from different 
moulds, and any number of them may 
be made in advance. The bottom sections 
are hollow, with the edges tapered suffi- 
ciently to give good drainage. 

The mixture employed in the making 
of the different sections, with the excep- 
tion of the legs, is one part of cement to 
four of gravel and sand. For the legs a 
mixture of one part of cement to six or 
even eight of gravel and sand is employed. 
The side, bottom, and cross-sections are 
all re-inforced with steel rods, The dif- 
ferent moulds are used on a work bench, 
the concrete being rammed into them, 
and the steel rods laid in their positions 
during ramming. 

This construction provides a bench 
which may be moved at any time, in 
whole or part, as all sections are laid 
butt to butt, there being no cementing 
substance used other than a little mastica 
on the outside of the side pieces to give 
the appearance of solidity, and this joint 
is easily broken when required. 

One large house at the Garland estab- 
lishment has been provided with these 
benches for two years, and they have 
given every satisfaction. 
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enamelling, 


Relating to Motor Cycles. 


The motor cycle is an ideal example of 
the transmission of energy, nearly every 
ounce of power got out of an engine being 
transmitted to road tyre, the motor cycle 
being far before any other mechanical 
means in travelling where the actual 
amonnt of power developed is used at the 
point required with least loss in transmis- 
sion. Few people understand the many 
mechanical actions which have to take 
plase (on an average seventeen hundred 
t'mes a minute to secure the rated norse- 
power of a motor cycle engine). such as the 
opening and closing of inlet and exhaust 
valves ; ignition of the gas drawn into the 
cylinder through the carburettor by an 
electric spark timed to explode at the right 
moment, which can easily be seen, must be 
very exact to the fraction of a second. 
This is where the perfect design of a motor 
cycle comes in, the main essentials being 
large valves, great cooling and radiating 
surface to the cylinder, with a good re- 
liable ignition apparatus. 

Builders of motor cycles in Adelaide seem 
to bo ready to claim these advantages. The 
writer called at Messrs. Eyes & Crowle’s 
motor works in Pirie street last week, where 
he had one of their famous N.3.U. motor 
cycles explained to him. These machines 
bristle with advantages over other makes 
of engines of our knowledge, which prob- 
ably account for the good name these motor 
cycles have made in all the competitious 
they have been entered for in South Aus- 
tralia, being unbeaten to date, and having 
won and made -fastest time two years in 
succession in the South Australia Motor 
Club’s annual hill climb. On the 14th 
March last the N.S.U. motor cycles secured 
first, second, and third places, thereby 
showing the firm’s claims for superiority 
of design to have foundation, the unique 
points being very large inlet aud exhaust 
valves mechanically operated, with the 
great advantage of an additional automatic 
inlet valve for speed work and hill climbing, 
another being a gear-driven magneto en- 
closed in a grease-tight case, overcoming 
in this way the everlasting troublesome 
and unreliable eccentric cams which were 
in old designs, also the bad points in a 
chain drive for a magneto, in thatif a 
chain slipped the cogs an expert is neces- 
sary to retime the jenition, and at the 
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same time always being open to dust and 
dirt. Another big advantage is that a 
separate tool tank is provided, making it 
impossible to lose tools out of a dangling 
and burst tool bag. ‘Two brakes are fitted, 
and it is easily demonstrated that a man 
can stand over the saddle and have his 
feet on the ground on each side of the 
machine ; this, with length of wheel base, 
making these motor cycles comfortable to 
ride. easy to steer and balance in muddy 
weather. 

One of the latest improvements embodied 
in these motor cycles is the easy manner 
in which the wheels can be removed to 
enable the tyres to be repaired. Every 
rider of a motor cycle will appreciate this. 
Wide mudguards are fitted, full tool kit 
provided, brass tanks with oil and petrol 
capacity capable of doing 200 miles of road 
work, and last but not least they are 
equipped with full handle bar control 
whereby the newest novice to motor cycling 
can have full confidence that he has at all 
times complete control of his machine 
without leaving hold of the handlebars. 
We must say these motor cycles have a 
splendid appearance, being finished in four 
or five different colors for the tanks plain 
black being the standard color for the 
frame, Ease of starting is one of the first 
points every prospective motor cyclist is 
keen on, and this firm demonstrated to our 
complete satisfaction this point, and assured 
us thet anyone calling at their works would 
have every opportunity of trying these 
N.S,U. motor cycles in every way before 
purchasing in runs through the Mount 
Lofty hills or any desired direction to prove 
the statements herein contained, and can 
give reference to many travellers of some 
of the largest firms in Adelaide as to relia- 
bility and durubility. which is the largest 
factor in successful motor running We 
left their works quite convinced of the 
future for these machinos, and wish them 
every success. 


INTERESTING TO SMOKERS. 


After doing a steady day’s work either 
in the gardev, field, or store, a substantial 
meal is necessary to kesp the strength up 
and fit one for the next day’s work. After 
dinner there is nothing so soothing as a 
comfortable smoke, and it is necessary for 
the man whose means are small to get_ 
the vesy best value for his money. Tho 
well-known brand of Dramonp Toxpacco 
completely fills the bill, as it is at once 
the very best value evor offered. To those 
who like a strong tobacco the dark twist 
is most suitable, whilst for those whose 
taste is for a milder smoke the aromatic 
plugs are specially made. Whilst nearly 
all other tobaccos have been raised in 
price through the higher tariff, Dramonp 
Topaccos are still sold at the old price, 


- which is a sure guarantee the proprietors 


are doing their best to give the utmost 
benefit of their stocks to their customers, 
who seem to appreciate it, judging by the 
large increase in the sale of this fayorite 
brand. 
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The Themodist Pianola. 


Ever since the Pianola Company placed 
its first model upon the market the in- 
‘struments have been justly regarded as 
in the front rank of piano players. With 
all his inventions, however, ‘ Uncle Sam ’” 
is never satisfied until they are as perfect 
as human ingenuity and skill can make 
them, consequently improvements have 
been effected every year in the pianola 
until at the present time the company 
has registered over 320 patents in con- 
nection with the instrument. Improve- 
ments have been made in the blowing 
until it is now so light as to never fatigue 
the moat delicate performer; the motor 
action controlling the touch has been 
developed until an almost human sensi- 
tiveness has been obtained, and when 
manipulated by skilful fingers and feet, 
the pianola frequently deceives the most 
critical listener. With all this reduction 
of labor and improved action there has 
been no loss in the power and general 
effectiveness of the instrument; on the 
other hand it has steadily improved. The 
most exacting critics have, however, been 
aware that the pianola, together with all 
other mechanical players, has lacked one 
important feature—the power to bring 
out a theme when other notes are sounded 
with the melody notes. This was espe- 
cially noticeable when the melody lay in 


Phone 1030. 


the middle or bass register. By skilful 
manipulation, when the accompaniment 
came just after the melody, former instru- 
ments produced admirable results. A new 
attachment, which is by far the most 
remarkable piece of mechanism in the 
instrument, has overcome this last diffi- 
culty. This is called the themodist, which 
may now be inspected at the Pianola 
Company’s showrooms in King William 
street. With this every snbject, whether 
in single notes, double notes, or chords, 
comes out prominently without any effort 
on the part of the performer, who may, as 
formerly, concentrate his attention upon 
the expression and finish of the piece. 
Such compositions as Mendelssohn’s 
Duetto, Rubinstein’s Melody in F, and 
some of the Lizst transcriptions may be 
played with as perfect a balance of the 
parts as any concert artist would give. 
Another improvement in the new themo- 
dist pianola, which is fitted with the new 
metrostyle attachment, is a divided tracker 
board, by means of which either the treble 
or bass may be subdued, while the remain- 
ing portion of the compass is at the normal 
power. The high estimation in which the 
pianola is held by musicians is shown by 
the large number of famous artists who 
sing or play to its accompaniment, At 
the recital given at Aeolian Hall, London, 
on December 7, 1906, Miss Ada Crossley 
sang Strauss’s Allerseelen, three of Edgar’s 


Sea Pictures, and Nevin’s Maying to its 
accompaniment; and on March 22 of this 
year Miss Amy Castles gave four items, 
includin; Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Dvorak), and Solveig’s Song (Grieg(, in 
the same hall, accompauied by the metro- 
style pianola. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 

That attire has much to do with hea'th 
is beyond question. Mrs. L. Hutton, who 
is an expert in the construction of +‘ The 
Improved Health Corset,’”’ also abdominal 
belts, ladies’, gents’. and maids’ shoulder 
braces, gives absolute value in material 
and artistic design. Mrs. Hutton controls 
the depot for the manufacture and fitting 
of the above articles, as well as the 
“Champion” shoulder brace. We sin- 
cerely recommend our roaders in need 
of such to call on Mrs. L. Hutton, 13 
Selborne Chambers, Pirie street, City. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of. 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. : 
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W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


good deal of long hair on the udder, 
conditions may be improved by having 
the hair clipped. During a wet season, 
when cattle are walking around in 
muddy yards, often with udders rub- 
bing on the ground, it takes consider- 
able water to get them even in fair 
condition. In this case, after washing, 
the udders should be rubbed dry with 
a clean woollen cloth. Cleanliness of 
the milker is also extremely impor- 
taut. We should insist upon his 


Keep the Cows Clean. 

The greater part of the impurities found 
in the milk get there within a short time 
after it has been drawn from the cow and 
before it leaves the shed. Jn most sheds 
the air contains not only a large number 
of bacteria, but also many kinds of foreign 
matter. Dirt gets into the milk when in 
the shed, principally from three sources— 
from the cows, the milkers, and the air, 
In a general way (says E. W: Major, 
Professor of Animal Industry at the 
University of California) it may be said 


that the cows supply most of the dirt, 


Every milking cow should be wiped with 
a damp cloth just before milking for the 
purpose of moistening the dirt to prevent 
its falling into the pail during milking. 
Cattle soon become accustomed to this 
brushing and wiping and learn to enjoy 
it. Sometimes there is a little trouble 
when the udders are wiped with a cloth, 
because the cow gets the impression that 
she is to be milked at that time, and later, 
.when the milker comes along, she refuses 
to give down her milk as easily as usual. 
This, however, is only a temporary effect 
and wears off in a day or two. Care 
should be taken not to make the parts 
too wet, or the excess of water will drip 
* into the pail, They should be only slightly 
damped. In cases where the cow has a 


\ « 


Wearing clean overalls and washing his 
hands thoroughly just before milking. 
very one who has been arnoud dairy 
yards is familiar with the too frequent 
condition of the milkers’ overalls; spat- 
tered with milk and covered with dirt, 
they look as though they would stand 
alone. His hands, too, are generally 
dirty, and then, too, hé moistens them 
with milk to make the cow (as he thinks) 
milk more easily. The milk softens some 
of the dirt on his hands, and you can see 
it oozing out between his fingers and 
dropping off. These conditions must be 
removed if we are to have milk of good 
quality. Heifers that are trained to give 
down their milk easily when milked with 
dry hands will not cause any trouble. It 
is a fact that an animal that once becomes 
accustomed to being milked with wet 
hands will frequently be a hard milker 
with dry hands, but even she can soon be 
taught to give down freely. This is no 
theory, as the writer has had many years 
experience and knows whereof he writes. 


The Making of Dutch Cheese. 


The March number of the ‘ Agricultural 
Journal of the Cape of Good Hope’ has 
the following interesting article on the 
making of Dutch cheese :— 

Mr, R. Pape, the recently appointed 
Dairy Expert for the Transvaal, who has 
had a wide experience, gives the following 


particulars in the last issue of the Traus- 
vaal ‘ Agricultural Journal’:— 

As I have been asked how to set about 
cheese-making in this country, it may 
interest readers to hear how cheese- 
making is still carried on in Holland on 
several farms. I do not mean to say this 
method is the most up to date, yet I know 
some of the best Gouda cheese Holland 
produces is made in this way. The milk 
set for curdling immediately after milking. 
Some farmers trsnsport the milk from the 
field to the farm in a rowing boat. It 
used to be the custom to have the cheese 
tub in the boat, pour the freshly-drawn 
milk into the tub, and add the rennet— 
so that the milk was actually curdling 
during transport. This practice, however, 
is less common nowadays. For rennet an 
extract is used which is offered for sale 
by »everal rennet makers, aud this extract 
does very well. The usual temperature 
for renneting is about 86 to 90 deg. Fahr. 
or 30 to 32 deg. Centigrade. To 20 galls, 
of milk 10 drachms of rennet extract, 16 
grains of liquid coloring 1aterial, and 5 
drachms of saltpetre are added. This 
should produce a proper cnrd in about 
30 miuutes. 

The great point about cutting the curd 
is to fix the exact moment for starting 


; AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street poqrr ot op 
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Edison Gem Phonograph and 


42 Gold-mounted Records, 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s, 
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t Hours of Life 


are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 
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EASY TERMS. 
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No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement. 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. 


The EDISON 


It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


:0: 


Records, 4s. 3d. 


Bullock’ Cyéle & Phonogtaph Stores, 


Head Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches: Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


this operation. The dry flat hand 18 
pressed on the coagulated milk, and when 
this does not adhere any longer to the 
hand when gently withdrawn. the moment 
for cutting has arrived. A further test is 
to insert one finger vertically into the 
curdy mass and move the finger gently 
forward; the breaking curd shoul then 
show a perfectly smooth fracture, and 
some clear transparent serum becomes 
visible. The cutting is done with Ameri- 
can curd knives, these quite superseding 
the old-fashioned implements. The opera- 
tion lasts half an hour or thereabouts, 
In the beginning the cutting is slow and 
gentle, and is increased gradually both in 
rapidity and strength. This seemingly 
simple process is the most difficult part 
of cheese-making, and the quality of the 
cheese is affected materially by it. All 
attempts to give an exact description of 
the cutting, to serve asa strict guide for 
cheese-makers, have failed hitherto. An 
experienced cheese-maker will base the 
treatment of the curds on the observations 
he makes during the cutting, Nothing 
definite can be said about the size of the 
particles of the curd after cutting. I have 
seen them the size of peas, but I have 
seen them very much smaller indeed ; 
both yielding a good cheese in the end. 


After cutting, the cheese tub is covered 
(to prevent the loss of heat), the curd is 
allowed about five minutes to settle, and 
part of the whey is then drawn off. Then 
the mass is carefully stirred up, and 
during the stirring hot water is poured 
in for the cooking of the curd. In this 
way the temperature is raised from 96 
deg. to 100-4 deg. Fahr.; ten minntes is 
allowed immersed in hot water or hot 
whey before it is brought into contact 
with the fresh curd. Large lumps of 
curd are putin the vats, broken up by 
hand (kneading), and pressed into shape 
again by means of the hands. The-vats 
are left in the cheese tub a few moments 
for straining, and then the cheese is 
‘turned ’—taken out of the vat and re- 
placed, this time upside down. 

Next a clean dry cheese cloth is put 
round the cheese. 
vatted and put under the cheese press. 
Under the press the cheese is ‘turned’ 
a few times, and each time should be 
wrapped in a clean dry cloth, but the 
majority of makers simply wring the 
cloth before putting it round the cheese 
again. The pressure—slight in the begin- 
ning—is gradually increased till a maxi- 
mum of about 8 lbs. for 1 lb. of fresh 
cheese is reached. ‘The process takes about 


The cheese is then re-- 


12 hours. After pressure the cheese is 
taken from the vat, the cloth is removed, 
the ‘rim’ cut off and then put back again 
into the vat, upside down, After some 
time the flat surface of the cheese begins 
to chanze to a round one and the cheese 
is left in the vat till both sides are equally 
round, Then it is left to float for 36 
hours in a brine of 16 deg. Beaume (an 
instrument for desermining the density 
or specific gravity of brine), to be trans- 
ferred after this to a stronger brine of 
22 to 24 deg. Beaume for three and a half 


E. W. ATTRIDGE 


17 yesrs wlth W. F, Gray & Co., 
126 Pirie Street 
(OPPOSITE MARVAL/’S). 


Sheet Metal Worker, Plumber 
and Gasfitter. 


PUMPS. Spraying & Kalsomining Machines, 
ACETYENE GENERATORS, BATH HEATERS, 
GASOLENE MACHINES. ELECTRIC BELLS, 
BATHS and TANKS, 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed ’ 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 
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days. In the brine the cheese is turned 
‘every day. 

Next the cheese is put on shelves in 
the brining room in order to drip and dr7 
somewhat before it is brought to the 
cheese curing room proper. There it is 
placed on shelves, turned every day, and 
rubbed with a dry cloth. After three or 
four weeks the cheese is ‘ watered,’ ie,. 
placed in a tub containing pure cold 
water, left a couple of hours, and rubbed 
with a cloth. The ‘watering’ is done to 
remove the snperfluous salt in the crust- 
The ‘maturing’ of the Gouda cheese 
takes from five to eight weeks, after 
which the mould (if any) is scraped off 
and the cheese brought to the market 
for sale. 


Dairy Notes. 


Milk contaminated by filth or milk 
more or less filled with what are called 
gassy fermentations makes cheese of a 
very poor quality. 

Successful economical dairy feeding de- 
pends on the solution of the problem of 
how to feed more home-grown produce 
and less bought feeds. 

One of the laetst fads is carrot milk for 
infants. At the Fruitarian Hospital babies 
are being fed with extract of carrots, in- 
stead of extract from vows ? 

In Ceylon and neighboring countries 
on the mainland of Asia, there is a race 
of diminutive oxen which never grow to 
more than two and a half feet in height. 
Nevertheless, they are strong, swift, and 
very enduring. 

The first year is the most important in 
the education of the dairy cow. Gentle- 
ness is as important as good management. 

Sour cream tastes the same as sweet, 
for there is no fat lost by the formation 
of lactic acid in the former. 

Mr. F. Henrickson, Sharon, writes :— 
J have on several occasions read remedies 
for scours in calves, all of which no doubt 
are effective, but at the same time cost 
money, and are not always at hand in the 
bush. I wish to point out to the readers 
a very simple cure. and one every dairy- 
man easily can grow on the farm, and, at 
the sume time, being an ornament on any 
place or garden—namely, pomegranates. 
Take half of an ordinary fruit, chop it 
up, seeds aud all, and boil in about J pint 
of milk or water; boil it down to about 
}-pint, and give it to the sick animal in a 
bottle. One dose, I have found, will cure 
it. if not, give it again in a day or two’s 
time Gather all the fruits when ripe, 
cut them up in thin slices, and sun dry 
them, and they will keep for a long time, 
and always be on hand.—‘ Queensland 
Agricultural Journal’ 


—————— sss 
: Subscribe to the ‘Australian Gardener,” 
only 3s 6d per annum, posted to any 
address “ Subscriptions begin at any time 
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HARRY F-. KING, 


Licensed Land Broker, 


House, Land, Estate, Financial, and 
Insurance Agent. 


29 Pistie Chamber's Pirie St. Wdelaide 


Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission. 


All Real Property Act business attended -to. 


Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other documents 
prepared. 


Transfer of Crown Leases a speciality, 


Money to Lend ot Freehold and other Approved 


Security in Sums to Suit Borrowers. 


Several Nice Farms and Gardens for Sale. 


Plant Notes. 


Czntropoaon Luoyana.+-Where odd 
plants are required, to make the green- 
houses interesting, this is indeed a good 
subject. 1t belongs to the Campanula 
order, and is easily cultivated. It should 
be propagated annually and grown on in 
ordinary good soil. The flowers, which 
are borne in panicles at the points of the 
shoots and along the shoot at the axil of 
each leaf, are both curious and showy. 
the color being a bright rose. It should 
be grown in a temperature of about 60 
degrees. 


GuaproLus Taconic.---This is a variety 
of gladiolus raised in America, and is 
described as follows :—Bright lively pink, 
flecked and striped with shades of the 
game color, the petals lightening to the 
faintest blush in the throat. ‘The mark- 
ings on the lower petals are deep crimson, 
running into a thin strip of pale lemon 
yellow. ‘Plant vigorous and flowers large, 
10 to 12 being in bloom at the same time. 
Under ordinary garden cultivation it at- 
tains a height of from 44 to 5 feet. 


and artistic varieties. 


It is 
described as one of the most beautiful 


REINWARDTIA TRIGYNA is a shrubby 
plant of considerable merit for conserva- 
tory decoration. The flowers, which are~ 
of a fine yellow color, are produced in 
winter and the plant continues to bloom 
well for some time. The greatest difficulty 
in the culture of this plant is the obtain- 
ing of the cuttings. Some of the plants 
should be cut back. The young shoots 
do not make good cuttings, as they do 
not branch enough, and will usually 
flower prematurely. This plant when in 
flower is rather fugacious, but if grown 
in a temperature of 45 to 50 degrees the 
flowers will be found to last much longer. 
It belongs to the Linum order, although 
when in flower people have admired it 
and mistaken it for an cenothera ; and at 
first sight it does resemble some of the 
evening primroses. 


E. BLACKEBY, 
BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
- 226 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


“CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY. — 
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s0UTH AUSTRALIAN 
CYGLE DEPOT. 


lineata tO RS tN EE 


Royal Enfield Cycles, £10 10s. to £20. 
Beeston Cycles, £8 10s. to £16. 


Liberal Terms. 


Exceptional Guarantee. 


ily Fhunmndie St., Adelaide 


Guoxintas IN FramEs.—Many florists 
grow gloxinias for the flowers exclusively 
and those who do so will find less trouble 
in growing these plants for that purpose 
in frames than in pots continuously in 
greenhouses. When frame culture is de- 
cided upon for a certain number it will 
be well to select the required number of 
bulbs, picking out the largest and oldest 
from the stock, and keeping them back 
until it is absolutely necessary to start 
them. When that is the case proceed in 
the same way as if the plants were in- 
tended for pot culture finally. The plants 
may be placed in the soil prepared for 
them in the frames when the temperature 
outdoors can be relied npon to suit their 
requirements. Careful watering is fnlly 
as necessary for the successful cultivation 
of gloxinias in frames as it is in the case 
of pot culture indoors. The glass should 
be provided with moveable shade for the 
protection of the plants from the. direct 
sunlight during part of the day, 


Goop Opportunities. — The road° to 
success is built:upon a good foundation. 
Messrs. Priest & James, land agents, of 
30 Pirie street, Adelaide, are offering 
some bargains in orangeries, orchards 
gardens, etc., also some attractive city 
and suburban ‘residences and investments. 
' The firm have also paid considerable at- 
tention to dairy, poultry, and lucerne 
farms, and we confidently recommend 


those seeking property of any kind to 
call on Messrs. Priest & James, who will 
arrange to drive intending purchasers to 
inspect, free of charge. 


ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE.— Good speci- 
men plants of Adiantum Farleyense are 
well worth striving for, and the frequency 
with which such plants are seen nowa- 
days indicates that after all a great deal 
of strife is not necessary in the work of 
producing such, rather that their simple 
requirements are more commonly under- 
stood, and once understood rigidly at- 
tended to. One of the very best growers 
of this beautiful fern adds not a particle 
of sand or leaf mould to the soil used in 
potting after the first shift, using instead 
nothing but the best fibrous loam, adding 
just a dash of lime. Drainage is of the 
utmost importance in the growing of A. 
Farleyense, and the beet method of sup- 
plying drainage is that of placing a small 
pot inverted over the hole in the bottom 
of the larger one into which the'plant is 
to be put, then placing several pieces: of 
broken pots around and over the one in- 
verted, and over all a little dry‘sphagnum 
moss. 


Some of the cactus dahlias are suitable 
and effective for cut flower work. Flowers 
of one distinct color are the most desirable 
for decorstive purposes, and there are 
many of these to select from. 


MESSRS. MALCOLM REID & OO. 


We have much pleasure in placing be- 
fore our readers the invitation of Messrs. 
Malcolm Reid & Co. to send for their 
illustrated catalogue. This book shows 
selections from the enormous variety of 
goods they stock, also new patterns and 
novelties ‘he rapid growth of their 
business is a sufficient guarantee of the 
attention and satisfaction they give their 
patrons. Intending customers are respect-~ 
fully requested not to cut out the design, 
but to give the number and price of any 
article required. 


Geo. K. A. Goslin, 


Hairdresser & Tobacconist, 


296 Rundle Street East. 


Under! new management: Completely: 
renovated. No waiting, Cleanliness and 
civility maintained, 

Best: Brands of: Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked, A-trial solicited. 

All papers. Agent for the: ‘ Australian 
Gardener,’ 
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TREAT. 


ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 


Aromatic Gold Bar, 5s. 6d. lb. Dark, 5s. Ib. 
Nothing better to be had, 


WEIGHT 


=== 


—S 


Mt 


Enterprise Twist Tobacco, 3s. 3d. lb 


HIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 


Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 3d. lb. 


The Old-Establlshed Lines cannot be beat, Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth— 


N. SOLOMONS, 44 and 43 Arcade, Adelaide. 


To Correspondents. 


“ Forget-me-not.”—The origin of the 
popular name of this plant is a pretty 
legend. A gallant knight and his ladylove 
were walking on the bank of the Danube 
when she espied the pretty little flower in 
the water. The knight ventured in to get 
it, but the water was so deep and the 
undercurrent so strong thut, encumbered 
with armour, he could ‘not regain the 
bank. As he disappeared he threw the 
flower to his love and exclaimed, ‘ Vergess 
mein nicht ’—forget-me-not. 


“ Trrigator.’—Your question covers a 
lot of ground, like your watering. Water 
is essential to the life of plants it is true 
but you must not forget that water is not 
everything. While you may keep your 
plants alive with water, they probably do 
not thrive because the atmosphere is not 
right. Water from the clouds ls very dif- 
ferent from water out of a tap. : 


ATTENTION is directed to the adver- 
tisement of Stott & Hoare in this month’s 
issue. This firm are the sole agents in 
South Australia for the Remington Stan 
dard Typewriter, some hundreds of these 
typewriters being used by the leading 
Government, mercantile, and legal offices. 
The Remington was the first typewriter 
placed on the market over thirty years 
ago. The new Remin,ton billing and 
invoicing typewriter is having a very 
large sale, and numbers of them are being 
used for invoicing by many of the prin- 
cipal firms in the city. This typewriter 


_is a great saver, making out the invoice, 


' day-book, and cartnotes at one writing. 
, Another department, which should be of. 


b 


special interest to growers, is the type- 
writing copying office conducted by 
Messrs. Stott & Hoare, This branch of 
_the business undertakes the typewriting 
of circular lists of flowers, bulbs, etc., at 


“very reasonable rates (sea advertisement. 


‘on. page 18). 


THe decorative type of dahlia is well 
worthy of the consideration of all classes 
of growers possessing as it does in many 
of the varicties beloaging to it points of 
surpassing merit. Dahlias of this type are 
usually borne on stems superior to those 
of the cactus type for florists’ uses. 


STRANG & CO. 
Tailors | 


AND 


WMercers, 


30 Gawler } Place, 


OPPOSITE Y.M.C.A. 
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Orchards Gardens, Orangeries, &e, 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand fiver 


Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne and Dairy Properties. 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the latter with few acres 


attached 


Clients driven to inspect, free cf charge. 


PRIEST & JAMES, 


LAND AGENTS, 


BO Pirie St., 


Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


Poultry Yard. 


Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last issue). 


CHICKEN-Pox or Warts, 


The above is a blood disease, unknown 
in England and other temperate climates, 
is most virulent in South Africa, is pre- 
valent in various parts of the Common- 
wealth, and particularly aronnd Sydney. 
Mild cases have been seen in New Zealand, 
and although of frequent occurrence in 
the Southern States of America, it is in a 
‘simple form, and not regarded with any 


danger as here, where late hatched chicks 
succumb to it in thousands annually, In 
India, South Africa, and America it is 
known as chickenpox, and in Australia 
as warts, affecting chickens ‘only, usually 
appearing in the autumn, most cases oc- 
curring in the month of April. The 


Do Poultry Pay ? 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
can be made to lay a large number 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very handsomely « ** KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. 


To be had fron Stcrekeepers, or from 


R. G. LILLYWHITE. Sole Agent, 
’Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers. 


younger chickens usually succumb to it 
while in those of from three months and 
upwards deaths are rare, 


It is communicable from one to another, 
geuerally going right through a yard, even 
in birds which the owner theught had 
escaped, Such might not be the case, as 
the attack in different subjects is so 
extreme that one bird’s head and eyes 
may become a mass of eruption, while, in 
another, of the same brood, the only 
visible symptoms may be a ruffled appear- 
ance of the plumage, and languid gait, 
but when caught the subject may be just 
as feverish as the most severe case, This 
leads some breeders to think that in a 
country in which chicken-pox occurs, like 
the measles in children, every one is ex- 
pected to take them, and in the latter there 
are cases so mild that it is not unusual 
for a pareut to say that a child never had 
the measles, when such may have been in 
a form unnoticeable. The breeders who 
contend that warts or chicken-pox attack 
every chicken in the yard, point to the 
fact that although understood to attack 
chickens only, there are instances of adult 
birds taking it, these exceptions being 
cases which escaped it in chickenhood, 
and all evidence points to the disease 
occurring only once in the same chicken, 
or in other words, chickens which have 
had the disease become immune to further 
attacks, and seldom or ever does it occur 
more then once in the same individual 
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A peculiar feature of the ailment is that 
while adult fowls are rarely affected, birds 
imported from England to any of the 
Sydney suburbs usually take it, but not 
until the season of its appearance among 
the chicks. That is, fowls arriving in say 
May, June, or July take the disease in 
the following March or April, the season 
when it is most rife; indeed it is nothing 
unusual to see the English birds covered 
with the eruptions, every other adult in 
the yard being free, the inference being 
that the latter had it during chickenshood 
and are thus immune from further attacks, 
Ill effects rarely result to adult birds, but 
many instances occur of chickens, when 
better of the disease, having during its 
course acquired roup or other ailments. 

The first noticeable symptoms are small 
pale eruptions or warts appearing about 
the eyes, head, and nostrils, gradually 
extending over the comb, and eyes, some 
specimens becoming actually blind, when 
they have to be hand fed till the eruption 
or scab ripensand falls off, while sometimes 
the case is so severe that one or both eyes 
are totally destroyed. 

Mrs Lance Rawson, the authoress of the 
“Australian Poultry Book” 1898, then 
residing in Queensland, told the writer 
that warts were the most terrible scourge 
that Queensland poultry-keepers were 
subject to. In her work she says, “I 
conclude that warts are peculiar to the 
warmer parts of the colonies, as I have 
never seen it in the colder parts. It 
comes like a scaly eruption, generally 
about the head, eyes, and nostrils, and 
by degrees the whole head is covered, the 
chickens frequently going blind, and if 
not hand fed will die of starvation. It is 
wonderfully infectious, seeming to be in 
the air. I once had three chickens affected, 
and isolated them at once, but in ten 
days I had thirty in the same state. The 
disease has baffled and disheartened many 
poultry men, 20 or 30 per cent. of the 
chickens frequently being lost.’’ 

In America, the disease, when it occurs 
is of so mild a form as not to waraent any 
college experiments, and is dealt with 
lightly in a book on poultry diseases of 
that country, as follows :—“Chicken pox 
is known by the scabby ulcers appearing 
on any part of the body, and principally 


The Missing Link. 
“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 
Cased and sent anywhere. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 


ANGAS S8T., ADELAIDE. 
TEL, 76. 
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on the head and wings. The ulcers exude 
a liquid, and present themselves in masses 
and have no great depth. Together with 
the eruption the bird shows great thirst, 
and a rise of temperature.” 

Lewis Wright. the well known English 
authority, says;—‘ The diseaae is rare in 
England, but frequent in hot climates, 
such as the Cape, Australia, and America. 
It begins with a whity brown excrescence 
near the base of the beak, and extends 
rapidly, becoming yellowish as it does 
so. It also invades the head and neck, 
Tf the nodules are broken, they exude 
matter, The complaint is manifestly 
contagious, and isolation and disinfection 
are the first measures.” 

The first symptom is the fever, or incu- 
bation stage, and rarely observed. After 
this the rash or eruptions appear; they 
then grow and spread, change appearance 
gradually, ripen, become scabby and dry 
and ultimately fall off, but not infre- 
quently, as with children, leaving some 
ill results. We have.yet no knowledge of 
the extent of the fever stage of the disease. 
The observant poultry.man will, how- 
ever, witness a complete change in 
the droppings of the fowls, the well- 
known appearance of that from healthy 
fowls being changed-to a soft yellowish 
matter, at once indicative of ill-health. 
The eruption then follows, and, altnough 
locally termed warts, such term can only 
be applied to the later stages of the disease 
when the eruptions become dry and scabby 
These at the commencement are small, 
pink in colour and of irregu!ar size, and 
most noticeable on the comb, which in- 
crease in size ultimately running into one 
another, resulting in a large patch of 
eruptions, which in the ordinary course 
would soon dry up aud fall off. Rather 
than this, however, when the ripening 
stage is reached they become itchy, the 
fowls scratch the healing spots. the scab 
is prematurely removed leaving a raw 
patch of flesh which is further irritated 
by mosquitoes, the three or four weeks 
stage of the disease being thus frequently 
lengthened into double that time, and 
often with the loss of one or both eyes. 
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It most often happens that chicken-pox 
brings other ailments, roup and diarrhcea 
frequently resulting and contributing to 
great mortality. 

_ In the whole history of poultry diseases 
in this country few have received such 
varied and contradictory treatment as has 
chicken-pox or warts. 

In almost every instance the fact. has 
been overlooked that the disease is one 
of the blood, and that these eruptions 
have to go through a stage of growth, 
terminating in the ripening of the pox, 
consequently the remedial measures, just 
as with measles and chicken-pox in human 
beings, must be those of an internal nature, 
Together with the many things on the 
market for this disease, almost every 
poultry-man has some home remedy, or 
as he is pleased to call it a cure. One 
man told ine he cured his fowls by rub- 
ing on the sores grease and ashes; another 
that gunpowder and grease was voo0d; 
another cured some Leghorns with kero- 
sene, and giving sulphur pills. The fact 
remains that several of the above admit - 
that they could not cure the very small 
chickens, while it is quite possible that 
those of larger growth which they claim 
to have cured would in the absence of any 
treatment have recovered. 

Mre. Lance Rawson, the Queensland 
authority, evidently realised this when 
she says ‘I think the disease is a blood 
disorder and the only remedy I have 
found is to mix plerty of sulphur in their 
food, and give them a good deal of boiled 
vegetables every day.” Lewis Wright 
saysthe same thing viz, “That small 
doses of sulphur should be given internally 
with tonics and green food, and the spots 
painted with a 2 per cent. of formalin. 
When the disease is first noticed an aper- 
ient should be given.” 

(To be continued). 
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Table Poultry Crosses. 


According to the manager of one of the 
large London hotels, English poultry is 
not equal to the best Continental. 
Naturally the opinion of our breeders, 
fatteners, and poulterers, differs from this 
_ 
THE CHEAPEST and BEST HOUSE 

IN THE CITY for 


Ladies’ & Children’s Clothing, 
also Ties, Collars, etc,, etc., 
for Men’s Wear. 


All necessaries of all varieties in stock. 


Country Visitors to the City and Show 
are ccrdially invited to call. 


65 Pirie Street, 


CORNER GAWLER PLACE. 
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Insure against Serious Loss 
Through a Breakdown. 


Everybody who uses Tools or Machinery has something broken occasionally. _ The 
Farmer in the midst of his harvest loses a part of his crop because he has to wait for 
repairs ; the Manufacturer loses hundleds of pounds whilst his 1achinery lies ille, for a 
part that costs only a few shillinys to 1epair. WELDARINE IS QUITE EASY ‘ro 


USE. EVERY SEI Is COMPLETE. 


BEFORE WELDING, 


Large Set, 25/-; by post, 26/6. Small Set, 


15/-; by post, 16/6. Full instructions with 


every Set. 


Weldarine 


Weld Cast 


is 
Guaran- 
teed to 


Iron. 


reer 
AFTER WELDINGs | 


: ‘Weldarine Agency— 
JOHN REID & SONS, LIMITED, 


Gresham Street, Adelaide. 


dictum, and if they are biased in their 
own favour, so tov, possibly is the manager 
aforesaid, himself a foreigner. But, 
leaving this vexed question, there is no 
doubt that our poultry keepers do not 
make the best of the valuable table breeds 
we possess. We have in the Dorking the 
finest table fowl in the world, for while 
some of the Continental breeds may equal 
it in flavour, none can equal it in size. 
lt is this conbination of size and delicacy 
of flesh which makes the Dorking un- 
rivaled. We have also the Indian game, 
the olld English game, and two newer 
‘made’ breeds, the Faverolle and the 
Orpington, and last. but not least, the 
Sussex fowl in which the Dorking strain 
predominates. ; rs 

Though the Dorking is unsurpassed for 
the table, very few ure sent to market and 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
7° BOOT, GO TO THE” <: 


CENTRAL Boor PaLack 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. A trial 
‘solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed. 


for a good reason, It is more profitable 
to cross it. The pure Dorking is a .slow 
giower and the chicks rather delicate, 
The breed, too will not flourish on heavy 
land; but where the soil is suitable 
country gentlemen who wish to have the 
best quality of poultry served at their 
tables should keep Dorkings and nothing 
else. The Faverolle now so popular is 
nothing but a crossed Dorking, and its 
origin is interesting. It comes. from 
France, from the department of Eure-et- 
Loir, the home of the Houdan. This ig 


one of the districts in France, where . 


poultry raising is an important industry. 
The poultry breeders sought to improve 
on the Houdan as a table fowl, so they 
crossed it with the Dorking. and also 
with the hght Brahma, and the Fayerolle 
was the result. It is an exceptionally 
hardy breed, and flourishes where others 
do badly. For instance, it is largely kept 
ir Ireland, and, unlike some other breeds 


has acclimatised itself there The Houden~ 


can never be a hardy breed owing to its 
crest which gets wet and retains the 
water in rainy weather, and though the 
French Houdan, bred chiefly for market, 
has not the huge crest of ourshow variety 
of that name, yet this decorative feature 
is a defect from the utility point of view. 
The Faverolle has a beard and muffs, but 
no crest. T'wo or three years back an 
interesting test was made of the relative 
merits of the Dorking and the Faverolle. 
Two lots of chickens, one of each, were 
brought up side by side. At about four 
months old, when big enough for the table 


the Fayerolles weighed more than the 
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Dorkings, but three months later the 
Dorkings had beaten them. 

The valueofa hardy quick growing 
reed like the Faverolle is obvious, It 
is.also greatly used for crossing, and, 
curiously enough, is crossed with. the 
Dorking. According to the general rule it 
is unwise to cross two breeds more or less 
related, but in practice breeders find this 
cross very satisfactory. As also they do 
that of the Dorking and Buff or White 
Orpingtons. The latter owe their table 
quality to the Dorking strain in them. 
The logic of the matter seems to be that 
the more Dorking blood in a table fowy 
the better. Another Dorking cress is the 
Dorking-Brahma, which has the reputa- 
tion of producing the largest framed 
chickens. Such breeds as the Dorking, 
Langshan, Orpington, and crossed with 
the Hondan would be an ideal fowl for 
crossing for table, but for its dark-colored 
legs, which for some unknown reason the 
market penalises, birds with white feet 
and shanks being preferred, 

‘The game cross—that is to say, the 
Indian, and the «ld English—is very 
popular with any of the breeds n med 
above. The modern or exhibition game 
should be avoided when breeding for the 
table. Possibly the most successful of any 
cross is the Indian game- Dorking. On all 
Occasions ercept the last it has won the 
cup given for the best pair of cross-bred 
fowls at Smithfield Club table poultry 
shows Farmers and other poultry keepers 
who wish to breed for market should use 
one or other of the crosses [ have indi- 
cated. There are other breeds and crosses 
which will produce good table fowls, but 
they will not fetch so much when mar- 
keted, and cost just as much to fatten,.— 
The * Field.” 


Up-to-date Tailors 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


— 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


— 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
-application... 


A. BROWN & GO: 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace. 
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EprroriaL, 


EDITORIAL. 


Tne June number of “THe AustRaLIAN 
GARDENER” contains thirty-two pages. 
This success in the publication is beyond 
our expectations, and the generous re- 
sponse of our clients and subscribers to 
enterprise of all concerned is exceedingly 
gratifying. We yeild with great good will 
to the demand upon our space and are 
‘quite prepared to extend the publication 
by an equal number of pages every issue 
to keep pace with the wishes of the public 


demand for a publication so full of prac- 


tical matter to the producer, from a com- 
mercial point of view, and those who read 
for information upon subjects of interest 
in the garden, on the farm, and the dairy. 
This extension of the publication will 
now go on until it stands iu the forefront 
of technical literature and we shall be 
able to present to our readers the cheapest 
and best of its kind in the States. As the 
means for advertising produce, agricul- 
tural requirements, and the thousand and 
one accessories to homes in and around 
the city and in country life there is per- 
haps no better medium, In addition to 
this the buyers and sellers of land for 
farming, gardening, and suburban settling 
will find in the columns of the GARDENER 
information where to go and who to goto 
for the best advice. 

The articles come from the best sources 
and are in all eases absolutely reliable. 
This month the kitchen gardener will 
find just what he wants to know abou t 
vegetable growing, We never could under 
stand why the kitchen in every house that 
has a yard or two of ground to spare 
should not be supplied with fresh vege 
tables. Any man or woman can scatter a 


CONTAINS— 


The Dairy— 
The Kicking Cow. 
After-birth in Cows. 
What a Grade of Buttor Means. 


The Farm — 
Science in Agriculture. 
Giving Medicine to Hoeses. 
Reinforced Concrete Silo. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


few peas and beans about on a bit of 
turned up ground, and they will grow 
into a dish of vegetables that cannot be 
bought from the greengrocer. We do 
not advocate such a means of growing 
vegetables but merely mention it to show 
how easy it is todo For instance, a piece 


of ground 4 or 5 feet long and a foot wide 


will grow enough mustard and cress to 
keep the table supplied with a delicate 
bit of salading for cold meat for weeks. 
How much nicer it is to have a tasty bit 


ef salading of mustard and cress, or 


lettuce, or radishes, than simply dry cold 
meat alone. The trouble is a mere 
nothing but pleasure in the day’s routine, 
and the result is alike gratifying and 
pleasant. This, too, is not only for to-day 
or to-morrow, but can be carried on all 
through the year. Hvery month we pub- 
lish the list of good things to be had for 


the dining table, 


Nobody likes to be without flowers for 
the house both inside and outside, but 
the yreatest satisfaction is always found 
in having some, if not all, of the best. 
Why not. Buy them? Well, yes, some 
people find some pleasure in spending 
money on the purchase of flowers. We 


‘have nothing to say against that, It is 
But we 


good business for the florist. 
have alot to say about the pleasure of 
growing flowers, the best, the prettiest, 
the daintiest, and the freshest flowers for 


the front garden, the side garden,. the © 


back garden, on the fences, over the out- 
houses, all over the house in fact. Every- 
where there should be flowers to gladden 
the heart and please the eye. They cost 
so little and give so much pleasure. Now 
is the time to get the bulbs growing for 


the earliest dawning of spring. Have a | 


succession of them. Put some in every 


geranium in it. 


no recreation in the wide world 


The Orchard— 
Treatment of Orange Trees. 
Arsenate of Lead Spraying. 


The Poultry Yard— ; 
Diseases of Fowls : Chicken-pox, 
Beware of Carbolic Acid, 


The Young Folks— 
The Life Story of the Common Arum, 


&e, &., &e. 


week and flowers will come and keep on 
coming without a break. Thr article on- 
raising plants from seed will tell the gar- 
dener how to do it. The old-time Ger- 
anium has an article all to itself. Was 
there ever a garden anywhere withont a 
But do not be content 
with one or half a dozen. Have a lot, and 
have them all of the best. It is just as 
easy to grow the best as the worst. Any 
nurseryman will tell you that. He will 
also be only too happy to tell you the 
how and when and why. Ask him. He © 
won’t mind in the least, and you will be — 
good friends for ever after. It is his 
business to make friends, to encourage 
them to know things, and it is your 
business to find out things that will — 
make life happier than it is. There is 
so grati- 
fying as gardening. : : 
The young folks are again remembere 
in this issue. We have received many 


‘pleasing references to this column intro- 


duced last month. All children are fond — 
of flowers. and all children should be 


taught to grow them. They never forget 


it, and itis part of a lifelong education 
which gives them perhaps more genuine 
satisfaction than anything else they may 
have learned, eae 
Agriculture is well looked after in this. 
issue, and some interesting information 
may be gleaned from this source. . 


The article on diseases of fowls which 


has found so mnch favor amongst poultry — 


keepers is continued. A warning regard- 


ing the use of carbolic acid is given. 
~The Orchardist has two articles: that 


‘will repay him’ to read, especially the- 


fortunate proprietor of an orangery. > 
The Dairy is also supplied with somo. 
useful information. ; 
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TREE ONION. 


Operations for the Month. 


Although we are now in mid-winter, 
the winter in this State is generally so 
mild, when comparing it to such winters 
as those experienced in Canada, other 

parts of North America, and the northern 
portions of Europe, that we have no diffi- 
culty in raising a sufficient supply of 
nearly all the best sorts of vegetables 
that can be grown. ~ 

_ Artichoke, Globe. — Some suckers. or 
young plants may be put out during the 

month, but this may be delayed, if neces- 
sary, until nearer spring. Plant about 


3 feet apart, and if the soil is dry, they — 
had better be well watered after planting. ~ 


Artichoke, Jerusalem.—This is quite a 
-differeut vegetable to the above, and in 
- no way related to it. and properly speak- 
ing is not an artichoke at all. It is a 
native of Brazil. It is a remarkably easy 
vegetable to grow, and will succeed on 
almost any kind of soil if it be well dug 
and well manured with old rotten manure, 
Over-manuring is apt to cause the stalks 
to grow too rank, and then the tubers 
will not be so plentiful. It is an excellent 
vegetable, as well as a wholesome one, 
and it should be grown in every vegetable 
garden. The tubers had better be planted 
as soon as they can be obtained, as they 
will not keep out of the ground for any 
length of time. Make rows about 3 feet 
apart, and plant the tubers along these 
rows about 1 foot apart, and about 5 
inches deep. Cover with soil and keep 
free from weeds. Endeavours ‘are being 
made by seedsmen in Europe to raise 
tubers as smooth as possible, and it is 
most probable their efforts will be crowned 

_ with success. 
Beans, Kidney.—These may be sown 


in the warmest parts of the State, and 


_-only in places free from frosts, _ 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Beans, Broad.—The present month is a 
suitable time to sow to any extent. This 
vegetable prefers a stiff soil, but will sue- 
ceed fairly well in any soil if it be well 
manured. Sulphate of lime will be found 
to improve the quality of the beans eon- 
siderably. Superphosphate of lime is also 
useful. Manures rich in nitrogen should 
be avoided. : 

Cabbage ---Sow a sufficient quantity of 
seed to meet requirements. Sow alsc some 
seed of the red or pickling cabbage, for it 
will be found to be useful. The pickling 
may be done without any difficulty. The 
cabbage should be cnt up into fine cross- 
slices, and covered well with salt for about 
three days or more. The salt should be 
rubbed well into the cabbage occasionally. 
Then place the cut-up cibbage in pickle- 
jars, and pour in and cover with boiling 
vinegar. Allow it to cool, and then cork 
the bottles securely. This may be used at 
once. They may be planted out as required. 

Endive.—Sow a little seed in the warm 
parts of the State. It is a native of a 
warm climate, and therefore succeeds well 
in warm places, although some varieties 
will grow well almost anywhere. 


EARLY SHORTHORN CARROT. ~ 


Carrot.— Sow a few rows of this useful 
vegetable, and thin out former sowings, 
The small. carrots thinned out need not 
be thrown away, for they cin be used in 
soups, Try Harly Shorthorn variety. 

Leek.—This is a good, useful, and whole- 
some vegetable, and should be grown 
largely. Sow a good quantity of seed in a 
seed-bed. - If any fair-sized seedlings aro 
available, plant them out in very richly- 


-manured shallow trenches. Some of the 


best varieties are London Flag and im- 
proved Musselburg. The trenches should 
be about 18 inches apart, and the young 
leeks should be planted deep in the soil,. 


‘about 9 inches apart. The leek isa greedy — 


fetder, and needs abundance of manure 


-and water to bring it to the greatest 
perfection. ; 
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. Lettuce.—Sow a little seed, and plant 


out strong seedlin s from the seed bed. - 


Remove them carefully, and, if possible, 
without breaking their roots. Sy 

Onions, ~--Sow a little seed, and attend 
to seedlings which are coming up from 
former sowings. They must be kept quite 
free from weeds. Thin out as the plants 
become strong. Spread a dressing of soot 
and salt, half and half, about the young 
onions. 

Parsnip.—Sow a little seed; thin out 
former sowings, and keep down the weeds 
as they grow. RES 


SEA KALE, 


Peas —Sow largely, in rows about 3 — 


feet apart. When the plants are about 3 
or 4 inches high, stick in some light brush 
or sticks alongs the rows for the peas to 
climb over. Be careful not to make the 
brush too dense and thick or the plants 
cannot grow. The seed should be put 
about 4 inches apart in drills, which 
should be about 3 or 4 inches deep, but 
not more. : 


Radish.— Sow small quantities of several — 


sorts. Some are round and others long. 
Use them before they become large and 
hard. 


Herbs.—Divide any old plants and 
_ replant. i bse 


Salad Plants, such as mustard and cress 
and radishes, may be sown from time to 


time ag required. Tender radishes are : 


always useful, but all that are hard. pithy, 
or overgrown shonld be pulled up and 
thrown to the pigs or chickens. 


Muirden College, 
CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502, 


COMMONWEALTH CLERICAL 
EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


Intending Candidates should consult the 
Prineipal (Mr. Muirden) with reference to 
this examination. i 

SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
boing formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. — : 


Send for particulars to the College, and 


lose no time in joining one or other of the 


Classes if you would ensure success. 


; 
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MALCOLM REID & Co. 
General Furnishers and Ironmongers. | 64 


h: Lina ae (Osi Ce stlaa dds Kinch nd 2h Raa laden Daan 
i : ted Catalogue, sent free and post paid to any address. We guarantee all Our Goods to be made of Seasoned 
MEE Oe Ct ir ERS cRset eng et and if the goods are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways. 
d z All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 


i 


We furnish your Dining Room, as 
shown, for 


£12 19s. 6d.,- 


consisting of the following :— 


| 
THAT uaa ALA 


1 Sideboard, with 3 bevelled mirrors, 
{ 4 High-backed Chairs, 

2 Arm Chairs, 

1 Couch and Cushions, 

1 Bamboo Table, , 

1 +5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Oceasional Table, 

1 Overmanile, 


' 
Bl exexea} Il) Ch 


Tm 


| Hearthrug, 

8 yards Floorcloth, 
_ 1 Fender and Fireirons, 
=} 1 Curtain Pole. 
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Lyraphone _ 
, Phonograph _ 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 
The most perfect veproducing — 
machine ever placed on the market’ ciety sch 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary a3] 
standard size gold moulded records. | se 
_ Tue Stent Motor ‘is simple, yet. | 
strong, the spring itself: being of | 
finest quality tempered steel. The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction PER- 
FECTRY IN TIMR. Y 
> The, nickel-plated Reproducer: is , 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 
The nickel-plated horn is of new design, with 
' fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. tis =~ 
- fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to _ 
Reproducer through falling off record. — 
Recorps.—We supply gold-mounted records: _ 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
ete., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. per 
dozen. - Latest Lists post free. t 


‘Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown,-1}-inch oe : Hon fine tite ae: ‘ ia 
opi i { IS.  6-pi DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
ae »pillars, Nickel a8 Brass Sen £3 Boe anes Spee: EEN aroma tay eae obs Bee 
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» =< eo) Secs 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s, each 
FA wuit Trees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, ]?lum, etc 
HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, 


Gladiolus. 


Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


es FE EE p DB) =) 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great up selon 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
: 73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. — 


The Flower. Garden. : 


MINIATURE SUNFLOWER $ STELLA., 


The Sunflower. 


[By J. Cronin.] 


Helianthus—the Sunflower—is a genus 
containing about fifty species of annual 
and perennial herbaceous plants, found 
native in America, the majority occurring 
in North America. Most of the species 
and their varieties are tall growing plants, 
producing large flowers yellow in color 
in their ray florets, the disc florets vary- 
ing in the different species. The annual 
kinds are well known and popular garden 
plants of easy culture and ornamental 
value; among them are many improved 
forms, of which the miniature sunflowers 
are possibly of most value, producing as 
they do quantities of flowers of moderate 


or small size that are very effective in the 
garden beds and useful for decorative 
purposes as cut flowers. Among the 
perennial kinds are many that are worthy 
of cultivation in any garden, the later 
raised florists’ varieties being especially 
fine. Double and single forms exist in 
both the annual and perennial types, and 


‘although the color of the flowers is uni- 


formly ysllow there is a dea. of variation 
in the different groups or varieties. 

‘The common sunflower (Helianthus 
annuus) is a plant of considerable eco- 
nomic importance and is largely culti- 
vated in Europe, Asia, and America for 
its seeds. According to The Agricultural 
Ledger,’ 1907, No. 1, an area of 216,000 
acres is devoted to sunflower culture in 
Europe alone, the average return being 
ronndly stated at about 50 bushels of 
seeds per acre. In Russia where the sun- 
flower is most extensively cultivated the 
seeds are eaten, raw or cooked, or used 
for the extraction of oil which is said to 
be excellent for table use, and may be 
substituted for salad or olive oil for all 


domestic purposes. The seeds are also of ' 


considerable value as food for birds, and 
are largely used in America for fattening 
poultry. The oil cake which remains after 
expression of the oil forms a valuable 
cattle food, being of great nutritive value 
and easily digested, while the leaves and 
stalks also possess highly nutritious pro- 
perties, 

From data derived from experiments 
and analyses of the plant it is evidsnt 
that the sunflower requires a fertile soil, 
and that during cultivation it is elso 
necessary to maintain the fertility of the 
soil upon which the plant makes consider- 
able drain. > 

Any fair garden soil is suitable, if well 
and deeply worked and manured. Although 
he sunflower is a plant that wiil thrivet 


_to theis height—about two feet. 


Telephone 350 


fairly in poor soils, and with limited 
supply of moisture, it is found that a 
moderate supply of manure and either. 
good cultivation, to conserve moisture, or 


irrigation. is necessary to obtain maximum 


results. The soil for the reception of the 
annual kinds should be prepared some 
time prior to the season for sowing seeds 
in spring. September is the most suitable 
month for such sowing, eerly or late, 
according to liability to frost. The soil 
should be finely broken and divided 
before sowing and the seeds sown at a 
depth of about 2-ins The tall varieties 


' HELIANTHUS GLOBULOUS FISTULOSUS., 


are suitable for growing in masses at the 
back of large borders, while the miniature 
kinds should be allotted positions suited 
Seeds 
of the miniature sunflowers may be sowh 
in clumps, allowing six inches for each 
plant, but the larger varieties should 
receive much more room—one foot be- 
tween the plants at least. 3 
The herbaceous kinds are propagated 
from divisions of the old planta and from 
seeds. Seeds should be sown in spring 
and the young plants set out as soonag 
ready te handle, to insure a fair season 
of growth before the blooming scason, 
Divisions should also be planted in spring, 
the plants blooming so late into autumn 
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that dividing at that time can only be 
done at the expense of the crop of flowers. 
Established plants should be divided and 
replanted into fresh soil in alternate 
years ; if allowed to remain longer, the 
shoots: become crowded and small and 
the blooms inferior. Varieties and kinds 
are ; — Perennials; multiflorous, Soliel 
d@’Or, multiflorous maxima, rigidus, Maxi- 
-milliana, Childsii. mollis, and Miss Mel- 
lish, Annuals; Orion, miniature (single 
and double), Stella, Silver Queen, glob- 
osus fistulosus, Henry Wilde, and large 
Russian, the latter being the best for the 


production of seeds for poultr7, etc.— 


Journal of Agriculture, Victoria, — 


Geraniums. 


The geranium still Jeads all other plants 
for bedding. Its period of blooming is 
from early Spring until the snow flies, 
and no other variety of plant will stand 
so much abuse and still grow and send up 
large clusters of flowers, bidding defiance 
_ to their neglected treatment. On the other 

hand, if in a good location, in a moder- 

ately good soil and given fair treatment 
geraniums will respond with the greatest 
profusion of handsone trusses the entire 
summer. : ef ; 

There are a great many varieties at the 

present time which are all splendid 

bedders. The old sitigle sorts, which were 


~ ufed &o successfully from 15 to 26 years 
ago, such as General Grant, Queen of the — 


West, Rey, Atkinson and General Sheri- 
_ dan, have been superseded by such grand 
_ varieties as 8, A. Nutt, introduced by the 
veteran florist, John Thorpe, Alphonse 
Ricard, John Doyle, Marquis De Cas- 
‘tellane, Beaute de poitevine, Jas. Vick, 


Grancis Perkins. Pink Bedder, Double — 


General Grant, and many others, 


The first thing to be considered for a 


geranium bed is the location, which should 
be the brightest and sunniest spot avail- 
able. Many times I have been called 
upon to plant a bed of geraniums, and on 
arrival found that no preparation had 
been made to receive the plants; and I 
will say right here that everyone contem- 
plating setting out any variety of plant 


should have everything in readiness. beds — 


all spaded and raked a little higher in the 


centre so as to drain off all surplus water; 
that the plants can be put at once. It is’ 
the duty of the florist who is to do the © 


ie er 


WT 


planting to first see thata proper location | 


has been selected and prepared to receive 


them, for in the height of che planting 


season time counts. In cities where a 
large amount of bedding is done, it is a 
very good plan to send aman beforehand 


to see that the beds are ready to receive © 


the plants. 
After the location has been decided 
upon the next thing to be considered is 


the soil, which should be a good clay loam ~ 


and not too rich, say about one sixth good 


well rotted stable manure. if the soil is — 


too rich it will induce a long spindly 
growth, and very few flowers; while on 
the other hand, with short stocky growth 
they will bloom more profusely. As the 
main object in view is flowers, everything 
sdould be done to make these and not 
growth, and the proper way is to keep the 


plants at all times a little on the dry side. 


Never let any water get on the flowers, 
if possible to avoid it. Watering is one 
of the most essential things in properly 
caring for geraniums. As a rule, almost 
everyone seems to think that in order to 
get flowers. thexplants must be soaked 


every day; but such is not the case. One 


or two good waterings a week will be suffi- 
cient to induce the plants to throw up 
flowers instead of long lanky growth. 

If the foregoing brief cultural direction 
is carried out, the plants will remain 
healthy und glve a profusion of flowers 


the entire season.—N. B. Storer, in ‘The 


Florists’ Exchange.’ 


Notes for the Month. 


During the month of June a great deal : 
of useful work can be done towards making 
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FLAKE CARNATION. 


worth preserving. 


“watered, °) 3 ~ 


DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS, FL, PL. 


new gardens, Wherever the leaves have 
fallen from roses and other deciduous 
plants, such plants may be removed and 


replanted. Plants ordered from nursery- 
‘men may arrive during the month, and 


these sh. uld be planted out as soon as it 


cam be dove. When planting, examine 


the roots of each plaut, and remove with 
a sharp knife all that are broken and 
bruised, and make as clean a cut as pos- — 


sible, The pruning of roses should be 


deferred, especially in the cold districts, 


until just before spring begins. : 


This isa good month to clear ont rub- 
bish from all overgrown gardens. Apply 
a good heavy dressing of manure, and dig 
it in amongst those plants which are 


The ever-popular carnations may be 
planted now or at any time of the year 
convenient. Those known as the tree or 
perpetual flowering varieties are the most 
satisfactory to grow, as they bear flowers. 
nearly all the year round. These plants. 
will succeed in almost avy kind cf soil, 
provided it be well dug, drained, and 
manured with rotten farmyard manure. 
They will not stand severe drouvht, but 
they can be preserved if mulched and 


EB. BLACKEBY, 


- BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY. 


Ee W. Hap 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
GRASSES, &c. — 


Cocksfoot or Orchard 
Grass (Dactylis glomerata) 
—One of the most valuable 
for permanent pasture. Sow 
20 to 39 Ibs. to acre. 


Crested Dogstail Grass 
(Cynosurus cristatus) - One 
of the most useful pereu 
nial grasses. mized 


*~ Chewing’s Fescue Grass.g 


Sheep’s Feseue Grass (Kes- 
tuca ovina)}j 


Meadow Feseue_ Grass 
(Festuca pratensis) ; 


Prairie :Grass. 


y Yorkshire Fog Grass ( Hol- 
cus lanatus) —A very hardy 
grass growing on almost 
any soil. Sow 20 Ibs. to acre. 


PerennialRyeGrass Very 
nutritious and relished by 
all stock. Sow 2 bushels to 

acre. , 


Italian Rye Grass—\ bien- 
nial of very quick growth, 
specially suited to irrigation 


PASPALUM DILATATUM— 
Proved the bpst known 
grass for dairying and fat- 
tening. Tne seed requires ~ 
both heat and moisture to 
germinate Sow 6 lbs. per 
acro : 


Coeksfoot. 


Rhodes Grass _ (Chloris 
» Guyana)—A valuable fodder - 
grass from Africa, with long 
“creeping shoots which root — 
at each joint, like a Giant 
Couch Grass. 1/- pkt. 


Rib Grass (Plantago lan- <“ 
_ ceolata) —Valuab'e forage — 
plant with a tuft of long +» 
ribbed leaves  springin 
from the crown of the roo hy 
long flower stems and long", 
tap-root. Very hardy, will 
grow in dry soil. Sow 12 


“ek lbs. to acre, 


Kentucky Blue Grass (Poa 
pratensis )—Perennial, well 
adapted for light soils, much 

Sees te liked by stock. Sow 20 Ibs. 

_ Yorkshire Fog. _ to acre. ; 


r =o SI > 
Meadow Fescue Grass. 


Sees Ses : Snare 
___ _SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN, | - 
+S Rundle Street, scciaiac 


Telephone 350. 


i 


es 


_ CLOVvERSsS. 


Yellow Trefoil or Hop. Clover (Medicago lupu- 
lina)—A fibrous-rooted biennial, very productive, 
produces early Spring crop; lar gely used in S.B.. 

White or Duteh Clover (‘Trifolium pepe perenne) 
—Sow 8 to 10 lbs. to acre. 


Red Clover (‘Trifolium pratense) Sow 10 Ibs. to 
acre. 


COW Gkass or PERENNIAL RED CLOVER, 
Mammoth Clover (‘I'ritolium pratense perenne) — 
Sow 10 to 12 lbs. to acre. 


LOTUS CORNICULATUS (Birdsfoot a 
Deep-rooting perennial. 


TRIFOLIUM SUBTERRANE UM—An annual of 
very spreading habit. In good soil one plant wisi 
cover 6 feet, producing a wonderful ey of 
excellent fodder. 1/- pkt. 

STRAWBERRY CLOVER (Trifolium fragi- 
ferum)— A-very valuable variety for damp land, 

ALSIKE CLOVER (Trifolium hybridum)—A 
hardy hybrid variety, flowers delicate pink 

ae Wy ITALIAN CRIMSON SALONS: (Trifolium in- 
NS carnatum) 

YL KING’S ISLAND MELILOT (Melilotus)— 

Yellow Me or Ho ace ; Makes excellent silage, aud is very good for \Q 

green manuring. 


Lucerne or Altalfa (Medicago. sativa) 
Best quality seed, specially sifted to Dreyer 

_. dodder. 
THOUSAND- HEADED CABBAGE or KALE 


—Invaluable, lasts for years. 


Tares or Vetches-—An authority says: 
“Cows give more butter when fed with this 
plant than with any other food whatsoever.” 
Largely grown by Mr. Porter at Victor Harbor. 


BROAD-LEAVED DWARF ESSEX RAPE— 
Largely used as early green food for sheep, etc. 


WHITE MUSTARD for very early feed. 
BROAD-LEAVED MUSTARD. Mammoth Long Red Mangel. 


Mangel Wurzel—Most valuable® fodder: reotr. Sow 6 1078 i hs. per acre: 

_MAMMOTH LONG RED. 

GOLDEN MASEL HELE VOTE 

RED. GLOBE. 

CHAMPION- YELLOW GLOBE. — 

GIANTPYELLOW INTERMEDIATE. 

GIANT HALF SUGAR, red skinned (new). 

GIANT HALF SHEEN white skinned (Her) “ 


Sugar Beeigaae: ee eG 
P SWEDES- Purple Top.t Bleonaats Swede, @ Kangaroo Swece. eh 


toa TURNIPS. 


BEARDLESS SOLID. STRAW, FEDERATION, and "the 2 senene sorts of 
Seed Wheat. 


DURUM WHEAT for Campbell’s System of a Fomine 8d. Bits suflicient. | 
for 8 bushels of Wheat or. renee 


SEED. BARLEY. 
SEED CAPE OATS, and others. 
RYE, KIELD PEAS, ete. 


Vetéhes’ or Tares. Mi H ACKETT’S eatetO ns tea uEse SMUT DRESSING. 


‘E. & W. HACKETT, 73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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Raising Plants from Seed. 


The following interesting paper on the 
above subject, read by Mr. G. Williams 
before the Central Queensland Horticul 
tural Society at Rockhampron, is taken 
from the ‘ Agricultural Journal’ of that 
Stete :— 2 ; reas 

The propagation of plants by seeds is 
the most natural mode, and is generally 
considered the most satisfactory, except- 
ing where the exact counterpart of a plant 
is desired. With some plants, inore par- 
ticularly amongst those of a ligneous 
nature, and which have been improved 
by cultivation and selection, the tendenoy 
amongst seedlings is frequently to revert 

to the original. Though an- occasional 
further improvement may be noted or 
brought about artificially, this is excep- 
tional. Consequenily, other means are 
employed to propagate and diffuse such 
varieties with their true characteristics. 

In connection with the rais n_ of plauts 
from seeds, the essentials of success are 


briefly, that the seeds have been properly — 


tipened and properly kept till the period 


of sowing, and that they may be sown in~ 


& proper manner under favorable ¢ rcum- 
stances, As to perfection and maturity, 
_ this is a matter over which the planter 
has usually but hitle control, being mainly 
dependent on the agency of others to 
procure his supplies. Consequently, the 
seedsman gets quite a full share of the 
blame for non-generation, The fertility, 


particularly of small seeds, caiinot well be — 


determined without the aid of a micro 
scope. Simple tests have been recom- 
mended; but their application can only 
be reliable in the case of large seeds, and 


it is usually to those of small size that 


the horticulturist is indebted for failures. 


The length of time which vitality remains — 


‘unimpaired must be considered in respect 
of perfection, for whilst in some it may 
be almost indefinite, in others it is very 
brief. With herbaceous plants the period 
is more or less extended. though frequently 
--doas not amount to two years. : 
The time when seeds aro self-sown is 
frequently quoted as being the most suit- 


_ able for propagating the species with the 
greatest degree of certainty in the absence 


of cultivation ; but this is hardly likely 
to commend itself for general application, 
particularly amongst annuals and peren- 


__ nials, if for no other reason than that the 


attendant inconvenience consequent upon 


the space of time which would frequently 


elapse before germination, With trees 
and shrubs the keeping qualities of seeds 


vary considerably, and these, being culti-_ 
vated with a different object to plants of 
herbaceous nature, should, as a general 


rule, be pianted at the earliest opportuni 
after ripening, Those of many of our a 
tivated fruits will not remain fertile for 
any length of time, and commence to 
germinate almost immediately after, and, 
_1n some cases, previous to planting. The 


» 


Heats germination of others, though, possessing 
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j eiey to pris ted 
keeping qualities. is greatly accelera 
by immediate planting. The conditio 
under which seeds are stored must affec 
their vitality, as the external agents 
essential to vegetation are water, he.t, 
and air. 


The principle of seed-sowing is never 


to bury the seeds deeper than is indispen- 


sable to the preservation of moisture 


around them, and it is «enerally accepted 


that they should be planted beneath the 
surface about the same depth as the 
extent of their own diameter, and those 
of a very deiicate nature immediately ow 
the surface, provision being made for the 
supply of the 
eapillary attraction. The covering with 


_ earth is to be regarded mainly as a method 


of preserving around them the necessary 
moisture rather than, as frequently sup- 
posed, as a means of guarding them from 
light, for, if deposited on a damp soil and 
covored with a plate of glass closely pressed 
down upon them, they will germinate as 


well as if in darkness, Seeing that the 


preservation of moisture (which, except 
in rare instances, must not be excessive) 
is one of the main factors in stimulating 
germination, it is indispensable that_the 


top soil at least is of a constituency best 


calculated to maintain a moist but not 
sodden condition. Fine, light, and rich 
soil, or a compost containing peat and 


leaf mould, is considered most favorable 


to the growth of nearly a'l seeds, though 
it is advisable, particularly where it is 
proposed to transplant the seedlings, that 
the fertility be not too intense, or an 


over-luxuriant growth, and consequently — 
instability, will result. f 


Though soeds will germin.to with due 
supplies of heat and moisture, a fertile 


soil is essential to further prograss, and it 
is found from experience that seeds of 


some plants do not vegetave in a strong 


loam, though the plants afterwards flourish 


in soil of that description, Experiments 
haye been made on the vegetation and 
growth of plants in pure earths, and .also 
in these with the aids of stimulants and 


- manures. It might have been supposed 


that the pure earths, with the addition of 
artificial manures, would have answored 
as well as a compost of peat and loam, 
but the result proved quite the contrary. 


' A moderately open and fertile soil will give 
best results, and tend to sturdy growth 


and general fitness of the young plants 
to withstand transplanting, though the 


effects of light and watering must be — 


considered in this connection. 


had perhaps better be employed), shallow 
boxes, with a suitable shade or covering 


to protect damage by heavy rains, and 


also as a protection against the sun’s rays, 


are also satisfactorily utilised. There is 
Some diversity of opinion as to whether — 
seeds should be planted in a damp soil, a 
comparatively dry soil and watered im- 
mediately after planting, or allowed to 


us 


necessary moisture by 


pore with mosquito net, and keeping the plants 
For starting annuals and perennials 
for transplanting, except those of a very — 
delicate nature (where pots or seed pans 
Minimised. The presence of an injurious — 


light, 
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absorb moisture from the surrounding 
soil for a varying time, according to the 
nature of the seeds, before watering. 
With field crops, more particularly those 
bearing small seeds, planting in compara- 
tively. dry ground has its advantages, for 
the seed has under ordinary circumstances 
filled out through the agency of moisture 


by absorption, and bursts almost imme- 


diately on the application of greater sup- 
ply, the young root, or radicle, being 
pushed down to a sufficient depth to 
maintain that necessary for future de- 
velopment. If planted in moist soil 


‘shortly after rain, germination is stimu- 


lated, but slower in action, and, in the 
absence of further rain, the drying of the 
surface may be so rapid that the young 
plants perish through the inability of the 
radicle to penetrate the svil to a sufficient 
depth in time to meet the requirements, 


The effects of light and shade are very | 
pronounced on young plants. Just how 
much shade is required can only be gauged — 
by observation and experience. The effocts 
of the direct sun’s rays on those of a 
delicate nature would be disastrous, whilst 
the absence of sufficient light would cause — 


a weak and drawn growth. Overwatering 


may also have a tendency in the same 
direction, and before transplanting in- 
creased light aud less water will tend to 
harden the young plants, that they may — 
be better able to withstand the shock. 


Insecc pests are frequently troublesome, 
destroyiug the young plants indiserimi- 
nately, hose which inhabit the svil of 
pots, etc., may be displaced or destroyed 


by hot water, which, though death to all 


insects at a tempercture of 12) to 125 — 
degrees, does not appear to injure plants. — 
Its application to foliage is unsatisfactory ~ 
owing to the difficulty of maintaining the 
temperature, which immediately drops 
when a spray is made. ‘Lhe vegetable- 
grower finds his investments in seeds of 
the Brassica family a dead loss owing to 
the persistency of small caterpillars that 


apparently await the appearance of the 


young plants above ground, and attempts 
to destroy the pest with insecticides 
usually result in the destruction of the 


plant also. Caterpillars which attack the — 


plants in this manner are the larvee of sar 
small moths, which are seldom seen in 
the daytime, and, consequently, escape 


- the blame to which they are entitled, A 
simple and effective barrier against their 


inroads may be made by covering a small 
frame —either for boxes or open ground— 


under cover until they are large enough ~ 
to transplant, when the liability to damage _ 
from the same source will be greatly 


fungus amongst young seedlings is some- 
times noted, and may occasion the loss of — 
the whole stock. It generally makes its 

appearauce where leaf mould or other re- 
gretable substance which is not thoroughly 
decompored has been used, or where plants — 
are overcrowded and not allowed sufficient. — 
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Bedroom, Carpets, 


Dining Room, Linoleums, 


Drawing Room, Curtains, 


AND 


ee Quilts, 
1tC en ia 


9 Table Covers, 
Furniture. zy), RS, 
Chew /// Blankets, 


arse | ‘Sheeting, om 
Casati Direct from 


ms ‘the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description : 


- ADELAIDES 8 BES Th FURNISHERS, 
64, 74, 16 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 


72 


J. G. 
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Kailor and Outfitter, 


7 


JUST ARRIVED. 


The Latest Disiene in. 
Suitings, 
‘Coatings, 
Overcoatings, 


-Trouserings. 


Fa.vcy Vestings in 


great variely. 


Ladies’ Riding Habits 


and ‘Costumes. 


Call and inspect or send for 


Samples. 


i 


so Rundle Sb, Adelaide 


The Kicking Cow. ae 


_ A common Siauon ek all round . 
the world is how to deal with a kicking 


cow. The proper reply to this inquiry 


(says ‘ Dairy’) is: Do not keep a kicking 


cow. At the same time, every dairyman 
knows that kicking, as applied to cows, is 
a relative term, for, in one sense, every 
‘cow is at some time in her life more or 
Tess handy with Her hind feet. A ¢on- 
_ firmed old kicker, one that appears to go 
asleep while you are filling the pail, and 
_ just as it is filled discovers a fly on her 
belly, and makes a vicious lange at it. 
Well, we would write-that cow’s obituary 


eon short-notice, | ‘You:had better not trust 


her, if you are satisfied that she kicks 
from habit rather than. from some dis- 


turbing cause In the latter case you 


must look fer the tronble and remove 


it. She may be naturally sensitive or 
tender abont the udder and teats. In 
that case, the milking should be begun 
slowly, and continued cautiously, while 
the cow is uniformly treated kindly. 
No other treatment will effect a cure. 
When a cow, having some local 
trouble that with proper handling 


especially if she is tied up, or other 
elaborate precautions are taken against 


her, she is almost certain to become 


‘a confirmod kicker, for the reason 
that the milker, feeling safe, i is sure to be 
rough with her, and hurts her to that 


degree that she resents it, and learns to 
Especially is this” 


dislike being milked. 
the case with heifers. Bear with them to 
the last limit of your patience before 


putting them into any kind of harness. 


A man with a strong left arm by a quick 
motion can stop the blow before it gathers 


headway, and thus discourage the heifer 


before she learns how much mischief she 
can do with her hind feet. 
men who have cows that need to be leg- 


roped to milk do not know that this is a 


sign of a poor dairyman. No one ever 


saw such a thingin a well-regulated dairy.” 


They are as useless as they are a nuisance, 


andthe man who has not the patience to. 
cure the fault, provided he is a young: 
ono, had better ge into some other kind ~ 


of business. 


will wear off, is treated roughly, and | 


a cupful of treacle. © 


Those dairy- 


{24% 


After- birth in Cows 


Sufficient attention is not given by 
dairymen to the ‘cleaning’ of their cows 
after calving, and the retention of. por- 
tions of the placenta, or after-birth, is a 
frequent cause of sterility and abortion 
in these animals. 

Naturally the ‘after-birth’ comes away 
cleanly of its own accord. Occasionally it 


‘is retained for over twelve hours, and in _ 


these cases it is necessary to adopt treat- 
ment. Often the administration of a 
drench containing the following brings 
about the desired result :—One ounce 


ammonia carbonate, twelve ounces sul- 
phate of magnesia (Epsom salts), two 


ounces common table salt, and one ounce 
of povdered ginger. Dissolve these with 
two pints of warm water or ale, and add 
When thoroughly 
mixed the drench is given by the mouth 
with usual care. 

If the ‘ after-birth’ remains iutact after 
the drench has operated it is neoessary to 
render assistance by passing the hand and 
arm, lubricatzd with carbolised vaseline, 
into the womb, and exercising gradual 
traction. 

If the whole. of the membranes have 


not been completely removed, and the 


discharge becomes foetid in character, the 


womb should be irrigated in a manner 
“similar to that practised in-cases of con- 
tazious. abortion. 


To fo this all that is 
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Don’t Read This Daleses You Like Music. 


R CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Music. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 
Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons. — 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, ete , and Brass Band Instruments. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


By importing direct from the very best manufactarers fur cash. R, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 


ments, etc., at the lowest possible price consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £60. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s, 40s., 
Piccolos Is., 2s., 2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 38. 6d., 


and up to: £70. Violas from 50s,, Violoncellos from 45s , bere 
ae the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School sera 


4s, 6d., and Bs. 6d. 


4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 
using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. 


If you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. 


Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 


required is about one anda half yards of 
rubber tubing, | inch in diameter, and 
fairly stout; a glass funnel (bottle with 
bettom knocked out will answer), and a 


supply of corrosive sublimato in tabloid _ 


form. The funnel is attached to.one end 


‘of the tubing, and the othor end, after- 


being lubricated, is gently passed by 
means of the hand into the mouth of 
_the womb. The corrosive sublimate is 
dissolved in water in the proportion of 
one part to 8,000 parts. and then poured 


into the feivigicall which is held higher | 


than the animal, so that the fluid passes 


into the womb. When the womb has 


been irrigated with a sufficient quantity, 
- usually about a quart, the animal ejects 
_ the fluid, and frequently portions of the 
retained membranes will come away at 
the same time. 

This treatment should be route daily 
until the discharge assumes its natural 
appearance or ceases. The buttocks and 

tail should also be washed down with the 
corrosive sublimate solution, which is a 
reliable germicide. — Jas. D. Stewart, 


M.R.C.V.S., in ‘ Agricultural ceva of 


New South Wales,’ 


Residuum molasses from the sugar beet 


factories is used in Europe as a food for 
all kinds of farm stock, It is fed either 
diluted with water asa drink, or mixed 


by the feeder with a variety of ‘substances 
‘such as cut hay. finely-ground straw, 


‘brewer’s dried grains, malt sprouts, wheat 
bran, coconut cake, dried beet-pulp, and 
_ dried potato residue, 


What a Grade of Butter Means 


A brand of butter carries with it the 
reputation of the factory from whence it 
came, and it isin London that this very 
forcibly appeals to one (says Mr. G. S, 
Thomson, the Queensland Government 
Dairy Expert). Standing around a heap 
of boxes, each with its lid off, the visitor 
sees butter-graders testing the quality and 
honesty of brauds, for upon these condi- 
tions its popularity and prices depend. 
If all is satisfactary, the brand adds to its 
good name, and, if this is repeated regu- 
larly, the ‘tactory producing the butter 
and the State or country exporting it win 
the confidence of merchants and their 
patrons, and thus the foundation of a 
successful and profitable career is estab- 


lished. But, on the other hand, if the 


butter is nob up to the standard of the 


_factory’s choicest brand (which is por- 


trayed with the name of the factory on 
the boxes), is mixed in quality, and under 
weight, the reputation of that factory is 
seriously endangered; and, should this 
occur several times, merchants will not 


‘treat the produce with that confidence 
which is essential to the success of the 


factory. And how far does this bad news 
travel might be queried by the farmer 


whose future depends on the factory? If” 


is passed from merchant to merchant, and 
my experience in England has shown me 
that the finding of such serious defects is 


generally made in the shop of the country 


grocer, with disastrous results to the fac- 
tory and injury to the State. 
times I have seen the produce of our 
factories (choicest brands) returned to 
London, not being up to the standard of 
guarantee of the factory; and the pre- 
ducer may judge the reasons why butter 
does not realise a price in accordance 
with the best efforts of the intelligent 
and progressive dairy farmer. 

And had the visitor to London followed 


E. W. ATTRIDGE 


17 yesrs wlth W. F. Gray & Co,,  ~ 


+126 Pirie Street — 


(OPPOSITE MARVAL’S). 


Sheet Metal Worker, Plumber: 


and Gasfitter. 


PUMPS. Spraying & Kalsomining Machines, 
_ ACETYENE GENERATORS, BATH HEATERS, 


GASOLENE MACHINES, ELECTRIC BELLS, 
BATHS and TANKS, . 


Brass Band 


Several — 
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MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum 


Note this ! 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,140. 
A great bargain. 

By HYDE PARK i OAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. _ 


_ FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,370. — 

CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, ete £315. 


FOR SALE. 
Terms in all cases can be 


CITY —Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1.500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROY DON—8 aeres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. — 


NORTH UNLEY~ Residence. 8 rooms, 
bath, pantry, cellarette. nelosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre. 
Only 1-8th mile wrlk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 

CROYDON, close Station —Superb free 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50 x 150. £665. 


the brands of butter bearing the Govern- 
ment stamp from the barges to the ware 
houses, he wauld probably have read a 
simple lesson of the value of official 
inspection. But it does not begin or 
end here. Careful examination conducted 
by me in London proved the valne of the 
Government stamp in describing the 
-quality of the produce, and in this the 
importer finds safety in his sales, likewise 
-does the grocer, and in turn the consumer 
will be protected. Just imagine for a 
moment what dosultory results -would 
follow ii the dairy produce of Queensland, 
when not true to the factory brand, is 
put on the market without an official 
-mark to denote the grade. Without the 
--protectiou which the mark affords, it 
would not take long to drag the industry 
back to the miserable place it held five 
years sgo. And here I might again ro’ 
mind the producer that it isa fallacy to 
think that the Government stamp acts as 
a lever to the buyer to attain greater 
profits; it is not so, for the manufacturer 
is virtually compelled to pay a higher 
-figure for produce when it can always be 
depended upon, and to stamp the butter 
_ is to show that the State is acting in the 
_ best interests of the farmer, factory, and 
“trade. For‘a convincing answer to this I 
refer the reader to the high and steady 
prices of New Zealaud butter, every box 
__ of which is stamped with the grade; ‘and, 
~ had the producer accompanied me in my 
travels in Great Britain, ample scope 
“would have been given him to determine 
-he means of the Dominion’s success. 
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CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa 
9 rooms, every convenience, large bluck® 
ground, stables, inotor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, ete. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDH—3 shops and | room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
33s. weekly, rates oaly £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 

CITY, Hast Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms. - 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTO\ TERRACE, NORTH 

|. ADELAIDE — Residence, 6° rooms, 
bath, etc, stables, trapshed. £700 
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Mit anp Irs Propucrs, 9th ed., 1905, - 


by H. H. Wing. 5s.; posted, 5s. 5d. 
Tue Kuspine or ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 1905, 
by W. H. Jordan. 6s.; posted. 6s. 5d 
Practicat GArpEN Book, 4th ed , 1904, 
by C. EK. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 4s. ; 
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Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th 
ed,, 1906. 6s.; posted, 6s. 8d. : 


Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed, 1906, - 


6s.; posted, 6s. 7d. 


’ Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906. 


8s.; posted, 8s. 11d. : 
Garden Making, 1lth ed., 1907. 
posted, 6s. 5d. 
Horticulturists’ Rule Book, new and re- 
vised ed., 1907, 3s. 6d.; posted, 3s. 10d. 
The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5s. ; 
posted, 5s. 4d. di 
The Pruning Book, 7th ed, 1906. 4s. ; 
posted, 6s. 6d. 
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MR R. CORRELL. 


Mr. R. Correll, the well-known music 
seller and importer of Flinders street, 
Adelaide, has a magnificent display of 
Violins, flutes, piccolos, mandolins, and 
brass band iastruments on view. For 
many years Mr. Correll has held a lead. 
ing position as u maker, repairer, and 
importer of violins, and by importing 
direct from the manufacturers for cash, 
and selecting always the best value for 
the money, he has been able to give cus 
tomers the benefit of obtaining the best 
value also. Moreover, every violin before 
being delivered. receives veryfcareful ad- 
Justment of the sounding post, bridge, 
strings, ets., so that the very best results 
are obtained—for a violin, no matter how 
well it may be made, unless carefully and — 
scientifically adjusted will not give the 

desired tone. Concert filutes, school 
drum and fife instruments are also made 
a leading line with this firm. and these 
instruments have established a big repu- 
tation and need no further mention. A 
Magnificent set of Boosey’s celebrated 
military instruments are on view. fully — 
tested and guaranteed. A further report 
of this famous establishment of R. Correll 
will be given in our next issue, 
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‘A really good horse usually maintains 
its value, in and through, all weathers. ' 
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If yon have spare time, YOU CAN 


Just what is wanted. EARN MONEY 1N YOUR HOME: 


- Anew industry for Australian Ladies. 


making made easy with our Scientific System already worked out in 
Real Lace patterns, simple, easy, quick, and inexpensive 


you personal instruction. 


We want 1,000 Ladies, young and old, ‘% tke up our system. to 


pay from 7j-}{dozen to 860/- per dozen yarde. ° 


If you live in the country write for particujars ; you can jearn our system by post. 
if convenient to town call and see us at our offices, 


~ No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
416 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADALEIDE. 
THE TORCHON LACE & MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
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Our System TEACHES YOU TO MAKE LACE IN TWO DAYS. We give- 


2 make Lace for us. We- 
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The Harm, 


- Science in Agriculture. 


From time to time someone denies the 
value of science in agriculture, but tne 
time has long since passed into oblivion 
when it was necessary to repel the assaults 
on scient.fic agriculture While occasion- 
ally a man entirely ignorant of science 
may bea good farmer, uo one’ can attain 
the highest success unless he understands 
the principles which underlie agriculture. 
He must -know something of soils and 
‘fertilisers, plant and animal growth, 
nitrogen’s place in agriculture, ‘he nature 
of and chanyes which take, place in milk, 
butter, cheese; etc. During the last’ 25 
years it has been demonstrated over and 
over again that a thorough understandiny 
of these general principles and their prac 
tical application are great factors in suc- 
cessful farming, We haye an: institution 
inthis State—the RoseworthyAgricultural 
‘College—where these principles are taught 
thoroughly, and the record of the College 
shows that those students who have gone 


through the course of practical scientific 
agriculture, dairying, pig-breeding, etc., 
are to-day amongst the most successful of 
farmers in the State. On this subject a 
writer in a New South Wales exchange 
says i— ; ; 
Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written about the value of science in 
agriculture, there are many people who 
altogether. ignore it. At the last Royal 
Show, in the section devoted to Govern- 
ment exhibits, an expert was imparting 
some scientific information to a number 
of country visitors. One of them con- 
tended that science was not essential to 
agriculture, and in support of this men- 
tioned that the most successful farmer in 
a certain district did not know how to 
read or write. There is always an excep. 
tion to prove the rule, and occasionally a 
man totally ignorant of science may be a 
successful farmer. There is no. getting 
away from the fact, however, that present- 
day conditions render a knowledge of the 
principles that underlie agriculture essen- 
tial to successful farming. During the 
past quarter of a century this has been 
demonstrated again and again. The farmer 
whoculuvates must know something about 
soils and fertilisers, plant and animal 
‘growths, etc. The dairyman inust under- 


stand the nature and changes whi.h take. 


place in milk, butter, cheese; and the 
orchardist, in the same way, needs to be 
posted in ‘the scientific side of the busi- 


néss. A thcrough knowledge of these — 


‘principles aud their practical application 
‘are great factors in sucsessful farming. 
6 Se ‘ as 
Hackney, how do we come by the'word ? 
From an old Spanish word, meaning an 
animal somewhat larger than a pony. 


‘The practice of giving medicine to- 


horses by elevating the head and pouring 
it into the nostrils is a foolish method. 
Providing the medicine is of a non- 
irritating character, so as not to inflame 


ithe membrane of the nasal chambers, 


and providing, again, that the pouring is. 
done through the left nostril, and again 
providing that the head is not elevated 
too high, so as to thoroughly open the 
epiglottis, then. the liquid will go direct 
through the oesophagus (gullet) to the- 
stomach, But,when the remedy is a 
fiery liquid, like ginger or pepper tea, 
then the sensitive membrane of the nasal 
chamber is more or: less-irritated by the 
dose, and serious: harm may follow. 
Should anyone administer medicine 


through the right nostril, there is always. 


great danger of the horse being strangled, 
as the liquid arrives in the pharynx, and, 
as the horse does not swallow naturally, 


strangulation may follow when he breathes, 


The left nostril is in a line with the 
csophagus (gullet), and. when. the head 
is elevated just at the right angle the 
liquid will run down all right. But raise 
the head too high, and the valve. (epi- 


glottis) that closes the end of the wind- 


pipe will be lifted, and the liquid will as 
readily run down the windpipe as the 


gullet. The practice is. dangerous. and,. 
what is more, is unnecessary. With a 
‘drenching bit or even with a two-tined 


pitchfork an assistant can easily eleyate. 
the head of any horse sufficiently to pour 
medicine from a.bottle down his. throat 


‘easily. Let fools. practise -fool methods, 


and wise people strive to practise common 
sense methods in administering medicine- 
to animals, 
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See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- 

Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Hadie Coaster and Free Wheel, 

Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible 
Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel. 


, cation. 


‘ONLY £10 10s. 


Reinforced Concrete Silo. 


This silo is designed to be constructed 
almost entirely of steel, barbed wire, and 
-cement concrete. The standards or up- 
rights are of 2 inches by 2 Inches T 
‘section ‘steel bars, tied horizontally with 
fiat bars, locked’ to the uprights, and with 
barbed wire, secured to the uprights by 
strong wire ties ‘The concrete should he 
of coarse sand and cement, in the propor- 
tion of 3 of sand to ] of cement, and 
should be ‘run into moulds in position. 
It is estimated that-the rate of progress 
in construction would be 3 feet per day, 
‘so'that nine or ‘ten days would suffice’ to 
‘fill in the concrete when the framework 
is in position. The whole°of the roof may 
be removed in sections quite easily, and 
replaced without trouble, thus: enabling 
the structure to be completely filled 
before putting on the-roof, ‘When the 
concrete:is once set the silo is indestruc- 
“tible, neither fire, weather, nor insects 
‘being able'to make any impression on it. 
In districts -where coarse ‘sand is easily 
obtained it can be erected quite as:cheaply 
as if of wood. ‘On many farms~a suitable 
position can’ be found on a’slope of ground 


convenient ‘to the homestead on which ° 


‘the silo could! be erected, loaded‘ from-a 
wagon iat thestop, and emptied on the 
lower side, ‘the ‘concrete making this 
-quite:possible; when with’ timber it would 
-be.impossible.—Queensland Agricultural 
-Journal. 


The United States Bureau of Animal 
“Industries ‘has ‘been enquiring into the 
~presence of tuberculosis in various ‘herds 
-of cattle, and has published the following 
results :—Percentage ‘Affected: Jerseys, 
154; Aberdeen-Angus, 28 ; Ayrshire, 24 ; 
‘Shorthorn, 23 ;°Red‘Poll, 7. : 
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Neve Sox U- 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 
The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 
‘N.S.U. MOTOR ‘CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, and 

THIRD out of thirteen competitors, 
Australian Automobile Ciub’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 


This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 


This was at the South 


been held in South Australia this year. Wecan prove this, 


EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St, Adelaide. 


ST nt Race enten tinrnen, 


Gleanings. - 


Does a horse pull or push a cart? Sir 
Oliver Lodge says he really pushes it, 
because his head is put into a collar, and 
the motive power is gained by pushing. 

If the destruction of weeds is done when 
they are small they are then out of the 
way before they can harm the crops and 
soil. 

The medium pig, neither too big or too 
small, is the aim of the wise man who 
raises for market. 

Wheat bran is good, and will warn off 
costieviress in sows; this is common when 
they are feverish. 

The poor man’s cow, as somebody has 
called the goat, shotld be a common 
object in small'holdings. Goat’s milk is 
said'to be always! free from tuberculosis, 
and rats will not keep company with 
goats. ‘Two recommendations for the 
animal. 


Depopulation? Ata village near Exeter 


‘the wife ofa farm labourer has just given 


‘birth to her twenty-second child. Allthe 
Gon aro alive and doing exceedingly 
well. 

‘It should be rememibered that the lime 
-when in its caustic or quick state, has the 
‘most power in producing chemical and 

physical changes in the soil. 

‘The aim should be to get the lime into 
‘the soil in its active state, and have it 
thoroughly incorporated before it.has had 
va‘chance ‘to lose any of its active prin. 
ciples. 

A' litter of young pigs every six months 
‘allows the requisite sixteen weeks for 
gestation, nine weeks ‘for suckling, and 
fora visit to’the boar. 'This.makes up 
the twenty-six weeka, and thus every half 
year the sow ‘contributes “a ‘litter to the 


sstock of the: farm.or.breeder’s animals, 


It is reported that 15,000 wild horses 
in Nevada are to be destroyed in conse- 
quence of the injury they do to the young 
forests. 

“Good wine needs no bush.” but mar- 
garine and milk blended butter require 
all kinds of attractive names to catch the 
public. 

A good sow should not be brod until 
she is reasonably matured, and generally 
the safe rule to follow is to let her be a 
year old when she farrows her first litter. 

The kind of seed that will make the 
biggest yield should be selected from tho 
hardiest fields, those producing the 
heaviest yields, one year with another, 
under ordinary conditions. A, 

More work on the land will make more 
plant food available for the crop season. 

A truck load of cattle with uniform 
style, size, and markings will outsell a 
mixed lot. Itis the same with pigs—a 
truckload of even, good-quartered, com- 
pact, well-arched, broad-backed, deep 
bodied hogs will outsell any mixed mess 
of the decendants of the crossbreds 
scrubs, 

‘Many people forget that the horn grows 
and expands, whilst the iron of’ the shoe 
does not, and this is the case more 
‘particularly with young’ horses. 

‘Although pigs like to wallow in slush in 
warm weather, they require a dry sleep- 
iing place to keep them in good. health, 
and, as they feel the cold acutely, it is 
vabsolutely necessary that' they should ‘be 
| protected from cold and damp, 

‘The man ‘who Is ‘careless about ‘his 
‘harness'and who-allows his‘horse to drive 
himself, swillispoil‘any -animal, ‘and is :as 
likely to end) up' by letting the horse down 
asnot; but this observationmust mot "be 
taken: as suggesting that a:‘driver should 
aenee ‘be “fidgeting «and worrying ‘his 
MLOTSO, Hi 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 
(WITH THEMODIST), 
The Piano of the Future. 


The Piano that Everyone can play. 
‘Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


0: 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


pores rss Ot 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano.’ It is here 


to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation. 


THE WEBER 
THE STECK 


WHEELOCK 
STUY VESANT 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 


PADEREWSKUIS choice of Pianos is THE WEBER, 
RICHARD WAGNER’S choice was THE STECK. 


Manufactured and 


sold only by the 


Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
88 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


The Young Molky. 


The Life Story of the Common 
Arum, or Cuckoo-Pint. — 


By Joun J. Warp, Author of ‘ Minute 
Marvels of Nature,’ ‘ Peeps into Nature’s 
Ways,’ etc. 

The beauties of Nature, the exquisite 
forms aud colors of natural objects. may 
brighten man’s path through life, yet this 
is only incidental to their real function— 
the intere-ts of the real organism itself. 

‘Eveu the green color of the grass has 
its specific function, and, likewise, every 
tiny’ heir or spot of color that accompanies 
a flower or appears on stem or leaf. When 
a flower secrotes rich nectar or honey and 
sends:forth sweet perfumes, at the same 
time developing showy petals to further 
advertise the fact-that the nectar is there 
and: ready for all the winged insects that 
-careity come to the feast, it.is' really doing 
something entirely in its own interests, 
To put the, matter briefly, the plant needs 
the help of ‘the insect to convey its fer- 
tilising pollen from bloom to bloom .to 
make its-seeds fertile, and ibribes:it with 
nectar to gain this end. Beyond that 
point the plant’s interest (if we may 
term it such) in the insect absolutely 
terminates. 

Now, in: our’May rambles we are almost 

sure to find in the.moist woodlands, or by 
the watery ditches, blooms of the curions 
-wild-arum, cuckoo-pint, wake-robin, lords- 
-and-ladies,vas you may: like ,to:eall it. We 


“shall be struck by the quaintness of their 


form and coloring, for the arum is one of 
the most curious plants in the British 
flora. However, before going into details 
regarding this extraordiuary floral struc- 
ture, I want to take you back to the be 

ginning of things, and show you how the 
plant started its career. But, first, I will 


let you into one little secret regarding 
the bloom itself. 


When a bloom is found fully opened, 
it will be observed that it narrows off to 
form a kind of neck just below the central 
portion, and then swells out again, form- 
ing an oval-shaped sac Now, having 
obtained such a bloom, cut a tiny portion 
from the substance of the sac, so as to 
make a small hole. ‘Then turn the hole 
towards the sunlight and watch what 
happens. Through the opening will come 
a tiny midge-fly, which at once takes ‘to 
its. wings and disappears from view. Its 
place, however, is immediately taken by 
another fly, and presently still others 
appear, until at last a veritable army of 
midge flies is trooping through the.hole. 
It.is rarely that one can find a fully- 
developed arum without its army of tiny 
midges within. How came these flies 
there, and what are they doing? These 
are questions I will endeavour to answer 
later; meanwhile, we have to’ learn some- 
thing of the early history of the plant. 

The arum plant as we know it may 
start jlife irom .a+seed, but it more often 
develops after the manner of the culti- 
vated potato, and, instead of producing a 
new plant, simply continues the growth 
of the old. one by means of underground 
tubers. On a.certain April 8 it developed 


I7 


roots below, and above budded out a single 
leaf, The rich stores of nourishment in 
the little tuber gave the plant a good 
start in life, and, as the roots developed 
below ground, growth went on apace above, 
and some eight or nine days later the 
leaf began to assume its permanent form. 
A little later still another leaf was formed 
to accompany it. By early May a third 
leaf had appeared, and, in addition, a 
curious central object that tapered to a 
sharp point. 

The work of the three leaves was then 
to spread themselves out to their fullest 
-extent to the sunlight, for they have the 
power of absorbing energy from the sun’s 
rays; and this energy is largely utilised 
in the building processes of this all-impor- 
tant central object, which meanwhile was 
rapidly progressing. By May 16th it had 
become quite an important part of the 
plant, and was unfolding its structure to 
the light. Within was a curious, purple- 
colored, club-like organ, and the sheath 
or hood surrounding it was of a pale 
green color tinged also with purple. It 
was on May 19th that it reached its 
perfection. 

What did all this mean? What was 
the purpose of this most quaint floral 
stracture? No butterflies or moths were 
‘ever seen to visit this extraordinary- 
looking blossom ; indeed, the whole plant 
looked weird and uncanny. Its glossy, 
dark green, sagitate leaves contrasted 
strongly with the pale-colored hood of 
the bloom, and against this stood out 
conspicuously the purple club; the whole 
plant, too, is very poisonous, and the 
odour from it, although not very power- 
ful, is certainly not inviting. Still there 
are living things that know full well how 
to appreciate that mysterious blossom, 
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for within the lower part of our bloom 
was a merry throng of tiny midge-flies, 
such as I have previously referred to, in 
the midst of a revel they dearly loved. 
The particular little midge that pat- 
ronises the arum in this country has no 
common name, but to distinguish it from 
other species of midge-flies I will give its 
entomological name, which is Psychoda 
phallznoides. The little insect is a near 
relative of the common gnat, and is 
familiar everywhere during the summer 
months. With wings closed it would 
about cover the space of a pin’s head, 
and it is very commonly seen hopping 
about in a curious jerky fashion on 
windows of outhouses and similar places, 
but it is very difficult to catch. Con- 
cerning the life history of the species 
very little is known, yet it is certain that 
when arums are blooming these midges 
give little time to anything besides 
drunken orgies within their shelter, You 
have only to cut open a bloom at the 
narrow neck portion and look down to 
the lower part to see ihe helpless insects 
lying in heaps, all more or less intoxi- 
cated--.intoxicated from over-indulgence 
in arum pollen, Indeed, they are often 
almost buried in the yellow dust, their 
hairy feelers, legs, wings, and bodies so 
thickly covered with it that the insect 
looks twice its natural size when it leaves 
the bloom. The temperature, too, inside 
the enclosed area where the flies are 
found is much above that of the external 
atmosphere, often from 10 to 20 degrees 
higher. e 
The arum’s scheme for entrapping thes 
little flies is a most artful one, and more 
like the ingenious work of a thinking 
animal than the blind instinct of a mind- 
less plant. ; 
In the first place, the arum bloom i 

not a flower, but what the botanist terms 
an inflorescence. That is to say, it is a 
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branch of flowers; just as a shoot of fox- 
gloves would not be a flower, but an 
inflorescene, or branch of flowers. Now, 
I must here point out that a perfect or 
complete flower consists of four whorls— 
the green sepals, the colored petals, the 
stamens which produce the fertilizing 
pollen, and the central pistil, to the sur- 
face of which the pollen is conveyed in 


the process of fertilization. But a flower - 


need not necessarily possess all these 
parts; almost any whorl may be missing, 
However, the stamens and pistil are 
essential, although they need not always 
be in the same flower—i.e., one flower 
may have sepals, petals, and pistil. but no 


stamens, when it becomes a female flower. 


In such cases the pollen is generally con- 
veyed from one flower to another by 
means of insects that visit them alter- 
nately. The simplest and most primitive 
kitd of flower consists of a single pistil 
that produces a seed, or a single pollen- 
producing stamen, without any sepals or 
petals around it, and this is what we have 
in the case of the arum, The arum pos- 
sesses many flowers, botanically speaking, 
but it can scarcely be said to possess any- 
thing worthy of the name in its popular 
acceptation, although the inflorescence as 
a whole partly atones for its delinquencies, 
At the lower part of the purple club, 
in the area where the midges are en- 
trapped, there are three kinds of small 
bodies. Lowest of all are pale-colored 
roundish objects; each of these consists 
of a single pistil containing an embryo 
seed. Above these are some smaller, 
curious, purple-colored knobs which, when 
mature, burst open and shed quantities of 
yellow pollen dust. From what I have 
previously said, it is plain then that we 
have here two groups of the situplest. of 
flowers, just a single stamen, or a single 
‘pistil, without any other floral parts. 
Above these groups of ‘simple male and 
female flowers we find some other bodies 
shaped like the lower-female flowers, but 
from their surfaces appear long bristles 
which stand out away from the axis and 
‘point downwards. These objects are really 
‘female flowers modified to serve another 
purpose in the plant’s economy—aud of 
‘this more anon, “i Lael 
‘Now that we understand the various 
parts that constitute the yuaint floral 


structure of the arum, we may proceed to - 


see what connection they have with the 
tiny midyes that so love to visit them. 

_ The purple ‘club is the sign-post that 
attracts the midges, for ic is, of course, 
quite a conspicuous object as it stands 
against the pale green hood that encircles 
it, So presently the arum-seeking flies 
come along and espy the familiar’ sign- 
post. Nota moment is lost. They steer 
quickly for’ it “and ‘alight: upon it; and 
gleéfully descend ‘until they reach’ the 
narrow neck. portion, where they méet 


the bristly flowers. These latter, with . 


their bristles pointing downwards, prove 
dio obstacle to'the, midgés, so they ‘travel 


‘downtto the base of the flower, 
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Many of the midges have just come: 
from other arum blooms in the near 
neighborhood, and about their wings,. 
legs, and bodies they carry traces of their 
previous feastings in the form of minute 
pollen grains. But when they reach this. 
particular arum they meet with disap- 
pointment, for the arum contrives to 
induce the midges to enter the bloom 
well before its pollen is mature. So when 
the insects reach the base of the bloom 
and find no pollen there, they have plenty 
of time to sober down and, perhaps, 
repent the foolishness of their past orgy. 
In fact, this period of fasting after one 
feast often lasts so long that they beeome 
really hungry. Of course, you will ask : 
Why, then, do not the flies leave the 
bloom? They undoubtedly would if they 
could, and they travel up and down the 
central axis many times doubtless with 
with that intention ; bunt when they reach 
the bristles in the narrowed neck of the. 
bloom they find that, although they could 
travel down them freely enough yet thsy 
cannot return the same way, for the 
bristles point downwards and make a 
perfect barrier against their leaving. 
Indeed, they are priscners until the arum 
chooses to release them. There is often 
ample room for such tiny flies to travel 
up the sides of the hood, and so miss the 
bristles, but they make no attempt to. 
escape in this manner; it may be that 
the hood is too steep and smooth for them 
to climb. - : . 

So the midges crawl about within in 
durance vile and keep increasing in 
numbers as now Visitors arrive. Mean- 
while the lower female flowers arrive at 
maturity, and the top of each pistil 
develops a sticky stigma, Aniongst these 
guinmy surfaces the tiny flies wander in 
search of the pollen they need, and from 
theis legs and bodies are rubbed more or 
less every pollen grain that they brought 
with them from the arums they have. 
previously visited. And here lies the 
essence of the whole scheme. Hach pistil 
in this manner eventually gets cross- 
fertilized with pollen from a neighboring 
plant. Of course, the arum will eventuolly 
develop. pollen of its, own, but cross- 
fertilization results in stronger offrpring 
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are those spent in the home, i in easy enjoyment 


of pleasing melodies. 

No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine | 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 


tiful compositions though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 


human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


/ 
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Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed — 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
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Records, 1s. 3d. 


Bullock’ s Cyéle & Phonogtaph Stokes, | 


Head Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches : Commercial Road, Port Adelaide ; Murray Street, Gawler. 


‘than those produced by self-fert lization . 
and so the plant lays itself ont to that 
end. 

After a time every flower is fertilised, 
the stigmas begin to shrivel and dr., wt 
then the hungry insects, now almost on 
the point of starvation, get their reward, 
Yellow pollen begins to shower down 
upon them, for the male flowers are now 
arriving at maturity The pollen cannot 
influence the stigmas of the female 
flowers, for these have now lost their 
sensitive nature. So the hungry insects 
gorge themselves until they can hardly 


crawl, and consequently there they lie in 


heaps; but still the pollen continues to 
fall upon them, literally burying them 
amidst it. 

There comes a time of respite, however, 
later on, when the flies begin to feel that 
they have had about enough of it and to 
realise that_a little fresh air would be an 


excellent tonic. So, covered with pollen, - 


they ascend the central axis preparstory 
to leoving the bloom. The barrier bristles 
“now no ‘longer stop the way, for the 


plant has no further use for the little i 


insects’ company; the latter have done 
- their work and received their due pay- 
ment, therefore they. are now allowed 


« 


their liberty. So, on reaching the Bale 
club, the insect pushes off ‘into space. 


The air, toyether with its flight, refreshes. 


it wonderfnlly. so much so that probably 


before it has travelled many yards: it 


becomes faacinated by a most charming 


purple club stunding out fresh and cool 


against an enfolding pale green sheath. 
Thus it is enticed once more into another 


arum bloom, to be prisoner for a few 


days; and whils ete it.will have plenty 


WILLIAM CARR, ! 


- first you might think that the whole thing Se 
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Country orders attended to on phortest 


of time to clean up its pollen-laden 
limbs and rub the grains against the 
sticky stigmas of the tlowers within. So” 
the whole precess is once more repoated. 
After the midges have departed with 


their loads of pollen, no further insect 


visitors arrive. {n fact, the plant at once 
begins to take in the sign-post. Not even 
the most giddy of midge-flies would ever 
attempt to visit an arum at this stage. 
The purple club has shrivelled away and- § 
turned down right to the base of the 

group of male flowers, and likewise the 
‘hood that gave the club such prominence 
a'so now cuts a sorry figure. Indeed, at — 


was dead. “However, the leaves are still 
working to build up the central structure. 

By August the turn of the leaves to 
shiivel had arrived, for they had done — 
their work, and the memorial of that 
work was conspicuous enough. The 
shrivelled hood is seen still clinging ta 
the structure, but bursting from it 18 a 


cluster of plump green’ berries, which  —__ 
‘immedietely they become exposed to the 


light turn a bright searlet color. And so 
the hood falls away and exposes the 
berries which stand on their stout stem 


_lcoking a most conspicuous patch of brfl- 


‘ 


agi 


\ animals to disseminate their seeds. ‘ 
method adopted is generally that of a- 


20. 
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ra 
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| Hiant red. Why this bold front? Has 


the arum some other scheme on hand ? 
Yes ; the arum once more needs service 
‘from the animal world. Many plants not 
ecaly bribe insects to assist in fertilizing 
their flowers, but also induce larger 
The 


juicy, sweet pulp around the hard seed, 
so that the animal echall carry off the 
fruit and cast away the stone, or seed, 
in distant places where it may germinate. 
In the case of the arum we have this 
principle carried out exactly. Hach of. 
_ those tiny pistils has now become a red 
juicy berry containing a hard seed, which 


boldly invites animals to feast upon it, 


But the berries are extremely poisonous, 


- and therefore the whole theory is appar- 
ently contradictory. The fruit is made 
attractive and inviting to tempt the 
appetite, but then it is made poisonous 


to prevent it from being eaten. 
there is something amiss here! © 


Surely 


We have to remember, however, the 


fact that birds are so constituted that 
what is poisonous to man and other 
animals is not aiwvays so to them, The 
thrush, for example, devours the arum 
“berries with impuuity, but at the same 
‘time there are many smaller birds and 


_ larger animals, not to mention man, to 


whom these same berries would probably 


prove fatal. 


The fact very likely is that 


LAND AGENTS, 


Zo Pirie St.. 
‘ TELEPHONE 


the arum specially caters for birds of the 


thrush class, that consume its fruit and 


convey its seeds far and wide, and not 


for the nibbling animals which might do 
the seeds an injury. As the plant has 


which prevent undesirable animals from 
munching its seeds, the thrushes, which 


best serve the purpose of distribution, 


have kept even pace in the development 


of their power to resist the poison ; like 
confirmed opium- -eaters, they may now 


consume quantities of Dasou, that would 
. mean death to others. 


Let us suppose, however, that a small 


animal or bird ate such berries and — 


thereby lost its life, the decaying remains 


-would offer advantages to the-developing — 


plant after the seed had germinated. By 
the law of hereditary, too, the sncceeding 

- generation of arums, on account of this 
advantage, would develop still stronger 
poison in their berries. _ 


OMMEROCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 


tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“Australian Gardener’”’ Office, corner of 


Pirie and Wyatt streets, 


slowly evolved its poisonous properties 


Adelaide. 
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Here follows a short story of a scientific 
experiment. 

A silly scientist imported a few years 
ago a gipsy moth into America» 

It escaped, and feeling itself in the land 
of freedom laid a supply of eggs, no Chis: 
in the prolific manner of moths. 

The descendauts of that moth sitayalti 
exceedingly and scattered themselves 
through the land. 


Now the Government is spending 


£200,000 a year in the hope of holding 


them in check. 
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S The Poultry Yard. 


Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last issue). 


Cuickenrox or Warts. 
‘T have already said that the disease is 


experienced in a mild form only in- 


America, That, however, is speaking 
generally, there being some States where 
it is severe, as the following extract, c n- 
tributed tu an American 
shows:— ' 
- Of all the poultry diseases the fancier 
“has to contend with chicken-pox in its 
malignant form takes the lead. I have 


been in the poultry business for the past 


twenty years, and it 1s wonderful tv read 


all the rot and contradictory theories that — 


are written on the subject. Some go so 
' far as to claim it a local disease, caused 


newspaper, _ 
- fectious. 


by mosquito bites; others claim it dry, 
-roup, ete. While the etiology of chicken 
_ pox is still shrouded in mystery, there is — 
no doubt that it is of microbe origin — 
There are three distinct stages of the 
disease—the eruptive, that of desiccation, — 
and that of desquamation. It is some- 
times discrete (mild form), when the pus- 
tules remain separated from each other 


confluent (or ‘sveere form), when the 
pustules unite Spiete 

The disease is both contagious and in- 
Sympoms: a vesiculo-pustula 
eruptions of the comb, face end wattles; 


colour, yellowish white, and becoming 
pustular as they devlop, endinzin a dry. — 


scab; when these scabs are removed they 


resemble a bunch of spiles set in the flesh. . 
and breed freely. In the confluent form 


the eyes are closed, and a yellow fungus 
growth forms in the corner and under the 


aL 


lids of the eyes. From the pressure of 
this fungus growth on the eye ball we 


~ often find the eyeball ruptured and de- 


stroyed. Whenever we have a case of the 
confluent form we do as George Washing- 
ton did — we use the hatchet. g 
As to the treatment, Lam a great be- 
liever in the ‘old saying: “ An ounce of 
prevention is worth all the cures,’ This 
is my tieatment—prevention; hence for 
five years (although my neighbours’ 
poultry h ve had the disease) I have not 
had a single case of chicken-pox, or sore 
head, in my flocks My mode of preven- 
tion is this: thoroughly clean everything | 


in the yard, houses &., and sprinkle with 


carbolated water (one teaspoonful of acid 
to 1 gall of water); give for drinking water 
two tablespoonsful of sulphate of magnesia 
(Epson salts) to one gall of water; place 
this water (and no other) before your 
chicks twice a week during the summer. 
month. Use this treatment, and a case 
of sore head will be a rare occurrence in 
your yards. ‘ ; : 
If you have not used this treatment 

and should have the diszase in your flock - 
a remedy we have used successfully is to 
bathe the head of the fowl in warm water 
and apply to all sores a coat of pine tar, 
do not try to pull off the scab; let them 
drop off. Many applications have been 
suggested; but I would advise that in all 
confluent cases—that is, where the pus-— 
tules are united and form a crust over the 
face and eyes—I used the hatchet. 

_ ‘Lhe above recommendations for clean- 


liness in the poultry yards asa preventive — 
~ of chicken-pox ay have been effective in 


the instance quoted, but if so the disease 
must have been of a different form from 
that experienced here, where fanciers’ 
yards which have been models of clean-— 
liness have had the disease in. the most 
destructive form 


Do- Poultry Pay ? 
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_ Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 


definitely settled ia this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens — 
ean be made to lay a large number 


of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and - 
pay very handsomely ‘* KONDO” Poultry 


Food will assist the former, and by keeping 


the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. — 
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pine tar or aught else would have no 
curative effect in many cases here. Out- 
ward applications of vaseline, oil or other 
greasy material are certainly useful in the 
way of allaying painfulness of the sores 
and reducing irritation, but the disease 
has to go through its various stages, ter- 
minating in the scabs dropping off. 
- Consequently we have to fall back on the 
remedies suggested by Lewis Wright, 
Mrs Rawson, and others: small doses of 
magnesia and sulphur, with strengthening 


food throughout the period, with an occa- 
vaseline, etc. 


sienal application of oil, 
_ Should the scabs become prematurely Te- 
- moved, thus leaving a raw lookiny sore, 
one of the best healing ointments can. be 
prepared as follows:— 

Powdered oxide of zinc, 80 grains 

Glycerine, 1 drachm 

_ Lanolin, 1 drachm 
Lard, 6 drachm. ; 

Melt the lard and lanolin together, add 
the glycerine, and stir in the zinc until 
the ointment sets. The most simple and 
- effective way to apply the ointnent is 
with the finger. 


Before leaving the subject it choad be 


- mentioned that there are some poultry 


keepers who attribute the disease to mos- 


quitoes. The best answer to the above 


at time of writing, 1s that mosquitoes are. 


as plentiful as they can be but there is 
_ nochicken-pox. There, however, is no 


- “War Surgery,” by 


doubt that these irritating and disease 
carrying insects interfere in delaying the 
course of the disease, though in no way 
responsible for 1ts outbreak. 

(To be continted) 


Beware of Carbolic “Reid. 


A medical man givesa decided warning 
against the free use of carbolic acid on 
poultry. In reply to the query, Would 
you please explain why some people claim 
that they have had great success in cur- 
ing diarrhoea in their chicks by the use of 


-carbolic acid, when others eieia the con- 


trary? he svys:— 


As to the wonderful Bronertion of car- | 


bolic acid I shall herewith give for your 
own benefit and that of all readers an 
extract from the price crowned work on 
Professor Esmarch, 
M. D., the world-famed surgeon and pro- 
fessor ‘uf surgery, 4 surgeon genersl of the 
first class in the German army, and a 
member of most of all the important 
scientific bodies of the globe. He says:— 

Carbolic acid isa very effective anti- 
secptic. A watery solution of 1100 stops 
upon longer contact the development of 


microbes, the germ development becomes 
entirely inhibited, though only after a 
twenty four hour’s contact with a con-— 
~ centrated solution of 5: 100. 


Solutions in 


oil or alcohol are, according to Professor 
Kocb without any antiseptic effect. But 
carbolic acid is very poisonous, and that 
not on internal usecnly For even when 
applied externally in the form of washes 
compresses, etc, to wounds. abrasions of 


skin, and even the normal skin, it is 


easily absorbed into the system and does 
(particularly in children, but also in those 


adults who are suffering from cachetic — 


conditions, anemia, kidney troubler etc.) 
cause quite often very severe symptoms 
of blood poisoning acute (CON Oh as well 
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“THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOB ACCO, 


Dark Twist, oS, 


Ibe 


‘Aromatic, 3s. Od. 


Ib. 


Obtainable at all Stores; or of the Sole Agents — 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


as disturbance of digestion, . vomiting, 
maramus. 

It also irritates the the skin, p: rticu. 
larly when used moist, and causes ery- 
thema and oczema, often combined with 
high fever, and strong solutions irritate 
the surface of wounds to such an extent 
as to cause severe secretions, yea, even as 
Lister called it, antiseptic putrefaction — 
‘gangrene! 

The professor adda: ‘“Carbolic acid is, 
‘therefore, much less used now than it was 


in the days of Lister, when it dominated 


as an antiseptic,” $ 
This was written by one be the FORK 
authorities in the medic world in 1886, 
has been recognised and ackuowledged as 
true by others, but alas, now after a lapse 
of twenty years, carbolic acid is still the 
standby of profession and laity? 
_ We have treated this question at length 
because the belief in the healing power of 
-carbolic acid is so general among the 
people, and its true nature so little known 
We must warn our friends of its use, to 
-portect them, their families and fowls, 
which have to stand so much maltreat- 
ment—Excbange, 
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Intending -purchasers of pivycles cannot 
do better than visit the South Aus tralian 
Cycle Depot, 117A Rundle street, where 
they will be able to choose machines from 
the finest selection of first-grade imported 


‘English and locally-built bicycles in the 


State As this firm’s advertisement sets 


forth, their prices vary from £8 10s. for 


the cheapest Beest n, to £20 for the first- 


grade Royal Enfield. All Beeston machines 

(with the exception of such £8 10s. machine, | 
which is guatanteed for twelve months) ~—. 
“All Royal. 
Enfield’ machines are guaranteed for an 
additional year, thus making an »xcHp-~ 


are guaranteed for two years. 


TIONAL GUARANTER OF THREE YEARS, That 


they can give such lengthy guarantees — 2 
proves beyond a doubt that they have great 
~ confidence in their goods, and the reason 


for suzh is that every locally-built bicycle 


_ they sell is made from the finest English- 


mad material, is built by the best skilled 


mechanics obtainable under the supervision 


of men of world wide bicycle expsrience 
and with a very thorough knowledge of 


the type of machine most in request in 


this colony. ‘I'he Royal Enfield machines, 
made in Redditch, England, are undoubt- 
edly the finest and most reliable machines 


' made in England, and therefore in the 
In order to meet the requirements 


of their customers. they give most liberal 
terms when time payments are desired. 
They always hold a large quantity of sun- 
dries in stock, such being picked for qualit& _ 


‘and sold at ‘extremely reasonable prices. 
_ Purchasers of second hand machines will 


find a wide and extensive variety to choese 


from, Repairs are promptly attended to, | 
_ these being done on the premises : 


there 
are no vexatious delays and absolute © 
reliance can be placed on repairs being 


completed at the promised time. The firm — 
will be pleased to send catalogue post free 
and any further particulars desired oni 
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Treatment of Orange-trees 


By G. Quinn. 


- Owing to the continued dry weather, : 
growers of oranges need to exercise con-— 


siderable carein the treatment of these 
trees, as the ground has to a great extent 
- been dried out, and scarcely contains 
sufficient water to enable the trees to 


carry forward their crop One who has 


been in the habit of ettending to decidu- 
_ ous trees, which are now going to rest, and 
are better allowed to stand slightly Say 
at the roots, may be apt to overlook the 
fact that the citrus. tree presents opposite 


characteristics as regards the season when 


it requires careful ‘attention and abun- 
dance of moisture. Citrus trees are ap- 


STRANG & CO., 
‘Tailors: 


AND 


Mercets | 
i 30 Gawler Place, 
OPPOSITE Y.M.O.A, 


A (pital solicited, be 


proaching the time when they must with- 
stand the greatest strain, as the fruits 
approach their fall s‘ze,and consequently 


no check in the supply of water at the — 


roots should be allowed to take place. 

_ Planting of deciduous trees will begin 
now the rains have come, Thie is no 
doubt that in almost every locality the 
best time to transplant young trees is 
while warmth still remains in the soil. 
This is irrespective of whether tha tree has 
shed its foliage or not. When placed into 
warm scil, while the top goes to rest and 
sheds the leaves, if they still remain at 
the time of transplanting, the root system 


~ starts afresh, and develops a fine lot of 


young fibres ‘before the temperature of the 
grouud falls too low to stimulate such 
activity, With the return of warmth in 
the spring the tree stands in almost the 
same state as one that has not been shifted 
and the roots are in a positson to begin 
immediate absorption from the soil, and 
thus replace the moisture which is thrown 
off, as soon as transpiration begins from 
the young leaves. On the other hand, a 
tree shifted into its permanent place in the 
depth of winter, when the ground is cold 
remains with a damaged root system, not 
in balance with the upper part of the 
plant, and the first stages of growth must 


Ww Le ‘Tomlinson, 
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consequently be performed at the expense 
of the stored up energy, which cannot be 
replaced untill new roots have been 


formed. When transplanting young trees 


the roots will be to a certain extent lacer- 
ated and this necessitates the trimming 
of the damaged parts. If the trees have 
been exposed. and the roots become 
dry, most of the fibres will have perished 
aud where this has occurred, the fibres 
should be trimmed back to more solid 
roots, which will furnish the fresh growth 
The hole for a young tree should be large 
enough to allow the roots to be spread out 
giving them a downward tendency at the 
extremities. Good well pulverized soil 
should be placed in contact with the roots 
and each tie of secondary roots which 
emerges from the primary root should be 
spread out so as to secure it in a natural 
position when the hole is filled with soil. 
No fresh manure or unrotted grass or ~ 
weens should be thown into direct contact 
with the roots, and if any artifficial 
muuure be used, it should be thoroughly _ 
mixed with the ‘soil, and not allowed to 
touch the roots directly, Fine bone dust. 
is amuch safer mannre to use with ) oung 
trees than the more active forms, such as 
superphosphate. It is not desirable to 
trim for prune young trees until they 
haue been set out in the orchard ; in fact 
there 's nothing to be gained, - and pos- 


“sibly much to be lost, in shaping of the 


future tree, by leaving ‘the first pruning 
till early springtime. 
The opinion has often been expressed 


_ that varieties of fruit which TDG in the 


There is nie ction 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 


BOOT, GO TO THE es 
Centra Boor Pace 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), > 

Where the man himself makes and repairs — 
Boots with the best of material, ; 


Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 


The Cheapest House in ‘town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed. 


A trial, 


- tion. 
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ENTERPRISE, Touacoo 


3Aromatic; (GoldjBar,‘5s.6d. lb. Dark, 5s, te | 
z Nothing ‘better to, be had, — 


sient Twist Tobacco, 3s. 8d, lb. 
Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 8d. Ib. 
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mREAT. 


Pee? 


\ 
Hey a h 
ny 


rer CLASS zeroth: 


3 The Old- Established Lines cannot be beat. 


y 


So 
i Ih \ iy 
a 


“Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Frese for the Commonwealth—__ 


a a SOLOMONS, 41 and 43 Arcade, Andee 


ay 


future fie a name ois South mneinline 


in other markets will be mainly evolved — 
by local conditions, and as the result of 
accident or design in the ‘raising of © 


seedlings. We have alvealy such Jocal 


apples as Dun’s Seedlings, . Rokewood, 
‘and Granney Smith. which have proved : 
of exceptional value, 
years a resident of Mylor (Mr. J. A. 


Jamison) has been att:mpting to. raise 
seedling apples. 


states that his object is to get a hardy 


apple maturing in time for early shipiuent 


Amongst the six or even varieties sub- 
mitted were several ‘possessing consider- 


able merit, mainly in the direction of 
long-keeping qualities. 
promises to prove valuable in this direc- 
It appears to be a cross between — 
Rome beauty and Stone Pippin; but, while 

apparenttly possessing the: Peau yet 7 


One in particular 


« 


During the last few — 


‘Ina note which accom-— 
panied some samples which he recently 
_ submitted to Mr. Quinn, Mr Jamieson 


ee of the latter, at has certainly a better: 
flavour. ‘The other samples were past 


their condition, but one or two hada good — 


appearance, and may prove valuable in 


the direction which the grower is follow- 
‘ing. Accompanying the consignment was 


a seedling pear, which resembles the 
Easter Beurre, but possesses all the flaor 
and quality of a good Bergamot, ripening 
about the same time as Gansel’s Bergamot 


‘This: promises to be useful for filling a 


gap in the local market, and it is hoped 
that Mr- Jamies-n ell persevere in’ ths 


Dee, efforts. 


: Arsenate of Meee Spraying. 


_ Experiments catia the past two. pea 
and more have demonstrated that arsenate — 


of lead is a better insecr destroyer when 
used on trees in leaf than. any other article 


that has been employed, AO reason is 


Peo 


hits it sticks to ‘ate flies Benes mage 


an 


‘does not wash off in rains as other articles Age 


do. 


This adhesive quality is very much — ; 
in its favor, Saving repeated sprayings 


which have been found necessary when 
paris green and other substances have 


been used, 


It has been found that the 


ready inade arsenate of lead employed at ! 
the rate of one pound to fifty gallons of ~ 


water i is the right proportions to use. 


As is well known to those interested in a 


the subject, the worm of the codlin m ith e 
enters at the apox of tbe embryo apple 


just as the flowers fade, developing from) 
eggs which are laid in the tender leaves 
just as they unfold. No time is to be lost — 


in having the mixture ready to spray just 


_as flowers fade, for within a very short — se 


“time thereafter the worm will. have en- 


tered the tiny apple, and the spraying 
must be done before the worm moves. If Scars 
paore at the right time, practically every 


_ worm sil be killed, and this would Suit 


“STOTT & 


_ THE Sues GARDENER : 


HOARE, 


‘Sele Agents 


Cart Notes at ONE writing. 


S ‘The new Remingion 2 Billing and Tnvoicing T payne will Ole out Invoice, Day Book, “and 


- SECOND- HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. Goa or ise Tene 


for it is those that escape from the first 
brood that parent what is. called the 
second crop. The worms that reach the 
ground from the fallen apples. go into the 


heir stages to the moth. form attack the 


cit appearing on the apple trees. | 


More than usual care is required “when 
prayin g for this moth. 


eaf and flower as it decends. A nozzle 
with a bend to it is ‘sometimes ‘used, as it 


eams do, 


elieved that the codlin re es not ty 
eee DERE Uist 


he business of spraying for. the season, 


pple again, except the last brood of — 
worms, which remain in the ground all — 
winter, emerging at the time the foliage _ 


Tt is different 
spraying a tree when in leaf fromonebare - 
f foliage, In the case of the apple the — 
pray must enter the apex of the flowers 
as well as reach all parts of the foliage, — 
_ There must be force enough to the stream _ 
0 cause it to reach higher than the tree _ 
hat it may reach the upper part of both 


hrows the spray downward with some 
force, reaching - more insects _ than: spide 


Not should one spray his ieee but every . 
effort should be put forth to persuade — 
neighbours to treat their trees as well, — 
o prevent moths flying from their trees 
his, which often happens, though itis . 


Copying.—We under take copying of all descriptions. 
. so Lists, and Circular Letters. 


‘Bloxandra, Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


Phone 10380. 


Saddlery 


ANDi 
Harness. 


soil under the trees, and passing through 


THE BEST. anne AND. 


= a sid THE CITY. 


all Taras Station, and Stable eee 


Repairing i in all its branches. 


Sen for, quotes for any article required, 
eae oe the Best Quality at Bed *0Ck 


_ Prices. 


1 SHEPHERD, 


“SADDLE AND HARNESS MAKER, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, &c., 


1584 Rundle St. Adelaide. re 


Specifications, Contracty, Price — 
100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 38, 


Tike MelbOnnne.. ae 
Tailoring Depot, — 


“No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide, 


Absolutely di, best in. the States, 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 wit 


patterns, 


New Goods: now ‘open for Spting and ee 


- Summer wear, 


| First-class fit and workmanship Abs 
anteed. : ‘ 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. 
post free to country customers patterns. 


_ abd self-measurement forms, 


_ Please mention this aa 


The Himalayan pine, Be excelsa, i is one. 


‘of the grandest of lawn trees, its vigorous 


growth, spreading habit and its long, 


drooping, silvery colored: needles entitling 
- it to be called this. As with the common — 
_ Evergreons are “sometimes mined by 
_ too close pruning. Some kinds do not 
_ mind pruning below their green foliage but — 
others do, and it is safer not to risk it. 


white pine, it transplants with more 


safety. than many other kinds. Itslong 


cones, on mature trees, are considered ie 


: orne mentali Phe 


ae ee 1908. 


We 
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ALEX. DOWTE & SONS 


All Storekeepers stock our Boots and Shoes. 


Insist on our D. & S. Monogram Stamp on your Boots. 


Garden and Farm Boots and Daintiest Footwear. 
Telephone No. S09. : 


HARRY F.KING, — 


- Licensed Land Broker, : TN oes! ile 

: A arene ele ; _ DORSET-HORN SHEEP. 
House, ; Land, : Estate, Financial, and The owners of pure Dorset-horn flocks 
. Re it ’ in South Australia have taken the wise 
Insurance Agent. _ step of forming an association for the = 
wana 6 Wasp tle e - purpose of keeping the breed pure, and 
Oey Bk Nende sn (S & ¥ advancing the interests of the breeders of ~ 
Q2 Piste Chambers, Pirie St. Adelaide this most uaeful breed of sheep, The 
; , Rtotert - Dorset-horn is so valuable for producing 
i ; : export lambs of the highest quality, and 


‘ dail vate Ey ett OA SR bs ask te early mutton sheep, that it requires 
Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission, scarcely any recommendation to sheep 
AROSE aot Ramone me : _ farmers, and there is every that 

All Real Property Act business attended to. Deuithe Rew Baeaeia iu ill prove ase 

fee oar: f oe Bodo useful institution, Mr, John Melrose, of 

Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, oe other documents | Uo, who wa tho fine iniportaeeOk 
PEAT IAS ; repared. he ; : ; orset-horns to Australla, has sold the 
: P By tates _ whole of his stud to Mr. Norman Brook- 

Transfer of Crown Leases a speciality, 


ae en of O'Halloran Hill, at a highly 
‘ ie ; reveal spe satisfactory price. The Dorset horns are 
Money to Lend ou Freehold and other Approved as yet little known to Australian sheep 
Security in Sums to Suit Borrowers. ____ farmers, owing to there being so fow 

; ’ a coe ‘ Dy eae eC a flocks in the country, and they are 

Several Nice Farms and Gardens for Sale. = ——_noarly all located in South Australia, 
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Painters, Paperhangers, Signwriters, Glaziers, and 


Decorators, 


94 CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


(Late Schoning: & Rankin). 


All work artistically executed, For excellence and durability of work and design we: 


cannot be surpassed. Neatness and promptitude our pawns: 


inside and outside a speciality, — 


Renovation of all buildings. 


Private Address—Angas oo Clarence Park. 


The Australian Gardener. 
Bes NOTICES. 


Correspondents, 
All Business Communications must bo 
addressed to 
THE MANAGER of 
“The Australian Gardener,” 
Corner of Pirie and Wyatt Streets, 
ADELAIDE. 


Subseriptions 
will also be received at 
Sypney—Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
~ MrLpourne—Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
TasMANIA—C/o J. Walch & Son, Hobart 


W xstern Ausrratia—c/o Messrs Gordon 
and Gotch, Limited. Perth 


Contributors, 

All letters, manuscripts, and matter in- 
tended for publication should be addressed 
to the Adelaide Office, corner of Pirie and 

Wyatt Streets, Adelaide, and in order to 
appear in the following issue should be 
posted to roach Adelaide by the 20th of 
the current month, It is necessary that 

~ correspondents should furnish their names 
and addresses, 


Advertisers. 
Particulars of rates will be snpplied on 
application. 


Subscribers. 
The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, 
posted to any address in Australasia. 
Subscribers are asked to notify the Ade- 
laide Office if they do not receive their 
copy of the paper; also any alteration of 
address, 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST HOUSE 
IN THE CITY for 


Ladies’ & Children’s Clothing, 


also Ties, Collars, etc,, etc., — 


for Men’s Wear. 


All necessaries of all varieties ia stock 


Country Visitors to the City and Show 
are cordially invited to call, 


65 Pirie Street, 


CORNER GAWLER PLACE. 


Tobacco is the staple crop of the small 
holdings in Germany. Sixty thousand 
German small farmers make a good living 
by growing tobacco. - 


The Earl of 
Kintore, 


Dy AOA ES 
to P.C, K.CM.G., 


His Excellency * 


BOWEN ‘8 CO., 


DIAMOND SETTERS, 
GOLD CHAIN and 
JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS, 


Gawler Place, 
NEAR GRENFELL STREET. 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired. 


Gilding and Electroplating done for the 
Trade. 


Country Orders promptly attended to. 


Masonic Jewels of every description 
artistically executed vale or without 
enamelling, : 


In general, for raising plants from seed 
no hard-and-fast rules for detail can be 
laid down, To obtain the best results the 
various surrounding circumstances must 
be taken into consideration, and the 
general treatment modified accordingly. 


As a feed for all kinds of farm animals 
clover is nearly a perfect ration. 
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‘SHEARER & 


29 


as 


(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


ee: Place, ae State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship, 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this’ 
line of business for ian of 39 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 


of this State. 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large ssp carried to select from, 


Our Mr. Gurr visits Country ae every three months, North and South, 


To Correspondents. 


Egg Producer. Boyan ‘the weather has 


a great deal to do with your fowls in their — 


_ egg laying. Extremes in weather affect 
~ fowls just as much as human beings. 
The ideal condition is a uniform mild 
weather, Study the housing and feeding 
of your fowls as a preventive against ex- 
treme weathers, if you wish to havea 
regular supply of eggs. 


Orchard.—June is the month for prun- — 


ing. With young trees that have made 
good growth, say after three years, do 
-not spare the knife to get your trees into 
good shape, leaving the centre well open. 
The fruit requires plenty of room and 
plenty of light. 


Roses.—This is the time to plant roses. 
Lick. your old rose bushes into shape. 


They can be lifted and planted out if | 


‘necessary. Get a few new varieties. 


Disappointed.—The partial failure of 
your potatoes is possibly due to planting 
the same ground and the same seed too 
often. They have both got stale, Try 
new seed and new soil. 
beans in the old land, and dig in the old 

stalks directly after the crop is taken off. 


Tlred.— We can easily understand your 


getting tired of trying to kill out soursobs, 


Put in peas or 


rience, The onl; y way is to keep on turn- 
Lots of people have had similar expe- 
ing up the roots and bulbs to the'sun, 


Weeding.—There are lots of ways of 
kllling weeds. The best way that we 


know of is to start on them when they 


are young. 


YOUR IONEY 
BY CONSULTING - 


MARGULES, 


| SIGHT SPECIALIST | 

OF OPTICS ° 

FELLOW NATL: COLL: OPTHALMOLOGY 
FELLOW SPENCER OPTICAL INSTITUTE 
49.KING WM.ST. ADELAIDE. 


REMOVED TO 


22 NORTH TERRACE, 


Late Dr, Cawley’s. 


_ There are three mistakes frequently 
made in pig-raising. 

It is a mistake to forget that ake pig is. 
a grazing animal. 

It is a mistake to feed pigs of all sizes 
together, wherever. the aed ones are at 
a disadvantage, 

It is a mistake not to grow pigs rapidly 
from birth to market. They should gain 
every pound possible on the way. 

There is a regular trade in horseflesh 
in Paris, and it is said thatat the next 
fat stock show in the city there will be 
a class for ‘ fat horses.’ 
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Gardener” Office, 


Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 
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Sond us along a trial order. 
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AN NEF VIAN — 


A GOOD CATCH. 


FOR THE GURE af , BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH», 
crolip, ANFLUENZA, HOARSENESS. COLDS, 
v7 


AND att. PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 


THE BAWNERMAN DRUG & MEDICINE He MONTREAL CAN. 


To Encourage Art 
HE Proprietors “of BANNERMAN’S CANADIAN ‘PINE COUGH SYRUP 
offer SIX PUAN viz., a \s 


First Prize of £2. Second Prize of £1. 
Four Prizes of 10s. each. 


For the Best Hand-colored Specimens of the famous Canadia.. 

Pine Canoe Scene advertisement, on view on almost every hoarding and in every 
Chemist's or Storekeeper’s shop. There is no entrance fee, An Outline Design, 

on paper suitable for water-color tinting, isenclosed in every package containing a bottle of 
CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP, and this design is to be tinted by bona fide 
scholars of our public schools only. The artist who drew the original will be the judge 
of the scholars’ efforts, and according to his decision the prizes will be awarded as above, 

The Outline Design for tinting purposes can only be obtained from inside the Cough 
Syrup Packages. ° All tinted designs must be completed and forwarded to Agents’ 
address, given below, not later than October 1, 1908, at which date competition 


closes. This will give ample time for scholars in most remote districts to compete 


for the prizes, Results will be published within a week or two after that date. 


Further particulars enclosed with each bottle of CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP. 


BAN NERM AN’S 


“Canadian Pine Cough Syrup | 


price 4 /G Per sorruz. 
Is obtainable from all Chemists and Stores throughout the State. 


Pwrcrestre AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA? 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LIMITED. 
42, 44, 46 CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.. sgh wae 
And at London ; 3; New York ; Sydney 5 ‘Melbourne, Zee 
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